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TREFATOEY  NOTE 


The  inlorjiaiioiial  history  of  the  year  1034  lyrouglit  forth,  a.  HuiHix'.r 
of  sensa-tioiial  evixits  which  (fid  not  prodiujo  innnediafx^  eatastrophie 
eo!ise(nu^He(vs,  a.s  wt4I  as  a,  minilKvr  of  (juieder  and  more  gradual 
dovx4of)snents  which  wenx^  [possibly  fraught  with,  nioro  inotHcntous 
(H)nse(|U(uie(\s  for  a<  ratlua*  k\ss  iiunicdiate  future.  Tlu^  first  oF  tlies(^ 
two  eategoru^s  oF  <w(aits  is  •r(^pr(\s(a]ited  l)y  the  forcible  su[)pressi()u 
of  the  SoeiaJd )(UHO(a*ati(*.  thirty  in  Austria  a/ud  by  tlu^.  assassinati<,)us 
oF  t)r.  l,)olIl‘uss  a-nd  King  Alexa.nd(u.* ;  tlu^  sc'cond  is  r<'!})r(\s(uit(xl.  by  the 
revia‘sal  in  the  direittion,  of  ttu^  Hoviid  ( ioYenunent's  foreign  policy 
whi(ih  cubninatcHl  in  tlu^-  entry  of  the  Soviet  Union  into  the  Lea,guo  oF 
Nations;  liy  tlu^  tentative  enunciation  oF  a.  Ma;pa<nes(^,  Mx>nroo  Doc¬ 
trine'  with,  respixt/  to  (4nna.,  if  not  t(.)  the  whoh,'*  of  the  .Kar  East;  and 
l)y  till':  einaaicijiation  of  M  ra((  from  tlu^  [)ost™wa.r  imindatory  reginxv  - 
a,  tra-nsa-ction  wdiiclg  as  it  tunual.  out  w<41  or  baxlly,  would  (dther 
axtcekuxite  or  reta.rd  tlu^  move.ment  for  a.  siniihir  (una.ncipation  ol'otluu* 
mandatxxl  tcvrritorii's  of  tlu^  'A'  class. 

On  th(^  (xx)noniic  phuua  tlu':  coimtri<‘S  whic;h  luul  been  the  first  to 
(e(4  the  Full  S(W(U‘ity  oFtlu'.  Workl  Kc.ononiic  Ik^pix'ssion  wcux^.  liegin- 
,ning,  in  ]93  t  to  find  tluuns(4v(‘S  in  (xisiiu'  (‘-ircannstajKU's,  whik'^  those 
which,  laid  Ixxai  the  latest  to  Ix^  aflecbxl  were  now  undergoing  some 
oF  tlu'.  laird  expiu-iinux^s  through  which  their  iKughhours  had  already 
[lasscxl.  It  was  thus  b(X,x)ming evident  that  f.h<u*e  was  a. rhythm  in  the 
,mov(mi<mt  oF  tlu^  (k^.pixssion  a.  rliythm  to  which  all  countries  alil«^ 
w'i^vo  subj(xdi,  at  wlaitcwxu*  monuuit  tlu^  <l.isturbaai<u^  had  hapjKMKxl.  to 
ov(U‘f,al<(^  tlaun  siwavraJly.  What  nunaiiuxl  umuutaFin  still  was  the 
mov(un<mUs  duruition.  Tlu^  Australiaxi  body  exjonomie,  for  (axa,in})l(\, 
borx^  in  U),‘M  tlu^,  a.|)[xxiran(*-e  of  a  shi])  whiidi  had  just  be<ui  swi'ipt  by 
a.  waw(^  a.nd  w^as  now  (muu’ging  again  From  th(^  delug(^  with.  h(u,*  liull 
U/ll  (pnv<u’ing  from  tlu^  shock  and  lavr  bows  still  stnximing  as  they 
on(‘,e  more  bnxisUxl  tlu^  a-ir.  It  was  a,  moment  of  ixdief ;  yit  no  one  on 
boa;rd  (x)uld  t<41  wludiher  tlu^  wa;v(^  which,  laid  just  Ikhui  traversed 
without  shijiwreek  was  the  whole  of  the  disturbaiuje  or  whether  there 
was  a  long  succ.ession  of  brexikers  aheaxL 

In,  the  arrangenumt  of  the  present  volume,  world  (^jonornic  alTarrs 
hav(^  as  usual,  he<ai  given  the  first  place,  but  Eu:ro|)e  Juis  not  retained 
its  conventional  precxxkmco  in  th(^  series  of  n^gional  parts.  The  order 
this  year  has  Ixxm  <kd(a*min(xl  by  the  aecickmt  of  the  dates  at  which 
th(^  various  ehaphvrs  luippened  to  Ix^  ready  for  tlx^  {vrinter ;  hut  it  may 
also  serve  as  a  tinudy  remuuder  that  the  pr<xiomiuauec  of  Kuropc^  in 


Vi  PEEFATORY  NOTE 

the  world  was  a  recent  phenomenon  which,  in  1934,  seenied  likely  to 
he  transitory. 

The  necessity  of  taking  up  the  international  history  of  the  Middk^ 
East  in  this  volume,  owing  to  the  importance  of  tlxi  (ana, luii potion  of 
'Iraq,  has  provided  an  opportunity  for  hriiiging  up  to  dat(^  i-ecord 
of  Middle  Eastern  affairs  of  which  the  last  instalnuMit  l»('fore  this  wars 
given  in  the  Survey  for  1930. 

In  this  volume,  as  in  the  last,  the  economic  (!liaipl.(M's  Inivc  laani 
written  by  Mr.  H.  V.  Hodson  and  the  h’ar  l<la, stern  diaplei-s  by  Mi-. 
G.  E.  Hubbard,  while  another  scholar  wlio,  like  them,  has  tln^  pm-l.'s 
knowledge  of  his  subject — Professor  H.  A.  It.  Gibb  h  iiH 
the  chapter  on  the  Islamic  Congress  at  dcrnsalmn.  1'h(^  ri-si,  of  tiui 
present  volume  has  been  written  by  mem  bers  of  tin',  stall  of  tlx'  I  loyal 
Institute  of  International  Affairs  j  and,  besid(-s  the-,  tw'o  wiiosi-  naani-s 
appear  on  the  title-page.  Miss  K.  DuH:  has  again  (iontribided.  Ib-r 
chapter  on  the  Saar  in  the  present  volunu^  like  hm-  (dia,[)(er  on  ( lnl»;i, 
in  the  Survey  for  1933,  covers  a  much  longm-  period  tlnin  the  singh- 
year  in  which  the  story  comes  to  a  head, 

AitNoiii)  4.  ToyNiM';iii. 

August  193.'). 
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PART  I 


VVOliLI)  KdONOMIG  AFFAIRS 

By  M.  ¥.  Ilodsoii 

^  (i)  Introdcietion 

()ni<:i  (lay  at  thc^  cmkI  (vl  I9;ti  the  news  inchulcd  two  iinportiani  items 
(^on(‘.(a’niii^  lUo  (iia'uuaaj  aiul  ec.onomic-  sitmition  oF  hluropc.  thirst, 
li/aly  laid  a^dopted  mcasuix^s  for  tlu'.  mobiliza-tiou  of  ItaJian  invesi- 
nu^nts  abroad,  in  (h^le.iua';  of  iJic  lira;  secaind,  the  Austrian  \sta.n(l~ 
si-ill  a;e;r(Hun<vnt  was  lo  bips(\  most  of  tl)c  (ax^dits  it  eovorcxl  havinp!; 
b<H‘.n  abxN'idy  n'paid,  a.nd  .noianaJ  li,na.n(aa.l  r(da.tions  hawing  bcnai 
rasForcMl  vviiJi  tlu^  outside';  world.  The  e-ontrast  afi.raeted  lilfk^.  notice, 
laid,  it  was  highly  jioixnvori/liy  as  a  sign  of  tlie.  ccayneirnici  timers.  On 
tiu'-  oju^  hajid,  UraJy  laid  pursued,  wil-b  tlu^  ceKuxuvc  i/lu)roughn('!Ss  of 
th(^,  (a)rf)ora,tiv(^.  sbile,  a.  (‘.ourso  of  deflation  (k^signe^.d  in  a,djust  her 
<x*,onoiny  i^o  ilu’;  laJl  in  world  prkies.  On  (ihe  otluu*  luuul,  Austria  luul 
IxHvn  siru(;k  im  (^aj'ly  a.nd  .numbing  ll)k)w  in  tlu'i  Orcdii.-Ansta.lt  crisis 
ol  19:U  ;  sh(^  had  Ixxai  Fonxxl  ini.o  i.(xdun<^a.I  default  on,  her  '  Ix^-a.gue’ 
loan  ;  and  six’!  ha.d  un(ku'gonc  [X)lii.i,eal  t.urmoil,  e(;o,nonue  r(^prisa.ls  and 
gra.v(^  (\x((x*,!ia.l  numaeevs.  Ycd.  it  vvais  Austria,  a.nd  not  Italy  who  was 
r(^l(\asing  h<‘r  (xamomy  from  ‘'(aasis'  (X)ni.rols,  Ii.a.ly  a.nd  not  Austria, 
who  was  taking  sicu’n  nu'asurcs  i.o  defemd  her  c.urrc.n(‘.y  a.ga.inst  a,n 
insidious  weakne^ss. 

idnirasis  as  si.riking  (xnild  be  dra.vvn  elsewheix';.  In  lOIM-  the  (x>mi™ 
i.rie^s- of  the  world  mighi.  Ix".  said  to  form  i.wo  groups:  those  whoso 
ini.(n-na,l  (xxmomic,  a.(*,i<ivii.y  was  being  stimulakxl  by  an  expa.nsionist 
(non(d.a.rv  policy  Ixdiind  a.  d(^pr(,x‘,ia.tod  exeha.nge,  a.,n(l  i.hose  whi(^h 
w(M‘<'^  forc.exl  i.o  adopt  a.  (x)ntra.c.tionisti  [)oli(y  in  order  i.o  dole.nd  theno 
s(‘.lv<s  a.ga.inst  i.lx^  (k^pixxha.tcxl  (uirrmu^ms  of  their  e.usi.onuu’s  a.,nd  i.luxr 
c-ommea'c.ial  rivals.  It  sexntm  wori.li  while  inepiiring  a.t  the  outset  on, 
wluii.  i.heoixd.ical  basis  tlx^.  (X)ntrast  between  the  cxperienc^e  of  tlxxse 
i.wo  groups  ma.y  Ix^  (^xphuiuxb  If  had  Ixxm  regaixkxl  as  an  axiom  of 
(Xx)nomi(‘.  theory  tluit  no  country  c.oukl  ma..ke  itself  wealthy  a.t  i.he 
exp(ms(^  ol‘otlux‘s;  further,  tliat  the  (‘.ompetitive  advantage  given 
ly  eurreiuy  depreeia.tion  would  wear  ofT  <;omparatively  ((uiekly, 
as  i,nt.erna.l  c-osts  a.djusi.ed  thornsolves  to  the  weakemod  exchange 
;ra.i.(^.  ''fluvsc^  were  proposii.i(ms  which  the  events  of  U)34  appeared  to 
(xmtra.di(‘,t. 

Tlu)  (xmi.radic.iion,  however,  was  to  a  largo  degree  superficiaL  A 
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great  part  of  the  exchange  advantage  secured  hy  i  lie  (countries  vviiicli 
forsook  the  gold  standard  was  indeed  nullilicd  hy  relativi^  inov(‘m(Mi(  s 
of  internal  prices.  Between  August  1931  and  Augu.st  llt.'tl  the  value 
of  sterling  in  terms  of  French  francs  fell  hy  ov(m-  3H  |km’  (aail..  Had 
this  been  the  measme  of  Great  Britain’s  gain  in  comiKh  itivc^  [lowau' 
in  international  trade,  then  France’s  handicap  would  liava^  been 
almost  insupportable.  Meanwhile,  however,  the  ituhw  of  wholesale, 
prices  of  industrial  products  in  Great  Britain  had  risen  by  S  (kt  ec'ul., 
while  the  corresponding  index  in  France  had  fallcMi  hy  22  pea-  e.('n(..  No 
exact  conclusion  can  he  drawn  from  a  c()ni[)a.rison  of  indi(ass  e(Mi 
structed  in  different  ways  from  different  sei.H  oldantunodii  ies,  hiili  on 
this  reckoning  Great  Britain’s  competitive  |)ow<a-  was  (‘uhanecal  t-o 
the  tune  of  no  more  than  15  per  cent,  of  fornua-  pl•ic(^s.  M’his  might  h(‘ 
taken  as  the  measure  of  the  previoxia  over-valua,(.ion  of  tlu'  [)ound, 
and  if  this  were  correct  then  the  net  result  w'ould  ha.ve  Ikhui  I.o  pul. 
France  and  Great  Britain  on  an  equal  footijig. 

Nevertheless,  the  calculation  conceals  a  furtlier  imporlanl.  fact 
which  could  he  thrown  into  the  other  aide  of  the  a.rgum('u(..  It  was 
recognized  that  just  as,  when  wholc.aa,lc  priwis  fa, II,  r(d.a.il  prita's  lag 
behind,  so,  when  wholesale  prices  begin  to  mount  a.ga.in,  T-('t.a.il  pric(',s 
rise  more  slowly  and  may  even  go  on  falling  for  a,  t.iim'.  'I'hus  in  l.he 
same  period  (August  1931  to  August  1934),  rel.ail  food  |)ri(a\s  in  (ircat 
Britain  actually  fell  by  4  per  cent.,  aga.inst  a  20  p(a-  (amt.  fall  for 
retail  food  prices  in  France.  There  we.ro  sp(M;ia.l  a.s  w(dl  a.s  g(m<'ral 
reasons  for  the  contrast  between  the  movenuaits  of  tlu'sc  two  wds 
of  price  indices.  A  great  part  of  the  food  Huppli((s  of  (Jreal.  Britain 
was  drawn  from  countries  (especially  the  Bril.ish  l)(munions  and 
Scandinavian  countries)  whose  currencies  had  d((pr<Haa,t('d  a,gii.in.sl, 
gold  in  at  least  as  great  a  degree  as  ha,d  shvriing.  Hence  th((  mere 
fact  of  the  fall  of  the  pound  did  not  serve  autoina,tie.a,lly  to  inerea.H(>. 
their  price.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  fa,(!e  of  (duaip  imporl.s  IVom 
countries  with  depreciated  exchanges,  France  Inwl  r<(H<»rt(((i  to  further 
measures  of  protection  for  her  own  agriculturalists,  with  a,  e.(»nse.<iuent 
strengthening  effect  upon  internal  prices.  Ha,d  not  (!r('a.t  Britn.in 
adopted  certain  similar  protective  measures  for  luvr  home,  agricadtunq 
the  contrast  might  have  been  still  more  .striking.  I’lut  (uisl,  <if  living 
figures  amplify  the  evidence  of  the  retail  j)ric,c(  indiems ;  for  wh<(r<ms 
between  September  1931  and  September  ,1934  (,h(>,  British  index  (d‘ 
the  cost  of  living  fell  by  1|  per  cent.,  in  ;i<’rane,c  th((  eornwpoading 
index  fell  by  no  more  than  8  per  cent.  We  may  aumma,riz((  th(>s(( 
calculations  thus:  Great  Britain’s  proporti()nat,(i  eomp(itiiiv((  a,dvan 
tage  on  the  basis  of  exchange  rates,  38  per  cent. ;  (;(»rr<(e.(,e(l  for  move 
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ments  of  wlioleKsale  prices,  15  per  cent.;  corrected  for  movements  of 
retail  food  prices,  25  per  cent. ;  corrected  for  movements  of  tlie  cost 
of  living,  34  per  cent. 

’'.rims  w]:iil,e  in  Great  Britain,  the  hscissors'  of  wl,io],esale  prices  and 
the  cost  of  living  wci*o  opo,ned  wider,  in,  hVance  they  were  forced 
together.  Broadly,  former  ‘blade/  might  l)erega,:rded  as  a  measure 
of  the  capacity  of  indusi-ry  tr)  pa,y  wages,  the  latter  d)lacle/  a,s  a 
measure  of  the  wage-level  needed  to  ma.i,ntai,n  a  given  st-andaxd  of 
life.  .1  Ie.nce  it  wa,s  not  surprising  tlnit^  wlierca-s  in  11)34  unenifdoyment 
diminished  i.n  ( lixuit/  Britarin,  while  average  wages  increased,  in  France 
n.ncm])Ioymcnii  grow  worse  in  spiir^  <)1‘  a  steady  pressure  towards  a 
red ludion  of  wages. 

Mass  unemployment  introduced  a  c()np)licatio.u  into  the  thesis  that* 
no  (‘.oimtry  could  gain  in  wealth  at  the  expe^nse  of  its  neighhours,’ 
Possessing  idle  resources  of  imm-power  aaul  capital.  e(|uipmcnt,  a 
(iountry  (;ould  a(lvaau‘.(‘.  in  ])r()S])erity,  i/hrongh  a.  groat.cr  emf)loymcnt 
of  iliosc^  rcsourcu^s,  without  <iny  inc-reaise  of  wealth-- using  ‘wealtlP 
in  (lie  sense  of  ecouomict  capacity,  industrial  eniciency  and  alhlity 
in  pnxurre  goods  abroad,  indeed,  such  a  (‘.ountry  might  increase  its 
industrial  i-ur,nov(a’  by  dint  of  measures  that  actua.lly  diminished  its 
wealth  in  iliis  sense'..  Furthermore,  those  measures  might  lie  of  such, 
a.  kind  a,s  t:0  injure',  not/  merely  the  ‘wealtlP  of  foreign  coimt-rieis,  hut 
also  tludr  ability  to  find  fuller  employnu'jTit  for  idle  men  U/ud  stagnant 
capil/al.  Thus,  alt/liough,  for  instaiun,  aju  iiUToase  of  t/a;riiT  prot/Cchion 
might  mea.n  ii  loss  of  exports  (U|ua.l  to  the  cut  in  imjiorts,  capital 
cxpajision  in  t<he  jiroUxded  industries  might  well  c'.a/use  a  dccn^aso  of 
unempl()yiue,ut  a^nd  a  seexmda/ry  stimulus  to  the  c().nsumpti.o.n  goods 
industries.  At/  the  sa.ine  t/ime,  a/lthough  the  countries  whose  goods 
were  t/hiis  ('.xchuhnl  might/  adopt/  defensive  measures  in  rct/urn,  they 
might,  not  be  ixhh  simila/ily  t/O  rea.(ljust  t.hcir  internal  eeojiomi<\s. 

Wh(vr('.  the  initial  move  WU/S  not  a  ra/isi.ng  of  t/a/rilTs  hut  a.  fa.!!  of  t.hc 
(^xdumge,  no  exinivalent  nh/ort.  wa/S  [Kissihle.  Exchange  depreciation 
is  css(aitia/lly  n'lative,  and  a.!!  currcneic's  can.not  simultaneously  de- 
pree.iat/C  a/gahist  ('.ach  ot.lier.  Moreover,  i]i  this  ease  a  further  stimula- 
t/ive  fa/cd/or  (‘-a-mo  t/o  the  ard  of  the  ('k^preciatlng  country;  for,  being 
loosed  from  tlie  res(/ra/i.nt/S  imposed  on  monetary  policy  by  t.lic  need 
for  prevent/ing  an  outflow  of  gold,  it  could  pursue  a  liheral  credit 
policy  on  the  foiindat/io,n  of  reservos  whoso  noinina/l  value  could  be 
written  up.  It  seems  likely,  indeed,  that  monetary  cxpansioji,  being 
both  (‘.aaise  and  cx>.iise(pie,ncc  of  exchange  depreciia/i/ion,  was  of  more 
a/(ieount  in  t/hc  eexmomie  revivu/l  of  t/ho  otT-gold  (joun tries  than  was 
t)hc  anhancemont  of  their  international  competitive  power.  In  this 
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fashion  the  facts  may  be  reconciled  with  the  theo:r(3t:i,(5a.l  a,xi,omw 
which  at  first  sight  they  seemed  to  conflict. 

In  the  pages  that  follow,  the  experience  of  s('!V(a*aJ  dilTercaili  grou])H 
of  countries  is  examined,  with  special  reference^,  t.o  tlu^.  clhal,  of*  rc^lali  v(' 
exchange  movements  upon  their  economievs.  Firsli  inusfi  (a)nu‘  (Ik'. 
United  States,  since  she  deliberately  employed  (^xc-lia-ngx^  depi^ana. 
tion  as  an  instrument  for  internal  recovery,  Iluai,  by  (a)nlra.st,  wr. 
turn  to  the  European  'gold  bloc',  wIiohc  momlxvrs  inighf^  bo  pr(\suin<‘d 
to  be  the  principal  sufferers  from  the  Ameihain  policy  of  forcing  up 
the  price  of  gold.  The  members  of  the  gold  blo(’-  wm'o  for  f  lu'.  mosf, 
part  creditor  countries;  hence  separate  a-thadhai  nnist  bi'i  givcai  to 
Germany,  as  a  representative  of  debtor  coujil/rios  wliicli  c.bos(‘  (o  inaiu 
tain  the  nominal  parities  of  theii?  currencies,  while  imposing  slringcml. 
’control  on  all  exchange  operations.  ().n  the  oiiher  haiub  tlua’c^ 
debtor  countries  like  those  of  South  Amcihai  v^'hi(*h,  aller  a.  pcaaod 
of  artificial  exchange  regulation,  allowed  their  exchajigc^s  lo  fall  uikUm’ 
economic  pressure.  In  many  ways  similar,  l)ui.  wii-h  common  <^hai\'ic 
teristics  of  their  own,  were  the  British  ()voi'sea.s  Dominions,  whi<h 
form  the  last  group  here  examined. 

(ii)  Diflieulties  in  the  United  Stiat(3H 

The  narrative  of  economic  devclopincniis  i.n  iljnt<xl  Stales  in 
the  last  volume  of  the  Stirvey  broke  olT  at  the  r(nuilua,tio,n  of  tlu^  dolla  r, 
at  59*06  per  cent,  of  its  former  gold  contonls  on  th(^  :ns(.  daouary, 
1934.  This  event  marked  the  end  of  one  pha.se  of  Anuait^a.n  (xronomic. 
policy  and  the  beginning  of  another.  Though  itnports  ol’  gold  info 
the  United  States  continued  throughout  the  year  (<s\(x^p(.ing  a.  ixaicxi 
in  the  early  autumn),  the  abnormal  flow  tha.t  imnuxliatnly  f‘ollovv(xl 
the  revaluation  came  to  an  end  before  March  wa.s  out.  dluaHxdhaa 
until  a  scare  was  raised  in  January  1935  when  it  scxaiKxl  possibh* 
that  the  Supreme  Court  would  give  a  decision  inimic-a.l  to  tlu^  suspim 
sion  of  the  'gold  clause'  in  contracts  and  bonds,  l\  le  (^xiiCsrinil  (‘urreiu-v 
relations  of  the  United  States  did  not  enter  proininenlly  ini.o  piililiV. 
controversy,  nor  in  any  striking  measure  did  tliey  eJTcei  Ixu’  iii(,eriiii.l 
economy. 

Indirect  consequences  of  course  there  wciu,  lx.tli  at  Ix.iix^  a,ixl 
abroad.  While  the  under-valuation  of  the  (lollii.r  itx^ajit  t.radc  dilli 
culties  and  losses  of  gold  for  foreign  countrios,  lor  I, ho  Unit(.<l  HI, at, ox 
it  meant  both  a  release  of  internal  economic  jx.lioy  from  alinoxt  all 
monetary  restraints,  and  a  growing  surplus  of  exports  ov<a-  ixiporls. 
In  the  first  ten  months  of  1934  her  outward  ba,Ia,noo  of  ooimxodity 
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trade  ainoiinted  to  $396,()()0,()0(),  compared  wit/l)  $1 1 1,000,000  in  the 
same  period  of  1933,  aisul  a,  i’ufther  (*,:rcdii  oF  |82,(H)(),000  v\aws  added  in 
the  hist  two  toonlhs  ciFthe  year,  it  vva,s  no  wonder  that  not  iinports 
of  gold  beiw('.en  April  ajul  December  amounted  to  $445,000,000. 
Jmpori-s  oF  gold  in  hVI)rua,ry  ajid  Ma/reh,  tota,lling  $(>90, 000, 000,  had 
ex(UM,Ml(i(l  the  net  losscvs  oFthe  pinvious  two  years  by  about  $70,000,000. 
flenc-c,  l)roadly  spoa^.king,  the  United  States  took  })a;yme,nt  for  her 
1934  excess  ol’export/S  entirely  in  gold. 

it  miglit  have  been  suppos(Ml  that  with  rising  exports  a,nd  with  a 
e.rcdit  poH(*-y  Freed  From  fears  oFgold  losses  -  indeed  l)a:eked  by  mount™ 
ing  gold  {'(^serves— th(^  United  Sta.tns  would  hawe  enjoyed  a  pro™ 
g.rcssiv(^,  iTidustriai  a,dvaiice.  But  tins  was  not  so.  Between  October 
1933,  when  the  gold-huying  policy  wa.s  initiated,  and  Oet-ob(a‘  1934, 
the  index'^  oF  production  in  manuFaeturing  industruvs  Fell  From  70  p<t’ 
cent,  to  73  })ei*  ecni).  oF  the  1923  5  awe!*age.  The  index*  oF  mineral 
[)ro(lu<ttion  stood  at-  the  sa.me  iiguix^  (SI,  [)er  (umt^  oF  1923  5)  at  the 
<md  as  at  iiu^  Ix^gitming  ol'  those  iavelve  months.  h\ietx)ry  employ¬ 
ment  a,nd  [)ayu‘olls  showed  a  slight  improvement;,  but  notonough  t-o 
compensate  For  the  iiuircasc  oF  population  and  llu^.  rise  in  prie.c^^s;  For 
retail  Food  prices  wer(^  over  8  per  ce,nt.  higher  in  ()ctol)er  14)34  tlnui 
tiuw  had  been  in  Oetioixu’  1933.  The  conclusion  (‘.an  scarcely  be 
est‘,ap(^d  tiuit  tiu^-  workers  atta-ctuxl  to  faetory  indust/ry  wei'o,  iF  any- 
thi.ng,  worse  olT  at  ttu^  (uul  oF  1934  ttian  th(\y  laid  been  when  ttie  now 
(‘.urrene.y  poli(\V  was  iniliatcHl;  unemployment  waiS  as  bad  among 
tiuun  auS  it  had  l)0(ai  a  ycxir  (,'ia;rli(vr,  a-nd  their  wa-gexs  (a>uld  buy  k'.ss. 

Why  w(w<^  exp(‘.(‘t;at.ions  thus  Fatsili(xl  V  IVo  main,  rc’tasons  si-a^nd 
out  ainong  nuiny ;  t)h(^  (irst  was  tde  hindering  of  industrial  re(iovei*y 
by  latxuir  dispuUvs,  and  the  se(x)nd,  whkti  a;roso  in  some  mc^asurc  out 
oFtlu^  lirsl-,  wa.s  th(^  i,nsunici(\nc*y  oF  business  (sonlideiuxi.  Ulu^aj)  money 
and  in(lat;(xl  j)ur(4uising  power  Faikxl  to  persmule  the  dirxxdiors  oF 
enlnrprise  ttuit  capital  exf)ansio,n  was  tinuty.  Industries  producing 
ca,pita4  gxxxis  laggcxl  Far  behind  those  pnxluetng  gcxxis  For  consump¬ 
tion,  and  th(^  iron  ajid  slrel  trade  in  particular  Fell  ba;ek,  in,  the  summer 
oF  1934,  int;o  utmost  a^s  (kx^)  a  (k^^pnwion  as  ii;  had  experienc(xl  in  the 
worst  days  ol‘  the  slump. 

Industriat  disturba;,n(^e  was,  porluips,  inevitat)le  when  a  measure  oF 
the  s(u)pe  a.nd  elnmudicx'  oF  the  Nat/ional  Industriat,  fvocovery  Act 
was  appliixl  to  a  (country  like  the  United  Wtatos.  It  was  not  that 
the  provisions  oF  the  Act  were  sociatisticatly  very  far  advanced  by 
standards  oF  [iractke  in,  say,  tb’cat  Ibita-ijii  or  in  (Jornuiuy;  but  they 
wem^  sup(vrimpos(Hl  u[)on  a,n  individualist  tradition  and  a  code  of 
^  ludic.cH  adjiishul  Tor  stvisoiud  variations. 
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competitive  capitalism  which  had  bitten  deep  inl^o  .iiatrioiial  (11011/^111. 
and  conduct.  In  particular,  trade  imioniwiu  and  (.lie  principli^  oC 
collective  bargaming,  which  were  contemporarily  I'l'gardcd  b_\’  (lu^ 
general  public  in  Great  Britam,  not  merely  a.H  norma.l,  lni(.  indiH'd  a.s 
beneficent  features  of  industrial  life,  had  bcoji  regardial  by  (  lie  ma.sa 
of  Americans  outside  the  unions  themselves  with  dislrii.sl,  and  aninio 
sity.  The  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  its  con.slil.iKMd.  unions 
had  not  been  imbued  with  the  doctrines  of  militajd.  sodalism  and  (  bo 
class  war,  though  industrial  depression,  widcspriawl  uiu'inploynK'id. 
and  the  general  attack  on  wage  standards  drove  (.lie  liVd(M-a.(.ioii  (.<> 
a  more  radical  and  more  defiant  attitude. 

The  organizations  linked  in  the  A.F.L.  wcixi  for  (be  niosl,  pa  it  (lio.se 
of  comparatively  well-paid,  skilled  artisans.  One  of  (.lie  ri'a.sons  for 
the  weakness  of  trade-union  organization  in  poorly  paid  uiiskillc'd 
occupations  was  the  fact  that  labour  of  this  (da,ss  luid  bixm  largidy 
recruited  from  among  the  immigrant  population.  Not  only  weri'  I  besi' 
immigrant  workers  often  prepared  to  accept  lower  wa.g<Ns  (  liaii  iia  l  ive 
born  Americans;  their  continual  infiu.x  at  (.be  lowm-  level, s  of  (.lu> 
economic  and  social  scale  prevented  the  eniergeuee  of  a.  .slable  in 
dustrial  proletariat  informed  with  class  eon.seioiisii(\Ms.  'flu'  slowing 
down  of  immigration  after  the  War  was  already  all.ering  (.he  foiimbr 
tions  of  the  American  social  system.  The  slum]),  by  desl  roying  liojte.s 
of  rapid  progress  up  that  economic  and  social  s(ai,le,  a.nd  by  ii.llli(d.ing 
even  the  highly  paid  and  successful  worker  vvil.b  (,he  eliroiiie  fear 
of  unemployment,  changed  the  scene  beyond  r(MX)giii(.ion.  d'he 
electoral  triumph  of  President  Roosevelt,  with  his  brief  for  (be  'for 
gotten  man’,  was  followed  by  the  passage  of  (be  Na(,iona,l  1  ndns(ria.l 
Recovery  Act,  with  its  clauses  giving  Govornnieid,  endoi-.s('nien(.  (.o 
trade  unionism  and  Government  sanction  (;o  the  frui(,s  of  (■.olleclivo 
bargaining.  The  trade  unions,  with  tlieir  new  of  vvoi'king 
solidarity,  and  their-  new  socialistic  aspirations,  were  in  an  a,g<n-<'s,sive 
and  ambitious  mood. 


[U) 

All  three  major  labour  disturbances  in  the  lJni(;cd  Ml,attxs  in  I  !»;(■( 
the  motor-industry  depute  in  March,  the  Han  Fra,nei,seo  gwK'ra,!  si.riUe 
m  June,  and  the  textile  strike  in  September  — as  well  a,s  thi-  iidennit 
tent  and  often  serious  troubles  in  the  steel  industry,  may  bi^  (,ra,ced 
more  or  less  directly  to  the  question  of  trade  unionism  a.nd  of  the 
workers  representation  for  the  purpose  of  collective,  barga.ining. 
Section  7  (a)  of  the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act  laid  down  tluit 
employees  should  have  the  right  to  organize  and  bargain  (iolieH-tive-ly 
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tliroiigli  representatives  of  their  own  choosing,  and  tliat  no  employee 
should  be  rc(|nircd,  as  a  cojiclition  of  employment,  to  join  axiy  company 
union  or  to  I'clrain  irom  joining  a  labour  organization  of  his  own 
choosing.  In  so  ia/r  a^s  this  sec-tion  could  liave  been  enforced,  it  would 
have  put  a  stop  to  tlic  practic.o,  then  extensive  among  employers,  of 
compelling  all  their  cm[)loyces  to  belong  to  a.  company  union  (i.c.  a 
union  liinliycd  to  the  pa/rt-icaila/i’  concern,  a.nd  snspe(d}  by  I'^aboiir— not 
always  unjustiiiably-  as  subservient  to  the  employer's  interests),  or 
of  forbidding  them  to  belong  to  otluvr  unions.  (),n  the  otlier  hand,  it 
l(dt  exposed  a  wide  area*  ol  possible  (lis[)ute  over  the  (|uestion  who 
should  repres(mt  the  men,  in  (U)llectivc  bargaining  and  in  the  elabora¬ 
tion  of  NationaJ  Itecovery  Administration  codes  ibe  company  unions, 
the  craft  unions  represe,ntod  in  the  Anuvrican  Fed(vra.tion  of  LaJ)<>r, 
or  jiational  industrial  unions  of  which  the  Amalgamated  (Clothing 
Workers  Union  aaul  th<^  United  Mine  Workers  were  the  chief  exa-mplcs. 

!u  the  motor  industry,  Mr.  Ihmry  herd,  ever  a-n  obdurate  op})oncnt 
of  trade  unionism,  had  fought  in  \\)Xl  a  winning  battle  against  strikes 
and  threats  of  strikes,  (wen  against  th(^  NJt.A.  in  a*ll  its  early  power; 
for  although  he  coji formed  to  (a*nd  often  bct*t*(u'ed)  the  f)r()vi,sions  of 
the  motor-indust.ry  code  concerning  hours  and  wages  a*nd  working 
(conditions,  he  rcl'usod  t/O  rexcognizo  the  validity  of  its  collective  bar¬ 
gaining  (cla,us(\s,  and  dischiincMl  to  (juaJify  for  tla^  Blue  Fagle. 
(co,nse(iue,nt  |)enalti(cs  he  met  with  (Mpuurnnity.  In  MarcJi  1934  the 
union  ((uestion  broke  out  again,  the  motor  manufacturers  having 
ncfuscnl  to  nneognize,  or  to  sign  (contracts  with,  any  union  aniliated 
U)  the  ,Am(cri.(ca*n  hedevration  of  Labor.  A  siiakc  of  aJl  grades  of  labour 
was  t-hrccaicncd  by  Ihcc  Fcdicraition  on  ihcc  21st  March,  but  was  j)()st- 
ponced  thi’ough  the  personal  intcrv(cnti()n  of  the  President,  in  order 
that/  cojderxuKcccs  with  rep:r(csontativccs  of  em{)l()y(vrs  a*nd  workers 
might  be  held  at  the  White  House.  The  empl()y(vrs  liml  forccstalknl 
[)()[)ular  a/ttack,  a*n(l  haxl  ccojuxcniratol  attention  on  the  company 
union  issue,  by  previously  (c()n(c(cdi.ng  the  ITesidml’s  [)lea  for  a  cut 
in  working  hours  from  forty  to  thirty-six  ])ov  wccek  without  rccduction 
in  j)ay.  Oji  tlu^>  2r)tli  Ma/rch,  a.,n  agrcccxl  scttlcnumt  was  readuxl.  A 
board  was  to  bo  set  up  imnuediately,  with  final  binding  powers  in  all 
(pucstions  of  'ropiusontation,  discharge  and  discrimination’,  and  with 
accoss  to  [)ay  rolls  on  the  one  hand  and  tradeumion  lists  on  the  other ; 
t/ho  board  to  consist  of  oiic  rcprosoiitativo  of  Labour,  one  of  the  em- 
l)loycrs,  mul  a  neutral  cbm'rman.  The  Govcrnuicmt,  dcctared  Mr. 
Hooscvelt, 

mak(\s  it  (‘.hear  that  it  favours  no  particular  union  or  particsular  form  of 

cctnployccc  orgauizatiou  or  rcprcs(aitatiou.  Tl'io  Government's  only  .duty 
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is  to  secure  absolute  freedom  of  choice,  without  c<KM'eioti,  r(wti'iiiiit,  <ir 
intimidation  from  any  source. 

The  employers  agreed,  not  only  not  to  discriiniimto  uguiii.sl  ;uiy 
employee  on  account  of  his  union  mombo:rslii|),  but  also,  in  I  lu'  went 
of  a  cut  in  the  labour  force,  to  lay  olf  no  greater  |»ro|)orl  ion  of  non 
company  unionists  than  of  other  ciuployceH.  'Flu^  l’r('si(l(‘nl.  ('.k 
pressed  a  hope  that  this  ‘works  council’  plan,  and  other  prineifiles 
of  the  settlement,  would  develoj)  into  a  model  for  oUkm-  indiistih's. 
At  the  end  of  June  a  grave  strilcc  wJiieh  lhr(^at(m('(l  in  th(>  sloel 
industry  was  averted  (this  time  through  tlui  mediation  of  Mins 
Perldns,  the  Secretary  of  Labour),  by  the  appoiid.numt  of  a.  hoard  (»(’ 
three  impartial  arbitrators  who  in  future'  weu’ee  to  settle'  dinVre'ne'ees 
between  employers  and  work-people. 

The  similar  board  appointed  by  the  Presiekmt  to  nu'diale'.  in  I  he' 
longshoremen’s  strike  on  the  Pacific  eenast  eliel  jml,  nuH'l,  wil  h  e'ciued 
success.  The  rights  and  wrongs,  and  eveen  tlui  preietse^  issue',  eif  the' 
original  dispute  were  obscure— -or  ccrteiinly  eeppe'iiere'd  so  IVotei  ei,  elis 
tance  but  it  soon  developed  into  a  battle  eevevr  lliee  (teiii'eeete'r  of 
employees’  representation.  Other  uniems  in  eSan  Ki'eine'iseeo  jend  othe'r 
Pacihe  cities  took  up  the  longslieeromem’s  eeise,  euiel  e>n  thee  I  Ith  dedv, 
1934,  after  a  series  of  sympathetic  strikes,  eledeegatees  of  1 1.'-,  unioi'is 
decided  by  a  majority  (not  counting  ahsteidlejiis)  lo  eaill  a.  loe'.-d 
general  strhre  as  from  8  a.m.  on  the  .Kith  duly.  I’he^  Kre'side'id.  was 
then  on  holiday,  cruising  in  the  Paeitie.  'Fhe^  sirihe'.  he'gan  at  Uie' 
appointed  time.  Thousands  of  jwopic,  fe;.,ring  simrtagee  of  food, 
had  already  left  San  Francisco  and  Oakhuiel.  h\)ur  thousanel  nu  tioiuil 
guardsmen,  equipped  with  tanks  and  a  lielel  in-tilh'ry  unit,  ue'i-e' 
stationed  on  the  water-front,  while  1,800  regubu-  anel  spe'eaal  polie'e' 
men  were  mustered  to  prevent  any  onthreak  of  viohnieo.  'I’lu^  Ml  rik(' 
Strategy  Committee,  which  expressed  the  inlontion  of  ket'ping  tlu' 
strike  a  ‘managed’  one,  had  its  owji  patrols  in  the  H(r('('(,s  to  pivvt'nt 
excesses  by  strikers.  It  permitted  the  delivery  of  milk  and  Innad 
and  of  supphe?  to  hospitals  and  other  j.uhlict  insdfntions  Ik'I.rol 
poyed  one  of  the  scarcest  and  most  necessary  eominodilk's  (Imt,  wt'H' 
held  up.  On  the  17th  July  the  (.k)mmittn(^  pa,SH(.l  hy  a,  narrow 
majority  a  resolution  appealing  to  the  Jhesident  In  interw'.m'  on  t.lu' 
basis  of  the  submission  of  all  questions  involved  in  the  water  froid, 
^spute  to  arbitration  by  the  President’s  Ix.ngshore  Board.  ( )„  tlu' 
19th  they  voted  to  end  all  sympathetic  strikes,  after  tiu'.  I'rtwidcmt’s 
card  had  promised  that  the  maritime  unions,  whiiih  had  aeeoin  ■ 

consideration  in  the 
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IMic  si4‘ikc,  t/hoiigli  most  intense  in  San  Erancisco,  had  extended 
oxer  inosi*  ol'  tlu^  Panilii*,  eoa.st  nortli  of  Los  Angeles.  It  had  provoked 
some  l)loodsluMi  a,iid  jmie.h  puhlici  bitterness,  but  it  had  been  on  the 
whok';  ordei’ly,  a.nd  noi-  'unsucu*,essiul  in  forcing  to  an  issue  a  dispute 
tlnit  (bi-  ina.,ny  wi^c'-Jcs  laid  poisoned  industrial  relations  and  injured 
trade  and  industry  in  tlu^  Far  VV(^st. 

On  Ist;  S(^ptenibcr,  1934,  a  great  strike  began  in  the  textile 
indusl.ry,  490,900  i»o  450,000  eniployecvs  ob(\vi,ng  the  call  to  cease 
woi'k.  The  (irst-  ot'  the  several  issues  involved  wa,s  the  fnamliar  one 
ol'  l.ratU^-union  recognition— tlu^,  deina.nd  tlia-t  the  einployers  and  the 
code  a.uikoritiies  should  a.(‘.ee})t  the  United  Textile  VVoi’kers  as  the 
so!(^  eolle(‘-tiv(^  bargari.ning  agency  of  tlie  industry.  .Before  the  regime 
ofN.H.A.,  this  imion  had  Inid  a.  meinhershij)  of  some  20,000;  hut  by 
Ma.y  1934  it  elaimed  a.  membershij)  of  about  300,000  in  the  eottoir 
t.(v\til<b  industry  a-kme.  Dthevr  dcmninds  of  t4ie  strikers  imiliukul  the 
(vreal  ion  ol‘ elhuit^ive  maie.himu’y  for  enfoixang  tilu^  labour  provisions  o( 
tlie  N.lt.A.  code,  tlu^  sa.nu'>  pay  for  a*  30“ hour  \v(ok  a.s  luul  been  hxed 
under  tlu^  (uxk^  for  a.  40-hour  vv(‘ek  when  the  indust. ry  was  runtiing 
fuller  time,*  and  the  rcgulat.ion  of  the  hstrotieli-ouU  in  the  interest 
of  tlu3  woi'Jvers. 

44h';  strilu^.  was  hitter  a.nd  bloody,  csf)eciatly  in.  the  South,  where 
wagx^s  w(a‘(^>  a.  good  dciat  lowei*  l.luin  in  ihe  .New  Eughwid  t^nlls.  In 
ttu':  e,()urse  of  it,  sixteen  |)(m>|)1o  w(M‘e  killed  a.nd  200  wounded.  For 
va.i*i()us  rea.s<)ns,  (‘.luelly  tlu')  i,ne.om|>lete.noss  of  t.i'ade- union  organiza¬ 
tion  a,nd  m(nt)h(M*ship,  t-he  strike  wa.s  never  more  tha.n  [)artia.l,  ajid 
the  nuMi  wore  hirt.her  hn..ndic.apped  by  shortage  ol  moru^y.  Ihaleral 
r(4i(d'  I'lmds,  on  wlii(‘.h  they  had  counted,  wore  in  most  cases  I'clused 
t.o  strikeu's.  AfUx*  t.hree  weeks  the  strike  was  called  olT.  ,A  Fedei‘a.l 
l>()a.r(l  ofimiuiry  laid  presead.cxi  a.  ro[)ort  recommending  t.lnitj  a/rextilo 
La.hor  delations  BoarTl  slionid  be  s(vt;  up;  that)  th(‘-  l)e})Hrtment  o( 
La.l)or  should  ma,ko  a.  st.udy  of  wage  conditions;  that  t.he  Labor 
R.C!la.t.ions  Boa.rd  should  a.p|)()int  a  sui)sidiary  board  t.o  (had  with  the 
hst.r(4.ch"()uU  ;  but  iba.t  nuaiuwhilc  individual  work-loads  should  not 
be  liuaeascHl.  14ie.  e,()ntem})latod  oiruual  siOKa’intendence  ol  wag(^  a.nd 
kibour  (unulit.ions  wa.s  distasUdid  to  the  employei's,  but  on  the  main 
issu(W)f  t.ra.d(v  uuion  mcognition  the  work-people  were  unable  to  secure 
thesu|)f)ort  of  the  hoax'd  of  imiuiry,  which,  (knlaind  tlnit  Lin  industry¬ 
wide  (iollectivo  a.gr(Hnneut  bctwcxai  the  employers  as  a  group  and  the 
Unikal  '^rcxtilo  Workers’  wa.s  not  at  that  time  '■Icasihlek 

ddius,  the  principal  labour  dis[)utcs  in  1 934  had  boon  settled  with- 

^  Tlui  iiulc^x,  of  productiioa  in  t.ln^  textile  industry  loll  by  no  k^Hs  than  42 
p<‘r  (uniit.  h<4.vv(‘(ai  .huu^-  P.).'l3  ajud  June  1934. 
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out  exception  through  Government  mediation,  usually  by  wav  of 
the  nomination  of  an  arbitral  board  to  setiki  (utlier  tlu^  ilm^('(iia((^ 
issue  or  future  labour  differences  in  the  industi-y  eoncei'ned.  'I'liad 
this  approach  to  industrial  relations  had  beeoim^  a,u  acec^pled  itmn 
of  the  Administration’s  policy  was  conJirmed  l)y  l*r('sid(Mil.  Room* 
velt  in  his  ‘fireside’  broadcast  on  the  itotli  lSe[)t<unh(u'.  Il('  IIk'h 
declared  that  he  would  seek,  in  tlio  (tonlerenec's  Ihal.  Ik'  inl<>nd(>d 
forthwith  to  hold  with  Capital  and  Laboiii-,  asHurajici's  of 

the  making  and  maintenance  of  agroements  wliieli  cian  Ik'  inutuallv  l•elie(l 
upon,  and  under  which  wages,  hours  and  working  conditions  mn.v  b<« 
determined,  and  any  later  adjustments  shall  Ik^  mink',  eitln>r  hi'  agrce- 

cas®  of  disagreement,  throngli  mediation  or  arliil  nd  ion 

by  otate  or  I^edera.l  agencies. 

■He  mtended,  he  said,  to  inaugurate  ‘a  spccifie  Irial  period  of  imlns 
trial  peace’. 

Yet  conciliation  and  arbitration,  sueecssful  as  tlnw'  might  he  in 
particular  industrial  disputes,  clearly  eoiild  not  Holv(/th<'  main  pro 
blem  of  trade  unionism  and  of  Section  7  (a)  of  ihc:  Reeoven  Act. 
On  the  8th  October  the  American  Federation  of  hahor  ronmdli' 
approved  a  report  of  its  Executive  Couneil  wind.  r('H'r.v<l  lo  the 
disillusionment’  of  Labour  with  the  working  of  Si'ction  7  (a),  i,,  so 
lar  as  may  employers  were  refusing  to  allow  eolleetive  hiu-gaiidm-  hy 
thy  employees.  It  instructed  the  Exeentive  Connell  to  oh’lain  le.-ai 
outlwry  of  company  unions,  and  to  press  for  sneh  modi(i.'atiomro|- 
he  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act  and  espeeiaJly  (d'Se.dion  7  (a) 
as  to  make  imyssible  ‘official  misiutorpretation of  (  In-,  law.  ( )„’ 
e  same  ocysion  the  Eederation  umuiinionsly  msolvi'd  to  mido-  (  he 
^-hour  yek  m  all  industry  a  paramount  ohjeudive  of  i(„s  pi.fii.y 

sonl^  <<<>vermneul, 

trial^RA  ^  under  Section  7  (a)  of  (be  Nabiomd  Indus 

i  y  Act,  on  the  ground  that  the  eomiiany  had  atU'inpled 

them  into  a  company  union,  created,  financed  ami  dominaled  hv  ( he 
management.  It  was  aUeged  that  tl.o  c„,„p„nv  ijlV  2.:,,,..;;  I.l:,: 

Tin  w°l'  '“f  *’'*  -Imalgamatoil  . . .  Ir  ,,11,1 

xneweirton  steel  Company  contended  that  the  intbnidabion  h;„l 
the  lattoThefalW  Amalgamated  Asso, nation  • 

ne  latter  they  alleged,  had  demanded  a ‘closed  shop’  which  unc.  / 

warranted  by  Section  ,  (a)  ol  the  National  Ind,* '.i  H, 
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The  respoiidcnis  Further  a.rguod  that  this  section  of  the  Act  was 
nnconstitutional,  si.uco  it  jnsrported  to  assert  the  authority  of  Con¬ 
gress  in  a,  field  of  (^onnnca'cc  otliei*  than  that  allotted  to  it  by  the 
(institution,  namely,  i.nixu’stale  and  foreign  commerce  only.  0.n  i/he 
24th  .h\4)rua;ry,  1925,  t.hc  .hoderal  (iurt  at  Wihnington  gave  judg¬ 
ment.  TUo  (iourt  uf)h(4d  the  Comjjanyts  main  contention,  declaring 
that/  Se(d/i()n  7  (a-),  aa  applied  in  this  instance,  was  nnconstitutional 
imd  void.  'This  decision  of)e,ncd  uf)  the  prospc^ct  of  a  further  seiles 
of  da!uaging  disputes  over  the  pilnciples  and  practice  of  collecdiive 
ba:rgaii.ni:ng. 

.But  still  more  da,maging  to  the  whole  system  of  labour  relations 
under  t/he  JNIcnv  Deal  wa.s  the  Sufvrcine  (Court’s  decision  in  the  Schecliter 
c^ase,  whi(‘.h  will  bo  mentioned  more  fully  later  in  connexioii  witli 
.N.ILA.  a.s  a,  whole';.  Brielly,  the  (kuasion  applied  to  the  major  pro-, 
visiojis  of  i/h(^  Nat/i<).nal  Industrial  Kecovery  Ac.t  the  saane  (tonstii/U- 
ifiojiat  ruling  as  the  Wilmington  (-oiirt  luui  applied  to  Sccliou  7  (a). 
WludJua-  lahour  dispute's  we)ulel  bo  diminished  e)r  aggravateal  by  tlie 
abseiU'e^  e)l‘a  geaicral  k^gislafive^  saaictiem  to  vvhi(;h  te>  ap{>eail  reanaiiUHl 
i/e>  be  seem.  It  wa-s  al-  kaist  arguable  tluit  Hectiem  7  (a,),  he)\vev(vr 
valuable  te)  the  wageHairners,  hael  been  a.  se)urce  e)r  IVic'.tiem  rather 
tluin  e)f  f)ea.e^(^  in  Americ.an  industrial  redai-iems. 

{!))  (hiANons  IN  N.K/.A. 

Dxperiene'.e  e)f  tlu^  eipcnitiem  of  l<he  Nafieinal  Industrial  Keceiveiy 
Ae‘t  was  se^a.rexdy  ineno  (MU'.ouraging  in  e)ther  diiectkms.  In  his  message 
lie)  ( ^o.ngre'iss  em  the  2rel  ehmuary,  1924,  Mr.  Hoeiscvelt  eleedareel  tluit 
in  N.K/.A.  i/hey  hael  eu’csa-ted  hi  [lernuinent  fea.turc  e)F  e)ur  meHlerni/xul 
industriaJ  st.ructuro\  a-nel  i/Iuit  it  wxiukl  c.emtimio  imeku:  the  super- 
visiein,  theiugh  .ne)i/  (/he  a.rbit/rary  died/atiem,  of  the  Ce)vcr.nment  itself. 
H(^  praUeMl  the  Aed/  lor  t/he  rente aa-tiem  e)f  milliems  eif  unemployeKl  te) 
weirk,  tor  the'/  ahe)litie)n  of  child  kibe)ur,  aaul  lor  t-he  self orga-nizalion 
of  inelust/ry  on  the  streMigih  e)f  a  groatea*  imdersi/anding  that  reaisemahlo 
pre)lils  were^  ce)inpa.tible  \v\ih  aekapiato  wage's  anel  pre)per  ea)ndii/ie)nH 
of  we)rlv. 

We^  se'edv  [  heasaiel  |  theuk'liinte',  e'uel  e)f  j)nwciiting  eM)mbinatie)r)s  in  furtlu'r- 
aueu^  e)f  nu)ne)poly  and  in  restraint  of  traeles  wliile^  at  the^  same'-  tinier  wc 
Hc'edi  te)  ])rewe'nt  ruitmuH  rivalrie's  within  ineiustrial  gre)ups,  whie^h  in 
nuiny  erases  re'seanhle*!  the^  ga.ng  wars  of  tlic  unel('rwe)rkl,  anel  in  whiedi  the', 
re'al  vied/ini  in  eweny  euise^  is  tlie^  |)ubliti  itse^lf. 

ddiree  me)nt/hs  hitcr,  wluai  he  deUvered  himself  again  oji  the  broad  inn 
plieuit/ions  of  N.H.A.,  his  stress  was  not  em,  tlic  centre)!  e)f  competition 
but  e)n  i/he  stimulatiojx  e)f  cmpk)yment. 
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The  whole  objective  of  the  N.R.A.  i.s  to  raise'  piililiee  [)ur('hasiiig  jiowcr 
[said  the  President].  With  millions  still  inu'inploye'el,  the'  |nii-diasiiig 
power  of  the  people  is  still  greatly  curtailed.  It  ('iiii  only  he  inen'ased 
and  sustained  by  striving  for  the  lowc'st  sc'lieduh'  of  piha's  on  which 
higher  wages  and  increasing  emjdoyment  ('an  Ix'  niaintaiinxl.  Tlu' 
Government  cannot  for  ever  continue  to  bear  tin?  whole  hnr(l('n  of 
unemployment. 

And  by  the  30th  September,  on  the  occasion  of  his  lu'eadcast  ‘liro- 
side  chat’,  his  enthusiasm  for  the  permanonce  of  .N.R.A.  had  Ix'on 
whittled  down  to  a  declaration  that  ‘those  fuiudions  of  the  A('t 
which  have  proved  of  worth  will  be  made  part  of  tlie.  [HsriuaiH'ut 
machinery  of  government’. 

The  fact  was  that  in  1934  the  remorseless  harrow  of  evmifs  had 
exposed  to  the  day  the  buried  inconsistencies  of  the  N.R.A.  selumu'. 
•Three  main  motives  had  animated  its  con.st.riudion  tiu'  belied’  of 
certain  business  leaders  in  ‘industrial  solf-govcvrmm'ut’  for  the  regula. 
tion  of  competition;  the  need  for  legislation  (like'  the  Faedory  Aels 
and  the  Trade  Boards  Act  in  Great  Britain)  to  prolred.  the  workers 
against  the  effects  of  chaotic  competition,  especially  in  times  of 
depression;  and  the  theory  that  uncniploynumt  eeoidd  be'  diininishe'd 
by  spreading  more  extensively  the  available  volume'  of  work  (by 
shortening  hours,  abolishing  child  labour  or  lovveeriug  the'  re'tire'me'nt 
age).  This  last  theory  was  generally  combined  or  ('onfuse'd  with  the' 
‘high  wages  theory’,  the  theory  .that  high  wage's  ine'ani,  increased 
purchasing  power,  which  in  turn  meant  highe.r  profits.  Hue'll  a.  eriss 
cross  of  motives  was  bound  to  lead  to  conlliets  in  prartiee'.  One  by 
product  has  already  been  noted — the  reduced  pureluising  power  of 
individual  earnings,  through  the  greater  rise  in  idie  cost  of  living  than 
in  average  factory  wages.  The  high,  wage  theory  was  trappi'd  in 
reverse  gear.  StiU  more  paradoxical  was  the  siK'e.tae.le  of  the  N.R.A. 
authorities  obtaining  (for  instance  in  the  dyeing  and  elea.ning  in 
dustry)  injunctions  to  stop  trading  at  prices  lower  than  those  speedlied 
in  the  codes,  while  another  department  of  government  was  simnl 

taneously  seeking  process  against  meat-packing  com  pa, nies  and  others, 

whom  it  accused  of  conspiring  to  manipulate  and  e'ontrol  price's 
The  history  of  N.R.A.  in  1934  was  largely  the  story  of  the  r','(s,n 
sideration,  and  eventually  of  the  practical  abiindomnent,  of  the' 
price-fixing  provisions  of  the  codes.  At  the  end  of  February,  ( ieneral 
Hugh  Johnson,  the  Administrator  under  the  Act,  called  a  eonfe're'nee 
of  representatives  of  the  different  industrial  eoekis  to  i'op,»rt  a.n<l 
discuss  how  they  were  working.  -When  it  ojicncd,  General  .lohimon 
propounded  a  list  of  twelve  specific  reforms  which,  his  deparl.ment 
regarded  as  necessary  on  the  basis  of  information  that  they  had  ali'eaxl  v 
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rcHKMvod.  Ilu^sc  iiK'ludod  i’urthor  rcdxicticms  in  lioTirw  of  work  and 
i'uri/hcr  iiuvrcjusoK  in  wagc-ralcs,  the  kottcr  protection  of  small  oiiter- 
f)ris(\s  a>^’ai.!ist>  mono}K)ly,  tilui  c-o-ordi nation  or  ajnalga.niati.on  oi‘ codes 
in  a.ssoc.iafed  indnstxix's  a,nd  more  enVetive  proven tioii  oF  sales  below 
(‘,osis  of  prodiK^t ion.  On  the  generat  })ric(viixing  issno,  however,  he 
was  <M|uivo(ad,  jKa*haps  wisely,  for  the  (x)inplaints  voiend  a,t  tl\e  (*-o.u~ 
feaxaua^  wxax".  for  tlu';  most  pa/rt  directed  a.gainst  tlris  aspect  of  the 
(X)d(‘S.  The  Oonsnnu'rs'  Advisory  Hoard  established  u.nder  the  Acd 
pr('.s<Md(‘d  a.  S(‘athi.ng  ix^port,  declaring  Hnit  the  effort  to  increase 
purdiasing  power  through  N.lt.A.  had  too  often  been  .nidlihed  by 
ex(a\ssiv(^  inc-ixaisc's  in  pricx^s,  assured  or  facilitated  by  monopolistic*. 
pra.(‘Iices  axithoi-izcal  or  ciicoura.ged  by  the  c.odes.  It  wars  a,t  this 
jund^mx*-  ihat^  tlu^  Presidcaiit  delivered  the  s[)ce<^h  (pioi-od  a.bove,  de-* 
(^la.ring  (hat.  ttiey  should  striven  for  Mtu*.  lowest  scheduU'.  of  prices  om 
which  higlua*  wagcNs  and  increasing  employment  (am  be  ma-intainedh 
Som(\  wxxdvs  latcu’  Ituax^.  was  publislual  the  repori.  of  the  Nattonal 
Itevicwv  Board,  inuha*  (tie  diairmanship  of  Mr.  Olarciuio  Harrow, 
ap[)oin(ed  by  (lu^  President/  (.o  asc.erta/in  wlndtuvr  a.ny  N.K..A.  codes 
wxvix^.  ‘■(hasigtHHl  (.o  promoie  mono()ohcs  or  (.o  domimitc^  or  opjvress 
small  (vn(e.r[)ris(\s'.  This  nominatly  interim  tx*. port  was  sa,va/gely  hostile 
(,o  (In':  (*xis(tng  piau't/ic'.e  unden*  N.ht.A.  Oiu^.  scud.ion  of  tlu)  BoaixPs 
nuanlxu's  (hmiandcxl  ixwdvat  of  the  a,nl/id/rust  hiw's  ((Vom  w'hichi  codifuxl 
industry  had  Ixxm  rehaiscxl),  while  t-he  ofluvr  dema.jukxl  a 
<x*.onomy\  witti  soda/li/xxl  ownership  and  (‘xmtrol  of  industry* 

On  t  lu*.  7(  h  rlune  tilu‘,  Nat.ionat  itc^.covcvry  Administration  aamoun(*.(xl 
that/  i(.  would  jio  Io.ng(vr  i\x  priex^s  in  its  codecs  of  fa/ir  praetiee  for 
indust  i’v,  (a\(x'j)t/  in  wxdl  defincal  emergencies,  a.nd  that  it  would  move 
by  negottu/t  ion  to  gd.  industries  a.hxaady  ccxhxl  to  modify  tluar  bases 
for  hxing  prices.  1I)C!  voicx^  of  t/he  (‘.onsuiner  (jontimuxl  io  be  luMird 
in  ttu^  huHl,  most/  t.rencha/.nt  ly  through,  tlu^  rnouttis  of  Hena/tors  lh>ra.h 
iiiul  Nyx^. ;  nuamwhih*.  t.lu^  pricxvtixing  provisio.ns  of  the  N.H.A.  codecs 
vvenx^  allowxxl  t.o  (a.ll  int.o  m^gl<‘.ct,  and  wIkui,  in  l)(v;omb(vr,  oniciu/l 
plans  for  a.  revdseul  N.lkA.  were  })ubhsh(xl,  tlu'.  pricx^fixing  elenumt 
had  })ra/d/i<*a/lly  disa/pp(^a.r(HL  At  t/he  (aid  of  Wefitendier  OoiKwal 
Johnson  had  resigned  IVom  the  position  of  Adrninistrat/Or,  a/ud  the 
post/  was  rephu'cxl  by  t.wo  boa.rds,  one  for  geiKYra,!  policy  a-nd  one  for 
a/dmi.nist.ra.t.io.n.  Mr,  1  )ona.ld  Itichlierg  suceuioded  t/he  (lencra/1  as  'cliiof 
of  st.a,lU  in  the  ,N*P/.A.  It  was  in  this  phase  of  transition  and  doubt 
that/  t/he  st/ory  of  N.H..A.  passed  out  of  H)34  into  Plvlf).  Midway 
t/hrough  t/h(^  la.(/l/(u*  year  t/he  ,Na/tional Industrial  Hexiovory  Act,  adopted 
as  a,n  emergemey  nu^asure^  with  t/wo  years’  life,  wa/S  due  to  expire, 
and  the  prosixuit  of  rewriting  it  as  part  of  tlio  permanent  framework 
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of  American  legislation  was  giving  rise  to  jiincli  })r<)|)aga.ii(la.  and 
debate.  The  Darrow  Committee  had  pointed  out  iho  in('vi(,a.l>l(' 
choice  of  economic  designs — laisser-faire  In  the  inierest  of  i.lu'  public, 
as  consumers,  or  Socialism  in  the  interest  of  the  pu])li(!  a,K  worlo'i-s. 
The  straddling  policy  of  regulated  monopoly  under  Iia,d  fa  ilcul 

to  appease  either  side.  Nevertheless,  the  degree  of  i(,s  aia^eplabilif  y 
in  spite  of  criticisms,  and  of  its  importance  in  spite  of  (evasions  a.tid 
retreats,  was  vividly  displayed  by  the  confusio,n  that  a.rose  when  i.lic^ 
constitutionality  of  the  Act’s  main  provisions  wa,s  d(Mii(Ml  by  llu' 
Supreme  Court  in  its  decision  of  the  27th  May,  in  the  S(dnHddiei- 
case.  A  firm  of  poulterers  of  that  name  had  ap])ea,led  aga  inst  a.  con¬ 
viction  for  violation  of  the  Poultry  tlode.  'Tbe  c:igli(c('n  (uamis 
against  them  included  alleged  infrhigcinents  of  iJie  \va,ges  and  liours 
■provisions  of  the  Code,  and  alleged  unfair  trade  pracliccs.  'I’lic  ( 'ourt 
unanimously  allowed  the  appeal  on  all  counis,  dec.ia,ring  (ha.(,  (be 
conferring  of  code-making  authority  on  the  Pr(\siden(.  and  i-iie  in¬ 
dustries  concerned  was  an  unconstitulional  dekigation  of  legislative 
power.  The  Court  further  declared  that  tlu^  |i’ede,ra.l  Congnsss  a.iid 
Executive  had  no  constitutional  right  to  rcgidato  industri<'s  (ady 
indirectly  engaged  in  or  concerned  with  inter-,sta,(.e  counH(>r(^<'.  No 
decision  could  have  been  more  completely  ajid  finally  hostifi^  to  (  he 
operative  principle  of  the  National  lndus(;rial  Iteeovcry  Act..  \\'ha.(, 
ever  might  come  in  the  future,  and  however  skilfully  the  Adminis 
tration  might  find  means  of  circumventing  the  constitutional  obst,a.ck's, 
one  stage  of  the  New  Deal  was  thus  Inought  to  a,  sue  k  len  dosen  Igi  loin  i- 
nious  as  its  end  may  have  been — condemned  to  (hialli  a.s  a.  prc.t('nd<'r 
to  constitutionahty— N.R.A.hadmadc,  forgood  or  ill,  a,  profound  a.n<l 
lasting  impress  upon  American  economic  life. 


(c)  The  Nbwjsb  Djsal 

^  On  the  18th  June,  1934,  the  seventy-third  Congress  of  (lu^  Uniind 
States  adjourned  sim  die.  This  was  tlic  Congress  (lect(‘.d  al.  tlu'  sanu' 
time  as  President  Roosevelt  himself,  and  called  by  him  itd.o  special 
session  in  the  fateful  days  of  March  1933.  .Its  departures  from  VVashim- 
ton  marked  the  end  of  the  second  phase  of  the  New  Devil  ■  (be  firsl 
was  the  emergency  phase,  the  second  the  phase  of  leigislaidve^  enii 
sohdation.  Several  of  the  legislative  cnactmc.utH  eif  1931  eif  e'ourse 
rouneied  o£E  or  reinforced  the  policies  aeleiptcel  in  the' ’emicrgcncy 
period;  such,  for  instance,  was  the  Bankhead  Cottem  Ceml.ri.r  Ae-( 
imposing  a  penal  tax  upon  farmers  whose  eiottein  jmieluction  Hhemlel 
exceed  an  aUotted  quota  which  had  been  fixed  with  a  view  (n  ele'crim^ 
stocks  and  raising  prices;  or  the  Gold  Reserve  Aed;,  Ibei  Ibrewonc 
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0,1  tic  suw|)cnsi.().M  of"  the  gold  standard  and  the  purchase 
of  gold  ai  hoDic  arod  ahroad,  at.  ‘progj'essively  morinti, ng  prices.  Other 
A(*t.s  ])r()j(X‘tcd  ttu^  polic.ies  oF  the  New  Deal  into  new  holds.  There 
was  tlu'.  lionsing  Acd.,  aaiitiorizing  i.he  Federal  Gover,ntnont  to  extend 
loans  for  building  ajid  t.o  guarantee  mortgages  on  houses  to  a  total 
of  nioix'!  itian  $5,O()(h()F)(),00().  There  were  the  measures  subjecting 
si.o(hv  and  e()ivuru)dity  ex(‘-lia,ng(\s  in  oduviat.  c;o.ntroI  Tliere  was  the 
Silv(u-  Purchuise.  A(t.,  wldcti  decla.red  ii.  to  be  the  ])o!iey  of  tlie  United 
Si.at.(vs  io  k(^('p  25  })(vi-  (uaii-.  ofii.s  numetary  ros(vrves  in  silver,  and  ill” 
slru(*i.(‘d  ihi)  15*ea.sury  i.o  purchase  silver  so  as  to  put  tlvis  policy  into 
effect. 

Eaxhi  of  itu^se  i.hree  measures  (which  have  bc(\n  selecvl^cxl  partly 
For  itieir  r(‘pr(\stMdat.ive,  pari.ly  For  i.hoir ijii.rinsix^  iniportajice)  dcsca'ves 
sonu^  niorc^.  d(d.ail(Ml  (umsideration.  The  stimulation  of  housing  wii.h 
i.he  aid  oF  Cov(vr,nm(M\i.  evredii.  was  d(^signe(l  }U)t  only  a.s  a.  inca.sur(^  oF 
unemploymeni-  r('li(d‘hui.  also  a.s  a.  remcHly  For  a  vevry  sewious  situat  ion 
in  i  h(‘  resideni.ia.l  huildi.ng  iiulnsi-ry.  In  L)52  the  total  ()f  C()n tracts 
a.wa.rd(Hl  For  i‘(\sid(\ni,ial  building  was  liit.lc  more  than  one-ttiird  oF 
i.h(^  i-oi.al  in  I95I,  and  in  ihe  Following  year  ii.  wa.s  lower  si.ilL  The 
first  six  monihs  of  li)‘M  showed  pra.ctieally  no  imj)rovcu)U’!.nf.,  a.nd 
l.h<^  conscapuMd.  cdTcnt.  on  i.he  la.hour  ma.rket.  nia.y  he  ga.ug(ul  From  the 
Fa.(‘t.  ihat.  hallAvay  i.hrough  i.he  y(^.a.r  (unploymcmt  in  i.he  hrich  a..n(l 
i-ik",  indusiry  was  no  more  ituin  50  per  (‘(mi..  oF  i.he  M)23  5  avora.ge. 
This  e.onirasi.  wii.h  (u  an  I  i  lions  in  (hx'at.  Britain,  \vlKvr(‘.  the  c<)rros]K)n(I 
ing  figure  was  1 5d  p(‘.r  e-cmt.,  sIuhIs  a.  good  cU^a.!  of  light  on  i.hediffcrcmcie 
Ixt.vvcMMi  ih(‘.  (‘(xynomic,  si.a.i.e  of  i.h(‘.  two  countries  at  this  period  oF 
tluur  ixmiativc^  r(H‘.ov(u*y  From  i.he  slump.  Building  in,  (tre^at  Britaiii 
was  s{.inHda.i.(al  hy  (tieap  money  a.nd  by  low  pihses  of  mat.eriats, 
whi(ti  moi*(‘.  i.ha.n  e.omp(msa.l(xl,  as  Far  as  tota.l  oui.pui.  was  (X)n(xvnK'.(l, 
For  i.hci  wiilulra  wal  oF  pa.ri.  oF  i.he  (Jovernnuait  assistaium  i.o  the  build 
ing  oF  working  (‘.lass  housc^.s.  In  i.he  Unibxl  Bta.t(\s,  building  was  held 
l)a.(‘.k  by  hick  oF  (X)nlid(m(‘.e  and  by  inilai.ion  of  pri(‘.(%s  imdcvr  N.H..A. 
c,()d(S.  Th(‘.  wa.,ni.  of'  co,nli(len(‘-c  a.mong  poi.cmf.ia.l  mortgagex^s  was 
enha.iHxal  by  i.li(‘.  pa.ssa.gc  oFthe  Fraziem-Lemko  Ibinn  Mortga.ge  Act., 
whi(‘.h  viri.uatly  pr(‘,v(min(l  Foreclosure  on  farm  propcrf.icis  For  a  period 
oF  (iv(^  yemrs.  Thc‘.  Act.  was,  bovvewer,  dcmla.r(xl  un(X)nstitutional  l)y 
i.hc^.  SufU’cmiK';  (burl,  on  i-he  27l.h  Ma.y,  1035. 

Thc^.  Scxmrif.icvs  Ex(‘.lui,nge  Act.  of  1034  wa.s  importani/  from  an  in- 
(.(u‘nat.io.na.l  Hta-nd[)oi.nt  largcty  bcx'.ausc  it  could  not  bo  ropremmted, 
in  i.he  familiar  [)hrascu)l()gy  oF  cx)  mm  cm  tutors  upon  the  New  Deal, 
a.s  a.  '  Ibxiovcvry  ’  mc.a.surc,  but  must  be  ctassed  under  the  bead  of 
‘Itctond ;  a.ncl  it  must  thcu'ctbro  bo  })rosumc(l  to  reprosent  a  lasting 
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orientation  of  American  policy.  It  was  the  legislati  vo  reaclioii  (o 
public  distrust  and  resentment  towards  the  interests  siinimed  up 
under  the  title  of ‘Wall  Street’ — feelings  winch  In-ui  Ixani  stinmlah'd 
by  some  of  the  evidence  given  during  t.hc  Scnat(Ps  invc^siigatiuu 
into  stock-exchange  practices.  The  public!  (conid-ol  of  transactioii.s 
in  securities  was  justified  in  Section  2  of  tlie  Acet  on  (be  gi-oinid, 
inter  alia,  that 

national  emergencies,  which  produce!  widc'spread  imciiiploynicid.  anti 
the  dislocation  of  trade,  transportation  and  indu.stry,  a.nd  vtd'iicli  lan-dcn 
interstate  commerce  and  advors(;ly  a.lTc(!t  tht!  gtaicVa,!  welfare,  a.rt'  pi-e- 
cipitated,  intensified  and  prolongtal  by  manipulation  :ind  sudden  and 
unreasonable  fluctuations  of  security  prices  iuid  by  e.xta'ssive  sfieeuhd  ion 
on  such  exchanges  and  marhets. 

.  The  Act  placed  the  regulation  of  stoch  extthangtts  in  tht!  hands  of  a. 
‘Securities  and  Exchange  Coinmissio.n ’  of  fivei  moinbt'rs  appoiidtal 
by  the  President  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate.  'I’lu!  aaithoritv  for 
fixing  minimum  margin  requirements,  howevtir,  was  l,o  Ix!  the  l'’e(|('ra  l 
Reserve  Board.  The  initial  standard  rcHpnrenient  (whi(!h  might  be 
relaxed  if  the  Board  thought  fit)  was  fill  per  (!(!nii.  o(  i'lu!  <!urren|, 
market  price  of  the  security,  or  lOO  per  (sent,  of  its  low('st  marlo'l. 
price  in  the  previous  three  years  (not  being  inor<!  I, ban  75  p<>r  (■('id., 
of  the  current  market  price),  whichever  was  (he  higher.  'I’he  gra-nt 
of  credit  in  excess  of  the  Board’s  s(,anda,rd  was  nnwh^  illega  l.  SeH  ion 
8  imposed  restrictions  upon  borrowing  by  ni('.mb(ir,s  of  Heeuri(.\'  e\ 
changes  or  by  brokers  and  dealers  ae.ti.ng  tlirongh  (hem.  Smli  pe'rson.s 
might  borrow  on  stock-exchange  scciurity  only  l.hrough  numtlK'r 
banks  of  the  Federal  Reserve  system,  or  through  non  member  banks 
which  should  have  undertaken  to  c!onfoi*in  (io  (.he!  provisions  of  iJu* 
Act,  or  otherwise  as  the  Federal  Reserve  Boa,rd  migid,  a.Ilow.  'Ihe 
maximum  proportion  of  borrowing  to  the  (inn’s  capital  was  ailso  (,o 
be  prescribed.  The  new  Commission  was  to  lay  down  ndos  |,o  govern 
the  conduct  of  securities  exchanges,  and  in  pa'rlhmlar  (.o  pi-cN'iad,  (hi! 
misuse  of  customers’  securities  for  borrowing  purposes  (he  iieifidn"' 
of  security  prices,  the  marketing  of  options  (other  (han  re.ds(e,-e," 
warrants),  manipulation  of  the  market  by  short  sales  or  .stop  loss 
order,  arid  the  use  of  ‘any  manipulative  or  dceripi.ive  devi<!e  or  eon 
trivance  .  ‘Wash  sales’,  ‘matching  orders’,  a,nd  'pools’  were  made 
flatly  unlawful,  together  with  the  issue  of  false  or  misleadiim  in 
formation  for  the  purpose  of  swaymg  the  market.  A  furl.hor  seei.io,, 
aimed,  so  far  as  was  possible  in  kecfiing  with  American  pra,e.(.iee  id. 
separatmg  the  functions  of  brokers  and  dealei's,  a,s  was  the  rule’oii 
British  stock  exchanges.  The  Act  also  prescribed  the  mdaiiH!  of  (  ho 
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inronnal-ion  ixMjuiixHl,  init/ially  and  periodically,  1  rom 
se<!urii.i(\s  w(,‘i‘o  registered  lor  stock-cxchaiigc  transactions.  Another 
iinportn.nt  scxd-ioii  souglit  to  "prevent  the  practice  of  letting  in  the 
issuer  s  1  rituals  or  l)usin(\ss  associates '  on  the  ground  floor  t  The  Securi-* 
ti(\s  Ex(‘luw)g(^  Act)  (loutaiiKMl  as  an  apfxnidix  certain  ajoendnicnits  of 
ihe  ScH‘.urifii(\s  Act.  ol  tra.nsfcrnng  to  thci  now  Ooniinission  the 

hnutions  Ituvt  had  Ixxui  perforined  under  the  latter  Act  by  tlioEederal 
^Ti-a.de  (bnnnission,  and  retixing  some  of  its  more  stringent  provisions. 

11ie  (thxt)  ol  (h(‘se  two  Acts  upon  new  limuiciiig  was  and  remained 
a  matt.cu'  for  a.i’gumcuit.  Their  o|)p<m(n)ts  pointed  to  the  very  low 
volume  otjunv  issues  on  A mericaai  stock  exchangers  in  \  \)X^  and,  1934, 
a,n(l  to  t.he  c-on.fiected  dejvression  of  dnvcistmcnt  gcxxis'  indiistrms. 
Tlxtr  supporku’s  replied  with  the  fact  that},  at  legist  until  the  fourth. 
(|ua.rtier  ol  193-1,  new  issues  had  bcxui  ecfuatly  few  i,n  (treat  Britain, 
where',  no  Sc^emrith's  Act,  had  complicated  the  problem.  What  is 
e.cut.a.in  is  that,  bot  h  Itu’:  Act,  of  1933  and  tlio  Socuritiexs  Ex:ctia,.ngo  Act 
c^xpr<%sscxl  (tie  scuitimcuit  of  the  overwhelming  mass  of  the  American 
[)c‘()[>lc',  in  rc'.ackon  against  the  spexmlative  Icvcvr  of  the  Ixxun  yeai*s. 


{d)  SinvuH  PoLioY 

The  silveu’  polie.y  of  (tie  Unitcxl  Stakes  Aclnunistrat)io,n,  impinged 
morc^  direetty  upon  ink'nuitional  relations.  At  t,lK^  cmcl  of  1933 
Prc'sidcuit,  itooseuxtt  made  known  his  clextsion  to  ratify  the  Ixmdon 
Silvc'i*  Agrc'cuncuits’  limiting  the  c(nantity  of  silver  cxmiing  on  to  thcs 
opcMi  market,,  llc^  atso  aunounccxl  tha,t  in  acxiordanc.e  with  permissive 
legislation  ttic^  Trcsisury  was  preparcxl  to  buy  24, 000, 000  omu'c.s  a 
ycsir  of  nc'wly  mincxl  Americum  silvcxr,  not  more  than  oncdialf  to  be 
e.oi.ncsf  and  (he  reinatmlcvr  to  be  retaincxl  by  the  t.Vcxisury  for  soigni- 
oragex  This  would  givc^  a  nuiximum  [irico  of  (>4-5  exmts  au  oun<x> 
to  Amc'ric'.an  produccus  ctoniparcxl  with  a,  curremt  opeunmarket  pric:e 
of ‘13  e.cuits  a,n  ounexx  This  move;,  though  gratifying  to  the  powerful 
silvc'r  intcu’c^sts  in  the',  Unikxl  Skdes,  pushcxl  up  world  silvcvr  price's 
l)y  only  a.  smatl  pexxxmtage ;  for  America, u  prexluet-ion  re^firesenkxl 
no  more's  than  ir>  pc'r  exmt.  of  the  world  output  of  silvcvr  (1932  figures), 
and  iihev  ofTcvr  to  purchasev  was  kmdcvixxl  only  to  domevstici  output. 
In  thev  e“oursc,  hovvewevr,  of  his  nuvssage  to  (jongress  cm  the  22jid  Ma,y, 
1934,  Mr.  Itooseveit  said: 

Wev  huive^  sincev  aee|uire‘el  otlievr  silvcvr  in  thev  interexst  of  thev  stabilization 

'  S<Hv  kx'i  ^^Krtrt/  for  p.  75.  (tuiaela  ajiel  (Uiina  (levcidcMl  in  Pevhruary 

19:M  te  ratal’y  iliev  agreveuneaiti,  but,  (lliina,  was  nvportevd  t.o  liavev  naulev  tJu.v 
nse-rvatien  Mud,  hIhv  would  wiMulniw  it*  t.liev  agrexxmvut,  railevd  to  Hcvcurev  its 
purpoMix  nanudy,  siahili/ad.ie)u  of  silveu*  priexvs. 
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of  foreign  exchange  and  the  development  of  a  broader  metalli<^  bani^  for 

our  currency. 

The  message  was  followed  by  the  introduct/ion  of  tlu^  Silva^r  Purelmsi'. 
Bill  which  aimed  at  a  3-to-l  ratio  between  gold  and  silvta-  in 
nation’s  metallic  reserves  against  currency.  TIk^  Ihll,  was 

signed  on  the  19th  June,  1934,  directed  the  I'reawurv  (o  buy  silver, 
up  to  the  required  fraction  of  the  reserves,  at  a.  [)ri(H^  not^  Iowan*  I  ban 
50  cents  an  ounce.  It  empowered  the  ITcsident^  i-o  or<kn*  nationali 

zation  of  all  silver  stocks  held  in  the  country . a,  sl^c^p  which  Ik*  look 

on  the  19th  August  following.  It  authorized  tix^  Ih’('.a,sury  (o  issue, 
silver  certificates  backed  by  100  per  cent,  silver,  up  to  Mu*,  total  ot  Mu* 
silver  purchased  under  the  Act.  The  jxricic  of  silvan*  on  Anu'rica-n 
markets,  after  the  implementation  of  the  A(d/,  was  vii’l-ually  p(*gg<*d 
at  50  cents  an  ounce.  The  London  price,  whicdi  ha.d  b(u*n  IS/;^r/.  an 
ounce  just  before  the  announcement  of  l)ccend)ei*  1 933,  ros(*.  to  21  ,y/. 
an  ounce  when  the  Silver  Purchase  Act  went  i.n1.()  for(u\  an<l  coni  inued 
to  rise ;  by  mid-November  it  was  25|;ri,  an  oinuo.  Itecoi’d  shi|)nH*nls 
of  the  metal  crossed  the  Atlantic,  but  far  more  s(U'ious  in  its  (dlccls 
was  the  drain  from  China.  Between,  dime  and  August  s(o(‘ks  of 
silver  in  Shanghai  fell  from  450,000,000  ouncos  to  350,000,000  ounc(*s, 
in  spite  of  constant  replenishment  (fom  the  intcu'ior  during  that 
period.  The  American  policy  was  doubly  disastrous  i.o  (Lina,;  it 
directly  depleted  her  monetary  reserves  a.nd  her  sufiply  of  <'oin  in 
circulation,  and  it  caused  a  violent  afijiredafion,  ol  lua*  (‘urr<*nc\'  on 
the  foreign  exchange  market,  with  all  its  axlversi*  cu)ns(uju(*n(‘<‘s  Ibr 
her  external  trade.  In  February  1934,  Sir  Arthur  HaJtei*  had  wriM(*n 
in  his  report  on  the  Chinese  situation  as  spocaal  ec.onoinie  a,(lvis(*r  io 
the  Nanking  Government  : 


It  is,  I  think,  impossible  to  (*xaiuin(i  thci  riH'ord  ol  Mu*  laist.  lour  v'cai’s 
without  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  (Iiiiia/  h(au9ili(*(l  suhsMinMallv  in 
1930  and  1931  from  the  fact  tliat  tlu*  d(*pre(lation  ofsilvc'r  in  t,<‘riUM  ol" 
gold  was  saving  her  from  curren(*y  didlation,  and  that  its  apnivciatioti 
has  been  a  substantial  factor  in  tlie  dctiu’ioration  of  tlu^  la,st  l.wo  vaao’s. 
In  any  ease  it  may  be  said  with  conluhuu^c  that  a  risi^  in  tlu*  world  price* 
of  silver  that  is  out  of  line  with  world  pric^c^s  of  (u)nun<KliM(*s  in  mnwvn\ 
IS  certainly,  in  its  results,  injurious.^ 

The  Chinese  Government’s  reply  to  America, n  polity  wa,H  to  impoHo, 
on  the  15th  October,  a  sliding-scale  tax  on  silver  export, s,  (It'KigntHl 
to  make  export  unprofitable  at  whatever  rate  oCcxtiliangti  was  ruling 
— m  other  words,  the  equivalent  of  an  oml)argo.  The  Nlia.ngha.i 

lA^]Zy!'\’934)“  Depression’  (Hupphnnoai,  (,o  Mir  Kconomhl, 
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dollar  tliexi  fell  from  ISl/L  to  16ci.  China  liad  been,  in  effect,  forced 
off  the  silver  staiida, rd  a.s  far  a,s  ]ic:i*  international  currency  relations 
were  concerned.  Idmugli  her  external  difficulties  were  tb;us  mitigated, 
the  internal  deflation  (continued;  for  the  lioarding  of  silver  went  on 
in  the  ex])ectation  (bat  the  currency  would  be  devalued  or  the  exf)ort 
rcstri(‘.tions  relaxed.  Moreover,  tbe  ease  a^iid  profltability  of  smugg¬ 
ling  rendered  tlie  export  t'-a^x  only  ].)artially  effective  in  arresting  the 
drain  of  silver. 

The  (luncse  (Jovernment  had  previously  a^ddressed  a  note  to  the 
United  Si^ates  (h)vernmeut  protest/ing  against  the  policy  a-dopknl. 

stated  tlnit  (tiina  was  considering  the  gi’adual  introduction  of 
a.  gold-basis  cumaicy,  a,nd  iiujuircd  whether  in  princ.i|)lc  the  American 
(Jovernment  would  be  willing  to  exchange  with  China  gold  for  silver. 
Tlu'.  So(vr(fl.a;ry  of  States  replied  tluit  free  world  markets  for  gold  and 
silver  wore  open,  l)ui<  that  his  CJovcrn incut  were  willing  to  discuss 
at.  ajiy  time  itie  possibility  of  iiiter-govcrniiiciff  tra.nsaet.io.ns.  The 
note  continued: 

Tliis  <  h)V(a‘imuait  is  (k'sirous  of  so  carrying  out.  t.lu^  prograinuu'!  as  to 
produce^.  th(^  gcMHU'H/l  IxMidiii  that,  would  iHaulti  froin  tlu^  c.nhaucturuait  and 
st.aihilizat.ion  oftJu^.  pri(;(M)rsilvrr,  and  t.o  avoid,  so  far  as  may  h(^  possil)l(\ 
dist.url)^uu•(^s  to  th<^  (u'.ouomy  and  public  (iuauc<‘s  of  (tuna..  Thcr(tbr(‘, 
in  (a)nduct.ing  opi^rations  undxa*  th(^  Silv(a*  Purcha.s<^  A<t.,  this  Covern- 
mmit,  whik'!  n(u^(\MHHrily  k(H^f)ing  within  tlu'j  gcauaal  [)urpose  of  the 
(ma.(‘tim('nt.,  will  giv(^  th(^  (*los(^st  possibk^  atkaition  to  tlu^  j)()ssil)iliti(\s 
of  so  a.rra.nging  tlu^  tini(%  pla.(H^  and  (juantity  o!  its  purc.hascvs  as  will 
lua^p  in  vi(av  tlu^  (U)nsi(l(Mati<)Us  [)ut  forward  by  tlu^  Chinese  Covera- 
mout  in  its  (•.()nirmuvi(^ation. 

However,  the  further  ra.ising  of  i.ho  official  buying  price  for  silver  in 
the  (‘.ourse  ol‘  1995  suggested  that  a  rcga.nl  for  Chinese  lutercHts  did 
not  rank  very  high  in  the  influences  affecting  American  policy. 

At  t.lu‘.  time  of  the  pa.ssing  of  the  Silvca*  Puntiase  Act.  the  Unifrd 
Htia.t.c^s  (h)vernmcnFs  stock  of  silver  was  (^.st.imatol  at  (>9 1, 000, 000 
ounc.c^s,  whiles  the  holding  at  the  cvid  of  1934  was  estimated  at 
1,003,000,000  ouncHss.  Of  the  312,000,000  ounces  accpiired  in  the 
mcsa.jutime,  about  1 1 1,000,000  were  received  vmdcsr  the  nationalization 
order  and  21,000,000  from  ncswly  mi.nccl  American  silver  purehased 
at.  fl4i  csents  an,  ounce.  The  ainount  secured  from  abroad,  therefore, 
a.ppc.arccl  1.0  be  about  1 80, 000, 000  ouncscs.  Hluinghai  stocsks  of  silver 
fell  by  177,000,000  oimcics  in  the  course  of  1934,  and  the  same  round 
figure  a.[)prc)ximate1y  re[)roseni.cd  the  year’s  output  of  newly  mined 
silvesr  in  allcsoimtrics  of  the  world.  On  tlie  basis  of  LJjutcd  States  stocks 
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of  gold  at  the  end  of  1934,  the  total  quantity  oCHilver  ro(|uir'(‘(l  (o  bring 
the  ratio  between  the  two  metals  to  3  to  I  was  about  2,130,000,000 
ounces,  of  which  less  than  one-half  was  already  iii  luuid. 


(e)  Budgetaky  Titomtivas 

American  pohtical  eyes,  indeed,  were  not  (aimed  lowarits  tlu'  (>\ 
ternal  effects  of  internal  economic  policies,  'flu'.  iidei'iial  problem 
was  sufficient  to  occupy  almost  all  their  attention,  and  (lu^  didiate 
between  inflationist  and  orthodox  economics  iKuiame  keener  and  more 
inflamed  than  ever.  On  the  one  hand,  tSciuitor  Long  of  Ijonisiana. 
attracted  many  hopeless  or  gullible  citizc'iis  with  ins  ‘Nhare  (h(^ 

Wealth’  campaign,  and  other  demagogues- . notably  k'atli(*r  (  ’ougblin 

— ^hawked  persuasive  nostx’ums  based  upon  unlimila'd  spimding.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  slowness  of  privale  onterpi-is(i  to  r('spond  (o  tin* 
stimulation  of  public  spending  became  morti  and  mor<^  omiuons.  (  hu' 
important  check  to  business  confldence  has  aha^ady  beim  <l(‘s<'ril)e<l 
the  epidemic  of  labour  disputes.  Fiiually  serious  was  tlu^  budgi'l.’ir-y 
trouble  in  which  the  Administration  bcca,iu(>.  involved.  /\t  tlu'  he 
ghming  of  1934  President  Roosevelt  dcelnnHl  tba,t  the.  Oovernmenl. 
‘should  plan  to  have  a  definitely  balanced  hudgid.  Cor  (Ju^  (  liinl  yiair 
of  recovery  (i.e.  1935-6),  and  from  that  tinu*  on  ,Me(d<  a.  enntinuing 
reduction  of  the  national  debt’.  Expenditures  (including  enua-gmiey 
expenditures)  were  expected  to  exceed  recrupls  by  .S7,0()(),0()(),oon  in 
1933-4,  and  in  the  following  year  by  |2, 000, ()()<), ooo.  When,  howevm-, 
the  President  submitted  budget  proposa.ls  a  yiair  laliu-,  his  estimatn  of 
the  deficit  in  1934b-5  had  risen  to  nearly  |.5, 000, 000, 000,  aiui  ev<'n  in 
1936-6  the  deficit  would  be,  according  to  his  Corecausl.,  in  tlu*'  neigh 
bourhood  of  $4,000,000,000.  He  explained  tlu^  lailnm  In  ba.latie(' 
the  budget  in  1935-6  on  the  ground  that  so  long  as  ab.u<a-mal  exp<mdi 
ture  for  the  relief  of  unemploy mcj it  remained  ne(!essa,ry  a,  rea  l  bal.  inee 
was  out  of  the  question. 

Thus  the  experience  of  the  United  fStates  in  I93.|  proved  (imt 
external  depreciation  of  the  currency,  however  snec(^sslul  it  uiighl. 
be  in  promoting  exports  and  checking  imports,  e.oidd  not  by  ilsidC 
secure  the  stimulation  of  mternal  economic  acl.ivity.  'rind,  was  Ixnmd 
to  depend  upon  the  success  of  the  monetary  and  othm-  ('eonomie 
policies  pursued  under  shelter  of  tho  depressed  ox(ba.nge.  'I'he  fido 
of  those  policies,  in  turn,  was  largely  dcpendeidi  upon  iisyehological 
factors  which  were  likely  to  be  harmlully  affected  by  (.he  ('.'ilm-nal 
manipulation  of  the  currency  in  pursuit  (if  aims  otlu'r  lba.n  s(>enritv 
and  stabUity. 
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THE  WEAKENING  OF  THE  GOLD  BLOC 
(iii)  llie  Weakening  of  the  Gold  Bloc 
(a)  The  Bloc  on  the  Defensive 

While  the  Uiiiicd  Stilton  was  developing  her  expansionist  policy- 
on  the  basis  of  an  inflated  and  still  increasing  gold  reserve,  and  Great 
Bj'itahi  was  contbinijig  <‘Ii(iip  money  with  a  depreciated  exchange  as 
a.  means  ol'  letl/ing  ijulustry  llnd  its  way  out  of  the  slump,  the  countries 
ol*  the  gold  bloc  were  sufTering  the  pangs  of  intensified  deflation  and 
the  injuries  ihai  a,rise  from  an  over-valued  currency.  The  'gold  bloc’ 
ciimo  into  (rxistnnci^  as  a  definite,  operative  group,  not  just  a  con- 
vcMiient  eJassilicalion,  a.t  the  time  of  the  stabilization  crisis  at  the 
World  Ejconomie  Gonferencic.*  On  the  3rd  July,  1933,  the  repre- 
seninlivcs  of  the  European  gold  standaixi  countries  subscribed  to  a 
decLiration  pledging  tJiemsclves  in  the  integral  nniintenancc  of  that/ 
stan(la;rd  at/  existing  purrit/ies;  and  live  da/ys  la,t/Cr,  in  i.^iris,  a,  sitnilar 
decdanition  was  signed  by  tho  (ilovornors  of  t/Iic  (fentra,l  Ihinks  of  the 
prineipa/l  countries  eniuxvrned.  The  reengnized  meml)ers  of  the  bhxi 
were  Kniiux^  Belgium,  Italy,  tho  Netherlands,  ]juxcml)ourg  a/ud  Swit/- 
zerland ;  Poland  also  imiintainod  the  gold  standard  throughout/  tins 
jieriod  with  clearer  sucxnss,  indeeil,  tha-n  s()incor  tlie<)thors  -  butiher 
a,e.t.iv(i  association  wit/h  tluun  was  indednito  and  int/ennit/tent.  ifn  the 
(x)nrse  of  1934  sinuvral  (‘.onferenees  were  held  l)etwcen  rc[)resontativ(is 
of  tlu^  six  gold  bloc  eoimtries,  and  the  opfxvrtunities  of  board  meetings 
of  the  Ba/uk  for  Intiernafiona-I  Settlement/S  were  also  taken  for  oonsnh 
tations  Ixd/ween  their  Gentnil  Bank  Governors.  At  the  eonelusion  of 
im  ollie.iaJ  gold  bloc  (‘nidereneo  held  in  (Genova,  a.  coniniimique  was 
issiuxl  on  the  2r)th  Si^ptixulxa*  dixtaring  that 

lihe  Pow(a's  on  tlu^  gold  st/andard,  nvo  tnon^.  thaii  (nxx*  (kd/crmiiuxl  .  .  .  to 
maintain  it  inb^grally  at  th(^  present  gold  parity,  tins  appdiring  to  tlxxu 
as  om^  of  t  h(‘-  (‘sscnt.ial  c.oiiditious  for  tlx^  (X'.onomic^  and  (inancial  restora¬ 
tion  of  tlx^  world. 

Their  piitudjiai  objoeiive,  th(\y  reengnizcxl,  must  be  the  enla-rgement 
of  internai/iomil  tnule,  especially  a.mong  thmnselves,  and,  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  a.  special  sub»<x)mmittee  of  t.he  six,  states  was  to  be  a-ppointed. 
Tie  tirst-JVuils  of  this  polic^y  was  a  (^inference  in  Brussels  a  ,montli 
la.t/<x‘,  at/  which  a.  protocol  was  signed  reaflirming  tlie  (Geneva/  de(‘Iara“ 
tiion  a.nd  (^xprnssiug  t/he  intenti,(),n  of  the  signatory  (jovernmonts  to 
expand  by  10  per  (‘nut.  t-he  volume  of  trade  between  them,  compared 
wit/h  t/lic  period  July  1933  to  Juno  1934.  ^Bilateral  negotia/tions  to 
this  (Mid  w(M‘e  to  be  Ix^gun  wit/hout  delay  and  wivrc^to  be  brought  to 
a  co.nelusion  wit/h  in  one  yexvr. 


^  8(H)  tlic  Bwrmy  for  1033^  p,  61. 
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TheplanofexpaBdingimitAiaj, traclc  was  (juamI  l)()lh  wit  h  pmiicular 
and  with  general  obstacles.  Thus  the  iiit<vr(\st-s  of  f  lH>  (lill('r(aii’  uhmu 
bers  of  the  bloc  were  not  by  any  means  all  c.oiiKadcaif,.  t  he 

leader  of  the  bloc,  had  a  large  and  i,ucrea.sing  ae.tlvc^  ha  lanet^  of  (  I’ade 
with  the  remaining  members,  taken  togotlna’.  Th(‘s<^  a.(‘(‘ount4Mi  for 
only  one-sixth  of  her  total  imports  from  foreign  c.omitih's  in  I  h<'  first 
half  of  1934,  whereas  their  share  in  total  l^'reneh  (exports  was  nv(a’ 
one-third.  Hence  France’s  interest,  from  the  point,  of’  vi<nv  of<l(4e!ai 
ing  her  exchanges,  lay  in  maintaining  the  (existing  t  nauL  wlus'csrs  t  1h^ 
interest  of  her  gold-bloc  colleagues  la.y  in  nwavrsing  it.  Tlu^y  would 
clearly  have  to  use  all  the  bargaining  force  of  tlu^  moiudary  arguuHait. 
in  order  to  wring  the  necessary  tariff  aaid  (juot.a.  (*.one(\ssious  from  luax 
Again,  there  was  the  problem  of  wduit  form  t.hcsc^.  eoiux'ssions  nught. 
take;  for  most-favoured-natio.n  trea.i.ies  would  pixwaad'  any  optm 
tariff  discrimination.  It  was  indica.tcd  afha*  t.he  P»russ(^lM  ( ^onfenaHa^ 
that  France  would  not  modify  lior  quota,  policy  bul.  woidd  allot  flu^ 
unfilled  quotas  of  other  countries  to  the  meudx'irs  of'  (  h(^  gold  bloc. 

But  moi’e  poweiTul  than  such  special  diffiendiavs  was  i  lu^  ov<‘r  ruling 
fact  that  the  gold  bloc  countries  w(vre  swimming  agalnsf.  I  he  (ichx 
The  members  of  the  sterling  bloc  had  1huu\  able  (o  lugof  iaR^  among 
themselves  several  advantageous  a.grcemc,nis  for  flu^  promotion  of’ 
mutual  trade,  but  that  was  simply  to  furtluvr  f.lu';  natural  proeesft  of 
buying  in  the  cheapest  market.  ()ji  t.he  oilier  ha.nd,  as  a.  I  London 
leader-writer  put  it,  ^preferential  (consideration  Ixct.waAai  two  <‘ouid.ri<‘s 
of  the  gold  bloc  may  well  mean  an  a.gr(Hmuad.  to  buy  goods  wUvw 
they  are  most  expensive’.^  And  even  if  their  mutual  trade  (a)nld  Ix^ 
promoted,  how  would  this  help  the  members  of  t.lu^  bkx^  to  maintain 
the  gold  standard?  It  could  not  strcngtluai  their  (^xehang(^  position, 
as  a  group,  by  adjusting  in  their  favour  their  joint  halaiuH^  with  tlx^ 
rest  of  the  world.  Indeed,  the  pimsure  of  t.lu^  halariec^  of  (‘onumu’eial 
payments  was  not  by  any  means  the  most  powerful  or  most,  ungatt. 
danger  to  the  gold  standard  in  the  bl()(‘-  a.s  a.  vvhokx  Pa.r  mon^ 
was  the  threat  of  a  flight  of  money,  urg(xl  by  (.Ih^  (ears  t  hat, 
raised  by  internal  economic  diHicultics  -  st.a.gnant  l.nuh*.,  st.rik(‘s,  hudgt* 
tary  deficits,  weakened  creclit— thcmselv(\s  t.lu^  results  of  a.  (hdlatiou 
ary  policy  too  long  pursued. 


(b)  Feanoe 

The  difficulties  of  the  gold  bloc  originated  for  t.lx*^  most-  part,  in 
earlier  events,  but  they  were  aggravate  I  in  1934  by  Atmaaean  mom-^ 
tary  policy.  In  the  months  of  February  and  Ma.reh  aloms  t  lu^  ( huitxl 
^  The  Financial  Neim,  11x3  S.'Jrd  Oed-ohea*,  ID.'M. 
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States  gained,  o:ii  balance,  $690, 000, 000’G)f  gold,  while  France  showed, 
a  not  loss  oF  $409,000,000,  Switzerland  a  not  loss  of  $55,000,000  and 
the  Nethcrla.nds  a,  net  loss  of  $1 12,000,000— London  being  only  aiti 
ontro})ot  for  these  movements.  Even  if  the  dollar  was  not  under- 
valued  when,  the  gold-buying  policy  was  hiunched,  in  October  1933,  it 
wa,s  certainly  h(',a,vily  under-vajued  afterwa-rds ;  for  by  the  following 
I\d)rua-ry  wholesa,le  prie-es  in  the  ITnitcx!  States  had.  ris(m  by  only  4 
per  (‘.cut.,  wheinas  the  dollar  laid  depreciafod  by  luairly  10  per  <‘-cn.t. 
agaFinst  the  fra^ic.  (-learly  there  was  no  eoiu'so  of)en  to  Krane.o  but 
sLll  more  rigorous  deda-iion,  utiless  she  were  to  devalue  her  currency 
or  abandon  the  gold  sta-ndard  ly  ado})ting  a  system  of  general  foreign, 
excluinge  e-ontrol,  alter  the  fashion  of  Germany  and  other  cjountrics 
of  (bntral  Europe.  In  fact  she  chose  the  lirst  course,  and  \\c,r  wholes 
sarlo  pri(‘e  index,  fell  by  15  per  cent,  bedwe^en  l)(Mieml)er  1933  and* 
l)(X*emb(a’  1 934. 

Budgetary  dinicmltlcvs  were  partly  a  symptom  of  defhition,  through 
the  fall  in  the  yield  of  taxes,  a,.iul  partly,  on  the  other  hand,  an  indica¬ 
tion  that  deflationary  [)ul)lic  fimin(‘.c  must,  be  cairricMl  still  furthevr  if 
previous  elTorts  were  not  to  be  .nullilied  by  governmental  inflation. 
The  (luiutcmps  Government  ma.de  a.n  attem})t  at  balancing  the  bud¬ 
get  mainly  by  dint  oldiigluvr  ta.xation,  a.nd  a.fter  a.  bitter  st-ruggle  witli 
tlu^.  S(ma.feobt.ain(Hl  the  pa.ssage  of  a  EinancH".  Bill  al.  the  end  of  I  )c(;em- 
bc'.r  1933.  The  budget  for  1934,  however,  remahuHl  unvoted,  a.nd 
Mojisicmr  Doumerguefs  Government  inheritcHl  a.  l(\ga.(y  of  severe 
fiscail  a.nd  (ina,n(‘.ia,l  stringency.  The  party  truce  put  them  in  a.  better 
[)ositio,n  tluin  tluur  predc'.enssors  t.o  a4tac.lv  the  deficit  by  wa.y  of 
eMH)nomi(\s  rather  tha.n  ly  way  of  frevsh  taxation  ;  nevorthclers,  the 
Gha-mbor  ck)uIc1  not  he  brought  to  the  point  of  voting  the  elefjaibd 
(mt.s  recjuircul.  Tlu^.  Budget  Bill,  as  |)a.sscMl  in  the  cvirly  hours  of  t.hc 
1st  Ma.rcb,  showcxl  c^stimalnd  reculptiS  a.t  48,281,009, 000  frane.s, 
against,  a.n  cvstimal.c^l  c^xpcaidituro  of  50,162,000,000  IVa..ttc%s ;  but.  it 
auihorizcMl  the  (Government  to  im|)osc^  cxionomies  by  dcHvrcjo  so  as  to 
rcmu)V(!i  t.he  remaining  devtieit.  On  tlic^  4th  April  the  (Government  pub- 
lishcMl  dcHU’crs  showing  a-n  crtinnitcMl  savhig  of  2,7()0,00(),000  francos, 
including  500,000,000  francs  from  caits  i,n  pensions,  360,000,000  frane.s 
from  cults  in  onicial  sabiric^.s  and  750,000,000  fra.nes  from  general 
oni(la.l  relbrms  a.nd  rcHluet.ion  of  the  number  of  civil  seuwants.  Aecom- 
l>a.nying  the  cle(vi'(''ns  wa.s  a.  manilbsto  in  the  ferm  of  a.  lettcT*  from  the 
Government  to  the  Ihnsidcnt  c)f  the  Republic.  The  auth()rization  to 
im[)osc"  CKumomies  by  dcicvrcr  was  dcvseribcHl  as 

a  mattcu*  of  th(‘.  most  itti|)erativc  nccxrsity.  If  Barlianicmt  had  not,  in 
‘  ValucHl  at.  $:t5  a.  tinc^  ounce. 
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conformity  with  the  wishes  of  the  country,  "ivcn  tlic  ( Jovcrnnicui.  tlii.s 
exceptional  power,  and  if  the  Govcninicnt  Jnul  li(^si(,a.(c<l  to  use  it,  this 
would  have  meant  in  a  short  time  tlu^  closing  of  the  c.ounncrcc  of  the 
state,  the  suspension  of  all  payments,  and  huhin'  to  nu'ct  all  its  ('iigagc- 
ments. 

The  only  alternative  was  inflation  and  tlui  di,s<ir(lcrs  which  .'ilvvn.)'s 
follow  it,  for  inflation  docs  not  solves  any  ]>rohI(mis.  By  postponing  IJk'iu 
and  aggravating  them  it  also  leads  to  ha,nknipt(y,  whiOi  in  its  t,um 
is  responsible  for  every  form  of  sotaal  fury  and  |)oiitica.l  convulsion. 

The  stability  of  our  financial  situation' is  at  tlio  prcs(>nl.  inotuent  (.In^ 
indispensable  condition  of  order  in  Frances,  a,nd  <‘vcn  in  Furopc. 


A  week  later  the  Government  obtained  I.Ik*  con.s(mt  of  (vx  ,s(u'vi<'(^ 
men’s  organizations  to  pension  cuts  totalling  41 1,(»00,0()0  rranc.s. 

The  decrees  had  as  good  a  reception  as  was  [xwsible  uiuhu-  the 
•circumstances,  but  discontent  at  the.  sac.rificicxs  l•(':(plir('(l  bv  a.  della 
tionary  policy  undoubtedly  contributed  towa.rd.s  the  ov<a'thr<>\v  of 
the  Doumergue  Government  in  November  1<);{4. 

Monsieur  Flandin’s  attitude  on  the  broad  (pieslion  of  hVeneli 
economic  and  financial  policy  was  ral.her  diHeixnd.  li-om  that  of  his 
predecessors.  Monsieur  Bonnet,  Minis|.(^r  ol’  h’inaiua'  in  the  ( 'luni 
temps  Government,  had  cx])rcsHed  the  iidlexibh^  (hderminal ion  of 
that  Government  to  avoid  inflation  at  all  eost.s.  'I’ludr  progratiiiiu',  of 
which  the  Finance  Bill  formed  only  the  l)eginning,  was  ba.sed  upon 
stern  retrenchment.  They  had  no  intention  of  ta,mp(>ring  with  f  h(. 
currency.  The  Doumergue  Government  had  had  to  nwoln.  .spirited 
attack  from  Monsieur  Paul  Rcynaud,  forimuly  lVlinis(.(M-  of  Finanee 
under  Monsieur  Tardieu,  who  demanded  (Ievalua.fion  as  the  only 
alternative  to  a  regimen  of  doilation  lav  more  sii'ingcuit  than  the 
Government  were  prepared  to  cany  through.  Feonomie  conditions 
in  Irance,  he  declared,  did  not  compare  with  tho.s(^  in  Gnyil,  Hri(,a  in  or 
the  United  States.  The  fact  was  that  tlic  money  (tf  the.  gold  bloc  luul 
not  the  same  value  at  home  and  abroad.  MonsKuir  (huanain  Marlin 
rephed  that  nobody  could  tell  what  would  he  tlundleet.  ofdevalnnl  ion 
upon  prices.  Were  France  to  devalue  the  fra,nc,  otlua-  e.ountricxs  would 
immediately  begin  defending  themsolves  by  moans  of  tarilhs.  Fy<srv 
where  abroad  monetary  disorder  was  on  the.  inm-eaws  a.n(l  tiu'  (ime 
would  come  when  France,  thanks  to  her  monel, ary  piilicy  might 

called  upon  to  play  a  worthy  part.  ‘  ‘ 

Monsieur  Germain-Martin  remained  Minister  of  H'iname  uncU-r 
Monsieur  Flandin,  and  his  defence  of  thogold  .sta,nda,rd  a,nd  liis  opr)o.si 
tion  to  devaluation  lost  nothing  in  detenu ina.tion.  But  M<msi,mr 
llandms  emphasis  was  different.  .In  his  first  Ministm'ial  sta lenient 
to  the  Chamber  he  declared  that  the  regime  of  ecamomie  iv-straiid.  had 
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[ailed  everywhere.  'We  sliall  gradually  return,  to  freedom  organized, 
co,id.vrolled  and  (kvle.nded’— a  paradox  that  he  might  almost  have 
l)o:i‘r()wed  from,  oiu^  <>('  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  'fireside  chats’.  That  would 
t-a-kc  a  l(„).Mg  ti.m,e,  a,(..l(,led  Mo:i:isieur  Plandin. 

Ihit  ih('.  ( k)V(‘rmn(Mit/  will  day  hy  day  dircu't  its  actiou  towards  improv¬ 
ing!:  u(d.  (‘oslus,  ada,f)tiiig  f>r()ducti()n  ])ri(‘cs  to  s(dliug  prices,  fiuilitating 
<'xe.lKmi;(vs,  a.ssurin,i»;  th(‘  marketing  of  agri(‘ultiiral  and  Tnanufa(d/ured 
products,  ajul  d(‘V('loping  (u>mp(d/iti()n. 

r(‘duetion  of  the'.  t‘at(‘.  of  int.(a‘est  is  an  (‘ssential  condition  of 
(‘.c.()nomi(‘.  i’(Mu>v(‘ry  ;  hid-  it-  (‘.a-iinot  Ix^.  (‘.nait-ixl  by  decree. 

d’he  fxrocess  oldeda-i/ion,  sa-id  Mx)nsieur  Id a-n din  upon  a  later  occasion, 
must  he  end(Hl  in  kra-ncc. 

This  serii^s  ol’  prolegomena  for  an  economic  programme  was 
obviously  sonuuvha-t-  (‘.onfuscxl  a.nd  self-contradictory,  but  it-  seems  to- 
ha-v('-  been  ba.scd  on  the  view  l-ha-t  ;lina-l  prices  had  la-llen  fa-i' enough, 
and  tha-t;  |)rodu(t-ion  must-  be  ma-de  profitable  by  the  rodiut-ion  of 
intcaanedia-t-e  <‘,ost-s  a-nd  by  the  ii-cljustiiient  of  out-put  to  c().nsiituption. 
The  poTk^y  becom(\s  more  (aim  jyrehensiblc  if  it  is  view(Ml  in  rela-t-ion  to 
t-he  problem  of  the  hVciK‘h  wlu'n-t  indust-ry.  kor  tlu^  bonctit  oi*  fa-rmers, 
tlic  inirviinurri  price  for  wlica-t  had  been  sta-t-ut-ori!y  (ixcxl  al-  115  ;h) 
fra-ncs  a-  (putd-a-b  in  1955  4,  a-nd  at-  lOS  IS  (ra-ncs  a-  ({uinta-1  in  1954  5. 
A  iiount-y  <)['  50  fra-iH'.s  a,  (piintal  wa,s  granted  on  wheat  exported,  but 
ev(m  this  wa-s  ort-en  insunicuemt  t-o  makci  u})  the  dilTcrence  between 
tlu^  world  pri(5e  a,nd  t-lKwidiciia-l  minimum.  T\m  art-ificlal  rigging  of 
t-he  pi‘i(‘-e  lia-d  t-wo  ma-in  enect-s.  It  (Muxnira-ged  t)he  production  of 
wh(^a-t-,  a.lt  hough  Pi'axuic  wa-s  already  ;fa(icd  with  the  problem  of  dis¬ 
posing  of  a-n  a-(‘xumuila-ted  surplus  amounting  to  alxmt  55, 000, 000 
(jui,nt-als.  And  it  (ma-blcd  unscrupulous  middlemen  to  make  high 
profit-s;  (or  tli<^.  pric-cs  of  brea-d  wa-s  (ixod  on  the  basis  ol:  the  otlicial 
pric<':  of  wlu^a-t-  a-nd  Hour,  whorca-s  ma-ny  sma-ller  millers  a-nd  bakers 
obt-a-huxl  tlunr  sujiplios,  in  detiane-o  of  the  law,  a-t  prices  20  to  40  IVa-n(‘-s 
below  tlu'!  st-a-tut-ory  minimum,  fiduis  the  fa-rmor  sold  bis  wheat  clieap 
whik^  t-lu^  e-onsumer  bought  his  bread  (l(Mi-r.  One  of  the  earli(^st  actions 
of  t-lu^  kla-ndin  Covernment-  wa-s  to  Irring  in  a  Wlu^a-t  Jfill  to  remedy 
t-his  sit-ua-t-ion.  The  kga-l  minimum  prmo  was  forthwit-h  to  he  reduced 
t-o  97  IVa-,!K!S  ro:r  tlu^  ncvxt-  tlnxH^  numths,  after  which  the  price  would 
be  l(df  free  to  find  it-s  (‘.etmomic  hwcl  (except-  for  stocks  already  noti¬ 
fied,  for  whicli  t-bc  [)ri(x^  of  97  francs  would  remain,  in  fore-c  until  July 
1955).  This  in  it-self  would  jirosumaldy  prevent  the  artificial  stimula¬ 
tion  of  sup{)lies,  hut  fa-rmers  were  also  to  ho  com  polled  to  restrict 
their  sowings  of  wheat  to  the  average  of  the  [ircvious  three  years. 

^  One  <]uinta-l  (^(p^alK  5|  bushels. 
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The  existing  surplus  was  to  be  disposed  ofin  sovoraJ  ways  by  diix'ci, 
purchase  for  the  constitution  of  an  oflicial  ‘oituaguMuiy  slock  b\'  I  iu* 
sale  abroad  of  denatured  wheat  (i.c.  wbcat.  colouix^d  and  nnlil.lcd  for 
human  consumption),  and  by  the  export  of  a,  liniited  (|nan(ily  of 
millable  wheat.  The  assent  of  the  four  priiuiipai  wlu'alo'xporl  ing 
countries  was  obtained,  under  the  London  Wheat  Agn'miient,  to  l  ids 
programme,  and  in  return  France  undertook  to  .spread  lu'r  <>xp()rt,s 
evenly  over  a  period  of  months  so  as  to  minimize  the  (^HV(•t  on  world 
prices. 


The  assainissement  of  the  whoa.t  trader  was  followed  be  an  aibmipl 
to  secure  the  cartellization  ot  industry  through  .s<dl  govanmnund-  r(‘ 
inforced  by  statutory  sanctions.  A  Rill  wa..s  pnblislu'd  on  tiu'  loih 
January,  1935,  enabhng  the  Governnumt  to  ma,k<^  regioiiid  and  indus 
•trial  ententes  compulsory,  provided  that;  tln^  promoler.s  r('|nr.s('id(‘d 
two-thhds  of  the  producers  and  threenpiarlers  of  tin'  piodtn-lion  in 
the  area  or  industry  concerned.  The  dee.isioji  to  give  a.n\'  .such  nitnitr 
official  authority  was  to  be  taken  by  the  Covaunnund.,  bid.  I  hey  must 
have  the  previous  assent  of  a  court  of  arbitration  (mnipiising  repiv 
sentatives  of  the  state  and  of  linance,  omploycn-M  and  labour.  \  hie  <;f 
the  objects  of  the  Bill  was  to  spread  employment  by  n'dmdng  woi'king 
hours,  suppressing  overtime  and  raising  tin;  .s<tiool  lea,ving  age  lo 
fourteen  years.  This  measure  was  iej)ro.s<;nted  by  tIu'  Covei-iuncnt 
to  be  a  means  of  transition  from  the  exi.sting  disen-gani/.at i.m  in  in- 
dustry  to  a  regime  of  restored  eomiKditive  IWnnlom.  N(‘V(>rl  Ik'Icsm  it 
obviously  owed  a  great  deal  to  American  ami  Cmmum  <-,xa,mpl,>«  oi’  a 

more  explicitly  permanent  kind. 


The  financial  side  of  Monsieur  Flandin’.s  prograninu;  nm.dv.al  no 
less  strffiing  or  less  prompt  an  embodiment  than  tin;  (;(;onomi<‘  ,sid<e 
The  reduction  ofthe  rate  of  intere.st,  ho  had  de<;la.r(;d,  was  an  es.s(;rdial 
condition  of  economic  recovery.  On  the  !)th  h’(;brua.rv  I'ft.l  Ih,. 
discount  rate  ofthe  Bank  of  Franco  had  been  rai.s(;d  fr<nn’2'.‘ln  ■! 
cent.,  but  on  the  following  1st  June  it  was  resto.ed  to  its  ea,rli(;r  level 
Perhaps  the  chief  importance  ofthe  double  change^  la.v  in  lhe  imli,-a 

mlodT/f  Bank’s  readiness,  if  neceHsary^n  uirtln  eh::,;;::, 
method  ofthe  discount  rate  to  protecd;  tin;  gold  n;H(;twe.s.  ()„  ihe  2nd 

January,  1^35,  it  was  curtly  aiuurunaHl  tluitM()nHi(Mir  M  h-i<l  h?- 

and  that  changes  had  been  made  among  the  high(;r  nosis  of  I  he  'I’r-,. ,  ’ 
The  broad  re»on  for  Monnieur  d"  111, "  1„ ' 

known.  Government  had  expressed  their  inbml  ion  r  *^r  ■  ■  ^ 

from  long-term  borrowing  in  order  to  dmilp^.  T 

interest  for  private  borrowers;  in  view  ofthe  Tr<;a.sury’s  maaks,  tld,; 
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■plan  inea-nt  the  issue  of  a  large  volume  of  Treasury  l)ills  in  the  course 
()l‘  1 935.  The  Government  demanded  active  assistance  from  the  Hank 
of  .Ei‘ai,nco  in  Hie  slnipo  of  rediscounting  iacilities  for  ITeasnry  hills. 
Monsieur  Mored*  i‘(d‘used.  Under  his  governorship  the  Ihink  of  ,Ih:anco 
laid  stri(dly  avoided  entieiing  tlie  market  for  (Jovernment  secairities, 
and  in  1933  he  haxi  expressly  rejected  Monsieur  Bonnet's  recpiest  that 
the  l>ank  slmuld  redisi^ount  T,rea-snry  hills  in  any  but  the  most  excie])- 
tionaJ  e-ii-cumstKUu*.es.  Thc^  immediate  outcome  of  Monsieur  Tannery's 
a.ppointment  was  a.  swilt  l)()om  in  rentes,  attracting  a  <tonsiderat)lo 
amouni.  ol' caj)ital  (j:)resumat)ly  Eroiudi  in  origin)  from  Ijondon  and 
thus  driving  down  i.he  vatue  of  the  pound  in  Paris.  The  boom,  how¬ 
ever,  expired  v(vry  (|uickly. 

The  (government's  next  move  was  to  (>l)tain  from  ihirliament 
an  (uxi-emsion  ol“  tlie  statutory  limit  o.n  Trea.sury  hill  issues  fronv 
10, 000, 000, 000  francs  to  15,000,000,000.  In  a  preamble  to  the  Bill 
For  this  purpose  the  Minister  of  Pinanee  chiimod  that  the  state  ought 
U)  at)st-a.in  ii’om  tlx^  long-term  market  in  order  to  allow  bond  prices 
iio  rise  <i\\d  to  nuike  long-term  money  ava.ilahle  at  lower  rates  to 
privates  enler})ris(\  There  was,  he  added,  no  (jucstion  oFinflation,  aaul 
the  Gov(u-nm(udi  renuiined  attached  to  the  integral  maintenance  of 
ilK'-  valium  of  the  Franc.  But  the  ahiuKhmce  oF  Funds  in  the  short-term 
rnarlut.  should  be  made  to  serve  the  general  progra.mnu^  For  fighting 
th(^  (‘.risis.  Ik^Fending  the  Bill,  in  the  (hamher,  Monsieur  (Jormain- 
Martln  said  that  tlu^-  additional  5,000,000,000  francs  of  hills  would  bo 
issued  half  in  shortrterm  and  halFin  medium-term  bills.  The  Bank  of 
Pra,n(‘e  would  use's  its  rediscounting  function  with  prudence.  Monsieur 
I’ve.yna/ud  reaunved  his  insistciu'C  upon  a  choke  between  (leva-hiation, 
and  (lethition,  <le(9ari,ng  tluit  in  view  of  the  over-valuation,  of  the 
fraju^  the  pn^sent  f)oli(‘.y  was  exceedingly  dangerous,  since  it  would 
ra.is(‘-  pri<‘.(‘s  a,nd  malvc  matters  worse.  The  Bill  was  a|)proved  in  the 
Ghaimber  by  the  remarkahlo  majoilty  of  450  votes  to  122.  In  spite 
oF  the  cooperation  oF  Monsieur  Tannery,  the  (Jovernment  had  still 
to  ovei’c.ome  powerful  opposition  among  the  Begents  of  the  Ihvnk  of 
Ih-ajue  towaj-ds  tluur  policy.  On  the  2 1st.  h\d)rua.ry,  however,  the 
Bank  agreed  to  giu.nt  (ive-day  t.o  thirt.y-day  loa.ns  against  Treasury 
bills  a,nd  Nationa.1  DeFence  bonds  a,t  i  per  (icnt.  above  the  Ba.nk’s 
('lisc.ou,n,t.  rate. 

The  tc(9uiiea.l  details  oF  these  anxingoments  are  of  little  importance 
for  th(^  pr(^sent  pur})ose.  What  arc  important  are  the  determination 
oFMonsieur  Plandin's  (Jovernment  to <^asc  the  long-term  credit  market 
hy  broadening  th<^  shortrterm  market,  and  the  opposition  that  this 
p()Ii(‘,Y  en(a>u,nt.crcd  From  banking  interests.  Monsieur  Idandin’s 
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policy  was  a  mild  but  significant  attempt  at  ‘nidation'  on  the  gold 
standard.  It  was  not,  in  practice,  a  groat  smx-CHs.  W'luai  Monsieur 
Elandin  resigned  in  May  1935  rerefes  stood  at  a,|)pr(MdiU)ly  lower  l('V('l,s 
on  the  Paris  bourse  than  when  he  initiated  his  (aunpaign  io  raise  Muhr 
value.  Although  much  of  the  wcalcness  ofl.Iui  bond  niarlud,  «as  I  lum 
due  to  pessimism  created  by  the  (Iscal  and  political  caisis,  and  (o  I  he 
rush  of  funds  to  the  equity  market  in  c.xpecliation  of  dc'valuation,  it 
was  certainly  intensified  by  the  lack  of  goodwill  among  (lu'  llegonts 
of  the  Banli  of  France  and  other  banking  inlnii'sts  lowards  Moti,si<mr 
Flandin’s  policy. 

Both  the  Government  and  the  Governor  of  tlu^  Bank  had  (‘xpresscM 
emphatically  their  determ ijiation  to  kc^q)  (.Ik^  franco  at  i(s  <'.\i,slin.^ 
parity  with  gold.  They  could  scarcely  ha,v(^  aclnd  o(,h(>rwisc  wit  hoot 
precipitating  a  drain  of  funds  irom  :hVance;  bid,  apart,  from  a.  Iar..-e 
scale  flight  of  capital  there  wasnorea,son  at  thal,  momenf,  why  Crane., 
should  be  forced  to  abandon  the  gold  sl,a,nda.rd  oi-  to  .hn  ahK'  h.'i'  e.n- 
rency,  even  if  the  Government’s  ja.licy  should  result  in  a,  .a.n.Mi.lerahh. 
rise  in  internal  prices.  In  1934  Jicr  import  sur|)lus  on  .•onimodily 
trade,  at  5,229,000,000  francs,  was  little  m,.rc  (,ha.n  half  ils  .-nnomd 
in  1933.  Even  if  it  were  to  incrca,sc,  her  gold  r.xscrves  w<.r(.  am  pi,.  Io 
meet  any  consequent  drain.  At  the  end  of  1931  tlu^gold  in  Ihi'  B  ud 

of  France  exceeded  82,000,000,000  francs,  a,ga,ins(,  a,\m(c  cir,.ulati,ui 
of  83,500,000,000  francs.  <nMuaiion 


(c)  Belgium,  the  Nethurimnds  and  SwiTzi.:iii,ANi) 

In  the  course  of  1934,  indeed,  the  gold  and  foreign  e.xchamm  r,.s,.rv,.s 

OOoTorf  •I,(i00,000,000  IVan,.,s 

(£37  000,000  at  pre-1931  par).  The  e.xj>erienc,e  of  the  small,...  con,,!  ri,.s 

of  the  gold  bloc  was  less  fortu.na,te,  a,s  fa,.,  as  thei,-  nunn.lari- 
serves  were  concerned.  The  Na,tiona,l  Ikmk  of  B,.hdun,  losi  a-. 
200,000,000  belgas  of  gold,  the  Netherlan.ls  nlzt  .  o  i 
florins  and  the  Swiss  National  Bank  90,000,000  Swiss  f,.a.n:.s  T  . 
total  of  these  losses  was  £10.000.000  at  the  for.ner  g„|,l  pa,rit'v 
m  Itself  a  large  sum,  but  an  nn].ortant  indc.v  of  the  tr,...,!  ,.f,.v,nds 
Belgium  was  generally  regarded  in  I03.(.  -.s  ii,>an,.:.,ii  ^  i  , 

memtaofthegoMMoc:,udthobc;.™  : 

speculation.  The  rumours  of  <lov»lmai„„  ,  , 

«ow  of  hmds  from  BruaseK  l«am:  ;,rti;.::w,r  I):  ,T"’ 

of  the  nunistenal  crisis  in  November,  and  foreign  a, id  IavI,-,.  T 

therescue.  The FederalReservcBanksinthc  Unib'd  S(  .  ■  ■<> 

H25.000  000  against  the  gold  in  u 

rehere  the  acute  demand  for  dolim,  ^ZX''  j'' 
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December,  Diitcli  and  Swiss  banking  groups  combined  to  lend  the 
Bc‘.lgiaj][  Govc.i*nment  109, 000, 000  florins  on  three  months’  bills,  which, 
might  be  |)r()l().ng(Hl  up  to  o,!ic  year.  The  new  Government,  under 
Monsicnir  Thcim  is,  c.x|>r(^ss(,Mj,  as  forcibly  as  .had  their  predecessors  their 
determinaf-io.n  to  nuiLntain  the  stability  of  the  belga  and  to  balance 
bu(lg(9'^.  Nevortholciss,  in  Bolgiiun  as  in  France,  the  policy  of  rigid 
adlicrojuie  t-o  the  gold  standaa’d,  combined  with,  fiscal  orthodo:xy,  was 
a,cc<ompaj\ied  by  aHempts  to  mitigate  the  severities  of  deflation  and 
(wcu  t-o  mov(^.  in  the  opposite  direction.  A  striking  attempt  at  the 
cJieape.ni,ng  of*  bajik  (vredit  laid  been  made  by  the  de  Broqueville 
(.labuKit  ,i.n  August.  The  Soc.iete  Na-tionale  de  Crtklit  a  rindustrie  was 
empovv(M,’(Ml  to  take  over  frozen  caedits  from  the  banks  in  exchange 
for  per  cemt.  bo.nds,  giuirajiteed  by  the  state  and  discounted  at  the 
,NaHo,nal  Ihmk.  The  i.ndustrial  debtors  would  be  charged  4|  per  cent/ 
by  th(',  S..N'.(f  1.  'IMiis  measure  .may  be  compared  with  the  use  of  the 
Meconstruction  h"i.naju^c  (,bi*poration  in  the  United  States  to  liquefy 
and  (dieapcm  industiial.  c/redit.  Nevertheless,  the  main  trend  in  Bel¬ 
gium  rennainod  dedafionary,  aaid  the  co.n[se(|ue.nt  pressure  upon  wage 
slHindards  (^aaised  much  labour  unrest. 

All  fhreo  of  the  conn  trices  mentioned  -  Belgium,  the  Netherlands 
a-iid  Switzcakuul  ma,nag(xl  to  sceiue  a  smaller  a^dverso  ba-lanciO  of 
c.onunodity  tra.de  in  1934  than  in  the  previous  year.  Their  ability  to 
do  so,  by  moajis  of  cuts  in  ini})ori/S  which  more  than  olTsct  the  con- 
i-iiuKul  but  rcta.rd(Ml  decline  ol'  their  exports,  was  a  very  important 
feaiturc'.  oftlu^  world  ti‘a(le  situation  at  this  time.  Indeed,  eacli  of  them 
axdaially  inerc^nsed  the  tonnage  of  its  exports  ladwcea  1933  and  1934; 
so  lik(nvis(^  did  Kraaice,  fJermaijny  ajid  Poland.  These  facts  support 
the  vk^w  that  tlui  major  c(a)n()nue  handicaj)  imposed  oxi  the  gold 
sl-ajidard  (toimi-rii^s  by  their  a^dhercnce  to  gold  was  to  bo  Ibiutd,  at  this 
stages  of  i-he  <l(^pressio.n,  in  Iho  disloeatio.n  <>F  the  internal  price  struC’ 
t-ur<^  r‘alluu‘  than,  in  the  extonial  over- valuation  of  tlicir  currencies. 
Om';  external.  elTeet,  however,  did  (ums  with  grievous  weight  upon 
sevei'al  of  them,  namely,  the  (‘lieek  to  tourist  tralllc.  Many  an  Eng- 
lislunaji  who  said  to  himself  thaf  dns  pound  was  worth  only  12, ‘f.  6<i. 
in  Kra.n(H^  or  Switzerhind’  (kxa'ded  to  take  his  holiday  at  homo,  or  to 
go  on  an  ocxxui  cruise  or  to  travel  in  some  country  like  Austria  or 
Norway,  vvluae  the  rate  of  oxcliange  was  closer  to  the  former  parity. 
Bwit/xaland’s  nwenuo  IVom  tourist  business  was  reckoned  to  .have 
fallni^  IVom  300, ()()(), 000  francs  to  less  than  200, 000, 000  francs  in  the 
(ioursc^i  of  tlu^  w'orld  slump,  and  even  this  attonnated  total  was 
attained  only  by  dint  of  publicj  subventions  to  the  liolol  and  trans¬ 
port  industries.  A  fiu’ther  such  subvention  was  given  at  the  end  of 
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1934,  when  it  was  announced  that  in  ordia-  to  ('iicoiiraan  Urif.i.sh 
visitors  the  Swiss  Government  would  (;oinpo.n,sa.te  hotel  kei'pi'i's  for 
losses  involved  in  accepting  sterling  eluMpics  or  noli's  at  a.  lixial  rale 
of  16  francs  to  the  pound.  The  niarkol,  rate  at.  (  he  t.iine  vva.s  lo-.'P!  (o 
the  iDound,  so  the  concession  was  not  sta.rtling,  hut.  (he  innovation 
was  important  in  principle,  and  in  fact  a  few  mont  hs  hiti'r  t  he  [lound 
had  fallen  on  the  open  market  to  14'.5()  Hwiss  ('ra.n<^s. ' 

One  cause  of  instability  in  the  Swiss  lra.nc  at.  (  his  pis'iod  wa.s  tlu' 
shadow  of  the  coming  Kriseninitiati'im.  'riiis  vva.s  a.n  eeonoinie  pro 
gramme  promoted  by  the  socialistic  Wehweize  risc,h(\s 
bund,  largely  in  reaction  against  the  extreme  (l<'(la.(.ionarv  [»olie\  of 
the  Minister  of  Economics,  Dr.  iSchulthess  (who  la,(.er  n\sigii(>d).  TIu' 
avowed  am  of  the  Kriseninitial.m.-— lu  a.ssure  (.o  all  Swi.ss  eiti/.mt.s 
■a  sufiSeient  livelihood ’ — was  to  be  achieved  bv  means  of  t  lu'  iilanned 
allocation  of  employment,  the  proteet.ion  of  wa.ges  a.nd  [iriees,  (inan 
cialrehef  for  agriculture  and  trade,  a.dditio.na.l  imemploynamt  reli.'f, 
the  use  of  the  purchasing  power  and  capital  of  the  eouul'rv  to  liirt  inn- 
exports  and  tourist  traffic,  control  of  the  ea.pi(.a.l  ma.rk(-(  and  (  he 
port  of  funds,  and  control  of  cartels  and  (.rusts.  ’I’lu^  programme  was 
to  be  financed  by  the  issue  of  bonds,  a.s  well  a..s  from  current,  rmanuie. 
In  the  form  of  a  Volksbegehnin,  this  progra.mme  reeinvi-d  over  six 
times  as  naany  supporting  votes  as  were  .re.(|uir('d  t.o  .s.-eure  it.s  e<m 
sideration  by  Parhament,  and  although  the  National  Conneil  (  hen 
rejected  it  by  a  majority  of  almost  two-thirds  (.her(>  wa,s  .some  <-x 
pectation  of  a  favourable  vote  when  it  wa.s  submitted  to  a.  plehi.s.-ito 

outoft.wentv  two  <-an(ons 
voted  against  the  Initiative,  and  the  total  vo(.es  ea.s(,  win-*'  .I2i.  ooo  i,, 
favour  and  566,000  against.  Both,  the  relenmduni  a, ml  (  Ik-' n-sult 
were  quite  outweighed,  at  that  date,  as  an  influence  upon  (.hei-ourse 
of  the  OMhaeigee,  hy  the  re,.cti„„»  „r  |.|,e  |.v,„„..|, 

{d)  The  Devaluation  OF  Tim:  Buloa 

Eebruary  a, ml  (.Ih-  h(-ei,„,in.f  of 

Warch  1935  precipitated  a  fresh  crisis  in  the  'mid  bloc  'I'lie -hmi'"  ' 
sterling  appears  to  have  been  due  to  the  withdra,w.' 1  <it  1  r<'im  I 
from  London  as  a  result  of  trouble  in  the  commodity  in  rke  d 
rumours  of  disturbing  political  dcvelo,,ments.  The  (i'mres  |,f  (Jn-al 
Britams  balance  of  payments  in  1933  and  I<»34  imlirated  (h-it  he 

m  tne  course  of  those  two  years,  and  the  pound  was  t.hereCore  very 
paUty  of  Monacritt  Marc1iT936^°^  tourist  jiui-jkihch,  at  7.|  friUK-s  iu  (In-  la  inci. 
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vulnerable  to  hear  inoveinents  of  this  kind.  The  result  was  an  extra- 
or-(liuary  i)a,ra(!(>x ;  for  the  fall  of  the  pound  against  gold  currencies 
was  a.n  ol)vious  tlireat  to  the  latter’s  stability— in  other  words,  it 
ofxuKHl  u})  tl,)e  |„)i‘OS|:)ect  of  a  fall  of  gold  currencies  against  the  pound. 
To  this  (‘.a,us(^  must  be  a.s(‘.ril)tul  the/  llight  into  gold’  that  then occurrecl. 
(k)ld  in  the  London  bullion  niajlavt  (u)innuin(le(l  a  premium  shil¬ 
ling  or  more  aji  ou.n(^e  over  the  contempoi'ary  parity  with  tlie  Ifrench 
IVa,ne..  Itumours  vve^re  cuirrent  that  the  Biitish  Government,  fearing 
the  injury  that  would  b(^  done  to  British  trade  either  by  a  collapse 
o(*  gold  (uiiiencaes  or  by  higher  trade  barriers  raised  for  the  purpose 
of  delending  tlunn,  were  cjontem plating  a  sta-bilization  phin.  Such 
(‘xp(H*.ta.tions,  hovvewer,  were  destroyed  by  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exche(|uer  on  the  7th  March,  when  he  said  in  the  House  of  (Commons: 

^  I  do  noi.  beli(’!ve  we  a.rc^  in  a^  position  at  the  present  time  ix)  take  the 
risks  oi‘  putting  the  pound  at-  the  mei*cy  of  either  the  fi*ane  or  the 
dollar; 

These  events  (^aaised  g!‘eat  uneasiness  in  the  gold  bloc,  not  least  in 
Belgium.  A  l)ear  attack  on  the  bolga-,  inspired  by  rumours  <)rim{)end- 
ing  devahiation,  developed  in  the  second  week  in  Mar(*.h,  and  a,s  a  result 
the  pound  returned  apj)roximatcIy  to  the  position  that  it  laid  bold  in 
relation  lo  gold  (uirrcmcies  before  the  bill  at  the  end  of  Kobruary. 
Wlum  Monsi(nu*^rheunis, the  Belgian  Ih'cmior,  aiud  Monsieur  Hymans, 
the  bordgn  Minister,  visited  Baris  on  the  l.7tb  March,  the  chief  pur- 
[)ose  of  their  <, conversations  with  bh’cncli  Ministers  was  reputed  to  be 
t/O  arrajige  lor  c,o-operatio.u  wit/hin  the.  gold  bloc  with  a  view  to  safe- 
gimrdiug  their  tuuTencics.  'The  bclga  is  saved’,  declared  .M(xnsicur 
llyimius  when  the  talks  were  ended,  a.nd  an  oHicial  commmdqud 
s(-atcdXhaf-  iho  two  Governments  luid  reached  an  agreement  to  defend 
the  gold  bloc  c.urroneies  against  speculation.  'The  same  evening, 
hovvxvver,  decrees  were  published  in  Brussels  (".stablishing  a.  National 
Exchange.  Office  to  (control  all  opci'ai-ions  in  foreign  exchange  (noii- 
(^omnunxiiaJ  sa-lc:s  of  belgas  being  forbidden  altogether),  and  fdacing 
aJl  bullion  deahngs  under  the  control  of  the  National  Bank,  'rhoso 
m(‘>asures  wer(^  eciuiva-lent  to  the  suspension  of  the  lnte:riiati(),nal  gold 
standard  a.s  it  had  been  known,  and  defined  in  the  days  before  H)3L 

Mtill  mor(^  rcmarkuiblo  (levoloj)monts  were  to  follow.  On  the  H)th 
March,  only  two  days  later,  M'onsicnr  Tlieiinis  and  Ills  Cabinet 
resigned,  alter  making  a  statement  to  the  clTecit  that  the  unanimity 
of  parlia-mentary  agreement  required  for  the  dofonco  of  the  belga  liad 
not  been  fortluioming.  Tlie  position  of  the  Government  was  indeed 
nuenviat)k^.  They  could  not  let  the  belga  slide  without  confessing 
their  weakness;  they  could  not  deliberately  devalue  the  currency 
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without  eating  their  own  words ;  and  tliey  csould  lud  iiupDsr  (lie  m<‘a 
sures  of  deflation  otherwise  required  witlioid.  iiK-eling  iiic\  ilahic 
opposition  on  all  hands.  It  was  not  njitil  lU'arly  a.  waa-k  la(('r  llml  a. 

National’  Grovemnicnt  could  l)e  (orined  under  |.Ih'  [iremi('islii[)  of 
Monsieur  van  Zeeland,  a  Viec-( governor  ofi  lKi  National  Hank.  M»';ni 
while  the  helga  had  been  suhjeel;  to  lu^avy  pressun^  abroad,  .anil  in  the 
London  and  Paris  markets  a  large  diseount  ajipi'ari'd  on  the  forward 
belga.  Prevailing  possimisin  was  reinf'oreiMl  hy  the  imaeasi'  of  th.' 
British  tariff  on  a  series  of  iron  and  steel  (u-odne.ls,  largidy  imported 
from  Belgium,  which  took  place  on  the  2fitJi  Mandi.  'liiat  this  move 


should  have  been  made  by  Great  Britain  a,t.  suidi  a.  timi'  was  perhaps 
unfortunate  in  that  it  was  liable  1.0  misinl,(U'pr(d.a.l  ion  in  Bidgium  and 
elsewhere,  but  in  fact  it  was  ins])ir(al  not.  a.!.  aJI  h\^  (iiianeial  motives 
■  but  simply  by  the  desire  to  gain  bargaining  st.rengl  h  in  negotiations 
then  taking  place  between  representatives  of  tiie  Britisli  steel  in 
dustry  and  those  of  the  Gontincntal  Sfeid  Ga.rtel.  As  .soon  jis  ,an 
agreement  had  been  reached  with  the  dart, id,  indeed,  it.  was  ofliei.nilv 
indicated  that  the  dutie,s  would  bo  restored  l.o  tliiir  former  levid.  The 
completion  of  Monsieur  van  Zeeland’s  Galiinid,  caused  .a.  rallv  in  the 
belga,  but  it  was  only  momentary,  and  on  the.  monung  of  the  2Slh 
March  the  new  Government  ordered  the  closing  of  I  hi-  I’.ru.ssel.s  and 
Antwerp  bourses  for  tlirec  days,  an  action  which  could  not,  hi-  <dher 
wise  mterpreted  than  as  preparatory  to  (levatua.|.ion. 

Monsieur  van  Zeeland’s  ministiwiai  diHda, ration  was  made  on  the 
followmg  day.  The  belga  was  to  he  immediatidy  devahual  hv  al.  Imnst. 

if  eircumstanciw  reipiiriHl  by  a.  maximum  of  :!0  p,.,- 
cent.  ’Withm  these  limits  the  belga  would  he  kept  stable  against,  nold 
with  the  aid  of  an  Exchange  Equalization  hiind,  which  would  he 
credited  with  part  of  the  surplus  a, rising  from  revaluation  of  the 
National  Banks  reserve.  The  Governim-nt  reta,ine<l  thiir  b.dief  in 
the  principles  of  the  gold  standard,  a, ml  would  |,ak(.  .an  active  mirl 
in  eonvenmg  an  mternational  moneta,ry  confm-mme  to  eonsiiha-  the 
general  re-stabihzation  o.t  currencies,  'fhev  askial  for  a,u  extimsio,,  <d’ 
the  emergency  powers  granted  to  previous  Governments,  and  for  I  he 
i3m  ""  of  economic  reconst.rmdiou.  This 

tatituKi  t  ..r..  . . . 

institution  to  thaw  frozen  credits,  the  cheapening  of  credit,  and  (.he 
reduction  of  taxation,  the  stabilization  of  rea,l  wa,ges  a.ml  (  he  narrow 
mg  of  the  margm  between  wholesale  and  retail  prices  l,Iu>  nwisiou  of 
commercial  treaties  on  the  basis  of  reciprocity  instead  of  on  (  I u  1  ! 
of  the  most-favoured-nation  clause,  the  regulation  or  s;;Ici:e.!;;h|:;:; 
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spectilatioii,  and  preparations  for  a  large  Government  bond  conver¬ 
sion.  After  twenty  hours’  continuous  debate  in  the  Chamber,  the 
Government  obtained  a  vote  of  confidence  by  107  votes  to  54,  a 
majority  whi(4"i  was  considered  inadequate  for  the  occasion,  especially 
as  only  :in,inorit:ies  (,)f  the  Liberal  and  Catholic  groups  supported,  tlie 
moti(.)n.  ][VI,c,).nsicmr  rlaspar  and  Mnnsieur  Theunis,  in  opposition,  made 
much,  of  the  offer  of  a  loan  of  3,000,000,000  bclgas  at  3|  per  cent, 
which  wa.s  reveaicMl  to  have  bee,!)  ma.dc  by  the  Ifrcjiich  Government. 
The  Covernnie.nt;sp(),kesn)a,n  could  retort, however,  tli at  a  devaluation 
had  been  re,nd(vrod  i!)){)era,tive,  not  by  any  technical  weakness  of 
tlie  hc'iga.  or  hu‘lc  of  ]i(|uidity  at  the  National  Baink,  but  by  much 

pr()fbu.n(ler  forcHvs . in  brief,  l)y  the  practical  inal)ility  to  proceed  with 

the  uK^asurc^s  ()(‘  delkitioj),  including  wage-cuts,  that  were  necessary 
il‘ the  fornier  gold  parity  wa,s  to  ho  maintained.  The  vote  of  confide.nce 
in  the  Senate,  which,  was  supported  hy  1 10  nioinbers  against  20  noos 
and  10  a])st-enii<).ns,  wa.s  held  to  justify  the  Government  in,  remaining 
in  oflic^e  a.,nd  proce(Hli.ng  witii  their  cc(),no!))i,e  prograiinnie. 

.Monsieur  va^u  Zeokind  thereup().u  a.,i).nou.n(*.od  thaii  the  currency 
would  be  pegged  at<  72  per  cent,  of  its  fornuu’  gold  paaity.  li/S  vahio 
o.n  (breig.!)  numey  nia;r,kots  wa-s  adjustied  to  tlu^.  .new  level  snioothly 
aaid  immediaUOy,  ])ut  the  i.n(ii(le,nt  had  a  disturbing  effect  up().ii  other 
curuMKoes  of  the  gold  hJoc^,  espcciaily  the  guilder  and  the  Swiss  franc, 
aaid  i,n  (!o.nse(iue,nc.e  the  ])()ii,n(l  rose  against  gold.  The  following  table 
shows  the  fluc.tuaiio.ns  of  the  belgain  I.iO.Tidon. 
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23 
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Dcvaiua-iio,n,  on  tlu^  faxeof  it,  tlircatoied  Belgium’s  cotnmcrcial  com- 
peiit/oi's  witJi  a.n  under-cutting  of  existing  prices.  Belgian  official 
])()lic.y,  howevcvr,  was  to  ma/intain  cxp(,)rt  p.rices  and  to  draw  the  hcjio- 
;fit  ol’  (kwaiuaiion,  not  from  competitive  cxpa,nsion  hut  froni  higlior 
])ri<i<*!S  <vx|)r<,ssed  in  holgas.  As  regards  !Bclgiu;m.’s  most  important 
class  orexj)o:rts,  steel,  price  agreements  on  the  gold  or  sterling  basis 
were  alrc^ady  i.!)  for(;(5  ),uidc:r  the  continental  cartel.  On  the  Oth  April, 
.Belginni  a^nd  Era,ncc  signed  an  agreement,  valid  for  six  months, 
whereby  the  Ibrmor  undortoo.k  to  authorke  exports  to  France  only 
on  cemdition  tliat,  unless  otherwise  jxrstified,  prices  woxdd  be  no, lower 
tlian  tiiey  would,  have  been  but  for  the  devaluation  of  the  belga.  If 
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an  exporter  should  violate  this  conditioji  ho  \v(tul(l  Ibi-loit  Ibr  a  yoar 
all  share  in  export  quotas  to  Franco,  ajul  hrondi  inifxirl.  (inolas  would 
be  correspondingly  reduced.  A  wook  later  l.lu^  Ih'lgiaii  Chnndx'r  of 
Commerce  in  London  issued  a,  s(;atoinont  doolaring  that  t  lu'  [irinoi|»al 
groups  of  Belgian  industries  had  agreed  with  tlu^  ladgian  Covoni 
ment  ‘to  avoid  any  perturbation  nnuiiCosIty  damaging  tlu'  iidoro.sla  of 
local  industries  in  foreign  markets’.  'I’ho  Bolgian  Covca'iitia'id  had 
decided  to  exercise  a  strict  supervision  <)V(a'  o.xport  [iricns,  osiiociallv 
those  of  commodities  not  included  in  tlie  groups  r('(<'ri'o<l  to  alnsuiv. 
If  necessary,  an  official  control  would  ho  ostal)lish(‘(l  in  lh(>  form  of 
export  licences.  This  system  wouhl  ho  imiiK'diately  onfon-od  ibr 
woollen  and  cotton  carpets,  ccnKMit,  bricks  and  gla.sswai'('. 

The  fall  of  the  helga  was  aceoinpa.nio<l  by  (di'cniusla.idiiil  rumours 
•of  impending  devaluation  in  the  Notherlaiuis,  Swil/nrland,  I  (ah  and 
even  France.  It  was  doubtless  iji  ord(w  to  pid,  a,  stop  (,o  (h(‘,s<>'  tears 
that  Monsieur  Flandin  announced  o.n  i.lu^  2nd  A|)ril,  ID:!.),  (ha(.  (In' 
minting  of  gold  coins  would  be  pressed  torwaa-d  with'a.  vi<'w  l.o  (heir 
being  put  into  circulation  as  soon  as  ])ossibl<^  Obviously,  however, 
some  time  must  elapse  before  a  .suffiOoidr  supply  of  gold  coins  eotdd 
beminted  toVithstand  thedemand  for  them  (bat  migid.  ia^  ('xp(>e(,al ; 
estimates  of  the  nece.ssary  dela,y  varied  troin  (.wo  (o  '(iv(v  years.  .Mou 
sieur  Cohjn,  the  Dutch  Prime  Minister,  o.xpres.sed  wiili  mpud  vi.gour 
his  determination  to  keep  the  Netherlands  on  (.h(‘.  g(dd  s(.a.ndard  Vi 
the  beginning  of  April  the  Dutch  bank  ra,(,(.  wa,s  ra.i,M,al  by  (wo  ,s(ag,.,s 
from  2|  to  4|  per  cent.,  and  in  May  the  politicnl  <li(li<ad(  ios  in  hrann' 
precipitated  a  fresh  flight  not  only  from  the  Freue.h  IVaue.  bu(.  also 
from  the  guilder  and  the  Swiss  frame  d'luvse  ewents,  how.nnr,  belong 
othe history  ofl935rather  than  of  the  period  wil.h  which  this  ehap(,(T 
IS  chiefly  concerned;  the  same  might  i.uleod  h<.sa.i(l  .d'  th.>  ,leva.lua, 
ion  of  the  helga,  but  it  has  been  nccessa, ry  (n  (dironiele  l,lu>  hdler 
occurrence  because  it  fittingly  ciaps  the  sixiry  ()rgra.dua.lly  incnuisimr 
<MouIto  m  the  gdd  bloc  clutiiig  lllin,  „r  |J,„ 

. . . . 


(e)  Italy 

Italy  presents  in  several  ways  a  contrast  with  (be  o(.her  eouid  ries 

increased  m  1934,  while  her  exports  fell ;  the  inwa.id  ha.ianw  of 
rade  rose  from  1,442,000,000  lire  in  1933  to  2,40H  ooo  ooo  in  (»,,, 
foUowmg  year  The  result  was  that  the  gohl  and  f<;  m  <  a  u 
reterva.  ot  the  Bank  ot  Italy  Ml  frt„, 
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6,883,000,000  iri  the  course  of  1934.  It  was  .not  that  deflation  had 
not  been  vigorously  applied— in  many  respects  its  enforcement 
was  easier  in  the  corporative  than  in  the  democratic  state.  In  April 
a  decree  was  promnlgated*  reducing  the  retail  prices  of  all  foodstuffs 
sold  in  cO"Operai-ivc  stores  by  10  per  cent.,  the  rents  of  dwelling 
houses  by  12  per  (K\nt.,  and  those  of  shops  and  other  buildings  by  15 
per  cent.  The  salaries  of  all  state  employees  earning  over  500  lire  a 
month  were  to  be  cut  by  6  to  12  per  cent.,  and  the  salaries  of  members 
of  the  (Joverument  by  20  pen*  cent.  The  decree  was  not  flrvourably 
recicived,  <md  a  certain  amount  of  evasion  no  doubt  took  place,  but 
the  index  of  the  cost  ol‘  living  fell  sharply  in  May,  and  continued  on 
a,  lower  level  ibroughout  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

This  (nmta-l  attaxdc  upon  pi’ic.o  levels,  which  it  wa,s  thotight  neces¬ 
sary  to  rcHluce,  coui.rastcd  with  the  orthodox  method  of  deflation' 
by  credit  restriction.  Up  to  1934  the  restriction  of  credit  was  not 
part  of  !t/aJy's  dcllationary  |,)ra,(tlc,e.  Largo  sums  were  spent  on 
public  works — notably  the  rcclamatio.n  of  the  Pom])tine  marshes— 
and  although  bu(lgct/a.ry  stri,ng(\ncy  compelled  the  (Jovcnninent  to  cut 
dow.n  such  expenditure,  the  ])urehasi,ng  power  thus  put  into  circula¬ 
tion  had  already  stimulated  private  industry  by  way  of  the  demand 
for  (‘-ousum[)tion  goods.  The  budgeiary  dolicii-  continued  to  inflate 
the  volume  of  (uu’reney  aaul  (u'odit,  the  note  circulation  at  the  end  of 
1934  being  almost  a,s  high  as  it  had  been  twelve  months  previously, 
in,  spite  of  iiho  fa-11  in  the  reserves  a-nd  in,  spite  of  the  reduction  of 
pric(^.s  and  wa-ges.  Anotheu*  inllucncc  in  the  same  direction  was  the 
translbr  of  i,ndustrial  investments,  largely  Irozen  credits,  from  the 
banks  to  tlic  ln,stituto  of  industrial  Keconstruction— another  ana¬ 
logue  lo  Amorkain  jucasurcs.  A  direct  result  of  the  comparative  ease 
of  credit  conditions  in  Italy,  c-ombined  with  the  loss  of  gold,  was  the 
fall  ol'  the  rcH(u;vo  ratio  of  the  (Jontral  Bank  almost  to  the  prescribed 
minimum  of  40  per  ccait.  Ilvis  iju,  turn  frightened  capital  away  from 
H-aly,  slncio  it  scctticd  to  threaten  a  forced  devaluation  of  the  lira. 

Hemeo  (txco])i-io.na.l  measures  had  to  he  taken  to  defend  the  external 
balancie  of  pa-ymcaits.  Exdui-ngc  transactions  wore  already  practically 
concern tratod  in  the  hands  of  the  Bank  of  Italy,  and  a  number  of  not 
rcma-rkably  suciccssful  clearing  arra-jigomcnts  had  been  exitered  into 
with  foreign  countries.  In  April  1934  it  was  a-nnounoed  that  in 
future  the  iinport  of  copper,  coffee  and  wool  would  require  licences, 
which  would  be  granted  only  Tn  relatioxi  to  the  balance  of  trade  with 
the  countries  concerned  h  On  the  26th  November  the  Bank  of  Italy’s 
discount  rate,  which  had  been  lowered  to  facilitate  Govemmentloan 
conversions,  as  well  as  for  wider  reasons,  was  raised  to  4  per  cent., 
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in  the  hope  of  arresting  a  serious  drain  of  goM  wliicli  liad  jusi  s('|. 
in.  For  the  moment,  at  aaiyra.(iC,  (liis  hope;  was  raisili('(l,  the  of 
gold  being  accelerated  ratlicr  tliaii  elKH^ked,  no  doid>i  by  l■(^■^:;on  ol" 
fears  that  the  raising  of  tlic  diseonnt  ratc^  might  be  a.  |>r(>liniinarv  iode 
valuation.  On  the  8t]i  December  diuvixu's  w(M'<^  promulgaled  in  Itonic 
compelling  Italian  residents  to  (Iceland  to  iln^  National  Inalilnb'  of 
Foreign  Exchanges  all  holdijigs  of  fon^ign  .s<^(uii'ities  or  oilier  credit 
balances  abroad.  Notification  musl.  be.  made  within  ion  dawi,  but 
balances  would  not  be  called  in  until  re(|nired  by  I  he  Cnvernnient 
for  external  payments,  when  compensaiion  would  be  given  in  lire  at 
the  cinrent  rate  of  exchange.  ]Vlea.n while,  roreign  balances  would  bi' 
privately  retained.!  The  decrees  also  ivroviih'd  for  (h(>  ('slnblishment 
of  a  committee  to  su])crviso  expoi't  pricaw,  so  as  to  [  H-e  vmit  the  secret 
accumulation  of  bahmees  abroad  thrmigh  tlm  muh'r  valnal  ion  of 
exports.  Power  was  given  to  the  Ministry  of  h’inanee  (o  impon<> 
special  compensatory  taxes  on  foreign  goods  from  comil  ries  which  did 


not  give  Itahan  products  most-favoured- mdion  tnaitment.  A  nioiv 
rigorous  system  of  import  control  by  (luotas,  basc'd  on  I  be  bilaleral 
balancing  of  exports  and  imports,  wa.s  introducc'd  a.l  I  h(>  same  I  inie. 

Although  the  mobilization  of  privately  lu'ld  foivign  airsels  was  not 
to  be  immediate,  these  measures  wavre  unmislalva.bly  .akin  (o  lbos(‘ 
adopted  by  Germany  to  maintain  a..u  artificial  p;i.rity  for  llu'  mark. 
No  one  could  say  that  Gerimuiy  wa,s  on  tiu'  goh'l  sland.ani,  ;uid' 
although  the  export  of  gold  from  Italy  .nominally  rmuaimal  IVee  it 
was  becoming  less  and  less  acemaite  to  .say  that.  Italy  was  on  Ih.'  ;mld 
standard.  At  the  beginning  of  Maa-ch  'ibifo,  when  the  poumrw.as 
depreciated  by  42-3  per  cent.  a.ga,inst  the'.  H'rcimh  fra,ne,  it  wan  <h<pr<' 
ciated  by  only  38-5  ])er  cent,  against  tlm  lira.  In  oilier  words,  ibe 
cross-rate  established  a  discount  of  over  6  p('r  cent,  on  |  In'  lir;i  aimiust 
other  gold  currencies.  On  a  free  gold  sta,uda,r(l  this  would  obvimml  v 
have  entailed  a  great  loss  of  gold  from  the  Ibink  of  llalv.  'I'lnw  in 
practice  Italy  had  resigned  from  tlu^  internalional  standard  and  was 
rather  to  be  ranked  with  Germany  ilian  with  tiu'  <'ouiiiries  of  the 
gold  bloc.  Ey  the  British  fuianeial  press  slu^  was  urgeullv  advised  to 
devalue  the  lira,  a  courso  with  obvious  advanlngf-s  fo'r  a,  eomilrv 
whmh  depended  for  so  mucli  of  its  e.xlerna,l  income  upon  louriiit 
traffic  and  emigrants’  remittances.  The  gr(>,a,test  obslacle  to  devalm. 
tion  seems  to  have  been  not  a  material  one  but  the  phalge  given  bv 

Signor  Mussolmi  at  Pesaro  in  August  l!)2(i  that  he  wouhl  defend  the 
lira  at  all  costs. 


!  The  fomgn  halanoos  wore  called  iu  for  l.ra.imb 
ot  Foreign  Exchanges  on  the  2]sl,  May,  lO.'J.'l. 
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(iv)  Germany  and  Her  Defets 

{a)  Long-  Teem  and  Commbecial  Debt 

The  last  volume  of  tlie  Survey  recorded  how  an.  agreement  was 
reached  in  Jfninary  1934  between  tlie  Reiclisbank  and  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  foreigxi  long-term  and  medium-term,  creditors,  to  the  effect 
tliat  dis(*,rimi:nation  between  country  and  country  in.  the  payment  of 
debi^  serv,ico  wan  to  cea.se,  a,nd  tluit  ct'cditors  wc3'e  to  reccuve  30  per 
cent,  of  their  i.ntercst  in  (^a.sh  axid  tlie  remainder  in  scrip  convertible 
for  ca,sh  (if*  the  holder  wished)  at.  a  discoimt  of  33  per  cent.  It  was  also 
suggested,  tluit  the  deterioration  of  Germaiiiy’s  foreign  trade  position 
In  the  course  of  1934  was  likely  to  upscdi  this  (jonif)romise  before  very 
J(mg.  prog,nosi)icaiion  was  fully  jusfified.  ( jlcrmany’s  exports  fell 
from  Rm.  4, sf 1, 000, 000  in  1933  to  Rm,  4, lOO, 000, 000  hi  1934,  while ’ 
her  inifiorts  ’.rose  from  Rni.  4,204,000,000  to  Km.  4,4r)2,000,000.  An 
export  surjilus  of  Rm.  ()()r),000,00()  was  thus  converted  into  an  import 
surplus  of  Rm.  284,000,000.  The  gold  and  foreign  exchange  reserve 
of  the  Reiclisbank  dwj,n(llc(Lin  the  course  of  1934  from  Rm.  3f)(>,b00,000 
to  Rm.  84,000,000. 

By  the  time  when  iiio  (‘-( inference  IxdAvcon  the  Reiclisbank  and  the 
foreign  crediiioj's  was  ludd  in  April  1,934  to  nitify  in  [)cuanai)e.iit  form  the 
agreemejit  of  tlu':  previous  January,  the  transfer  sitmitiou  was  already 
serious.  Laity  in  March  Dr.  Scluutit  luid  enused  consternation  in 
foreign  fimincial,  ccniies  by  hints  of  impending  cuts  in  interest  tx*ans- 
;fc]‘s,  and  as  the  date  of  iiic  cojifcrenco  approa^ched  his  warnings  bc- 
caiue  mor(,‘.  and  more  definite.  '  Under  p:rcsont  (jondi-tuinsb  ho  said  on 
tlio  9th  April,  bi  compkde  moi’atorium  seems  to  ho  inovitabloJ  In  a 
broaxlcast  ta-lk  on  tlu^  eve  of  the  coni  min  (jo  he  declared  that  ‘^to 
csliiblish  ihc  complete  incapaeity  of  Germany  to  make  ti’ansfers  it 
was  un.nc(‘.essary  fo  call  an,  international  tumforonce,  since  tlie  facts 
wore  (d('.a.r  to  overyhodyb  Betwoo.n  the  German  protestations  of 
inabilit^y  te  pay,  and  tiho  oiTorts  of  the  creditors  to  obtain,  as  large  a 
3ucasur(‘.  of  paymont  as  possible,  the  conferonce  dragged  on  for  nearly 
live  weciks.  ''riu^  ofluual  mmmnnique  published  when,  it  terminated  on 
the  29th  May  stated  that  the  Reiehshank  had  nuido  the  following 
olTcr,  to  apply  to  (u)upons  falling  duo  i.u  the  year  o;n(ling  on  the  30th 
June,  11)35.  Bondholders  might  cxcluinge  tluur  coupons  for  funding 
bonds  bearijig  interest  at  3  per  cent.,  the  service  of  which  (Including 
a  3  per  cent,  sinking  1  luid)  would  not  bo  subject  to  tratisfer  restrictions, 
Alteiaiatively,  they  might  receive  cash  foi.“  their  coupons  at  40  per 
cent,  of  their  face  value ;  but  since  ability  to  make  these  payments 
would  dcpoxid  on  the  foreign  exchange  available,  the  Reiclisbank 
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reserved  the  right  to  withdraw  tliis  part  of  (Ju*  olh'r  on  30  (lina' 
noticed  Ci-editors  who  did  not  wiali  to  avail  tli(Mus('lv('s  ofcidu'i-  of 
these  arrangements  would  retain  all  rightH  aiulia-  their  <‘oupoiis.  'liii.s 
offer  was  accepted  by  the  British,  French  and  Swedish  <lelegn( ion.s, 
with  two  provisos;  that  the  requirements  of  tluir  respeel  iv('  (loveni 
ments  as  to  the  service  of  the  Dawes  ajul  Young  laains  must  he  sal  is 
fied,  and  that  in  the  event  of  the  scheme’s  being  o|)('rale<l  so  as  (o 
discriminate  between  country  and  country  they  res('rv('(!  Ihll  lilxad  y 
of  action  for  themselves  and  their  (lovermnenls.  'I'lu'  Swiss  anil 


Dutch  delegations  (whose  interest  lay  on  I, In;  siih'  of  diseriminal  ion) 
were  unable  to  accept  the  offer,  while  tiu^  Am(a'i(;a.n  (hdegaliou  wt're 
content  to  record  that  they  had  taken  paai.  in  tin'  conCiMM'nce  only  on 
the  restricted  basis  on  which  it  ha<l  l>een  (ailhxl,  nn.iindy,  (he  «>niling 
■  of  discriminatory  agreements.  A  few  days  later  th<;  (h'rman  ( lovern' 
ment  did,  in  fact,  give  noti(*.e  of  tca'ininaflon  ol  ihe  .sp<‘eial  Iransl’er 
agreements  with  Switzerland  and  tiui  .Netherlands,  and  iK'gmlialiouH 
for  new  agreements  with  those  (!onn tries  were  forthwith  hegim. 

The  German  authorities  had  sought  to  in(dud(5  (lu'  I), awes  and 
Young  Loans  (the  service  of  wliieli,  other  than  aniortizal  ion  on  the 
latter,  was  still  exempt  from  the  transfer  restriel  ions)  wilhin  th(^ 
scope  of  the  April  confere, nee.  Tliis  propoisal,  howi'vi'r.i'voki'd  viuorouH 
protests  from  the  British  and  French  ( lovemnient  s,  and  tlu'  romm  uni 
que  of  the  29th  May  recorded  that  the  creditor  didegab's  ha<l  decided 
to  exclude  the  two  Reich  loans  from  the  diHcuHsions.  'I'lu'  fidlowinc 
day  inspired  articles  appeared  in  the  German  piv.Ms  demanding  a, 
suspension  of  transfer  of  tJie  service  of  these  loans,  and  on  l  lu'  I'  llh 
June  the  Reichsbank  declared  a  conqilete  moraforium  on  Germany’s 
long-term  and  medium-term  delits,  including  (lu;  Dawt's  and  N’oung 
Loans.  All  cash  transfers  were  to  cease  for  .six  mont  hs,  hut  eredil.or! 
were  offered  the  other  alternatives  proposed  hv  (lie  Rcichshank  at. 
the  April  conference.  The  German  Govemnumt  would  pay  (he  ser 

vice  of.the  Dawes  and  Young  Loans  in  Reichsmark  into  (he  Konver 

sionskasse,  but  the  transfer  of  these  sums  in(,o  fomign  mirrem-ieH 
would  be  a  subject  for  negotiation  with  tlie  ( lovernnuaits  <d’  t  lu'  ermli 
tor  countries,  who  would  be  recpiired  in  return  to  (,ak('  mlditional 
German  imports.  The  Bank  for  interna.tio.nal  .Se(.tlement,s  wl.ii-l, 
was  trustee  of  the  Young  Loan  and  (tscal  agent,  for  (.he  (rust, ins  id’ 
tte  Dawes  Loan,  immediately  protested  to  the  German  Govm-n.mmt 
aiming  its  intention  to  defend  tlie  rights  of  tl.e  bondholders  to  (lu^ 
full  extent  of  its  power.  Equally  pronij)tly,  tlu;  Ghaneellor  of  (he 
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Exchequer  aiinotmced  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  unless  a  settle¬ 
ment  fair  to  British  honclholders  and  to  British  commerce  could  be 
negotiated  before  the  1st  July,  legislation  would  be  proposed  for  the 
establishment  of  an  Anglo-German  clearing  office.  Its  object  would 
be  to  ensure  tliat  tliere  would  be  no  transfer  of  British  money  to 
Germ.any  until  exports  to  tliat  country  Iiad  been  paid  for  and  the 
claims  of  British  liolders  of  Dawes  and  Young  Loans  had  been  satis¬ 
fied.  This  announcement  was  followed  by  the  despatch  of  a  note  to 
the  German  G'Overnment,  in  whicli  the  Foreign  Secretary  repudiated 
the  arguments  tliat  liad  lieen  put  forward  for  ttie  inevitability  of 
delault,  declaring  that  no  less  than  Rm.  767,000,000  of  bonds  (at  gold 
parity)  liad  been  repurchased  by  Germany  through  tlie  hrdditional 
export'  procedure  up  to  the  28th  February,  1934— a  figure  which  the 
creditors  had  indeed  questioned  as  too  low— and  that 

theses  facets  incwitably  giv(^  the  im|)r(\ssion  that  the  ])()licy  of  Oonuany  is 
to  claim  that  no  foreign  (\\chang<^  resources  are  availahh^  to  tnc(4;  the 
service  of  her  loans  and  tlun  to  ai)i)ly  th(^  resources  whicli  should  have 
Ihhui  used  in,  uunding  that  service  to  the  u'piirc^hasing  of  her  loans  at 
tlu‘.  low  prices  resulting  from  default. 

Nevertheless,  the  Britisli  Government  were  prepared  to  discuss  forth¬ 
with 

tlu^  possibility  of  rea,c;hing  an  agre^ement  t'eganliiig  the  tnuitment  of 
British  (‘n^litors  which  would  avoid  tli(‘-  ue<‘cssity  of  aiii  exchange  Gearing 
aitogedduM* ;  or,  albuna-tively,  the  means  by  which  sueJi  a  ei, 1, earing  e‘.e)iiki 
be'!  ail!TnniHteu;eul,  with  the^  nuuimum  disturhance  of  the  trade  of  both 
eoimtrievs. 

1'ho  Ifrcncdi  Government  announced  on  the  22nd  June  that  they  had 
decided  upe>n  the  mcjisurcs  which,  tlicy  woidd  take  to  secure  the  trans¬ 
fer  of  tlu'/ 1  )a-wos  and  Young  Loans  service,  sliould  the  Gorman  Govern¬ 
ment  fail,  to  maice  the  necessary  arrangemc.nts.  It  wa<s  estimated  that 
the  an, mini,  service, i  of  tlio  French  h()l(Ii,ngs  of  tlieso  loans  required 
Ic^ss  than  150, 000, 000  francs,  whereas  the  :im|)ort  surplus  of  Bra.nce's 
trade  wifh  Gerniany  had  excieeded  200, 000,000  fra,ncs  in  the  first 
four  months  of  the  year.  The  American  Ambassador  had  already 
prosemt-cd  a  note  to  the  German  Government,  protcBting  against 
diseriminatory  trcaijnont  among  the  dillerent  national,  creditors  of 
(.fornuuiy,  a,nd  expressing  the  'strongost  regret'  at  the  now  losses 
imposed  on  .American  bondholders. 

It  must  he  noted  that  the  balance  of  commodity  trade  between 
Germany  and  tlic  United  States  was  heavily  in  the  latter’s  favour, 
whereas  most  of  the  other  chief  creditor  countries  (including  Great 
Britain,  France,  Switzerland  and  the  Netherlands)  had  passive 
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balances  in  then’  trade  with  Gorniiiny.  By  coiitr.-isli,  -lo  j)('r  rent,  of 
Germany’s  long-term  debt  (amounting  to  Bin.  7, -Mo, non, non  in  ,S<>]|. 
tember  1933)  was  held  in  tlio  United  States,  (tonipao'd  willi  21  |)<>|. 
cent,  held  in  the  Netherlands,  .14per  eejit.  in  Su  ily.erland,  I  i  [xa- (’('nl . 
in  Great  Britain,  and  6  j)cr  cent,  in  hVfuiee.  Great  Brifain,  willi  ;iii 
import  surplus  of  over  £]  0,000,000  in  iuvr  trade  wil.h  (haanaiu  in  (he 


year  ended  the  31st  March,  1934,  and  wiUi  a,  lo(.a.l  dehl.  of  [(‘SM 

than  £5,000,000  per  annmn  due  to  her,  was  eharrly  in  a.  good  posil  ion 
to  exact  financial  favours.  On  tiie  other  hand,  (haanan  .apokesnuai 
retorted  that  the  Reich’s  balance  of  trade  wil  li  (ilni  BriUsh  Uni[iire,n.s 
a  whole  showed  a  considerable  import  surplus  in  lavour  oil  he  Knipirv. 
In  the  first  quarter  of  1934  the  import  Hur()hiH  of  lua-  tradi'  with 
Australia  alone  exceeded  the  e.xfiort  surplus  to  Great  Bril.ain.  an<l 
■there  were  further  import  surpluses  from  (be  otlaa-  Dominions,  India, 
and  the  chief  tropical  colonics.  'Phis  i-etort.  iiowevia-,  faded  (o  (.aiu'. 
proper  account  of  the  fiscal  independence  (wliieh  in  the  cam  <d'  llu> 
Dominions  was  unqualified)  ol  these  eountric's. 


The  Debts  Clearing  Office  and  Import  Restrictions  Repri.sals  Bill 
was  introduced  into  the  Jlouso  ol  (Commons  on  the  20th  .lane.  Its 
first  clause  empowered  the  Tjeasury  to  set  up  a,  ek'ariug  offiei'  again.st 
any  foreign  country  from  whom  pa,yments  or  transUa-s  (o  Uiiiled 
Kingdom  residents  were  subjected  to  restrictions  or  wia-e  prohibiled 
or  had  been  discontinued.  All  payments  for  imports  from  that  eoun 
try  would  have  to  be  made  through  the  clearing  odita-,  which  nmdd 
employ  the  sums  received  to  discharge  debts  due  from  pia'snns  in  (he 
foreign  country.  The  second  clause  empowered  (be  Board  of  Trade  (o 

prohibit  or  restrict  the  importation  of  goods  ofa,nv  spi'ciliial  ehusa  or 
description  produced  in  or  consigned  (rom  a,ny  eouni.rv  (bat  impose<l 
quantitative  restrictions  on  imports  from  the  United  Kinmiom  or  (he 
non-self-governmg  colonies.  In  relation  (n  the  German  d(4.'|.  si(,u«,(  ion 
the  two  cWs  seemed  to  devour  each  other;  f<,r  (b<>  a,l)ili(,v  of  a', 

ol^g  office  to  con»t  tl,c  ,l„„,  ,„„t  . .  .I.i'iii,,,  ,, 

P»y  It,  Jpended  on  her  having  a  oredit  halain*  of  viU,' 

United  Kingdom,  whereas  Clause  2  wa.s  ai)i)ar(ai(,lv  d<Nsign<'d  (,o  r)re 

that  st'h  iT  a  balance  by  (la;  (.rhadpal  mea.n.s 

that  she  had  found  It  advisable  to  employ,  Thv.  Chaneffilor  of  (he 

tien  ?o  a?  ““  had  b<-.m 

*  ml  ^ ^  necessary  tarill-bargaining  wiaipon.  ' 

The  Bill  was  passed  on  the  28th  June,  but  meanwhile  nego(,ia(.ions 
LterrmeSr^Th  “  ^  i-epres(mta(,iv(.s  of  the  two 

Governments  for  the  avoidance  of  the  exchange  clearing  devitm. 
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Their  successfiil  conclusion  was  reported  on  the  4th  July.  The  Ger¬ 
man  G'Overnment  agreed  to  provide,  during  the  six  months  ending 
the  31st  December,  1934,  sterling  funds  at  the  Bank  of  England  for 
the  purchase  at  full  nominal  value  of  all  coupons  of  the  Dawes  and 
Young  Loans  wliich  had  been  in  the  beneficial  ownership  of  British 
holders  on  the  15th  June.  The  terms  of  the  Reichsbank’s  offer  of  the 
29th  May  were  to  apply  to  all  Ih'itish  holdings  of  all  other  medium-  and 
long-term  debt  of  Germany,  provided  that,  if  more  favourable  terms 
were  accorded  to  any  other  creditor  country,  Great  Britain  could 
claim  equivalent  ti’catvrncnt,  taking  into  account  all  the  circumstances, 
iiuJuding  anys])ccial  advantagetliat  (Germany  received  from  tlusother 
crculitor  (country.  During  the  period  of  the  agreement  the  British 
Governnumt  undertook  not  to  exercise  in  respect  of  Germany  the 
powers  given  in  the  ( hearing  Office  Bill,. 

No  sooner  wa,s  the  problem  of  the  Reich  loans  out  of  the  way  for 
the  moment  t/han  ike  i)r()l)lcm  of  Gcrnriny’s  coimuoreiial  debt  came 
to  tlic  fore'!.  It  luul  been  raised  in  tlio  coarse  of  the  Londem  negotia¬ 
tions,  a-nd  (Jernumy  ha^d  then  agieed  to  .negotiate  with  (Jreat  Britahi 
a.n  exchange  agirement  ,ibr  commercial  payments  similar  to  those 
concluded  wi(h  oilier  eouni-rics.  A  delegalloji  wont  to  Berfui  for  this 
]mr})()sc,  ajid  an  agreement  was  signed  0.11  the  lOtli  August ;  it  apiffied 
only  to  future  i.ra,,nsaetions,  ajid  had  no  reference  to  outsiunding 
(jommorclal  debts.  It  pi’ovided  that  if  ijisulfieiont  foreign  ex(5hango 
was  alloi/ted  iio  pay  in  bill  for  goods  imported  irom  Great  Britain  or 
otluvr  parl,s  of  ilie  British  Empire,  the  diiTeronc.e  might  be  paid  at  the 
opilo,n,  <)i‘ th(^  i-raxler  into  a  special  aecjount  at  the  Rcichsbank.  These 
special  Roicvlisnuirk,  or  bSondcianark’,  as  ilicy  came  to  be  called, 
would  1)0  sold  by  ilio  Bank  of  England,  as  opportunity  a/roso,  for  the 
credit  of  the  British  exporters  to  whom,  the  debts  we.ro  due.  As  soon 
a.s  the  special  a.(‘.C()nnt  readied  a  total  of  Rm.  5,000, 000  no  furtlier 
payments  into  it  would  bo  accopixKl.  Honderrnark  cjould  bo  used  for 
[)ra(‘tlcally  (wery  purpose  itiside  Germany,  but  could  not  be  trans- 
i’orred  outside.  Such  was  the  difficulty  in  disposing  of  tlicm  on  the 
London  nuuket  that  the  limit  of  Ran.  5,000,000  was  reached  a  luontli 
after  the  aaTa-ngcmcnt  begaar.  In  order  to  fadlitalx)  their  sale,  arrango- 
ments  wci’o  made  for  dealing  in  forward  Sonderma;rk,  and  it  was 
announced  that  these  nrarks  could  bo  us(xl  for  a  wider  list  of  purposes, 
including  .freight  diargcH  on.  Gorman  vessels,  slu])s^  disbursements  in 
Gorman  ports  naul  purc,liasoB  of  German  goods  by  Britisli  firms  for 
export  not  only  to  the  tJuitod  Kingdom  but  to  any  other  country* 
On  tine  10th  October  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  appealed  to 
importers  and  others  who  had  payments  to  make  in  Germany  to  use 
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the  Sonderinark  account  as  inucli  as  })<)ssil)l(‘..  J\l  ihis  I  ho  unsold 
balance  in  the  account  still  exceeded  Rni.  5,000,000,  and  llu*  amount 
notified  to  the  Reiclisbank  and  a, waiting  aJIoinHmt  to  Ihe  aooount 
exceeded  Rm.  11,000,000.  A  fortnight  lal(a*  tlu'slolaj  a.vvailiii”'  ll•a^l-l 
fer  in  and  outside  the  account  exceeded  lv',m.  I!),d00,00(l. 

Meanwhile  equally  serious  di/liculties  had  arkai  in  comiexion  w  i(h 
Germany’s  outstanding  commercial  debts  for  the  ^d  lh'inenl  <>l’  w  liirh 
foreign  currency  had  not  been  allotlod.  7\t.  i  he  beginning  <d'  August , 
Lancashire  yarn  exporters  had  decided  to  ciuise  exporln  of  yarn  to 
Germany  until  outstandmg  debts  liad  been  nud..  A  fdi-lnigiii.  lalm- 
the  Association  of  Bradford  Export  Merelia,nl,s  proti'stcd  against,  tiu* 
conclusion  of  the  exchange  agreement  o(  tlu^  lot  li  August,  w  itlumt  a 
settlement  ofoutstanding  debts,  and  demandisi  an  assurance  from  the 
Government  that  ‘the  most  energetic  stejis  possihkd  would  bi'  talo'ii 
to  secure  such  a  settlement.  A  La.ju;a,sbire  d(^pii|.a.f inn  visited  Ger¬ 
many  and  returned  with  an  olTcr  involving  I, he  liipiidat  inn  nfcxi.sl  ing 
debts  over  a  period  of  twelve  montlis,  and  tlu^  I'.xti'nsion  id' t  he  period 
of  future  credits  to  six  mouths  instea-d  of  three,  'riiis  nll'er,  Imwin  er 


was  rejected  by  the  exporters.  An  onic.ial  delegat-ion  left  for  Berlin 
on  the  17th  September,  prepared  to  lu'gotiale  on  |.h(>  (pu'stion  oronl 
standing  debts  as  well  as  on  that  of  the  I'ntiire  of  Mx^  exeliange  agrei' 
mentofthe  10th  August.  Meanwhile  the  Boa,nl  of'lVa-ih'  took  slepa 
to  ascertain  the  total  of  debts  that  would  have  to  biMsiveri'd.  On  llu' 
24th  September,  the  date  on  which  new  and  more  slringmil  regula- 
tions  for  the  aUotment  of  foreign  exehange  were  to  <'ri(.(>r  info  fo.vi'  in 
Germany,  an  interim  agreement  was  reavlusl,  bid,  a  eomprohensiv(> 
accord  did  not  emerge  until  the  1st  November.  'I’be  n-ecord  provided 
hrst  for  the  prolongation  of  the  transfer  agreement,  on  long  term’ 
debt  (mcluding  the  Dawes  and  Young  I  ^oans)  a  fter  (,lie  ;!l.s(,  Ih'ccmber 
hut  with  the  rate  of  interest  on  the  funding  bonds  ra-isi'd  from  ;{  to  -I 
per  cent.  Outstanding  commercial  debts  vvonhl  be  li<|uidn.(cd  within 
twelve  months.  For  this  purpose  there  vvonhl  be  imwh-  a-vailal.h'  an 
immediate  cash  payment  of  not  less  tbn,n  Lloo.ooo,  together  with  t  lu' 

proceeds  ofoutstanding  German  claims  in  London,  and  ifncce,ssnrv  a 
percentap  (provisionally  fixed  at  10  per  cent..)  of  the  value  of  German 
exports  to  the  United  Kingdom,  ‘riie  Sondcnmvrk  account  was  t.o 

Zmst  a  of  England,  partly  through  Giaman  imunt-er 
T  necessary  partly  by  t,hc  allocat.ion  ol'  a/,  ncr 

cent,  of  the  value  of  German  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  'I’iie 

by  the  Bank  of  England,  would  be  dofinitoly  oarmarlvoil  for  payment 
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for  current  British  exports  to  Germany.  Germany  agreed  not  to 
impose  ftirther  restrictions  on  imports  from  Great  Britain  at  the  out¬ 
set  ;  later  she  might  do  so,  after  consultation  with  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment,  but  only  with  the  latter’s  consent  could  such  restrictions  be 
applied  to  coat  ajid  c-oko,  herrings,  yarn,  tissues  or  textile  manufac¬ 
tures.  (Germany  liirther  undertook  not  to  reduce  the  proportions  of 
(lenmin  imports  of  raw  materials  and  foodstuffs  coming  from  (or  by 
way  (){')  the  Unii-ed  Kingdom  or  the  British  colonies.  The  parties  had 
a, Iso  initialled  a.n  ex(;hango  (dealing  agreement  which  should  come  into 
ibrcc  automatk^ally  if  the  Miciuidation  pact’  should  be  denounced. 
The  agreeiuent  was  greeted  with  approval  by  British  exporting 
interests,  and  th(^  ban  o.n  yarn  shipments  was  thereupon  raised.  A 
mouth  la.ter  it  was  ajuionnccd  that  the  Bank  of  England  had  granted 
the  Ihucdisbank  a,  credit  of  £750,000  in  order  to  expedite  the  liquida¬ 
tion  ()(' outstanding  commercial  claims.  The  credit  was  understood  to 
have  Ixxai  imulc  against  tlic  discount  of  German  commercial  claims 
on  United  Kingdom  importers. 

The  (‘.oiudusion  of  the  Anglo-German  agreement  was  followed  by 
the  (Uvsjaitcdi  of  a  note  t^o  Germany  hy  the  United  States  Government, 
protevsting  against  ^  inacHioptable  and  dangerous  ’  discrimination 
against-  United  Stafes  holders  of  German  bonds.  'The  note  declared 
that-  ilu^  [)!in(uf)lo  that  debts  should  be  paid  only  from  the  proceeds 
of  direct  sales  to  the  creditor  country  was 

(laug(a’()us  m  dislocating  tlu^  relations  l)etw(^(vn,  debtor  and  (^editor, 
and  t('udiug  t-o  (establish  a  nevw  |)rincif)lc  that  any  iiiternational  d(d)t()r 
(^a-n,  in  (v(Tt>c.t-,  r(\pudia,t('-  all  or  pa,rt  of  the  iiidebtodru'ss  that  could  bo 
paid  from  tlu^  (^x(duing(^  dtaived  from  triangular  or  multilateral  trading. 

(b)  Tnjo  Si’AHDSTirx  Aureument 

The  story  of  (  Jormany’s  *■  st-a,ndstiir  debt  in  1934  is  very  different 
from  f.luit/  of  luvr  long-term  and  commereial  external  debt,  Confer- 
eiu'.es  ol‘ the  Uotisulta-tive  (Committee  (a-ppoiritod  undevr  the  Standstill 
Agrenmuad/)  whicii  were  due  to  take  p]a(‘e  in  duly  and  October  wore 
c.aiUHdkab  as  tlu^  agreement  wa-s  working  smoothly  ajid  there  was 
nothing  of  sunicient  importance  to  discuss.  Wlion  the  conference 
between  the  Debtors’  aaul  Ocxlitors’  Gornmittccs  was  hold  in  Berlin 
in  b’obruary  1935,  the  rtiain  points  Jbr  consideration  wore  the  German 
claim  for  a  r(x,lu(iiiio.n,  of  interest  rates  in  accordance  with  the  general 
cluaipcning  of  money,  and  the  creditors’  dcitiand  for  a  out  in  the 
'  imavailed’  ])orti<)ns  of  the  outstanding  credits.  Those  unavailed 
credits,  whicjh  represented  contingent  undertakings  on  the  part  of  the 
creditors  to  furnish,  rediscount  facilities  to  their  German  clients,  had 
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increased  in  volume  in  1934  owing  to  the  liiH  in  Crrniany’;!  I'(iivin;n 
trade,  and  at  the  beginning  of  ]!)3r)  no  less  Ibnn  Itiii.  3S.‘i,ooo.()(Ki, 
13-7  per  cent,  of  the  total  atajuLstill  crcdils,  wc'O'  unavailod.  'riicn- 
was  also  the  problem  of  credits  giiarantecal  by  the  Colddiakonl  hank. 
Recognizing  the  transfer  diflicidty,  tlu^  (a'lalitoi's  had  agreed  in 
to  the  postponement  of  payinejit  under  tlle,s(^  gnaranlee.':.'  and  ihe 
German  authorities  naturally  pressed  for  a,  loiunval  of  ( his  eoiKa'af.inn. 

AnewStandstillAgreemcnt  was  signed  on  the!  Ihih  I'Vhruarr, 

There  was  to  be  ageneral  rednetion  ol‘  inien'st,  ainounling  (o  .1  p,.,- 
cent,  on  the  greater  part  of  the  eredilfS,  bidi  owing  lo  I  he  special  eon 
ditions  prevailing  in  Switzorhind  the  Hwiss  hanks  w('r('  not  asked  tn 
accept  this  reduction.  Creditors  wevre  a,idJiori'/,('d  to  eaneel  np  to  .'.o 
percent,  ofany  credit  lino  that  had  Ixicn  unused  for  tw<y\ears.  Wldk^ 

•  it  was  recognized  that  the  resuin|)tion  orColddiskonl  ha'nk  payniont.s 
was  not  practicable,  the  guarante(^s  might  Ih'  Ii(|nida.i('d  iiy  lining 
offset  against  cancelled  unavailed  lines,  a,nd  eia'diiors  ^v  ho  rele.aiu'd 
Golddiskontbank  guarantees  might,  eaneel  a,  e.oriM'spondine  nna  v.aik'd 
portion  of  other  lines.  In  the  ten.  months  (aided  Deeendxa-  ItkM 
total  of  credits  covered  by  the  agnaam'iil,  liad  fnlkai  hv  cv,,,- 
Rm  500,000,000  to  Rm.  2,007, 0t)0, 000.  The  enalitors,  in  their'nn.nrt, 
onthe  conference,  noted  the  doteriora.tion  in  Cerma,nv’s  ('xl(a'nal  I  rmh' 

position,  for  which  they  laid  eonsideraJile  hhuiH!  on  i.lm  varioua  .dear 
mg  and  compensation  agreements.  On  I, he  ot, her  ha  nd.  Ilua-.'  had  he.ai 
a  considerable  improvement  in  Cermany’s  inl.(a-na.l  eeonomv  and  in 
the  liquidity  of  German  banks  and  other  (irms.  The  rep.a-t.  add.al : 

The  position  of  many  debtors  shows,  th.'retbr.'  a,  romari  'd>lc  iinnr  ... 
time,  at  any  rate,  more  or  less  ceased  to 'exist,. 

(c)  X’o'K  (.I'Hrman'  F<.!oNOMy 

The  complexity  of  financial  detail  involved  i„  |,he  prohhm.  .d'  <  Jer 
many  s  external  debt  did  not  disguise  (,he  ,|■unda,m(ml,a.|  i,s.sue.s  t  ha  I  I  h(( 
prob  em  raised.  Germany’s  claim  that  nxsoure.xs  for  d,d,|.  .se,a  i.-e  wen. 
simply  not  available  in  1934  (whatever  surplus  l.luu'e,  mnv  h  ,  v.*  he,  , 

surpluses  of  the  rest  of  the  year  <l»-nnport 

above  during  19^4. tlm  p  •  i  'W  has  lu'en  immliom'd 

aooye,  flurmg  1934 the  Reichsbank’sgold  and  foreign  excdiamm  res.uw.^ 

feU  neghgible proportions.  On  the  other  hand,  t.he  creditors  .'..mld 

^  See  the /Sarny ybr  p.  <)(i. 
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(‘.laiini,  wit.li  ocinal  Hiipport  from.  German  official  figures,  that  little  or 
.110  eilori/  had  Ix'.oii  nia.dc  by  Germany  to  adjust  her  economy  to  the 
no(^(^.ssii;y  ol  iiiiding  through  her  external  trade  the  means  of  paying 
Juvi'  c,r(xlii<oi’s,  Wher(‘.a.s  in  France  wholesale  prices  fell  by  15  per  cent, 
in  105‘l  (1  >(‘(*-0111  her  to  .December),  and  CYcnin  Italy  they  were  at  the 
sa.nie  U^vcl  a,t-  heginning  a.s  at  the  end  of  the  year,  in  Germany 
tliey  rose  by  5  per  (‘.(\nt,  SiK^h  a  consequence  was  doubtless  to  be 
(‘.x|)ec,t.(Ml  irom  tlu^  iiuvrease  in  the  note  circulation,  which  rose  by 
lx,m.  1:^55, 000, 000  to  .Rim.  Domestic  trade,  partly  as 

caiUS('.  a.nd  pa-rily  a,sco.nso(jiicncc()i‘tlus  monetary  expansion,  increased 
(•.onsi<l(a'ably.  The  index  ol’  retail  i/raido  rose  by  0  jier  cent.  (January 
iio  danuaiVy),  a.nd  t  lnit  of  industriail  production  by  18  ])cr  cent.  The 
motora^a.r  and  the  building  and  CHinstruction  industries  showed  parti- 
(uilarly  striking  a-dva-nec^s.  in  the  interest  of  internal  revival,  Ger¬ 
many  r(Mhie.(Ml  io  a,  minimum  her  economic  connexion  with  the  rest 
of  tih('.  world  in  10, ‘M.  .But.  signs  tha.t  the  minimum  had  actually  been 
r(\a.dK‘.d  waux';  to  Ix^.  found  in  her  inal)iliiy  to  cuirt-ail  apjaxmably  her 
impori-s  of  ra.w  maliCU’iaJs,  aiiid  in,  the  pressure  that  the  foreign  ex¬ 
porters  of  such  industirial  ncc*.cssiti(\s  were  able  io  ])ut  upon  her  to 
(‘.()uc.ed(‘.  iiluar  linanc.ial  claims. 

lleiux".  ill  wa.s  for  (Hxmomic*.  as  well  as  for  c(|ually  obvious  strategic 
ix'-asons  tiha.ti  ( hu'iuany  mad(^  pei’sistcMit ctTorts  io  pronioic ''  iho  economy 
of  suI)stiitiuti(NS  ’  {Kr.s(tlznnfl>^ch(tjt).  llic  development  of  synthetic  sub- 
siit-iiti(\s  for  raav  matoi'ials’  siuii  as  rulibcr  ajid  textile  fibres— though 
r(a‘,(‘,iving  tihe  most,  juihliciiy  abroaid,  was  not  so  im|)o:rtant  economi- 
c-ally  as  ih(^  ixHla.mation  of  outworn  and  scrap  material  (rubber, 
mcl.a.ls,  pa.p(u'),  ilu^.  devdojimont  of  xinoxploitcd  domestic;  resources 
(noi.ably  (;(;rt.a.in  tin  <u\d  iron  mines),  i/hc  imjiort  of  raw  materials  at 
i.hcii'  priimiry  siage;  instead  of  pa.rtly  mamdacdaircd  (c.g.  raw  wool 
aiiid  e.oition  insiicxid  of  yairn,  bauxite  instead  of  bar  aluminium),  the 
growtih  oic.rops  like  soya.  bea.ns  previously  litllc  known,  in  Germany, 
aiud  ilu;  suhstituiion  oi  matca’inls  obtainable  in  Germany  for  those 
which  luid  iiO  he  impoiled.  .An  o,xa.mplo  of  the  last  kind  of  measure 
was  the;  use  ofa/luininium  inst.caul  ()r(;o[)per ;  i,n  August  1954  the  use  of 
(;opper  for  higintemsion  tra.nsmission  cables  was  banned  by  decree. 

All  t.h(;so  mcajis  of  doing  without  imported  mateaials  wore  pressed 
forwaiixl  in  1954,  and  with  some  suceevss,  but  their  uneconomic  char- 
a, (her  was  shown  h.y  the  necessity  of  still  stricter  co:ntrol  over  imports 
in  ordca*  to  withst.and  the  p.i‘cssuro  to  buy  abroad.  The  restrictions 
imposed  in  JVIainli  were  mentioned  in  the  last  volume  of  tlie  Survey} 
Oji  the  24th  Heptemhor  a  still  more  stringent  regime  was  introduced. 

^  Seo  the  Burmy  for  19SS,  p.  97. 
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It  was  a  apropos  of  this  decree  tiiafc  Mpeeial  sa  legaa  nlH  for  I  Jril  ish  (>x. 
ports  were  inserted  in  the  excliangc  a,<>:re(aiieiif.  of  l  lu'  Isf.  No\  ('tnh('r.' 
The  system  of  control  boards  for  inipori.s  was  cxleaded  IVom  a.  Iimi|(><l 
number  of  raw  materials  to  all  im[)()rto(l  (■.oinmo(lif.i(\s.  conlrol 

boards  replaced  the  former  cxcliaiigo  boards  in  n'''ida(ini^  l  lu'  aflol  • 
ment  of  foreign  exchange,  and  flic  syslern  of  i)ro|)orlioiiai('  ('xolianm^ 
rationing  thereupon  ceased,  [flic  Ministry  <d'  l<](a>nondcs  uas  tnvon 
unlimited  powers  to  regulate  the  internai  dislribniion  of  ini|)orl('d 
products.  The  control  boards  conld  issue  e.xcliangc  (X'l-t  ilicafes,  wifii 
out  which  imports  could  not  be  paid  for,  (, hough  they  would  not.  be 
illegal.  The  Ministries  of  hood  and  of  Me.ouomic.s  and  I  he  Iveielisbaidv 
could  from  time  to  time  jointly  detenuine  (he  amount  of  exeha'ng,. 
certificates  to  be  issued.  Germany  had  moved  om^  sb'p  m'arer  In  Ihe 

Soviet  regime  of  complete  government  (a>u(a-ol  of  ((x(('rnaf  I  nnle.  d'lie 

external  value  of  the  Reichsmark  tlua-eby  Ixxxuih'  more  a  rl  ifieia  1  I  ban 
ever.  ‘It  means’,  we  may  imagine  Dr.  Sel.aeht,  IJu'  (inaneial  di.daloiod' 
Germany,  saymg  as  he  sat  on  the  wall  of  tarilTs,  (piofasand  (vxei.amn' 
restrictions  ‘just  what  I  choose  it  l;o  m(ai,n,  lunf.ln'r  mort'  nor  leiwA 
ihe  great  fall  ,  however,  in  the  shape  of  a  devalualion  of  fhe  Ridcdi.s 

mark,  did  not  occur,  though  it  was  fre((ne.ntly  |)r(Hli(d.ed  in  id.'t  l.  '(’In' 

practical  cessation  of  payments  on  Gcmianv's  ('.xft'rnaf  debi  relax(>d 
one  of  the  main  influences  behind  Germany’s  policy  of  rnainfaininn 
the  exchange  value  of  tlio  RcKdismark.  On  tlu^  oth(<r  hand  (he 
increasing  strmgency  of  government  (xmtrol  of  fo,vign  (  rade  made 
It  the  less  necessary  to  depreciate  the  nnuk  in  the.  inlerests  of  traders  • 

the  haMTmrn  *d>F'‘>-’cimafelv  bahuie.e,  ami  all  are  muh-r 

the  hand  of  the  Government,  the  nominaJ  values  at  wlnVh  (be  (r-ur' 

actions  are  concluded  become  of  minor  imporbmee,  ami  (he  .med 
for  Leepmg  cheap  the  imports  of  raw  materials  ba.lane.-.s  if  i(  does 

prod^ts'"''^  ’  '>'■  'i“iHlual 

(v)  Throe  South  American  Couulries 

{a)  Akoentina 

suspendmg  convertibility  without  the  nlea  b'r 

the  othee  h»d,  the  bie  rS  rri:  "" 

ernes  of  n.OBey  were  being  sent  ebro..,  b.  entieiljZ  O  « 

See  pp.  42-3,  above. 
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fall  of  the  peso,  and  tlie  Government  could  point  to  the  desirability 
of  forestalling  the  exhaustion  of  reserves  which  might  be  vitally 
necessary  at  some  future  date.  In  1930  and  1931  the  peso  depre¬ 
ciated  by  fits  and  starts,  until  at  tlie  time  of  Great  Britain's  suspension 
of  the  gold  sl.a.n(la;rd  it  was  quoted  at  $18-6  (paper)  to  the  pound 
sterling,  (compared  with  a.  par  rate  of  |)ll-45.  Although  a  credit 
balance  of  c*.om modify  trade  was  achieved  in  1931,  gold  to  the  value 
of  £34,000,000  was  exported.  The  degree  of  internal  deflation 
may  be  gaaiged  iVom  tlie  fall  in  the  volume  of  bank  deposits  from 
4,029,000,000  pesos  at-  the  end  of  1930  to  3,555,000,000  pesos  at  the 
end  of  1931. 

Tho  fall  of  th(^  jioimd  was  a  very  serious  matter  for  Argentina, 
since  Gieal-  Britain  was  her  best  custoiner,  one  of  lier  principal  sup¬ 
pliers,  a,nd  a,n  investor  to  the  tune  of  some  £300,000,000  in  Argentine 
enterprise  a.n(l  ( Jovernmeni.  bonds.  Tlie  peso  fell  sharply  in  September 
a;,n(l  October  1931,  till  the  premium  on  gold-standard  currencies 
cxc^ceded  80  per  cent.  (  ).n  the  10th  Oeliobcr  the  I  Provisional  Govern¬ 
ment  issued  a  de(vrcc  establishing  an  Excluinge  Control  Commission 
to  ix'gnlato  all  excha-ngc  operations  and  to  fix  daily  rates  for  the  pur- 
(luise  ajul  sa-k’s  ol'oxeiuuige.  Tho  Commission  acted  tentatively  at  fii'st, 
but  laid'  it.  vii’tuaily  pegged  the  peso  to  the  United  States  dollar. 
WlicMi  flic  laiier  went  off  tho  gold  standard  in  March  1933,  the  gold 
franc  hcc^a-me  tho  anciior  for  tho  ])oso.  At  fbc  end  of  November  1932  a 
spc'-rual  a,dvisory  committee  appointed  by  the  Government  to  consider 
the  working  of  tho  cxciiango  system  had  presented  their  report.  One 
of  their  recommendations  was: 

That  .tlirougfi  th(^  |  l^xdiaugo  Controll  Coinnussion  there  should  be 
iiiitiat(‘d  a  poli(y  of  cotuiiuaxial  i'<H;iproeity  with  those  countries  which 
purehascul  Arg(aiiin(‘.  exports;  and  that  for  this  purpose  tho  available 
<'.x(iiaing(^  ought  to  h(^  distributed,  after  satisfying  the  needs  of  the 
National  ami  Provincial  Govcvrnn units,  amongst  the  drawers  of  drafts 
acunirding  to  the.  dcvstinatiion  of  rcnnittanccs,  in,  order  that  each  foreign 
(‘.ountry  should  renuive*.  a  ([ua/ntity  of  c'ixchange  approximately  propor¬ 
tionates  to  thes  amount  of  Argcnitincs  produce  which  it  had  received  during 
the  pnsvious  year. 

The  most  striking  emluxliment  of  this  principle  was  effected  in  the 
Anglo-Argentine  Agreement  of  the  1st  May,  1933  (the  Roca  Conven¬ 
tion),  Article  2,  ])aragraj)h  1,  of  which  ran: 

Whonev(M*  a.ny  system  of  (exchange  control  is  in  operation  in  Argentina 
tlu'!  cioudif.ions  muku,*  which  foreign  currency  shall  be  made  available  in 
any  ytuvr  shall  be  such  as  to  secure  that  there  shall  be  available,  for  the 
purpose  of  mc^oting  applications  for  current  remittances  from  Argentina 
to  tiu^  'Unit(ul  Kingdom,  thci  full  amount  of  the  sterling  exchange  arising 
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from  the  sale  of  Argentine  prodnets  in  tlH>  Unit^al  Kinp;<!<>!u  afha' 
deduction  of  a  reasonable  sum  amuiaJI}/  towa.nis  Mh'  pa.vnxait  of 
service  of  the  Argentine  j)MbJi(‘.  externa!  (I(‘bts  (national,  proviinaal  and 
municipal)  payable  in  countries  otlua*  than  Uk'  llnit('(!  King<lnnL 


The  same  principle  was  given  application  in  HnhHCHHunil.  !i.gr('(‘m(>ntH 
between  Argentina  and  .Belgium,  Hollaud  and  Hwitzeiiand. 

At  the  end  of  November  lO.'fl  the  ,Arg<Miliii<'  (Jovc'riimctil  docidcd 
upon  a  new  exchange  policy.  All  cxcuipt  n,  small  p('rci'n(agc  df 
foreign  exchange  arising  from  ex[)()ii;  drafts  was  to  lx-  snrn'iuh'rcd  to 
the  Exchange  Commission  at  artilicially  li.xcd  raics;  hut,  insicad  of 
stabilizing  both  buying  and  .selling  rains  against  gold  or  sterling,  tiui 
Commission  was  to  sell  excilninge  by  iicmk'.r  (o  importers  ,uid  ollu'rs 
in  possession  of  remittance  cci,'tificatc.s.  margin  helwcen  hn\'iug 
and  selling  rates  would  furnish  a.  fund  vvhi(di  was  inlmulcd  (o  cover 
losses  incurred  by  the  Crain  Kngnlaiion  Board  in  tlu'  pur<-h,ase  of 
grain  at  fixed  minimum  prices  which  were,  t.hen  suhstatil  iaih-  .a,hov(^ 
world  prices.  Foreign  exchange  not  com pntsorily  surn'iidcred  (o  (lu' 
Commission  could  he  bought  aiud  sold  in  a.  ('xchaigg'  niaiiu'l. 
where  it  commanded  a  considcrahlc  premium  ovea-  Ihc  (indi-r  I'ale! 
The  average  profit  gained  by  tla^  E.x.cha,ng<i  Coulrol  Comniis.sion 
between  buymg  and  selling  was  about  12  pea'  c(ai(..  on  (he  (urnovta-. 
or  about  |2  per  pound  sterling.  In  the  lirst  t(ai  mojil  hs  in  w  hich  tla^ 
new  law  operated,  the  CommLssioii’s  pro/ii.  to(a.ll(al  .’jihl.^on.ooo  to 
which  there  could  be  added  some  .|.'),(»00,00<)  gaiiual  lly  tla^  Covt’rn 
ment  in  their  transactions  on  the  lr(ic-(ix(!ha.ng<i  ma.rk(g,  Ou|.  of  ( lu'sc' 
profits, 124,600,000  were  allotted  to  the  Treausury  for  («x<.lmng;e  lo.s,aia. 
on  remittances  for  debt  service  a,jKl  otlua'  pnrj)OH(^H,  §k,,hoo,poo  waait. 
to  meet  the  losses  of  the  Crain  Ih^gnlaiion  Bo,a,rd.  iuid  .<?’l  too  ooo 

weredistrihutedtoprodueershythe  Dairy  Industry  K,<gula.tiu’.r  B.'.ard 

to  compensate  for  the  low  prkics  that  the.y  had  naaavaal  thro'imhout 
the  year.  The  balance  of  the  profit  rmuaimal  uualloca,tc<l,  nnVl  (,lu‘ 
brOverrime.nt  had  also  acciuircd  a,  HurpluH  ol*  $7 1,1)00  ooo  in  fordfoi 
currency  which  was  being  ntilizc<l  a,s  an  .exchange  <u,ua,li7,a.(.inu  fund. 
This  accumulation  of  foreign  exchange  incensed  l.lm.si^  who  hn,d  ht-cn 
unable  to  obtain  sufficient  for  their  ]*e(jiiir(uneni.H. 

The  small  amount  needed  by  the  Crain  IvVguhition  Board  heliial 
all  forecasts  made  when  the  now  system  wa,H  introduc.xl.  The  dromdd, 
in  the  United  Sta-tes  was  of  very  great  a.HHi,sta,n(rc  U>  (,hc  Aiveiilim^ 
gram  trade,  and  the  price  of  wheat  in  pesos  rose  hy  62  p<-r  cent  be¬ 
tween  November  1933  and  the  following  August.  The  Argentine 
wheat  crop  was  also  above  expectations,  a  fact  which  himhwed  com 
siderably  the  operation  of  the  Internationa, I  WluxU,  Agremucnl,.  a.s 
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Argentina  was  in  no  position  to  keep  within  her  allotted  annual  quota. 
During  tliis  same  ]■)oriod  the  price  of  maize  was  nearly  doubled.  Later 
there  was  a  rc(j(]issi().ri,  but  from,  the  middle  of  1933  onwards  the  Grain 
Regulation  Jh:)ard  was  probably  able  to  make  a  profit  oxi  the  majority 
of  its  operations,  lixpressed  in  Argentine  currency,  the  prices  of  wool 
and  mutton  (the  supply  of  wiiicli  to  the  British  market  had  been 
restricted  under  the  Anglo-Argentine  agreement  and  supplementary 
agrceme.nis  with  iiic  Dominkms)  also  rose,  in  1934,  by  a  greater  pro- 
j)0!ii(),u  thai.ii  would  in  a,ny  event  have  been  expected  to  follow  the 
(kipreciation  of  iho  ciuTency.  The  only  products  among  Argentina’s 
principal  c^xport-s  t-o  show  a  fall  of  price  were  butter  and  frozen  beef. 
i'hi,r  tol;al  export  trade  showed  a  rise  of  10*7  per  cent,  in  volume  com- 
])a,r‘ed  with  1933,  and  a  rise  of  28*3  per  cent,  in  value.  Imports  in- 
crea^sed  by  r)*2  per  cicnt.  in  volume  and  23*7  per  cent,  in  value,  and 
Uk)  suri)lus  ot  ex|)().rts  over  imports  rose  .from  $223,000,000  to 
1328,000,000.  Over  80  per  cent,  of  that  export  surplus  arose  out  of 
trMli)  with  (heal)  Britahi ;  but  the  latter  took  a  smaller  proportion  of 
Argemtina/s  exports  in  1934  than  in  1933,  while  supplying  a  larger 
proporLon.  of  her  imports. 

The  exc^iuingc  policy  i,nitiatxMl  in  November  1933  thus  appears  to 
hav(^.  IxHvn  of  s(a‘vi(‘,('!  to  Arge.ntimi,  both  in  improving  her  balance  of 
pay!ue,nts  a.nd  in  r(^licvij)g  intornaJ,  conditions.  Credit  became  easier, 
money  cii'culated  more  freely,  and  the  ])udgct  showed  a  small  surplus 
in  |)la(*e  of  the  n)33  delieit.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  recognized 
tluit  Argcaitina  luid  gained  considerably  by  cliangos  in  world  condi¬ 
tions  that  wercs  outside  her  doxxjt  control.  At  the  beginning  of  1935 
ArgcMitiua.  was  engaged  u])()n  the  establish mont  of  a  central  bank  and 
the  !*ati(),nalizati.on  ol‘  her  c/urrency  and  oxeliango  system.  The  central 
ha..nki,ng  law  contemplated  the  evcmtual  return  of  the  peso  to  the  gold 
st/u-mhird,*  tihe  nmxiimrm  depreciation  allowed  bchig  equivalent,  at 
the  tluai  existing  rati(s  of  excihange  l)otwceai  sterling  and  gold  (.I40,s. 
an  oune-o),  to  a-  f)a;rity  of  $15*35  to  the  jxmnd.**^  Meajiwhilo  the  now 
inst/itaitlon  wa,s  tio  taf<e  over  the  functions  of  the  Excdiango  Control 
Commission  and  the  assets  of  the  Excliango  Rrolit  Account  and  of  the 
Eoreigji  Currenc‘-y  .hhmd.  1i)c  system  of  lixing  a  price  for  export  bills 

^  3V)  h<‘.  a.  (‘.ouibi nation  of  iho  gold  hullion  skindard  and  tlic  gold 

cxcliaiUgo  Hta«ndaa*(l. 

I(-  wan  annouinuHl  on  tlio  Isi  June,  1035,  that  the  gold  stocks  of  tUo 
Arg<xiti!j(^  tJ(uitral  Haaik  wore  to  ])o  rcvaliUHl  at  iho  rate  of  25  pesos  to  tko 
gold  pound,  (Hjuiva.lont,  at  fho  existing  pri<‘.o  of  gold  in,  Ijoudou  (ai>proxi- 
ina,t(Jy  M2w.  a.n  ounc,(9,  to  aJx)ut  $1,5  to  tiio  })aipor  pound.  Thci  ojxui  market 
ra,t(b  for  Argiuitux'i  [)esos  at  that  date  was  $18-7  to  th,o  x>ouud,  while  the  official 
rate  was  $15  to  the  pound. 
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well  below  the  price  charged  for  excliiwigo  to  iiii|)()i-(('rs  wjih  (o  con¬ 
tinue,  the  maximum  margin  to  be  20  jxvr  ceiil.. ;  and  ( lu'  foreign  enr 
rency  fund  was  to  be  used,  as  before,  as  a,  Htai)ilizer  of  tiu'  i-xciiangcH. 


(b)  BitAzin 


The  economic  career  of  Brazil  wa.s  (ilowdy  bound  np  vvKIi  iJu' 
market  for  coffee,  which  even  after  the  eolla,|)H(^  of  |>ri(a',s  cojikI  i(  u|,(>d 
no  less  than  70  per  cent,  of  iier  cxf)orts.  Bel.vve(\n  1021  a  nd  1020  Mm 
Grovernment  pursued  a  policy  of  maintaining  ati  arMlicial  pri<’(‘  for 
coffee  by  holding  stocks  off  the  market.  As  a  n'.suli,,  liowa'ver,  pro¬ 
duction  was  stimulated,  and  a  scries  ol' ai)iH)rmaily  large  crops  was 
followed  by  the  total  colla})Ho  of  the  world  c.olh^e  marled .  'I’Ik'  pries' 
of  coffee  in  the  United  States,  the  jeriiuipai  tumsinning  countr\-,  f<'|| 
from  24-8  cents  a  pound  in  March  I020to  7-(»e<ail,sa,  (annul  in  Oct-oix'r 
1931.  The  Brazilian  Governmcjit  were  left  wiMi  vast  .slocks  of  coffee 
which  they  could  not  sell,  and  they  wmiv-  foreeal  to  adopt  a-  polie'.y  of 
destroying  the  coffee  m  the  warehouses,  limineing  tiu^  ofx'ration  hv  a 
tax  on  raw  coffee.  By  the  beginning  of  I  !);!■(  .sonu^  2(1,000,000  h.ags  of 
coffee  had  been  burned  and  stocks  had  Ixx'ii  r<xlnc.('<l  lo<'conomi<T  ()ro 
portions.  Ihe  price,  as  a  rcsidt,  im|)roved  eonsidi'rahlv.  lint  the; 


prospect  of  a  record  crop  in  1!):!3  4,  owing  laagc'ly  to  the  entry  inlo 
bearing  of  growths  planted  daring  Mk;  boom  y<virs,  (ani.st'd  :i,  shar|. 
recession,  and  in  April  1934  coffee  burning  was  r(^Hum<'d.  'I'lu'  ctdia  |i.s(' 
of  the  coffee  market  in  1930  nattirally  caused  s('.v(M'e  trouhh'  in  two 
main  fields  public  finance  and  the  halaiuic  of  (^xtc'rnnl  (laynK'nIs. 
The  aggregate  deficits  of  the  .Federal  (lovernnuait  fnan  1930  (o  I0‘(.| 
inclusive  exceeded  3,000,000  centos  of  rcis.  Fxi.orts  fc'll  by  nca'rly 
one-third  in  local  value  in  a  single  year  (1929  to  1930),  but'imix.rl's 
dechned  equally  sharply,  and  the  Hnr|)lus  of  exiairts,  ('X[»r('.ss(‘d  in 
Brazihancurrency,_  actually  rose.  Mib'cis,  how(>v(a-,  bad  dt'iu'cclaled, 
and  the  burden  of  foreign  debt  scrvi(!(i  wa.M  |m)j)ortiona.tolv  imax'ast'd. 

When,  at  the  end  of  1930,  8cnhor  Vargas  btxaum^  dic,ta.tor  tIu'  <-'old 
reserve  was  almost  exhausted.  In  Mc()tcmb(u-  1931  n.ll  fon'itort'x 
change  transactions  were  placed  under  tiu;  (tont.-oi  of  t,h,'  hank  ol‘ 
Brazil,  and  a  few  weeks  later  a  thrcc-yoar  moratorium  wa.H  (b'chm'd 
upon  all  the  external  debts  of  the  states  and  c,oun(.i<'s  a, ml  of  Mm 
Eederal  Government,  except  two  funding  loans  and  a  coffe.'  loan 
which  had  been  specially  secured.  In  hhbruary  193-1  a,  mnv  debt 
scheme  was  promulgated.  Government  bonds' wiu-e  <livid(xl  inlo 
eight  categories,  ranging  from  the  funding  loans  of  l  H9H  and  1 9  M  and 

under  the  1931  scheme,  on  which  full  mtercst  and  sinking  fund  was  to 
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be  paid,  to  a  Cinderella  group  wliich  was  to  receive  neither  interest 
nor  sinking  fund.  The  balance  not  paid  in  foreign  currencies  would 
have  to  be  paid  by  the  various  governmental  debto7?a  in  miheis,  which 
would  bo  available  for  relending  to  the  Government.  If  the  foreign 
exchange  resources  available  were  more  than  enough,  to  pay  what  was 
due  under  tbc  scheme,  the  balance  would  be  applied  to  purchasing 
bonds  below  par.  The  scheme  was  imposed  over  the  protests  of  bond¬ 
holders.  In  ,)a,nuary  1935  IVnids  were  not  forthcoming  in  London  for 
tlic  service  ol  (ioi-tain  loa.ns,  whicili  (ell  due  at  that  date  under  the 
sciheme,  but  a  fortuight  lalxu'  tbc  sums  payable  were  transferred  and 
the  scheme  rctuiMUHl  to  normal  operatioji. 

Considerable  (liincultics  luul  also  arisen  over  the  settlement  of  out¬ 
standing  commercial  debts.  In  March  J9;}5  an  agreement  was  signed 
between  the  United  Kingdom  and  Braziliaji,  Governments  for  the 
liipiida.tion  ol  these  debts;  the  la.ttcr  G()vcr.nme,nt  undertook  to  set 
aside  for  payment  of  coinnumaal  <lcbts  f  1, 200, ()()()  annually  out  of 
the  percoutage  of  foreign  e.x'change  leservod  for  the  Governmctit,  and 
a,  lurther  a.nm,ud  amount  of  1853, 000,  if  necessary,  upon  the  termina¬ 
tion  of  the  arrangement  of  dune  19.33,  under  which  the  Bank  of 
Rj’azil  had  agtxxal  l.o  settle  a.rrears  outsta.nduig  at  that  date.  The 
ajinuity  wuis  to  be  used  as  (be  service  of  t  per  cent,  stock  to  be  issued 
to  (be  credit.ors. 

Meajivvhihi  changes  Inul  taken  ])laco  in  the  Ri-azilian  exchange 
system.  'Fhe  sys(.em  initiated  in  Sep(;einber  19,31  was  similar  to  that 
enlimicd  in  Arg<«dii.mi,  but  it  diiTcred  in  important  particulars. 
Only  89  [)er  cent,  of  cx|)ort  bills  arising  from  t,ho  sale  of  collce,  and  26 
to  50  per  ce.nt.  of  th(5  bills  arising  from  the  export  of  other  products, 
had  to  bo  sold  to  the  Government,  which  used  the  proceeds  for  debt 
sca-vie.e  and  for  sah^  at  a  dieap  ollieial  rate  to  selected  importers.  The 
remaining  export  bills  could  he  sold  at  a  limited  premium  on  the  ‘grey’ 
market,  'riua'c  was  also  an  illegal  ‘black’  market,  whore  exchange 
urgently  re(|uirc!d  could  bo  had  at  a  high  prennium,  but  in  May  193<t 
the  ‘black’  exchange  market  was  whitened  by  ollieial  recognition, 
and  latci'  in  (lie  year  the  free  market  was  further  benefited  by  the 
roloase  of  a  largtu-  proportion  of  export  bills  from  Government  control. 
At  the  end  of  .1934  the  free  rate  of  milreis  on  London  was  about  24 
■per  cent,  lower  than  the  ollieial  rate.  At  the  beginning  of  December 
1934tho  Bank  of  Brazil  announced  that,  since  exchange  for  the  odicial 
market  was  derived  at  that  time  entirely  from  colfoe  cx})orts,  exchange 
on  that  market  would  be  allociatcd  in  proportion  to  the  ])urchasos  of 
Brazilian  coffee  made  by  the  di(foi.-ent  countries.  Under  this  arrange¬ 
ment,  the  United  States  would  receive  46  per  cent,  of  tho  exchange 
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available.  Great  Britalti,  tlunigli  adv^'.rsdy  iMccUnl  by  ibis  plan, 
could  make  no  complaint  a, gainst  ii.s  f)rinci|)I(\  in  vitnv  otibr  similar 
terms  of  the  Roca  Agrccinant  wiiJi  ArgamiuiaJ  Fwo  inonihs  laba- 
Brazil  concluded  a  trade  treaty  with  ilu'-  U.niiiHl  Mates  uiuba'  which 

both  countries  reduced  tariffs  ().u  eaeJi  otlua'V  prodiads,  and  lb\azil 
undertook  to  provide  cxcliange  in  full  foraJI  fniuiv  impnris  iVem  the 
United  States,  to  pay  the  service  on  i-lu^  binding  notes  rcfH^aumt  ing 
blocked  debt  service,  and  to  apply  ajiy  liakiiK'e  of  dollar  e\ehange  to 
the  liquidation  of  outstanding  indeht  (Mln(\ss. 

While  the  United  States  was  by  Jar  iho  gi*('atest.  comsunua’  of'  Ib’azi 
lian  coffee,  the  growing  (liversi(ica.t.ion  of  l>ra.zil  s  (‘Kports  tiauhal  t,o 
dimmish  the  relative  importaiHe  of  tJi(‘.  United  States  in  tla^  total 
export  business  of  the  country.  Tho  dang(‘r  of  ndiains^  up<»n  on<^ 
export  crop  far  above  all  others,  and  t-lu^  luani  Ibi'  a.  div<‘rsi(ieat  ion  of 
Brazil’s  primary  production,  for  inhaanil  as  wad!  a.s  ('^tia’nal  <MM>nonut' 
reasons,  had  been  stressed  by  Sir  Otto  Ni(nu(wcr  wlam  n'porte<l 
to  the  Brazilian  Government  on  the  ee.ononiii*  mid  (inaneial  <’on<lit  ion 
of  the  country  in  19SL  One  of  the  most.  iinjKntant- alt^'rnat  ive  erops 
was  cotton,  and  in  the  export  of  raAv  e.otton  Ih’azil  aehiexinl  an  impor 
taut  advance  in  1934.  Whereas  the  gold  vahu'  olh-otbs*  <'\port;i  tell 
from  £26,168,000  (gold)  in,  1933  to  £2 1,^-1 1,000  in  103*1  (r('ekc)nin|,^;  the 
pound  at  its  pre-1931  gold,  parity),  t.h<^  gold  valuer  of  eol  Ion  ('\poi3M 
rose  from  £369,000  to  £4,667,000.  The  laltta’  prodmd.  was  markettal 
mainly  in  the  United  Kingdom,  wherc^  it.  r(‘plae<‘d  Anua-i(’an  <*otton. 
The  aggregate  gold  value  of  a.ll  exfiorts  was  haj-idy  ('hanged  in  1931 
compared  with  the  previous  year,  while!  imports  tell  by  vmw  n<\arly 
£10,000,000  (gold).  Under  the  ivginu^  of  a.  low  <s\ehangt*  rate'  and 
comparatively  liberal  credit  conditiuns  a.t.  honug  lirazilian  manuf'at' 
turing  industry  was  i)rospcrous  a..n(l  (expanding. 

(e)  (hunn 

The  dependence  of  Brazil  on  (a)ff(Hg  and  of  Argcmtina  on  wlu'at  and 
meat,  was  matched  by  (diilo’s  dcqHnulfnu^e  on  nitrate  and  (‘oppm\ 
Not  merely  her  external  ba.la.ncc  of  jiaynumts  but-  las'  whok^  soeial 
and  economic  equilibrium  rested  upon  tlu^,  pmdiu'tion  of  tfieat*  two 
commodities;  for  the  opportunity  of  industrial  (miploynumt,  in  tla^ 
mines  or  on  the  nitrate  fields  was  an  irn^phuu^a-bit'  sateguurd  against 
agrarian  revolt  in  the  central,  agricultura,i  fiart.  oft  3ukn  M<K;t  of  tla^ 
agriculture,  together  with  the  government  of  tlie  country,  was  in  tla^ 
hands  of  a  few  large  landowners.  43ms  to  tlu^  <mlla.|)H(*  oV  nit  rat(^  and 

^  See  above^  p.  47* 
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copper  prices  .nnist/  'he  ascribed  ;not  only  tlic  direct  financial  and  econo¬ 
mic  difficulties  of  Chile  but  a'Lso  the  series  of  revolutions  and  counter¬ 
revolutions  between  tlie  overthrow  of  Ih;esidcnt  Ibanez  in  July  1931 
and  the  eleciion  of  President  Alossandri  in  October  1932. 

"file  troubles  of  ibe  nitrate  industry  originated,  long  before  the 
slinn|),  in  the  ra])id  development  of  synthetic  nitrogen  production, 
an  industry  fosi-cred  by  (lovernincnts  a,s  an  engine  of  war  as  well  as 
lor  reasons  of’ ee(),!’iomi(i  natkaialisrn.  At  the  same  time,  Chile’s  own 
productive  eapaxvity  was  iuevreased  by  the  introduction  of  new  capital 
from  tlio  United  Stales  and  the  construction  of  the  two  great  Gug- 
gcmheiin.  plaait-s,  the  Ma,rui  Elena  aaul  the  .Pedro  de  Valdivia.  In  two 
yoa^rs,  IxtiWtxm,  I92(> -7  aaul  .1928-  9,  Chilcks  output  of  nitrogeid  rose 
from  2031)00  t-ous  to  508,000  tons,  while  synthetic  production  rose 
from  .1,031,000  tons  to  1,544,000  tons.  World  productive  capacity 
appi'oa,chod  4,000,000  tons  per  a;n,num,  wheuxias  co.nsunvpti.on,  even 
in  1929  30,  did  not  exceed  2,000,000  tons.  Hejico  the  world  slump 
(xnly  t)r(xfi})ita4ed  a-nd  exaggevrated  a  collapse  that  was  already  in¬ 
herent;  in  the  posiliicm  oF  ibe  .nitrate  industry.  Chile's  nitrate  pro¬ 
duction,  whicli  in  1921  5  had  Ix^en  valued  at  over  .1:23,500,000  (gold), 
wUiS  worth  k^ss  tha,,n  .1:2,000,000  (gold)  in  1932  3,  On  the  21st  July, 
1930,  the  ihafic^z  Administration  established  by  law  the  Comf)aiua  de 
Sabtiro  de  (bile  (knovv.n  generally  aw  “(bsaelU).  This  enrjxa-ation, 
whose  sluuxw  wc're  held  |yaj’ily  by  the  Govenuno.ut  a-nd  partly  by  the 
producing  iuix'srcsts,  a.(i(iuii*ed  95  pen.*  cent.  oFtho  country’s  productive 
eapaxuty,  including  the  (Juggcnhcfim  ontorpiisos,  in.  whoso  plant  .it 
waw  i.ut(aul(xl  iio  e<o,ncc.ntrate  the  treatmc,nt  of  .nitrate.  Resides  gaining 
i;hc  bcuudits  oF  ;i*atk).naliza;i;ion,  the  industry  was  to  bo  relieved  of 
the  1)uixl(\n,  oF  the  expoi’t  i;ax:,  one  of  the  principal  rcvo:nuo  itcuns  in  the 
Chilcjin.  budged/;  Ibc^  (Jovornnuuit,  hi  rotuiMi,  obtained  shares  in  the 
(Mitor[)risc  a,,nd  wore  guaranteed  a  mi.nimum  return,  during  a  transition 
period  cuiding  in  1933, 

C(.>Ha.(,vh  (lid  not-  have  a  very  suecjossFul  career.  No  sooner  was  its 
:For,ma;i:ion  conijiloixi,  in  August  1931,  than,  the  Govcrn:Tmmt  were 
obliged  to  dechiro  a*  (X)mplcto  moratorium  on  thebr  external  debt,  and 
in  tlio  spri.ng  of  1932  the  service  ol’all  the  funded  debt  of:  Cosach  was 
susf)cn(l(xl,  ex(x,ipi;uig  cxvrtain  prior  scoured  bonds  of  an,  iniiomational 
loan.  Moa;nwhilc  public  outcry  had  been  raised  in  Cbilc  against  the 
.now  co.uccr.n,  on  the  grounds,  inter  alia,  that  the  nation  had  sold  its 
hiribright  (or  a.n  huulcc:i;uafc  consideration,  that  the  value  of  the  Gng- 
gc,nhcim  j)la;nt  and  ;procosH  luid  been  exaggerated,  that  watered  stock 

^  ''.fho  niiirogcMi  c(pn‘va,l,(Md;  oC  Chile  nitrate  is  approximately  one  ton  of 
nitrogen  i;o  (J  J  tons  oi  iu,irat(^. 
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had  been  acquired  from  the  producing  coinpanu's,  and  ( lial  ralioiiali 
zation  would  throw  two-tliirds  of  l.lic  nitrate!  wuriu'in  out  oCcnipiov 
ment.  The  Alessandri  Covcninuyit  caane!  inl.o  oriic<'  in  i  Ua’cndicc 
pledged  to  dissolve  Cosach,  aj)  act  vvld(di  tlicy  i  mined  lately  jicrl'ormcd. 
In  January  1934  a  law  was  ])a.s,scd  cstajilisliing  a,  ( 'hiican  Nil  rale  and 
Iodine  Sales  Corporation,  wliicli  wan  gra,nl<id  for  (Jiirly  li\c  vcain  llu' 
monopoly  of  buying  nitrate  and  iodine  from  l.lu>  iiroduccrs  and  aclling 
and  distributing  them  in  world  markets.  Ii'ivi' directors  wm'c  to  n-pn'^ 
sent  the  Government  and  five  the  producing  companies,  while  fho 
President  of  the  Corporation  wais  to  he  ('Iccled  by  Iheae  |(>n  voliiijr 
together.  The  price  paid  for  nitrate  wa,s  to  he  Itii'  din'd,  coal,  (!.('? 
omitting  all  capital  charges)  plus  U.S.  Sl-no  pm-  |.on.  'fhe  (tovern 
ment  were  to  receive  a  quarter  of  I, he  proliln,  in  ivl  urn  for  winch  I  h<'v 
■  would  forgo  all  export  duties  and  all  income  |.a..\  or  (dhm-  ta\ca  on 
the  producers.  Of  the  remainder  of  ttic  proli|.H,  not.  Icaidhan  f.(»  p<'r 
cent,  was  to  be  appropriated,  hi  t.hc  initia,!  Hl.a.gc.s,  for  paviii!’  olT  hank 
debts  secured  on  old  stocks  of  nitrate.  'I'Ik^  next,  chargi'  wan  scrdc(» 
on  the  bonds  of  the  defunct  Cosacdi,  which  were  also'lo  ivc.avc  for 
extraordinary  amortization  30  percent,,  of  t,hc  ivma.inini!:  prolil.a,  the 
residue  going  to  the  producing  com  panic's.  In  lO.'Cf  I.  honever,  when 

profits  of  £1,286,252  were  recorded,  the  whole  of  the  companies’ 
share  went  to  payoff  a  debt  of  140, 000,000  pesosdui'  to  |,he  stall'  from 
Cosach  in  respect  of  the  year  ]<)33. 

A  satisfactory  scheme  of  finaaieial  a,nd  marketing  ornanizal  ion 
having  thus  been  found  liy  the  Chilean  nitra,t,e  indusirv;  ila  „cxl. 
problem  clearly  was  to  secure  a,n  int,erna,t,iona.l  agri'i'mi'ul.  «iih  the 
synthetic  producers.  .Ifrom  1929  onwards,  thi'ro  had  heen  aundrv 
agreements  between  tlio  producers  in  Chile  a, nd  thi' .synlhdie  nitrate 
manufacturers,  or  among  the  hitter,  for  t,he  a.lIoea.l  ion  of  mnrki'l'.  or 
the  maintenance  of  prices,  but  it  wms  not  unl.il  duly  lt»31  that  a  com 
prehensive  and  effective  accord  wa,s  rea.ehe<l  in  |*.a,;ia.  |(,  provided  for 
a  sljdmg  scale  of  prices  lixins  the  . . . . . . . 

OIuleannitratQ,anda]8ofoj-tiie,all(,e;i,l,iorit(i(!|,ile*ir,,  Mh„(*ei,i  ec-lei,, 

European  and  other  markets.  The  synt,hel,ie  indusl.ry  wa.s  already 
orgamzed  m  an  mternational  cartel;  and,  a,H  the  hilt'er  was  due  to 

. . ■ . . . " 

. i . 

othet  tad,  we  ataost  «eU,stayd7t,,e 
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interests,  chiefly  the  great  companies  mining  and  smelting  copper  in 
the  United  States  itself.  The  history  of  the  Chilean  copper  industry 
during  the  depression  is  a  facet  of  the  history  of  world  trade  in  copper. 
Apart  from  the  general  collapse  of  prices  two  changes  struck  particu¬ 
larly  hardly  at  Chile— first,  the  virtual  closing  of  "the  United  States 
market,  the  natural  market  for  such  American-owned  copper  produc¬ 
tion,  by  tlie  imposition  of  an  import  duty  of  4  cents  a  pound ;  and 
second,  the  rapid  rise  of  the  African  copper  industry.  Northern  Rho¬ 
desia,  whose  output  rose  from  20,000  long  tons  in  1931  to  137,000  long 
tons  in  1934,  now  rivalled  Chile  and  the  Belgian  Congo  as  a  low-cost 
producer  of  (nypper.  ’’The  internaitional  restriction  agreement  con¬ 
cluded  in  Mare.h  1935  opened  up  for  Chile  the  prospect  of  very 
profitable  cop|)cr  })rodu(!tion,  at  the  price  of  a  cut  of  one-third  in 
the  output  of  the  muics. 

The  collaiwe  of  prices  for  nitra.to  and  cojypcr  wrecked  Chile’s 
internal  as  well  as  c.vternal  capacity  to  ])ay  her  govcrnmejital  debts. 
The  budget,  inllatcHl  by  charges  for  the  c.Ktravagatit  borrowing  of  the 
Ibanez  regime,  fell  into  serious  deficit  in  .1  !)31,  and  in  ibat,  year  the  sur- 
plusofoxportsoverimports,  which  had  been  075,009, OOO  pesos  in  192i), 
totalled  only  1 17,000,000  pesos,  following  on  a  deficit  in  1!)30.  Be¬ 
tween  October  192S  and  the  middle  of  1931  fbc  gold  reserves  of  the 
central  hank  liOl  from  (if 5,000,000  to  195,000,000  pesos.  On  the  18th 
August,  lf)31,  Chile  declared  a  complete  moratorium,  on  lua-  foreign 
debt,  and  payments  had  still  not  been  renewed  at  the  ojid  of  1934,  by 
which  time  the  arrears  of  interest  ap])roaeIied  a  total  of  120,000,000. 
Moajiwhile,  the  foreign  trade  position  had  improved  considerably, 
])ar1;ly  through  a  revi  val  of  export  valucis,  partly  through  a  roimirk- 
able  economy  in  inpxrrts.  The  export  surplus  in  .i!)34  was  272,00(),000 
pesos  (gold).  Foreign  e.xchango  was  subject  to  oflieial  (amtrol,  under 
a  regime  not  unlik<‘-  those  of  Argentina  ajul  Brazil.  At  the  beginning 
of  l!)35,  as  a  step  towards  a.  freer  exchange  system,  the  oflieial  o.x- 
ehange  rate  was  lowtu-ed  from  3d.  (gold)  per  peso  to  l^d.  (gold),  the 
latter  rate  corresponding  to  94  ])csos  to  the  pound  sterling,  against  a 
rate  of  117  ])osos  ruling  in  the  ‘barter’  market.  I.’ho  ratio  between 
1;ho  latter  rate  and  the  j)ar  rate  of  40  pesos  indicated  the  effeedivo 
depreciation  of  the  Chilean  peso  at  that  time.  Chile’s  fiyreign  o.xehange 
situation  was  rendered  the  more  stringent  by  a  aeries  of  *  compensa¬ 
tion’  agreements  entered  into  with  eleven  European  countries,  appro¬ 
priating  part  of  the  proceeds  of  Chile’s  exports  to  those  countries 
for  the  redemption  of  outstanding  commercial  debts.  The  Bill  for 
the  resumption  of  service  on  the  public  debt,  which  was  passed  at  the 
beginning  of  1935,  provided  that  the  whole  yield  of  taxation  on  the 
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copper  mines,  together  with  all  the  C<)V(MnnH>n(.’s  sha.v  of  i  h,. 

on  sales  ofnitrate  and  iodine,  should  heJuuHh'd  to  I  ho  ( '.-i  i.-,  \ 

tizacion,  one-half  to  be  used  to  pay  inl,(a-(\st  juid  (lu^  oilier  Imlf 
certain  expenses,  to  be  apiilied  to  sinking  rund.  Tlu'  uK'nianv  wis 
peted  with  much  criticism  by  the  bondlu.ldi.rs ;  tlum-  ..Tievan,.!.;. 
included  an  objection  on  jirinciple  to  such  luiikiieral  ( nvi  I  nmnl  uf  1 1, ' 
debtor-creditor  probleii,,  ,„„l  tl,„  |„„| 

r  ^  against  the  Cerman  Covernmenl.  that  luoni-vs  due  to 

bondholders  were  being  used  to  buy  up,  at  bargain  priei-s  ),on,ls 
which  had  depreciated  on  account  of  the  default  ilself 
Meanwhile  the  internal  condition  of  Chile  had  shown  a  rmnarl nhl 
revival  since  1932,  and  the  British  ( dmmmv.ial  Semclaiw  ■,  I  n'  h! 
could  wiite,  towards  the  cad  of  ‘  V 

■problem  in  Chile  to-day ‘  "'‘''"'l-loynient 

(d)  SUMMAItV 

The  economic  experiences  of  the  threi' Ximf  I,  • 

which  have  been  considered  were  uniform  in  iinin- 
All  had  borrowed  pi, ;  ; 

mmeetogUieirexteriial . . mlaanhdbe  lir  V  ' 

had  collapsed,  and  all  managed  to  esi  •ihliul,  '/  i  ''M’oCs 

Phe^  which  progroeeiVcIy 

tma  did  not  default  on  her  public  lomr-ieriu  d.dil  i  i  ’  '’’’u  •' 
was  never  complete,  but  even  the  forinm-  •iclii(n'e(H’''l''  i  " T  ' 
stnngentlycheeldBgreodtta,,.,,,  i„  ro,„ig„  "I  i';";”"'  '''' 

complies  and  other  eo.mnereial  enlomriA  lo  ,  ' 
g^rfby  the  depreciation  oftl,,,  „„i  n„,  i  n  '' 

currencies.  The  depreciation  of  their  <)wn 

gold  hut  even  against  sterling,  enlianei'd  i  ho  i  r  i  /i  i  '  'T.f  huiI, 

tary)  cost  of  their  external  doht  service  h  il  ''al  i'll 

helped  to  right  their  balance  of  pay.ncmts  hv  I,  ”  ■  ‘'' 

and  promoting  exports.  At  the  beginning  of 

were  depreciated  in  the  folbwiim  dmnvcs  t  i 

ties:  the  Argentine  peso  by  42  per  ceni  •  ilm  iT  '  r 

per  cent.;th6  Chilean  peso  by  (15  pereenV  rri 

unofficial  or  open  market  rates.)  Each  of  fhe  llT''*'’  **  I  he 

compelled  by  the  circumstances'  of '  '  n>nT 

commercial  treaties  with  foreimi  CO,.  /V  to  sign  liilaieral 

only  he  who  buys  can  he  allowed  to  selTh u-’r!  ‘''m 

or  past  investments).  How  far  this  bil  i  '* 
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survive  i.lic  pa;riicui1a,r  circumstances  that  gave  it  currency  was  in 
1935  a  matter  (or  speculation. 

It  is  intcrcstiing  iio  note  that  the  internal  and  external  economic  re¬ 
vival  of  t)lies('>  iliree  South  American  countries,  like  that  of  those  British 
Dominions  whicii  were  also  debtors  ajid  exporters  of  primary  produce, 
bega-n  l)(doro  a,ny  sul>stajitial  rise  vva,s  api)arent  in  the  prices  of  their 
])ritu*ipal  produc.ts  a,s  expressed  in.  sterling.  It  was  not  until  1934 
that  tluvre  wcis  ajiy  appreciable  rise  in  tlic  fxrices  of  wheat  or  coffee  or 
jiii.rat;(vs  ;  (uum  at.  that  date  tlu^,  pri,c’,e  of  beef  was  still  falling,  and  the 
pricH‘.s  ()l‘c-opp(a'  ajid  wool  wore  rc(*.eding  alter  an  iinprovement  in  the 
[)rcvi()us  y('.a;r.  Su(ii  recovery  during  a  regime  of  continued  low  prices 

may  b(‘.  altribui/(vl  to  (‘our  mahi  carusos . -a  great  economy  in  costs  of 

producdlon,  a.  tightening  of  the  belt  against  the  appetite  for  imports, 
a,  gixaiter  diversity  of  [ainuny  [production  for  export,  and  an  expan¬ 
sion  o(  honu^  ii\dnstri(\s . and  all  tlieso  changes  sectned  likely  to  leave 

a.  })erma.nent  mark  upon  world  economic  dovclopnicnt. 

(yi)  The  Britisli  Oversea  Doininious 

(a)  Towaiu>s  RnctovEEY 

In  spites  oftlu^  e.ontlnued  de|)r(‘,ssio.n  of  priens  for  [)ri,mary  commo¬ 
dities,  tli(n)V(‘rs<aus  pa/rlsofthc  British  Empire  achieved  an  appreciahlc 
nuaisure  of  (aamomie,  r(Ha)very  in  1934.  Their  revival  dated,  indeed, 
from  a.  your  or  t-wo  ea;rlier,  a,.nd  was  intimately  a-ssociated  with,  the 
d(^pre(‘iatio.n  ol‘ sterling.  When  tlio  j)oun(l  left  gold  in  1931,  Australia, 
Now  Z(ada.n(I  a.nd  Ca-iuula-  W(an  ali'ca-dy  oil*  the  gold  stajidard  in  the 
vit-al  souse  tliat  t  he  ('-xport-  of  gold,  obtainable  for  .notes  at  par,  was  no 
longcvr  Ixang  freely  jxaanittcKl.  The  Austral iaji  and  NeAyZenlaaKlcuiTcn- 
<‘l(\s  naturally  ibllowcul  st/(ali,ng,  si,ncc  the  bulk  of  those  Dominions’ 
t.!'a.<l(^  was  (huH^  with  Cnxit  Brii^rin,  aaul  since  their  financial  con- 
.iK^xiojis  vver(‘.  almost  exclusively  wit-h  London.  The  Oanadian  dollar, 
attached  to  tlu^  eco,n()my  of  tJie  IJnitcMl  Btates  l)y  close  (commer¬ 
cial,  imd  (imincial  tkxs,  was  left  suspcmdcxl  botweem  sterling  and 
the  Unit,(cd  Htutecs  dollar.  India  and  the  Irish  ’Froo  Htatc,  which 
wcvrc'!  both  alrca.dy  on  tlio  sforling  st-andard,  took  the  only  ])OHsihle 
c,ours(c  a.,nd  (coniljnucd  to  a-ttaeJi  their  ccurrcnoics  to  sterrmg,  in  spite 
of  the  injury  to  tlulr  sense  of  national  inclopoiKfoncc.  Only  the 
Union  <)(‘  South  Africa  resisted  the  depreciation  against  gold,  partly 
out  ol*  a.  l)cli(v(‘  that  a^nything  which  brought  nearer  a  general  aban¬ 
donment  of  th(c  gold  sta-ndard  would  bo  against  the  ultimate  interests 
of  iluc  Ra.nd  mining  i.adustry;  a.nd  partly  because,  in  Mix  Havenga’s 
words,  T/herc  is  a^  gi;avc  risk  in  a  small  country  like  Soxith  Africa  with 
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a  small  population,  where  a  small  scetioji  can  ('x('r(.  sin.iui;  pclid,..,! 
pressure,  that  if  you  once  slip  yoiir  andior  i(,  will  )„.  placi i(.-,||v 
impossible  to  stop  what  we  call  inllation'.  Under  lli(<  r-V.in.e  ..f'll,;, 
gold  standard,  however,  Hoiil/h  Alri(\a.’.s  (•(a)n(iniie  dinieuHie';  nuilli 
pUed,  and  in  December  a  ])()lil,i,atl  crisis  ,-a,n,sc.l  by  Mr.  'riel, nan 
Roos’s  campaign  lor  the  abajidoimHmt  of  gold  was  lolloued  by  (lui, 
suspension  of  convertibility  and  tla^  virtual  aflaehmeni  of  ,So„(h 
Africa s  currency  to  sterling  a.t  ib(i  old  penmd  for  pound  rale.  .Mean 
while,  the  premium  on  sterling  in  Au.stralia.,  alba-  .slandin.f  for  -i 
while  at  30  per  cent.,  had  setthxl  a,t  25  per  (■(',, t.  'I’he  New  Zealand 
pound  was  depreciated  to  tlu^  saim,  hncl  in  ■lanuaiw  lU.'i.'J,  after  a 

over  tiu'  main!,. nance  or'inei-ease 
of  the  then  existing  JO  per  (,ent.  premium  on  .sierlimr 

■  The  fall  of  their  currencies  against  gohl.  and  in  soine  ea,ns  a<.ainsl 
sterling,  helped  the  Dominions  in  severa,!  .li,-..et  and  indi.-eet n 
To  the  extent  that  the  market  lor  the  prodmds  whi<-h  thevexporled  vvaa 
c  world  market  and  not  a  ‘sterling  awa,’  marlnd.,  and  In  (!,<■  <'vl  enl  l  ie,| 

follot^™rT  TT  <'*f‘"'«clves  depnsssiM  by  <hdla.liona,w  nH>a,an’es 
follownig  the  fall  of  sterling  ami  as,soeia,led  <.nr.vn,.ie.s,  |  he  1  )on.i„i!!. r.. 
obtamed  higher  prices  for  their  exports  in  terms  <d'  lladr  own 
rencies  Their  local  monetary  systems  w(Mn  fVecal  from  (he  rest  p.. 
imposed  by  the  need  for  protecting  n, eta, Hie  ,-e,s,>rve,s  Their  neum' 
facturmg  industries  obtained  a  mea,snre  of  nroteeti.  .  , 

imports.  Rurthennoro,  each  of  then,  was  a,  ,  ul  <  ,  i 

appreciable  scrlo-tl.o  . . .  In  , ,  , '  . . 

currencies  would  assuredly  l)e  iuuHir)li/wi  Uv  n  r  u 

depreciatiop.  Tl.e  ,Z  '  I:  I'  , 

production  after  1930.  ul  their 
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These  figures  must  be  read  in  the  li.rip  of  i. , 

First,  the  policy  of  the  Rand  min'  ^  ‘'•'T''i'tant  fachs. 
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of  oro  muKHl  as  i-lic  ])ri(^o  of  gold  rose.  The  effect  of  this  was  to  keep 
swill.  a.(lva.iieo  ol  profiles  i,ii  chock,  to  stabilize  the  volume  of  output 
—  ev(ai,  iio  rosirief.  ii.  -aaid  to  pi'cvont  the  exhaustion  of  the  uuder- 
groiuid  asscl.s  ol  ilu^  iniiu^s.  Sccoud,  witli  every  fall  of  British  Empire 
(auTe!i(a(^s  against  thosc^  still  on  tlie  gold  standard,  the  price  of  gold 
expr(\ss(Ml  in  foiaiua’  rose  proportionately.  Thus  the  average  price 
ol  gold  in  London  during  i9,‘M  wa^s  137s\  HcL  per  fine  ounce,  compared 
with  a.  gold  slajuhvrd  price  of  8‘ls*.  I  Id.  per  :fi,ne  ounce.  The  result  of 
this  rise"-  ol  price  lor  tiie  Dominions  may  be  illustrated  from  the  experi- 
oiuu^  ol  ( -a  iuula.,  whose  output  of  gold  fell  From  3,044,000  fine  ounces  in 
.1932  to  2d)(M,0()0  tine  ounces  in,  1934,  whereas  the  value  of  that  out¬ 
put.  ros(^  Irom  |ti3,000,000  to  $.1 02, 000, 000,  It  .may  also  be  noted  that 
otlua*  lhat.ish  countries  besides  the  .Domhiions  and  India  shared  in 
t.lu^  prosp(u*it.y  of  gold  mining.  Output  in  8ontherxi  Rhodesia  rose* 
from  532,000  tinc^.  ounces  in  1931  to  09 1,000  .fine  ounces  in  1934;  on 
t.he  (h)ld  (ba.st  from  202, 000  li.no  ounces  to  324,000  fine  ounces  in 
t.h('-  sa.nu^  ptuiod;  a.n(I  in  Now  (hiinea  (tnaaulated  to  Australia)  from 
•I  1,000  llm^.  ()un(*(%s  to  100,000  lino  oiUKes. 

India,  was  athHlx-id  Knss  by  tlic  va.lu('.  of  now  jrroduction  tha,n 
by  th(^.  wit.hdra-wa,l  of  gold  IVom  boards,  (treat  bidden  Jeserves  of 
gold  w(ae  know.n  to  (exist  ,i,u  India,  but  their  amount  (‘.ould  be  esti- 
mat(Hl  ojily  vagu(>ly.  ,ln  the  three  a.nd  a,  half  ycnirs  ended  March 
1935  t-lu'!  t.ot.aJ  va.liK'i  of  gold  slii])me,nts  from  Ijidia  wa.s  no  less  than 
£173,000,000,  but.  for  tlueso  exports,  India. \s  task  of  squaxmig  her 
(^xt.(M‘naJ  l)aJa,nc(^  ol’  pa.ymcMit.s  would  assuredly  liavo  been  insuperable 
without  drasli(‘.  della.i.i<m  a.nd  a.  groa.t  (;urta.ilmcnt  of  imports,  or  else 
a.  rcshipsc^  of  i.luvrupcc  from  tlu^,  stoilng  staaidard. 

In  s()m(^  UK^a^siux^  (.la's  imurvused  va.luo  of  gold  helped  every  one  of 
i.he  ()v<a-s(et  Dominiojis  to  baJa-nce  its  cL\ierna.l  aceoiuits.  After  1931, 
how(w<>.r,  i.lu^  (^xl.csrmd  I)a.la.iKe  of  ])a.ym(mts  (eased  to  foe  their  fore¬ 
most  (au),nomi(^  probkmi.  Up  to  1929  30  Australia  had  an  c^xcess  of 
impor(.s  ov(‘r  (exports,  hut  in  1930-1,  on  a  greatly  reduced  volume 
of  t.ra(l(\  sh(^  iichicwcnl  a.n  export  Hur})lus  of  £28,000,000  stculing,  and 
by  t.lu^  following  y(^.a.r  (.his  had  been  raised  to  over  £40,000,0()()  stcr- 
liug  a.  figures  a-mply  sulhcicait  for  the  scawico  of  lum  overseas  debt, 
Nc^.w  Z(xda.ud  ha.d  a.  still  more  striking  cxjerionco.  Betwexm  1929“30 
a.ud  1933  I  hvv  impori.s  weax^  emt  from  £49,()0(),()0()  (N.Z.  currency) 
to  £27,000,000,  while  luv  eaxports  wcvro  raised  from  £47,000,000  to 
£.'19,000,000.  The  nasult  wa.s  thes  aceunudai.ion  of  large  excess  balances 
;i,n  stcaiiug,  a.ft(vr  ail  debt  (iniiges  bad  been  met,  Tim  Dominions,  as 
a  group,  ba.(l  righted  liufir  trade  balaiues  by  exchange  depreciation, 
by  higlua*  gcaua'a.1  ta.riiTs  and  special  surcharges  on  imports  (especially 
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in  Canada  under  the  ‘Canada  Eirwt’  tarin',  and  in  Ansiralia  und(>r  ilui 
‘Scullin’  tariff),  by  bounties  on  exporls  {eH|K'cia.lly  in  Ausfralia  and 
South  Africa),  and  byinternaldofiationarv  nuaiHiircs  dcsippicd  to  diii\i 
nish  their  costs  of  production  and  to  inor(‘a,s(^  (heir  world  coinpcl  il  iv(' 
capacity.  They  were  also  helped  by  tini  improvi'iiK'nt  oC  (he  pric(> 
of  certain  primary  products  (most  notably  wool)  in  l!t‘!;{ntid  IP.'M. 

In  the  second  phase  of  their  course  tlironyli  tlu'  dcprosaion,  tlieir 
main  problem  was  not  external  but  inh'rnaJ  lo  <‘op<'  Milh  Hk* 
impoverishment  of  primary  producers  and  with  luauv  unoiuploynnad . 
The  depreciation  of  their  exchanges  contribidcal  dii-cclly  lo  (he  ::oln 
tion  of  the  first  problem,  and  to  that  of  Irlu'.  s('cond  also  in  so  tar  as  it 
enabled  industry  to  expand  under  its  pro(.('cti\'('  siu'ller.  i’roadl\' 
speaking,  however,  the  task  was  one  ofitd^c'rnaJ  monel  ary  expansion, 
as  far  as  was  consistent  with  the  inaint.enanee  of  (cxiernal  slahilih 
and  the  solvency  of  Governments. 

(5)  This  AiisTKAiaAN  PijAn 

The  efforts  of  Australia  in  this  diiaudion  weax'  so  rennirUahle,  in 
their  comprehensiveness  and  eolua'cnee,  in  the  tasidon  <it  (heir  eon 
duct,  and  in  the  measure  of  their  achievaatu'nt,  (hat  lhe\  mns(  lH^ 
treated  at  some  length.  Rut,  before  (he  (anions  ‘  knuniia's’  I’lan  '  and 
its  effects  are  described,  some  account  must  hi'  giv<-n  of  ( he  eons!  i(  u 
tional  relations  of  States  and  Commonwealth  in  .Ansiralia;  for  a(. 
various  points  in  the  narrative  tluxsci  relalions  (ila  vi'd  a  very  impor 
tant  part.  The  Constitution  ol  l.lui  (lonnnonwcallh  laid  [ilaeed  (he 
latter  in  a  much,  stronger  fiscal  position  (han  llu'  Slale.i,  and  eon 
siderahle  dispute  soon  arose  over  (he.  .subsidizing  of  (lu'  Slalea 
from  Eederal  funds.  In  1!)27  a  Kinancial  Agnaanetd  wan  reaehe.l 
between  representatives  of  all  the  Hta,te.s  and  Of  (ht^  Commonwe.aKii 
Government,  and  was  subHccjuently  incorponded  into  (he  Con.nliiu 
tion  after  a  referendum  had  been  taken.  It  stabilized  ihi'  ordinary 
contribution  of  the  Commonwealih  (.o  Niia.(ie  financi's,  hu(.  i(a  main 
provision  was  that  the  Commomviadth  should  l.aki-  over  flu'  re 
sponsibility  for  the  existing  debks  of  (he  HlalcM,  (houidi  (lie  (niter 
were  to  continue  to  find  the  money  for  interesl,  and  aiViliin-^  funda. 
All  subsequent  loans  (except  tomjiorary  acconiniodalion  or  loaua  lor 
defence  purposes)  were  to  be  raised  on  (hnmmnweaKb  credit ,  upon 
the  recommendation  of  a  statutory  Ixian  Council,  compriaim-  ’repre 
sentatives  of  all  the  State  and  Commonwiadtl.  Government's.  Co 
operation  on  financial  and  other  matters  was  also  .secured  after  l!i2K, 

constitutional  sanelhm,  by  periodical  eoult-rema'.s 
ol  State  and  Commonwealth  Rromiors. 
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In  January  1931  the  Premiers’  Conference  then  in  session  found 
itself  faced  with  a  very  grave  financial  and  economic  position.  A 
deflationist  report  from  a  committee  of  Treasury  officers  was  coun- 
i.(U'od  hy  Mr.  Lang,  the  Premier  of  New  South  Wales,  with  a  proposal 
that  internal  interest  on  Government  bonds  should  be  reduced  to  3  per 
cent.,  tliat  ovei'sca  interest  payments  should  be  withheld  pending 
agreement.  u|)on  a  similar  reduction,  and  that  the  gold  standard 
(already  in  suspen.se)  slmuld  bo  suj)planted  by  ‘currency  based  on 
the  wealt.li  ol‘ Australia’,  fl'hc  majority  of  the  Cojrference,  however, 
pr(derrod  a.  resolution  in  I'avour  of  bahmeing  budgets  in  three  years’ 
tiiiK^,  reducing  sahuaes  a.nd  wages  in  aecordaiuie  with  the  fall  in  the 
cost  of  living,  taxing  intere.st  on  Covcrnmciit  bonds  at  the  source,  and 
putting  on  the  l)anks  the  re.sponsibility  for  rcduc.ing  intex'est  rates. 

Whe.n  the  I’remuvi's’  Conrej'ojico  was  convened  a.ga.in  in  the  following- 
May  it  had  before  itareportof  a  mixed  committees  of  economists  and 
fl’rca.sury  olliciors,  under  tl>c  chairmajushi])  of  Professor  1).  B.  Coplaird. 
This  report  formed  the  basi.s  of  the  ‘Premiers’  Plan’,  which  was 
a,dopted  unn.nimously  by  the  Gonfcrenco,  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  Leader  of  the  ()()()osition  in  the  Gommon wealth  Parliament,  on 
l.hc  10th  .lune,  1931.  The  |)lau,  which  was  a.dopted-  -.so  its  preamble 
ra.n-  as  an  indivisible  whoki,  etubraecd  the  following  measures:  a 
rcaluction  of  20  |)er  cent,  in  all  adjustable  Government  expenditure, 
including  all  wagers,  salaries  and  jxensions;  the  conversion  of  internal 
(lel)l.s  of  the  Governments  on  the  basis  of  a  reduction  of  interest  by 
221  j)er  cent.;  the  scamring  of  additional  revenue  by  taxation;  a 
r<Mluction  of  bank  a.n<l  savings-bank  rates  of  intei'e.st  on  deposits  and 
advances;  and  legislative  relief  for  mortgagors.  ‘These  measures,’ 
ran  the  j'osolution  of  the  Gonforence,  ‘drastic  as  they  may  a])pear, 
n.V('.  the  first  (^ss(mtia,lH  to  the  restoration  of  prosperity  and  the  re- 
<un[)loyment  of  our  worklcss  pco])le.  The  necessary  sacrifice  is  due 
1,0  iiuibility  to  pa,y,  a.nd  it  must,  tiiercforo,  be  shared  by  all.’ 

Tlui  part  of  thc!  pla.n  that  aroused  tlie  greatest  controversy  was  the 
oonv(u-sion  of  internal  debt  to  a  lower  rate  of  ijitercst.  A  ‘National 
Appeal  Ibxecutive’,  consisting  of  the  Ihime  Minister,  the  Loader 
of  the  ()j)posii.ion  and  thc  Ghaii-ma,n  of  the  Gommonwealth  Bank 
Board,  c.onducitcd  a  vigorous  publicity  campaign,  as  a  result  of  which 
tlu'  holders  of  over  .115  U), ()()(), 000  out  of  a  total  hiternal  public  debt  of 
£558,000,000  signilicd  their  assent  to  a  conversion  loan  reducing 
rates  of  interest  by  22|-  per  cent.  A  further  £31,000,000  was  con¬ 
verted  autoumtically,  under  the  terms  of  the  governing  Act,  m  the 
absejico  oi'  notilioatkm  one  way  or  the  other,  and  holders  of  less 
than  £17,000,000  signified  their  dissent.  The  percentage  of  voluntary 
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acceptance  being  so  high,  the  GovcnvmcntH  li^lt  jiislilicd  in  applying 
compulsion  in  respect  of  the  residue,  provisiou  Ix'ing  made  For  (  he 
cash  redemption  of  securities  held  by  jiceo.M,sil.ouK  p('rHonw.  I  low  Far 
the  likelihood  of  eventual  compulsion  induced  (Im  mii.j<»i'i(.y  oF  holder's 
to  seek  the  satisfaction  of  voluntary  selF-saerilicr^  whih'  dir're,  was 
yet  time  it  is  impossible  to  say.  One  very  powei'Ful  mo(iv<'  was 
undoubtedly  the  loiowledge  that  a  daingcrrouH  r(\s(Mi(.m<‘ul.  would 
be  aroused  by  a  cut  in  wages  unaceompuinied  by  an  <‘(iinv;den(,  cur¬ 
tailment  of  rentiers'  incomes.  The  eonv(u’.sion  was  eoruph'led  in 
September  1931. 

Although,  however,  the  contrast  bctvvx'oii  (arts  in  wages  aiul  un 
diminished  incomes  from  property  had  been  avoided,  anollu'i- 
equally  striking,  though  politically  not  so  pcu'ilous,  e.onl  i'asi.  rema  iiu'd. 
•Unlike  his  fellow  within  the  Common  word  th,  (lie  ('.’c(('rual  holder  oF 
Australian  bonds  continued  to  receive  his  Full  in(.ei'(‘s(,,  a  Fae(  which 
particularly  incensed  Mr.  Lang,  the  Labour  Premir'r  oF  Ni'w  Nou(  h 
Wales.  Early  in  February  1932  he  announced  that  New  Soulh 
Wales  was  about  to  default  on  interesl)  duo  on  i(.s  loans  in  London 
and  New  York,  and  in  Australia  too.  The  Common weaKb  Covern 
ment,  after  a  short  delay,  mot  the  payments  diu',  and  in  (he  iidi'r 
ests  of  Australian  credit  they  proceeded  to  pass  in(.o  hiw  a.  ini'aMine 
designed  to  remove  all  doubts  about  Coinmonwi'aKli  liabilhy  For 
debts  pooled  under  the  Financial  Agreemeid..  New  Smdh  \\'al<>.s 
being  still  recalcitrant,  another  ineasure,  (lie  li'inaiieial  Agreem('u(:-i 
Enforcement  Act,  was  passed  giving  the  (lommonwi'allh  draade 
powers  to  attach  State  revenues  and  other  moiuw's  in  llu'  eveid-  o(  a- 
State  default  on  moneys  duo  under  tlioAgreemenli.  In  May.  Mr.  Lang 
was  dismissed  from  the  premiershi])  by  the  Sl.al,o  Covi'rnor  on  (he 
ground,  that  he  had  given  illegal  orders  in  <lel!anee  oFCommonweaKh 
authority,  and  in  the  subsequent  elections  hesulTcn'd  a,  signal  defeat. 

The  conversion  of  internal  debt  was  ealculalcd  (,o  sa.v('  ( lu'  ( !<>  vern 
ments  £6,500,000  per  annum— an  essendal  pari,  oF  (In'  budgetary 
adjustments  agreed  upon  in  the  Plan.  The  aggregate  di'licits  oF 
States  and  Commonwealth  had  bee,n,  .£25, ()()(), 0()()  in  1930  1  and 
were  estimated  at  £41,000,000  for  1<)3,1  2.  The  economies  aud’Fresh 
taxation  accepted  by  the  Premiers’  ConfcT'enco  wm'e  eslimated  (d 
reduce  the  latter  figure  to  £13,000,000.  This  nwult  would  actually 
have  been  achieved  in  the  aggregate,  but  For  the  spcicial  diiricult.i('H 
of  New  South  Wales,  whoso  deficit  i.'oho  to  iM.ooo.ooo  again.sL  a 
Premiers’  Plan  estimate  of  £6,000,000.  By  19,32  3  tlu^  N<(w  , South 
Wales  defieit  had  been  cut  to  £4,000,000,  ajul  thanks  to  a  <'.onHi<lcra.bh^ 
surplus  on  the  Commonwealth  budget  the  eomljined  amounts  (.f  all 
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Australian  Governments  showed  a  deficit  of  only  £5,000,000,  which 
was  more  than  covered  by  sinking-fund  payments.  At  that  stage, 
however,  there  began  to  appear  a  grave  contrast  between  the  fiscal 
capabilities  of  the  States  and  those  of  the  Commonwealth.  In  1933-4 
the  States  could  do  no  better  than  incur  a  joint  deficit  of  £7,000,000, 
whereas  tlxe  Commonwealth  was  able  to  remit  taxation  axid  increase 
expenditure  to  the  tune  of  an  estimated  £9,000,000,  and  yet  achieve 
a,  surplus  of  over  £1,000,000.  The  contrast,  which  was  maintained 
no  Joss  sharply  into  1934-5,  was  due  mainly  to  the  much  greater 
elasticity  of  customs,  excise  and  sales  tax,  the  principal  sources 
of  revenue  for  the  Co:mmonwealth  Government,  by  comparison  with 
direct  tiixation,  ujxoji  wliich  the  States  were  forced  chiefly  to  rely. 

The  iinaiuiug  of  those  State  deficits  wins  beginning  to  prove  a 
mat-tor  o(*  real  diflkuilty.  The  authors  of  the  Premiers’  Plan  acknow¬ 
ledged  tha-i.  the  ga-p  in  Government  accoxmts  would  have  to  be  covered 
for  a  while  by  borrowing,  a,  process  which  in  tlie  ordinary  way  might 
ha-vo  bccin  expcct^ed  to  keep  u  p  rales  of  interest  in  the  Commonwealth. 
Novertlioless,  they  pressed  lor  a  general  reduction  of  interest  rates. 
Curiously,  these  two  measures  wore  in  a  certain  degree  complementary, 
ra-llr(u*  tha-n  (nmlliciting ;  Jbr,  in  the  absence  of  an  organised  money 
ma-rkti)  or  ol' any  considerable  (piantity  of  commercial  bills,  the  trading 
ba.nks  had  bcuai  cortrpelled  to  keep  an  abnx)rm.ally  high  proportion  of 
iluur  a-sset-s  in  the  Ibrm  ()f  c‘-a-sh,  wheueasif  they  coiild  procure  Treasury 
bills  from  i-hc  Commonwealth  Bank  they  could  replace  a  certain 
amount  of  their;  idle  money  with  interest-bearing  assets,  and  thus 
redrreux  tiioir  (drarges  to  tluir  customers.  The  reductions  effected 
in,  the  rates  ol‘  inteix^st  'paid  on  fixed  deposits  generally  preceded 
redrreifons  in  the  rates  charged  on  bank  advances. 

Hofoni  Jong,  Irowcvcu;,  the  Board  of  the  Commonwealth  Bank 
b(Muim<x  unoa-sy  akout  tire  steady  growtli  of  the  volume  of  Treasury 
bills,  and  irresscd  for*  its  rcdirction  by  means  of  fiuiding  as  well  as 
of  stri(;t(a*  brrdgdving.  As  early  as  January  1932  the  Clialnnan  of 
tlu'i  Ba-nlv  addressed  a  l(fftci;  to  tire  Chairirran  of  the  Loan  Council 
calling  attention  to  the  growth  of  the  floating  debt,  and  suggesting 
that  tire  Ba-.nk  rrright  refuse  to  afford  'xratiorral  finance’.  At  the 
l)Cgimri.ng  of  the  d(ipr;cssi<)n  period,  the  public  works  programmes  of 
the  Govenrmorrts,  'which  wore  not  covered  by  their  ordinary  budgets, 
luul  boon  liriancod  by  Treasury  bills,  but  in  April  1932  a  loan  of 
£2, 400, 000  was  raised  Ibr  this  purpose,  and  in  October  1933  it  was 
decided,  under  pressure  from  tire  Bank,  to  issue  a  loan  of  £8,000,000 
for  unemployment  relief  works  and  for  the  funding  of  Treasury 
bills.  In  the  following  February  the  Loan  Council  agreed  with  the 
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Commonwealth  Bank  that  all  future  ro()iiii’ciu(in(w  lor  loan  pi’o- 
grammes  should  be  raised  on  the  open  market.  Co.n.s(>rv alive  linanee 
was  carried  a  step  further  in  June  IDJf,  when  tlui  Hank  Hoard  only 
agreed  to  discount  Treasury  hills  for  the  linaneing  of  iirosiu'd ivo 
deficits  during  1934-5  on  the  condition,  that;  ludf  tiui  aniouut  .sliould  la-, 
funded  within  six  months  and  the  remainder  u'ithiii  tweha^  monl  h.s. 
The  Bank  further  declared  that  in  future  it  would  not  linanec'  (h'licilM 
even  temporarily  by  Treasury  bills,  (VK(!ept  to  tlu^  ('xleid  <d’  llu' 
seasonal  lag  in  revenue.  One  effect  of  this  pressuni  from  l.lad'oiimion 
wealth  Bank  was  to  range  Oovernmeuts  of  difIVrcMd.  polifieal  com 
plexions  in  common  resistance  to  the  Hank’s  policy  ;  lu'uee  th<^  nio.sl, 
important  line  of  division  at.  the  periodi.<;a.l  l^oan  Couiual.s  was  not 
generally  that  between  Common vvealt.h  or  .Staios,  or  tha.t  be|.w(-('n 
■  Governments  of  the  Right  and  of  the  Left,  hid.  tha.t  bi'twrim  bor 
rowers  and  lenders.  The  psychological  effeot  uimui  the  puhlii^  at  large 
was  an  important  asset  to  those  who  were  prcs.sing  for  a  rid’orm  of  the 

banking  system  in  Australia  in  the  direction  of  grea,ter  pnhlii^  . . .  . 

The  necessary  governmental  economies  depemhal  upon  substantial 
cuts  in  wages  and  pensions,  which  in  turn  im[)lied  a,  getu'r.d  reduel  ion 
of  the  money-wage  standard  throughout  the  country,  since  a.  high 
proportion  of  the  labour  force  was  in  the  cniplovuu'nt  of  tiu'  varion.s 
Governments.  In  January  1931  the  Common wiadth  Court  of  .Arbi' 
tration,  after  surveying  tlie  whole  economic  position,  had  awardial 
a  10  per  cent,  reduction  in  allrailwa.y  wages  which  were  the  subjeet 
of  the  case  before  them,  and  this  judgment  was  followi'd  liy  others 
malong  the  same  reduction  in  practically  a, II  wages  and  .salariiss  which' 
were  determined  by  Federal  award.  Wa,ges  under  the  iurisdietion 
ot  btate  arbitration  courts  were  gra.dua.lly  l.rought  iid.o  I'ini'  mxe<M,(, 
m  Queensland  and  Western  Australia,  d’his  10  pm-  lamt.  cut  wa.s 
imposed  over  and  above  the  automatic  reductions  in  a,(anrdanee 
with  the  faUin  the  cost  of  living,  and  at  its  lowest  point  a,t  the  bed,, 
Tfol nominal  basic  wage  was  30  pm-  cent,  below  the  levid 
of  1926.  In  May  1933,  however,  the  Commo.nwca.lth  Courl.  .m,ve  a 
i  a  computation  of  the  cosl,  of  living  which 

t'^Anril  cno-half  of  the  10  per  .-ent.  cut,  and 

m  April  1934  this  mcrease  was  further  consolidated.  In  a,n  imt)orta.nt 
mmority  judgment  on  the  latter  occasion.  Judge  Heeby  hidd  tha.t 
while  productivity  must  remain  the  basis  of  wage.dei.ei-mina,tiou’ 
more  consideration  should  be  given  to  the  effects  of  wage  all.cra,tion.s 

the  1931  cut  had  not  been  spent  hy  tile  employe™,  ,u.d  1,„  a,.s„„  1 
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tfial  iJio  1a.ll  ill  the  jiro portion  of  national  income  going  to  wage- 
eimwvH  wa.s  a.(l verse  to  Anstralian  recovery. 

(a)nif)a,rali,v<‘.  Hexibility  of  wage-scales  nnder  a  system,  of 
sia.tuiory  a.wa.r(ls,  in  a,  period  of  general  depression,  was  one  of  the 
most.  int.(a*(^sling  a.sp(‘-c,ts  of  Australian  economic  history  in  these 
years.  'Vhv,  lollowiug  ta.ble  provides  evidence  on  this  jioint. 
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figure's  i'(^lat('.  i.o  wages  over  tlu'-  whole  ol“  Australia. ;  in  many 
l.ra.d('s,  in(‘luding  ol’ <u)urse  those  subje<*l.  to  (lomnionwealth  a.vva.rd, 
tlx'i  r(‘a1  wag('s  o('  those  in  (unployment  v\au‘e  substantially  less  alter 
1051  than  t  luy  ha,d  been  before  the  economic  crisis.  Dha.t  was  not 
triK^  of  many  ot  lua*  countries,  a.,nd  certainly  not  olAJreali  Britain. 

Dh('.  Australia, n  pla.n  for  meeting  the  crisis  thus  includ('-d  a  com 
sidiu’ahk^  nu'a.surt^  of  dedafionary  jiradlce,  (combined  with  a.  certain 
‘(expansionism  \  The  latt.(u*  element  wa.s  to  be  found  in  the  timuKung 
of  budge(a.rv  (h'lidt.s  a.,nd  publi(*.  works  by  nuxins  of  Treasury  bills, 
which  in  turn  a.llowcxl  th<\  bajiks  to  [lursue  a.n  ('.a.sier  CTOdit  f)oli(‘y, 
and  in  the  maint.camiux^  of  a.  <lop:r(M*la.ti(,Hl  rate  ol'  oxchainge.  The 
pix'inium  on  Knglish  sterling  had  b(xm  pc'ggxxl  at.  Hi  j)er  c(^nt.  from 
Dd.olx'r  1950  t.o  rlaiiuary  1951.  At  the  latter  dal.e,  on  the  init.ifitlvo 
of  tlu‘,  Ba.nk  of  N('.vv  South  Wales  (througliout  this  period  a.  prota.- 
gonist.  ol' ‘  rdlatiomuy  ’  policy),  it  was  a.ll()WCHl  to  move  up  to  50  per 
(xmt..,  at  whieh  ratx'.  it.  was  held  by  agrc'oment  a.in()ng  the  (i()mmei;eia.l 
banks,  ''rix^  Premiia^s’  Bhin  deprecated  '[yromaturo  efiorts  to  ibnto 
down’  (,b(^  (e\eha,ng(^  rate  until  markets  for  Austra.lia.n  exports  were 
one.c^  more':  ('.xpa.ndiug.  In  the  following  Deexunber,  two  months  afte 
(Jrc'.at  Brit.ain  sus[)(m(I(Ml  the  gold  standard,  the  ( hmmon wealth  Bank 
Board  rc^solvcxl  t.o  t.alv(')  rc^sponsibility  for  the  regulation  of  sterling 
(vx(lia.ng(^  a.nd  fixed  the  ral.e,  in  a.(‘,(x):rdane.o  with  the  open  market 
t.rcmd,  at  £125  for  every  £106  sterling.  At  this  lignre  it  remained 
tliroughout.  t.luyperiod  under  review. 
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Meanwhile  the  facts  of  Aiistralia’s  external  hahinen  of' 
prime  determinant  of  the  rate  of:  exchange,  had  altered  r<annrkaf)ly. 
In  1928-9^  her  imports  and  exports  (inelnding  newly  mituxl  gold) 
almost  balanced.  In  the  following  year  exports  had  shnnpcMl  hy 
£40,000,000,2  and  there  was  a  debit  of  over  £30,000,000  on  ihv^  trade 
accounts.  Moreover,  imports  of  capita,!  Jiad  (‘.ea,s(Ml,  a,!id  int,('n\st,  ha,d 
to  be  paid  on  previous  borrowings.  Nearly  £2r),000,0t)0  ol  gohl  ha,d 
to  be  despatched  from  the  monetary  reserves,  a,nd  (naai  so  ska’ling 
balances  were  depleted.  Then  came  the  hScadliiC  t,a,ritT  and  stir 
charges  and  the  fall  in  the  exchange  value  of  I, he  Aust,ra,lia,u  pound, 
imports  in  two  years  were  cut  by  two-thirds,  and  in  1031  2  l  h<'r(‘. 
was  an  export  balance  of  £35, 000, 000  on  conunodit,y  t,ra,d('  (iiiduding 
new  gold).  Imports  then  began  to  rise  a, gain,  tJuinks  [lartly  t,o  a. 
somewhat  more  liberal  tariff  policy,  f)a,rtly  t,o  inc,rea,s(Hl  purchasing 
power  in  Australia;  but  for  the  time  heiug  the  st,ra,in  had  IxMm 
diverted  from  the  balance  of  paymcni,s. 

In  this  external  adjustment  Australia,  was  a,,ssist{Ml  by  a.  suc<*(\ssion 
of  good  years,  as  far  as  climatic  conditions  wean's  (‘oncu'riK'sd,  an<i  lab'r 
by  the  rise  in  wool  prices  in  1933.  Bui)  geaua’a.lly  sjaaddug  lua*  r(‘ 
covery-™-unstahle,  perhaps,  a;nd  :far  from  coiupl(d,e,  hul,  mnaallHde'ss 
remarkable  by  comparison  with  many  other  (‘.ouui,ri(‘,s  was  a.eeom 
plished  in  spite  of  continued  low  prices  for  \wv  priueipal  produds. 
The  restriction  of  productio;n  in  order  to  ra,is(’s  |)ric.(\s  was  aftoged  laa* 
foreign  to  her  economic  programme.  In  this,  a,s  in  ol.lna’  rcNspeuds, 
her  measures  of  recove:ry  coxitrasted  with  thoseM)!  i.lu*.  Uniteal  Slides, 
with  whom  she  was  often  compared  on  the  st,r(\ngi,h  ofe.ea'lain  snp<*r 
ficial  resemblances.  The  New  Deal  wa,s  based  in  large  part  upon  i  lu^ 
doctrine  of  high  wages,  whereas  the  Ihcmiers'  I3a,n  ha.d  as  ii,s  (aad  ral 
feature  the  reduction  of  wage  rates.  Tlu^.  rest, oral, ion  of  c.onlid(ai(‘(*  by 
fiscal  was  the  first  ()l)ject  ()(' the  Pla,n  ;  it,  would  \h^  un 

wise,  however,  to  emphas:ize  this  contrast  with  th<^.  Itoos('>.v(dt.  pro 
gramme,  since  many  leaders  of  economic  and  polii.ical  Ihonghl.  in 
Australia  regarded  the  borrowing  on  Treasury  l)ills  t,o  nuad-  contimaal 
budgetary  deficits  as  a  very  valuable  means  of  maintaitiing  public-, 
purchasing  power,  and  thus  were  witliin  hading  disia-ma^  of  thc^ 
'pump-priming’  theory. 


(c)  N:ew  Z:nALA:N':D 

New  Zealand’s  problem  in  the  depressioti  was  in  ma.ny  ways 
similar  to  that  of  Australia.  Then  principa,!  expori.s  w<n*(^  idcudical 


^  Years  ended  30tlx  June. 
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((^x(‘.('f)i.  wlK'.a.ii,  of  which  Now  Zealand  had  long  ceased  to  be  an 
cxpori.c'.r).  I'h)lb  hjul  borrowed  lieawily  in,  London,  and  both  were 
lax'.tMl  with  ii  sudd(Mi  (u^ssa-tion  of  international  lending.  In.  other 
r(\s|)(‘(I>s,  h<)W(naa\  the-ix'!  woi*e  important  dilierenctxs .  New  Zealand 
laid  abx^a.dy  a.  (amsidorable  surplus  of  exports  ovci*  imports  in  1929, 
aju!  in  no  subs(Mju(ml;  calendar  year  during  the  dcfnession  did  she 
iiuair  a.  delicil,  on  her  l)ahin(*-o  ol’  commodity  trade.  Her  protective 
i^ariil  was  i\nw\\  lower  than  that;  of  Australia,  and  her  oconomic 
ea,pa,(*-iiy  for  faxd/ory  f)ro(luetion  imidi  less,  chiefly  by  reason  of  her 
nnudi  smalka*  population.  Her  budgetary  problem  was  inach  less 
s(naa*(v  in  1929  90  she  a.(‘lueved  a  small  siirphis— aior  wa;S  it  com- 
pli(^ati(al  by  a  (e.dcu'al  system. 

Lh(‘^  t.wo  most;  vitnl  elements  in  New  Zealand’s  problem  were 
vuuanploynumt  a.nd  the  fall  in  tbe  incomes  of  the  rural  community. 
Ihuunploynumt.  did  not  become  serious  mitil  !991,  but  it  then  rose 
wilh  startling  swiltness  and  it  continued  to  rise,  on  the  whole,  for 
the  next;  two  y(‘.a.!\s.  H[)eelal  ta-xatlon  wa^s  im{)osed  for  the  relief  of 
muunploymeads  and  an  Unemployment  ,lh)a:r(l  was  set  up  t;0  aidminis- 
li(M*  seh(mu\s  of  ndief.  Iliese  hududed  assistaiur^  to  gold  }  )ros  pec  tors ; 
rural  ea.mps  in  which  single  mcMi  were  engaged  on  p;rodu<*t'tve  work 
lik(^  drainage^.  a,nd  se.rul)"euttl,ng ;  the  sdthuneni  of  unem})loyed 
worker’s  on  rnral  allot  nuad.s ;  subsidies  to  w^ages  of  workers  engaged 
in  (xudnin  spcuiruHl  building  operations;  and  the  provision  of  ])artial, 
(unploynumt.  on  roads  a,n(l  simikir  puhlie  works  (bSeliomc  5’’)— the 
lo<‘al  authorit  ies  furnishing  tiools,  material  and  su|)ervision,  and  the 
Un(mi[)loynHmt.  Uimd  paying  waiges.  At  the  end  of  Septemher  1999 
tlu^  Hoard  was  providing  full-time  emf)l<)yn\cnt  for  29,009  men, 
and  pa.rt;»t htu^  emj)l()vme.nt  under  S(‘home  5  for  52,000,  leaving  only 
Loot)  of  tlu^  rcgisten^l  nnem})loyc(l  imfyrovided  for.  Wc  may  judge 
tlu^  signi(i(‘a.ne.('^  of  tlu\se  tigures  if  w(‘.  remennbor  that  New  Zealand’s 
population  at.  t.his  t.ime  was  less  tlurn  ,1,500,000,  of  whom  only  some 
70,000  vvau'e  r(H‘,orded  as  engaged  hi  fa.(t;ory  industry.  On  a  erudo 
ratio  of  popnla.tions  th(^.  e(|uivalc,nt  figures  for  (Ircat  Britain  would 
ha.v(^  IxHui  roughly  (>70, 000  placed  in  full  employment  under  tbo 
ndief  selumies,  1,51)0,000  given  partrtime  work,  a.nd  120,000  left 
nnpi’ovidc^d  for.  I’lu^  last  item  in  the  New  Zealand  figures,  how- 
<w(^r,  is  not.  t.o  bo  t.akcn  as  measuring  Hio  extent  of  imetufiloymcnt 
not  e.overod  l)y  t.ho  lh)a.rd\s  sdiomes ;  for  the  hitter  did  not  include 
oitluM’  women  or  juveniles,  a.;nd  since  assista.nec  had  to  be  confined 
1.0  t.lu',  most,  urgeni.ly  necjcssitous  ca.sos  many  who  know  tbcmBelvcB 
to  b(^  unlikely  f.o  obtain  relicyf  work  probably  did  not  trouble  to 
regislor  as  unemployed. 
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Only  some  6  per  cent,  of  the  registered  iiiioniployed  wvn^  lann 
hands,  hut  the  depression  of  the  farming  indusi^'v  Avas  donbl  !(\ss  t  in', 
chief  originating  cause  of  the  x:mcmpj<)ym(\ni-,  la.rg('ly  Ina'ansc'.  it.  put- 
an  end  to  expenditure  of  borroAvcd  money  on  puhli(‘.  eapilal  \voi*ks, 
like  railways,  I'oads  and  bridges,  designed  in  t-he  inixax'sts  oft.lu^  rura.l 
community.  Between  1928-9  aaul  ,1980  .1,  .New  ZcNilands  ('xport^s 
of  butter  rose  from  1,567,000  cwt.  to  1,808,000  ewt-.,  hut-  fell  in  \  a  lu{‘ 
from  £12,745,000  to  £9,918,000.  Her  ex[)ort.s  of  (9u‘(\s(‘  ros('  IVom 
1,661,000  cwt.  to  1,790,000  cwt.,  but  fell  i,n  vaJiK^  from  £(>,890,000 
to  £5,227,000.  Her  exports  of  froze.n  nicat  rose  Irom  8, (>01, 000  (vwt.. 
to  3,906,000  cwt.,  but  fell  in  value  from  £10,271,000  to  £9,102,000. 
These  figures,  painful  though  they  wcvrcy  must.  eonsid<a'<xl  satis 
factory  beside  those  for  wool;  New  Zealand  exjxaixal  slightJy  l(\ss 
wool  (649,000  bales  against  688,000)  in  1980  1  tJian  i.u  1928  9,  at 
a  total  price  nearly  ten  million  pounds  lower  (£6,195,000,  against. 
£15,923,000).  Her  total  exports  fell  in  tha.t.  pcualxl  from  £5(>,1  1 1,00(^ 
to  £36,944,000,  and  her  total  imports  from  £I(>,479,000  l.o  £88,2(>0,000. 
Whereas,  however,  her  exports  were  st.a.bilizcxl  Ibi'  t.wo  years  a(- 
approximately  the  same  figure,  her  in9)ort.s  w(mt  on  (ailing,  and  in 
the  year  ending  the  30th  June,  1988,  she  iuul  r(xx)V(a’<xl  an  (^xporl. 
surplus  of  over  £15,000,000.  One  result  of  l.his  adjnstnuml.  was  t  hat, 
a  further  depreciation  of  the  excfiuinge  (it.  was  a.lixvuly  at.  a.  <lis<xmnl. 
of  9  per  cent,  on  London),  which  would  ha.v(^  (9T(X‘.t.(xl  a.  eta'iain 
redistribution  of  the  national  in<x)me  in  (a.voui’  of  t.lx^  (exporting 
industries,  was  not  forced  upcm  her  by  (vxcLa.ngc^.  .iKxx'ssity,  As  a. 
deliberate  item  of  policy  it  had  (;().usi{lera.hl(^  disa.d  va.nt.a.g(\s.  1 1-  mighl. 
beunfavourahly  regarded  by  opinion  in  (h’ea,t.  Hrit.ain  as  a.  suhtertugcv 
for  increasing  the  height  of  prot.ceI.i<m  i.n  <x)nt.ra.v(uil.ion  of  t  h<^  ( )t,|  a  wa. 
Agreement,  and  it  might  thus  prejudice  New  Z(^, a, land’s  (‘xternal  Ivmlv 
relations,  which  would  shortly  come  under  revi(nv  in  conixyxion  with 
Great  Britain’s  agricultural  policy.  Again,  in  t.lu^,  (exist  ing  condit  ion 
of  the  balance  of  trade,  the  further  (lepre(Ia,tion  of  i  lx^  N(‘w  Z<ada.n(l 
pound  was  likely  to  cause  an  accumuhition  of  si,(Mling  hnlaiux's  in 
excess  of  requirements  for  imports  and  for  inkaesi.  du(M)n  ( lu^  (xxl  (uataJ 
debt.  Hence  such  a  course  was  strongly  op]x)sed  by  i.lio  majorit  y  of 
the  New  Zealand  banks,  which  wore  entirely  unwilling  to  l.i(^  up  (  hCr 
assets  in  London,  where  so  little  could  he  vunml  upon  i.luan.  TUuh 
the  controversy  raged  for  some  months.  In  the  end  ih('.  primary 
producing  interests  gained  the  day,  ajul  the  (yx(‘.hnng(‘  ra.t(‘  wa.s  altenHl 
in  January  1933  to  25  per  cent,  premium  on  sterling,  samo  ra.tc*^ 
as  was  being  maintained  by  Australia.  The  (h)vernilient ,  in  taking 
this  decision  (which  involved  the  rcsignat.ioi)  ol‘  Mr,  Downie  Steward 
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iJu'i  oi  w(^rc  obliged  to  guar*antee  that  they  would 

tak(^  ovt^r  from  (Ju^  b<oiks  their  excavss  sterling  balancers  in  exchange 
for  ''ri’(Nisury  During  tlic^  halt-year  ended  the  SOtli  September, 

the-  Nv-\y  Z(^aJa.nd  (h)V(vrnment  ac(|uij‘cd  £4,845,000  of  such 
surplus  sterling  assed^s,  and  by  August  1934,  when  these  reserves 
were  handed  over  to  n<nv  (‘-(mt^ral  bank,  they  totalled  £24,500,000 
( N i) w  Zcvih  11 1  d  eui'i ‘(^1 1 e.y ) . 

Tlu'.  (exchanges  (Hmi^rovea’sy,  and  these  results  in  t-hc  field  ot  [lublic 
lina.ne.e,  undoubtedly  hastened  the  creation  of  the  reserve  bank. 
Alien*  s(W(n-al  nioidks  ot  controversy,  which  ('-entred  mainly  upon  the 
(jiu^stions  ot  ike  (uintirol  and  iminagenient  ot  ike  bank  in  the  public 
int-(n*(\st.,  and  ot  t/lu^  pric.(^  t^o  b(^  {)akl  tor  the  gold  reserves  taken  over 
IVom  tJu’i  t.raxling  bajdvs,  tJie  Reserve  Ihuik  Rill  liecarne  law  at  the 
(aid  ot  NovendxM'  1933.  Tlu^  gold  was  to  he  compulsorily  acKjuired  al 
mi  nil  par  value',  in  Nenv  Zearland  curixau'-y,  and  a-ny  eventual  protit 
was  to  a.(‘c.ru<^  t,o  tk(^  ( Joverniuent.  The  .Reserve  Ihink  took  over  the 
ju‘cumuhited  sur])lus  of  sterling  as  part  of  its  reserves,  t/hus  enabling 
tk('  ( {ovau’inmait:  t-o  r(d.ire  D'ea,sury  bills  pnwiously  issued  to  the 
ba.nks;  and  iti  assununl  the  liability  to  aecpiire  trom  the  banks,  u.i 
(^xc.hajig<^  tor  its  own  not^exs,  aaiy  tutiure  excess  sterling  balances, 
dliis  s<uMn(‘.d  to  toicsluulow  a.  certain  measure  ot  intlatio.n,  sin(*c  the 
coutinua-ma^  ot  a.  lud^  credit  on  the  balance  of  [laymen ts  would  result 
in  a.  stoa.dy  a.cc.r(dion  ol"  notes  to  the  tra.ding  bajiks'  reserves.  Unless, 
indec^l,  tkc'.  c^xcduingc^  were  t-o  move  back,  or  the  trade  balance  to  be- 
c.onu'!  much  inorc^  a.dvei*st‘.  to  New  Zea-land,  some  internal  intlaticm 
seemu^d  ncHu^ssary  in  order  to  right  the  anomaly  of  an  excessive  export 
surplus  bcting  (‘.ou[)led  with  a.  stagna-nt  internal  economy.  Before  the 
R(^s(n*v('^  Bajik  opened  for  business  in  August  1934,  the  (Governor 
n-nnounc.('.d  t-hat.  'in  order  to  disjicl  existing  irneertainty’  the  rates 
otcvxcdiangc".  maint  aincul  liy  the  ba-nk  would  rcunain  as  at  present,  and 
would  be*:  'u.n(9ia..ng(Hl  for  a.  long  period  imbss  there  should  he  a 
inaa'kc^d  alt-cuxition  in  existing  (conditions  \ 

Uven  morc^.  strikingly  tha-n  the  United  States,  New  Zealand  thus 
})r(xs(udx^(l  a-  picture  of  a.  eoimtry  obtaining  in  its  external  trade  the 
1‘nll  adva-utages  ika.t  might  be  expected  to  acHaue  from  exelumge 
<lc'.[)ree,ia-t-ioir  iiulcHul  oji  mo,r(‘,a-utilist  principles  tlourishing  excccMh 
ingly-  yet-  remuuning  interjially  in  the  dumps  tlirough,  inability  to 
(xxpa-nd  purekasi.ng  jiower  aaul  employment.  Any  further  hiercasc  of 
tlu-i  va-lue  ofNew  Zoalancrs  exfiorts,  iinaecomjianied  by  an  C(|uivalent 
imu'ease  in  imports,  would  only  add  to  her  financial  embarrassments. 
41us  wa-s  a-u  im|)orta..nt  factor  determining  her  attitude  towards 
[)i‘oposa-ls  fi‘om  t-he  United  Kingdom  to  raise  the  price  of  certain  of 
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her  exports  (meat  and  dairy  products)  by  nicjius  of  reHlirixvi-ion  of 
supply.  In  respect  of  internal  activity  and  the  voluiiu.^  of  ciufjloy-' 
ment,  an  expanded  production,  even  at  a.  reduced  j)ric(^  suitinl 
New  Zealand’s  book  better  at  this  time  thaan  gix^atca-  total  i’(‘r(u}>ts 
for  a  smaller  output.  On  the  other  lauid,  low  pri<*(\s  (or*  primary 
commodities  were  causing  great  and  growing  diirKailtics  in  Ch". 
treatment  of  agricultural  indcbtcMlnoss,  ajid  (lie  major  (HMinoniic^ 
measures  introduced  by  the  Covci’nmcnt  in  Parlianiont  during  tlu^ 
first  half  of  1935  provided  for  the  estalilishnuait  of  a>  mit  ional  mort  ' 
gage  corporation  and  for  a  'linar  mca.surc  of  s(»atutory  relied'  (.o 
distressed  mortgagors.  Doubtless  the  ia.rnK>rs  had  (hmnselves  i,o 
blame  for  over-borrowing  during  the  y(virs  of  |)rosj)(a*i(y ,  Imt  (Ik^ 
fact  remained  that  here  as  elsewhere  debt  was  tlu^  mosi.  obdural^e 
element  in  the  economic  problem  when  pri(H\s  hdl  to  piaamtnent  ly 
lower  levels. 


{(1)  Caha:da 

Two  outstanding  facts  differentiated  tlie  ecotiomic^  (arrcHU’  o(* 
Canada  from,  that  of  the  Pacific  Dominions  during  (Ih^  <l('pr('i'4sion. 
The  first  was  her  close  financial  relationship  with  luu'  ludghlxmr, 
the  United  States,  and  the  sccojid  was  the  gr(^.at<u‘  dt^grcM^  of  her 
industrial  development.  Other  elumaeteristicn  of  (hnadaCs  (H*onomic 
experience  included  her  peculiar  dcpcndciu^c  upon  wlu'af  (cxfioris  and 
the  extraordinary  importance  of  her  tixinsport.  system  in  Imu’  wliole 
economy.  These  points  may  he  illiisl/rafcd  by  a,  lew  summary  tigur(\s. 
In  1930,  out  of  Canada’s  total  exports  of  $1,1 20, 000, 000,  prael  icallv 
$500,000,000  went  to  the  United  States;  a.n<l  out  of  totnl  iinports  of 
$1,248,000,000,  some  $808,000, 000  eaiiui  from  llui  Uniled  HlaicK. 
Even  in  that  year,  wheat  aceoiinted  lor  lu^indy  20  |)(a'  o(mi(.  of  ;dl 
Canada’s  exports,  and  in  1920  tlic  proporiiion  had  Ihh'ii  no  l(‘,s,s  (.imn 
31|‘  per  cent.  In  1929  the  jict  value  of  (lanadia,n  m;uudii('l,ui'ini.^ 
production  approached  .12,000,000,000,  atid  il.s  v;du(i  wiw  iiion' 
than  double  that  figure.  Tlie  total  va,lu(',  ol'  all  Held  crops  wan  Ions 
than  $1,000,000,000.  Moreover,  whereas  two  yea,rs  In, ter  llu'  value 
of  the  field  crops  had  Mien  by  nearly  .5.T  p(>r  cuuil,.,  tim  ix't  value  ol' 
manufacturing  production  had  .fallen  by  only  20  [)or  (•(uil,.  d’lm  iui 
portance  of  the  railways  may  he  judged  from  ilu^  ra.ct  that  in  1929 
the  gross  earnings  of  steam  railways  alone  vvcrci  wcdl  over  oiu^  (pia  rtcr 
of  the  value  of  the  net  product  of  the  whole  of  ( !anacla,’,s  mn,uul'a.c.(.ur 
ing  industry. 

The  American  boom  of  1927-9  greatly  hillakvl  eo,st,s,  pritr.s  a.nd 
indebtedness  in  Canada,  and  when  it  c<)lla,p.s(Hl  tlu^  r(H‘('!s.si(>u  was 
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(‘.orrcspoiK finely  scwcvro.  J^YiIiaps  the  most  desperately  situated 
sc(‘.ti().n  tlie  whea,t  ijirmers,  especially  in  the  southern  parts  of 
the  pra.iilc^  provincuYs ;  for  the  low  price  of  wheat  was  accompanied 
hy  a,  suc.(‘,(\ssi()n  of  droughty  years  which  to  many  brought  complete 
(k'st.ii.uiion.  One  i'(^sult  was  a,  drift  of  population  to  the  towns, 
whi(‘Jj  gra.vc^ly  int^taiisilicHl  the  {)rol)lein  of  unemployment.  Another 
was  l-h(^  (k^velopment  of  mixed  farming,  and  a  corresponding  trend  of 
po[)uiation  io  the  a,r(^as  suitable  for  such  cultivation.  A  more  general 
k^atiurx^  o(‘  (^ajly  depression  ycajcs  in  the  farming  districts  was  a 
vevry  gi’cat.  r(Mluc.tion  in  working  costs,  so  that  whereas  before  1929  a 
(lolku*  a,  bush(9  Ibr  whea-t  was  rogiirdcd  as  little  better  than  a  pittance, 
a.  c-oiipk^.  ofye^aj's  later  Tlolku*  wheat’  had  become  almost  a  millennial 
ideal. 

''rh(‘  moiuy  income  of  1-ho  ( -amuluin  farming  community*  continued 
i.o  fall  unt-i!  (he  end  ol'  19,‘E,  wIkmi  it  had  shrunk  to  only  48  per  cent, 
of  tlu^  192ii  has(^  ligurc';.  kor  a.  yoaa‘  it  remained  more  or  less  stal)ilizod 
at  this  l(W(9,  then  if  tell  sluirj)ly  again,  and  there  was  no  substantial 
r(‘,c-overv  until  the  United  States  dollar  depreciated  against  gold  in 
I99,*k  P>y  tflu^  third  (pia^rter  of  ]{)34  the  money  iiicomc  of  (JamuUan 
fa.rnuM’s  was  once  mor('!  approa(diing  48  per  cent,  of  the  I92(i  base, 
a.n(l  owing  tio  the  fall  in  prices  its  purchasing  power  was  (iTjJ.  per  cent, 
of  wluit.  it-  ha-d  b(‘(m  in  1929. 

VVhatcwau’  may  havc^  been  the  secondary  e (Tee ts  of  the  (k''.[)rceiation 
of  t.he  Uniticul  States  dollar,  its  primary  elTcets  on  the  (Wiadian 
CM'-onomy  W(U'(^  iinmistaka-bly  favourable.  When  (treat  Britain  wont 
olT  tlu"-  goki  sfa-ndard  iti  I9;U,  the  Uanadia.n  dollar  was  already  off 
gold,  in  tb(^  s(ms(^  that  gold  ciotdd  ho  cxpoited  only  witli  (lovcvninKYut 
(u)ns(mts  ajid  t-hat  the  (iana-dian  dollar  was  at  a  substantial  disceimt 
on  Ncuv  York.  Alter  Sc’^ptem her  1991  it  remalncxl  poised  bediween  the 
two  (uu’rcYmfuvs,  The  wcaght-icsi  objection  to  allowing  it  to  fa.ll  to 
[)a,ritv  wifh  sterling  was  the  emormous  indeblednciss  of  Uanadian 
linns,  loc.al  bodies  a.nd  (JovonmKvnts  to  Unitexl  States  investors;  for 
th<i  seawic.e^  ol*  t-luso  loa-ns  haxl  to  bo  f)aid  i,n  Unitexl  States  curreuuy, 
and  would  therolbie  rise  in  cost  proportionatedy  with  a,ny  falliji  the 
Uanadia.n  eloUar.  At  the  9Ist  March,  1991,  the  funded  debt  of  the 
Dominion  (joveaenumt  payable  in  New  York  was  Pdf), 000, 000, 
exx(xxxling  by  $12,000,000  the  funded  debt  ])ayablc  in  London.  Total 
investjnents  in  Ua-muhi  hedd  by  United  States  citizens  and  corpora¬ 
tions  were  leekoiuxl  a-t  $1, 107,000,000  at  the  Lst  January,  1931,  but 
a.  larger  proport/ion  of*  t-his  was  either  f)ayablc  in  (Canadian  currency 
or  took  iho  form  of  sluirc  investment.  In  respect  of  this  external  debt 
‘  According  to  (stlinafcs  of  the  danadian  Ikudc  ol  Commerce. 
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the  depreciation  of  the  United  StatcH  dollaj’  vva.s  a  Ixion  (o  ('aniida.. 
Her  currency  appreciated  against  tluit  of  her  ncigld)our,  wliilc  fa  lling 
against  the  pound  and  still  more  against  gold  bloc,  (uirrcnch's.  At.  I.lu^ 
end  of  1934  the  Canadian  dollar  was  a.t  a  sma.ll  premium  on  N(nv  York 
and  at  a  small  discount  on  its  {)re-l!)3l  |)a.ril.y  vvit.li  sit'rling.  'I’Ih* 
rise  of  Canada’s  imports  between  1933  and  1934 from  |40l, 009.000  t.(» 
$513,000,000,  and  of  her  exports  li'om  $532,000,000  to  $053,000,000, 
was  due  in  large  part  to  the  de})reciai.io.u  of  IIk^  ('xcliaiige,  but 
another  important  cause  was  the  improvement,  of  t.ivwk'  conditions  in 
the  United  States. 

Political  as  well  as  economic  developments  a.(u-o.ss  t  be  bordtu'  Inid 
their  effect  on  Canada’s  affairs.  It  was  not;  t.o  Ix^  (vKpcct.cd  t  hat  t  lu> 
example  of  N.R.A.  and  of  the  Agricultural  Adju.sl.numt.  Adminis 
tration  would  count  for  nothing  in  (la.nadia.n  polit.ic^s.  Marly  in  lO.'t  l 
Mr.  Stevens,  the  Minister  of  Trade  a,nd  Comnuure,  a.llcg(‘(l  in  a.  |)ubli<r 
speech  that  the  big  buyers  and  distributors  of  foodsl.ulTs  a.nd  m.aim 
factures  were  using  their  bargaining  strengt.li  unhiirly  l.o  force  down 
the  prices  paid  to  producers.  The  latter  wena*  tluMad'oic  (a)mp(‘ll('<i 
to  pay  less  than  living  wages  to  their  cmployaH^s.  Mr.  Slcv<'nH  was 
shortly  afterwards  made  chairman  of  a.  sciect.  c,ommiilc('  of  Uk' 
Dominion  House  of  Commons  to  ijivestiga.t.(^  'p<'i<'e  spnauls'  a.nd 
business  practices.  Some  of  the  evidence  brought  bofor(«  il.  S('('mcd 
to  confirm  the  charges  of  sweating  and  unfair  <a)mpc(.ition,  wil  h  th(> 
result  that  strong  agitation  arose  for  tlu^  regula.(.ion  ol’(  'a.na.dia.n  tra.<l(> 
and  industry  on  the  N.R.A.  model.  As  the  committca^  laid  uo(.  com 
pleted  its  task  when  Parliament  j-ose,  it  was  (a)id.imi(Ml  in  b('ing  a.s 
a  Royal  Commission.  On  the  30th  October,  1931,  tlu^  (bmmi.ssiou 
resumed  its  labours,  but  Mr.  Stevens,  though  still  a.  numdx'r,  wa.s  tio 
longer  either  ehairman  of  the  Oommission  or  a  Minister.  M  is  iv.sig 
nation  had  followed  upon  the  ])ublieation  of  a.  [)rivn.t('  sp('('ch  in 
which  he  had  attacked  Canadian  invc.stmeut  ba.uking  and  ollu'r 
interests  which  were  part  of  the  subject  of  t.he  im|uirv.  " 

The  Stevens  Committee  had  been  empow(M’(xl  to  consi<l('r  the  mar 
keting  of  live  stock  and  other  primary  products,  hut  in  March  1931 
their  possible  recommendations  on  this  section  of  l.hcir  a,g(mda,  wen^ 
partially  forestalled  by  the  introduction  ol’  tlus  Natural  l’rodm-t.H 
Marketing  Bill,  providing  for  the  cstablisimumt  of  fed(a-a.l  provincial 
and  local  marketing  boards  to  control  the  trade  in  prima.rv  produ<d.s 
of  aU  kmds  except  minerals.  The  initiation  of  smth  a.  'sdamu'  of 
marketing  control  would  lie  with  the  industry  concau'mal  but  onc(> 
the  Government  were  satisfied  that  the  j)ctition(a-H  w*un  suflicie.d.lv 
representative  they  could  enforce  a  compulsory  sc.luumx  'I’la*  c(‘nt r/d 
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,ii)a;rkcting  boa/rd  (iould  lix.  standards  and  grades,  control  the  export 
a.nd  inter--pi*()vi.n(aal  sa-lc  of  the  product  concerned,  and  regulate  the 
inipori^allon  of  a.ny  cK)nrpetitive  product.  It  would  have  powers,  inter 
aha,  to  subjiMd-  produc^crs  to  a  licensing  scheme,  and  to  demand  full 
inid-nmition  rega-rding  tlu^.  production  or  marketing  of  the  product 
from  aJl  pivrsojis  oigaged  therein.  After  investigation  by  a  special 
<H)mniittc(^-  li  (H>uld  fix  fair  price  spreads  to  cover  the  gap  between  the 
ret-iirn  (-o  iJie  producer  ajul  the  cost  to  the  consumer.  Tliis  measiu’c, 
though  ostensibly  founded  upon  tlie  British  Agricultural  Marketing 
Aeli,  went  far  b(\y(),nd  ii.  in  the  rigour  and  sco[)e  of  its  provisions. 

In  Ja-nuary  1 935  the  (knadian  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  R,  Ik  Bennett, 
sta;rtled  his  fellow-citizens  l)y  a  series  of  broadciast  talks  in  whicfi  he 
advocated  a,  thorough-going  rcforni  of  the  economic  system.  How 
far  his  '  N<nv  DeaP  f)rogi*amme  was  ins[)ired  by  political  artifice  — 
by  tlu':  desire'!  to  sleal  the  thunder  from  the  Ijoft  a  few  months  l)efore 
a,n  inevitable^  genei’aJ  elentlem  -no  e)no  but  himself  e;eudel  say ;  but  the 
(uuunple^  e)f‘  Pi'evsielent  Re)e)sevelt  is  plainly  te)  be  traeicxl.  The  reform 
re(|uireMl,  saiel  Mr.  Bennett  bluntly,  dneajis  (le)vernment  ce)ntre)l  and 
re^gulalieai.  It  me'^UiUS  ilie  end  e>f,‘  la/ias(vr-l)iire, "  After  referring  te)  the 
siie^ps  alre^axly  taJve'iji  by  tihe  ()le)vennnont  in  this  eliroxtiern.— nH)rtgago 
relief*,  Ibe^  j)rovisie).n  of  (vreelit  I'ov  farmers,  the  Natural  Broelucts 
Ma.rkeliug  Aed.,  the  evroatie)n  e)f  the  now  euad^ral  ba.,nlv-”Mr.  Bennett 
pre>miseHl  te)  (\stal)Iish  unomple)yme’!nt  insuraime,  a.  new  e)Iel-ago 
peuisie)!!  syst-eun,  sickness  and  aecielent  Insuramjc,  minimum  wages 
a,nd  tm'iximum  we)rking  he)urs  fe)r  the  whole  l)e)miuie)n,  a  Ministry  e)f 
( bm!minie*,ations  a^nd  a  ,Natie)nal  Ece)nomic  (ye)unciL  He  also  pre)mis(^.el 
Huit  his  (le)voniment  we)ulel  implement  the  re|)()rt  e)f  the  Royal 
( bmmissiem  on  prie^e  s[)roaels  and  business  practices. 

The  (bmmissie)ifs  re[)ort  was  pul)lisbcd  on,  the  9th  Aj)ril,  1935. 
It  was  a.  rema/rkable^  <le)euimcnt,  ju)t  meuely  by  reason  of  its  praetieial 
re^ce)mmenelatie)ns,  hut  alse)  hy  rcase)ii  e)f  the  thee)retical  cc.emomic 
a-nalysis  on  whiedi  the^  nuije)ri,ty  of  the  (k>mmissie)n  based  their  euxnclu- 
sieais.  Die  gn)vvi,ng  ejexiujexntration  e)f  ocexuomic  ■{)e)wer  in  a  :fcw  hands 
was  the  pbe.ne)nu\non  that  met  with  th(.ur  iinielarncntal  disapproval. 
Tbne‘,(mtrallon  in  pre)(luctie)n  ajul  distribution,  resulting  from  the 
(lovele)pmemt/  e)I*  tlu^.  cor pe) ration  and  the  large-scale  business  unit,’ 
buid  llu^  acf,ua/l  ce)mpedltLve  scene  progressively  less  like 

tlu^  simple  eomiKdltion  of  the  lauHer-Ja/ire  economists.’  The  typical 
e().n,(liti(),n  to-day  was  that  known  to  economists  as  Tmperfect  com- 
petitiojk,  whicih  existed  when,  'the  output  of  any  one  producer 
or  ].)ur(;hasor'  was  bi  signifi(,uint  proportion  of  the  total  supply 
marketed . that  is,  when  one  producer’’  might  bdiect  the  price  'By 
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withholding  his  supply’.  In  these  eireunisiinK*.(\s,  [)ri(u^  no  loiu*;(n* 
adjusted  itself  to  supply  and  demand,  but  l.lie  dominant  pro<ln(*(n\s 
fixed  their  price  and  adjusted  their  production  to  ii-.  Fhc  |)ri(‘c  mighl. 
be  set  anywhere  within  a  'zone  of  indeternnnaleness \  acta^rding  <o 
relative  bargaining  strengths,  wfulo  unfair  ira,d(^  pravIi(M\s,  <\sp(‘(aa.lly 
price  discrimination,  became  rife.  Moreover,  tfie  Ijargaining  ad  van 
tage  of  strong  organized  groups  might  Ica.d  to  ib(^  (wploil  ation  of  tlu' 
weak  and  unorganized.  Finally,  'all  these  c-ir(*.umsi.a,ne(\s  unbaJaiKa^ 
modern  economic  society  in  the  sense  tluit  not  all  of  ils  pa.ihs  adjust, 
themselves  at  the  same  speed  or  in  tlu^  sa.me  d(\gi*(‘.e  to  any  intluenc(‘ 
that  makes  itself  felt  at  any  one  f)()int\  Iha’C;  tlu^  conuuissiom'rs 
inserted  a  diagram  showing  that  whiles  l)(d.vve<ai  and  1033  the 
prices  of  agricultural  products  in  Canada  liad  fa»]len  by  I  l)-4  per  (aart  ., 
agricultural  output  had  actually  inct‘(^a.sed  by  1*0  pea*  (aait., ;  wluaa'as 
the  production  of  agricultural  implenuaiits  ha.d  IxHai  <ad.  by  im  I<\s.s 
than  86*4  per  cent.,  against  a  fall  of  only  tM  |)(a’  (xait-.  in  t  lu>  prices 
received  by  the  industry. 

The  majoiity  report  then  proceeded  to  a.  (kd.aihal  st  udy  ofeondi 
tions  affecting  manufacturing  industry,  hibour  a.nd  vvag(‘s,  priinmw 
production,  distribution  and  c()nsum[>tion,  (‘.sp(Haa.lly  in  t  he  following 
important  Canadian  industries:  agric.ultuiul  iinpkamads,  baking, 
canning,  can  mannfacturing,  clothing  a.nd  lUHalle  t.rad(\s,  f(adiliz(a' 
manufacturing,  fishing,  flour-milling,  fiirnitnia^  manidact nring,  livi^ 
stock  and  meat  packing,  rubber  goods,  t<a\til(\s  and  tobacco.  Its 
general  recommendations  were  contained  in  a.  c.ba,pt.(U’  luNathal 
Problem  of  State  Control’. 

We  are  convinced  [wrote  the  (X)nnnissi<)n(a*s|  tha.t.  c<M’t.a.in  forms  ofintc'r 
vention  are  likely  to  be  less  expcaisivc*;  tlum  t.lu^  wuiHtic*  of  goods  a.n(l  of 
life  that  the  collapse  of  the  econounk^  systxan,  <‘v<a»  if  it.  r<d.a.ins  iin  n‘cu 
perative  power,  periodically  occasions.'  W(‘  h(di(‘V(^  h()W(‘v<a\  that,  the 
loss  of  political  freedom,  and  imhvidual  liberty  would  too  high  a.  pri<‘(‘ 
to  pay  for  the  automatically  plamuxi  (‘c.onoiny  ot'  sta.t(‘  capitnlituu, 
fascism,  or  communism  (cwm  if  tlu^y  should  ‘a.clu(na>  thCr  a.vowcd’ 
economic  goals),  and  we  are  coufid(ait  that  it  is  st-ill  within  t.hc  (’n.pa.ci(  v 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  natioTus  to  work  out  a.  sysUau  of  socia-l  oout  rol  in 
which  freedom  can  be  pr(\s(M'v('!d  without  ('•(•.onomic  pa.ra.lvMis,  uiul  in 
which,  without  dictatorship,  producitiou  c.ati  ma)d(*  leas  uusi.ahlc'  and 
the  distribution  of  wealth  and  incomes  k^ss  un(X[ua.l  a,nd  iiHXj\ut.a  bl(‘. 

Their  main  recommendation  was  tJic  (;roati().n  oka.  lAxkunl  d’ra.(k‘  and 
Industry  Commission,  consisting  of  five  monibcn's  a.f)poiiit(xI  by  Ibc' 
Governor -General  in  Council,  to  act  as  a  semi  a.  u  to  non  ions  board 
under  the  Prime  Minister.  Its  duty  would  bo  to  prot.(x*.t  tlic  int<'r(\st.H 
of  every  economic  class  or  group,  and  in  particula.r  l.o  a.(lininisior 
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rigorously  the  Oonibines  Acit,  to  regulate  monopoly  where  it  was 
agrcH3(!  by  the  Oovci-iuucnt  thah  conrpetition  could  not  or  should  not 
b(^  rest^orcd,  a,n(l  to  sa!K*.t!(),n  and  supervise  agreements  within  a  trade 
or  indust/ry'  whore  il-  was  agreed  by  the  Government  tliat  competition 
ha.(l  be<^om(^  wasteful  or  (lean()ralizing.  The  scope  of  the  Combines 
Act/  should  be  (extended  so  as  to  cover  all  monopolistic  or  semi-mono- 
polistio,  [)ra,(*Ii(H^.  Tlu^  Commission  shoiild  have  power  to  ban  'unfair 
tra.do  practices \  iiu^luding  discriminatory  discxuints,  rebates  and 
a.llowaruH^s,  i-craitorial  pricn  discrimination,  and  ])redatory  price- 
cutting.  hhuiiher  proposc^d  functions  for  the  Commission,  apart  from 
the  general  duty  of  a,dvising  the  (Jovernment  and  Industry  on  any 
maHicavs  within  its  held,  were  to  conduct  the  regxdation  olxicw  sccuirity 
issu(\s  for  the  protection  of  the  investor,  and  to  co-operate  with 
Chamber’s  ofChnimerce  and  Boards  of  Trade  in  the  development  of 
commerciaJ  arbitration  or  t-ho  rcvlerceing  of  business  disputes.  The 
majoiity  ol‘  the?  (hinmissio.n  made  a  number  of  proposals  for  the 
tighticrfing  up  of  the  Dominiou  ( -ompauies  Act,  with  the  aim  of  [vrovont- 
ing  th(^  relcrise  of  (;apit.al  assets  (such  as  subscriptions  to  shares  of  no 
pa.r  vatiK's)  as  eumriit  dividcruls,  scKuning  fuller  publicity,  ])rcve.nting 
stoc.k-wat-cr’ing  ((^spccratly  uf)on  the  occrision  of  rcM)rganizations  or 
a,maiga.nmt-ions),  ajid  in  general  '  putting  the  nuinagers  and  dircuitors 
in  a.  t-rustcH^  capacity  with  icspect  to  all  scHuirity  holder’s’’. 

A  hirtircr-  important  scr’ic^s  of  nnommendations  was  put  forward  in 
th(^  held  of  laBour  conditions  and  wages.  Dominion  and  Provincial 
la-bour  Ic'igislation  should  be  more  rigor-ously  admin ister-ed,  notably 
by  tire  appoint-rrrcrrt  of  a  much  greater  nurnlrcr  of' insfrccdoi’s.  The 
pr’ovirrc.cs,  within  whose  legislative  held  the  most  important  pa;rts  of 
tiris  subjcet-nralter  lay,  were  advised  to  ermsider  the  establishment 
of  rrra.ximtirn  hours  of  labour’  for  men  as  well  as  women,  and  in  the 
Cotrrrnissio.n’s  view  tlu^  sta/iidai’d  hours  should  he  greatly  shortened 
a.nd  shoidd  not  c^xcued  forty-four  per  wcxde.  'Ther’c  was  a  pressing 
rrcMul  Ibr  rralional  urrifor’rrrity  in  labour  logishition.  If  it  wewe  Ibimd 
thaX  th(^  PcMlcu-ai  Pa^rliamcuit  was  not  c.oustitutionaily  com[)et(nt 
to  pass  uniform  Dorniniem  lc‘gislatio,n  in  this  held,  then  the  British 
.Nortir  Arrrcu’ica  Act  should  be  arnemded  so  as  to  cmable  this  to  be  done. 
Pending  the  settlemcrrt  of  thc^s  constitutional  (juestion,  an  ajrnual 
Domuiiorr-lTovincftal  Labour  Conference  should  be  calltHl  to  con- 
sideyr  mcrans  of  bringing  the  difrcre.nt  provincial  laws  into  lino,  and 
also  to  pi’ociu’Ci  the  implementing  of  dra/ft  camventions  passed  by 
I  xi  tern  ation  al  I  ,ja'b on :r  ( k):n ferences . 

The  majority  report  was  signed  by  all  the  six  Conservative  mom- 
bcn*s  ol'  t-ho  Commission  and  by  tire  single  representative  of  the 
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Co-operative  Commonwealth  Fcdoraiioii  (Lie  Soe-iaJisi.  (  bird  party  in 
Canada).  Three  Liberal  meinbcns  also  signed  Lie  rofioris  taiii  atljudunl 
a  memorandum  of  reservations  on  a-  number  ol  [loiids  ol  tietail, 
expressing  their  fears  as  to  the  spread  of  Cover, nnuad.  saiunioiuHl 
monopoly  under  the  aegis  of  the  proposed  lAaha’aJ  l''rad{^  an  mis 
sion.  One  member  only,  a  Liberal,  signed  a.  dissiaiting  ix^fiort.  In 
his  view  the  proposed  Commission  would  lx*:  diKMldh'sonu'  and 
mischievous.  Its  tendency  would  be  more  and  moi'(^.  to  r(\mdal<‘  and 
restrict  business,  to  discourage  o;ntcr})riso  and  initiative^  and  to  saei-i 
fice  the  consumer’s  interests  to  the  interc^sts  ort-lie  pajliiudar  elassiNs 
with  which  it  would  be  in  constant  touch.  , . .  ddieonly  l(\gislation  i  hat 
is  not  class  legislation  is  legislation  i,n  the  inkax^sls  of  tlu^  eonsunu'r/ 

It  was  clear  that  just  as  developments  atvross  the.  Iioi’dca*  lia.d 
helped  to  mould  the  attitude  of  the  (^ommissioiuM’s,  a,nd  ol’(  hna.dians 
generally,  towards  social  and  econoniie  relbrui,  so,  too,  man  v  ol  I  he 
difficulties  that  were  presented  to  Mr.  Roos(weH.  by  ilu"  Idaha-al 
Constitution  of  the  United  iStates  would  hav(^  to  Ix".  (iuaal  by  ( 'ana.da, 
also.  Not  the  least  interesting  of  the  (Commission’s  naxunnumda  tinns 
was  that  of  a  Dominion-Provincial  (^o.nfereiKU':  to  sixain'  Lu'  iniph' 
menting  of  International  Labour  OonvenLons.  Aftm*  tlu'  jmhiic'a.t  ion 
of  their  report,  Mr.  Bennett  sought  to  us(^  t/h<\se  di'aft  (xmvc'utions 
as  a  device  for  circumventing  the  eonstitaitiomd  limitation.s  on 
Federal  authority  in  the  field  of  labour  eondiLons,  claiming  t  hat  tlu' 
treaty-making  power  exclusively  vested  in  the  Dominion  Covmmmmd, 
extended  to  passing  and  administering  sucb  hiws  as  napiiix'd 
to  carry  out  any  international  engage menl-s  to  whiib  (L.na,da.  had 
become  a  party.  Meanwhile,  an  attempt  \va,s  bigun  (.o  sixmix'  llu^ 
revision  of  the  British  Nortli  America  Ael-,  <is  tJu'-  Priei'.  Sfinxa.ds  (  bm 
mission  had  recommended. 

One  important  initial  hiiulrance  that  tIu's  New  Deal  had  (.o  nuxd.  in 
the  United  States  was  not  shared  by  the  Dominion,  Ih'r  Imidung 
system  was  sound,  and  the  principal  reform  re((uir(xl  th(‘  establifb 
ment  of  a  central  bank— was  accomplished  wdtbout  sm-ious  polh  ioaJ 
or  financial  trouble.  The  Bill  to  inc()rpora.t(^  Lk^  \hmk  of  (buada. 
was  introduced  on  the  22nd  February,  19:M,  following  tb('  rvcom 
mendation  of  a  Royal  Commissioti,  under  i-lu^  (9uiirma.nship  ol’  Lord 
Macmillan.  It  was  on  orthodox  lines-  the  arujuisition  of  gold  IVom 
the  banks  at  mint  prices  in  depreciated  currency  biung  riganltal  as 
orthodox  policy. 

Thus  for  Canada  1934  was  a  year  oi  oc/ommiit*  rtxxmsti'iu'tion  and 
experiment,  which  were  given  a  favourable  ebamx'.  ol'  sueet'ss  l>v  im 
proving  general  conditions.  To  that  economie  improvmmmt  se'vi'raJ 
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(*-{uis(\s  (‘.ont-iT)ute(i— the  return  of  business  confidence,  which  had  not 
sulToix^^d  such  shoc^ks  as  were  caused  across  the  border  by  the  more 
iidlatiojuiry  asf)eci'.s  of  the  New  Deal;  the  adjustment  of  costs  and 
iuconu^s  in  i.hc^  liiriuing  communities,  a  process  that  was  aided  by  a 
rise  in  wheat;  })ri(*-es  following  upon  the  drought  in  the  United  States ; 
Itu';  rising  pros})(a'iiy  of  the  nudat-mining  industry,  assisted  by  such 
adveadhious  at<ls  as  the  tin  restriction  scheme  and  the  Roosevelt 
silver*  pi*og!*ajnme ;  the  high  ]yri(‘,c  of  gold,  which  raised  the  value  of 
()ana,(lia.,n  gold  [ri'odnci-ion  from  $S4,0()(),000  in.  1933  to  $102,000,000 in 
193‘1 ;  a,nd  ottier  direch-  a.nd  indirc(*.t  consequences  of  the  depreciation 
ofilu^  (lolla.r  against  gold.  Ncvcrtlieless,  at  the  end  of  1934  Canada 
stiill  luul  grave  ec.oimmic^  pi'oblems  to  fiice.  One  of  the  most  impor- 
iant  was  iinit  of  public  indebtedness.  In  boom  times  the  provinces 
and  muni(‘.ipaiiti(\s  had  (rver-bcxrrowcd,  and  when  the  slump  caune  they 
wmV'  (br(‘-(Ml  t^o  c.ontinue  borrowing  to  incet  their  current  deficits, 
wlii(‘.h  w(a‘c  iudated  by  heavy  charges  for  unemployment.  At  the 
l)(\ginning  <>1‘  1935,  som(^-  10  f)cr  (ent,  of  nviini(l])al  sexTurities 

w<a'(^  siaixxl  ix)  be  in  dclaxilt.  Tho  quotation  of  bonds  of  the  city  of 
Va.,n(X)uv(vr  was  suspended  on  liio  London  Stock  E.xcluingc  ak  the 
(aid  orJa.nnary,  following  upon  a.  jiroposal  hy  liio  Mayor  a-nd  Council 
to  i‘(xlu(^e  liu'!  intca'cst  tcnijiora.rily  hy  50  per  cent.  Unemployment 
r(di(d’,  iurilT  [)oli(*y,  Uu'' railways,  and  above  all  the  (picstion  of  federal¬ 
ism  in  a,  [KM'iod  ol'  wi(l(\spr('xixl  governmental  Intorfcvroncc  in  economic 
alTaii's,  also  pi*omisod  to  the  Ca.iuidiayi  people  very  harxl  [iroblcms  in 
tlu^  (iiturc. 


{(>)  Tun  Union  or  Soittu  Akrioa 

TIk’;  si^ory  of  Sonih  Afrirai  in  the  dc[)rcssi,()n  is  pccadiar  in  that  so 
mu(d»  (hqKMHhxl  on  the  foikimcs  oJ’  the  gold-mining  industry.  Her 
(Mxmomy  was  xnoro  self-contained  tlmn  that  of  Australia  or  Now 
Zcailaiiid,  her  agricn ll.n re  more  di versified  and  self-supporting  than,  that 
of  (hiuaxhi-  Apart  from  gold  and  diamonds,  her  total  ex[)orts  in  1921) 
tiotallexl  only  139,400,000,  of  which  ov(u*  114,500,000  was  axicounted 
(or  by  wool.  Other  important  items  were  maize,  hides,  fi'uit,  sugar 
a,nd  (XKil.  By  (xintrast,  the  diamonds  ex[)<)rtc(l  wevre  valued  ak  over 
112,000,000,  and  the  gold  ak  over  £45,300,000.  The  diamond  industry 
sufTcixxl,  j)(vrha.ps  more  than  any  other  in  the  world  from  the  slump 
in  values  a.n(l  ihc  reduction  of  purchasing  power.  Mining  virtually 
cx’ia.sod  in  Kouih  Afric.a,  and  tlic  international  diaxnond  syndicate 
o<xuq)i(xl  h;S(df  with  selling  small  (|uantitics  from  existing  stocks. 
The  (export  of  diamonds  fi'om  the  Union  fell  to  less  than,  £2,000,()()() 
in  ;i932.  Mcxuvwhilc,  other  exports  (excluding  gold)  had  fallen  in 
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value  by  just  over  one-lialf,  chicny  by  rofisou  of  tlH>  fall  in  priniary 
prices,  but  partly  by  reaKSon  of  a  reduced  surplus  ()C.i»Ta,in  for  VK\H)vi: 
Imports  had  been  cut  from  £83,400,000  to  £22,800,000  a,  laauark 
able  feat  of  abstention.  The  iliruicrs,  in  whosi^  luinds  la,y  balaiua^, 
of  political  strength,  clamoured  for  a.id,  a,nd  sul)sidi(\s  to  (^\  ports  were 
given  in  various  forms. 

While  other  industries  wore  sulToring  these  \vid(^,  (lu(‘.tua.|  ions  of 
prices  and  prosperity,  the  gold-mining  industry  ofiJu^  Itand  l)(a\aiu<^ 
rather  more  prosperous,  on  account  of  iJie  sieady  price'  for  its  [)ro(Iu(d, 
and  the  reduction  of  its  costs  as  other  pri(‘,(\s  fell  a.ml  i,(Mdmi(*a,|  pro 
gross  advanced.  Exports  of  gold  from  ibe  Union  ol’ Soulli  AlViea, 
increased  by  nearly  £2, 000, 000  beiaveeai  1920  and  1932.  It  was 
largely  because  of  the  stability  of  the  gold-mining  induslrv  thaf 
South  Africa  did  not  suffer  any  such  severe  fall  of  inlurnal  prha's  or 
increase  of  unemployment  a.s  might  ha,v(^  Ixuai  ('xpeaded  by  <‘oin 
parison  with  other  overseas  Dominions,  having  n^ga, rd  to  Mk'  la.ci. 
that  her  currency  was  appreciated  against,  sferling  whih' t  heirs 
depreciated  (except  Canadas).  The  index  of  employnu'nt,  for  \Vhit.(\s 
in  the  population  of  the  Union  fell  by  12  per  e,<'nl..  iKd  uaam  1929 
and  1932,  while  wholesale  prieew  fell  by  21  p<',r  (U'td.. 

All  this  time  South  Africa  remained  on  th('.  gold  stainlard,  and  was 
unable  to  hoist  up  her  owj!  pruio  lev(4  by  ha.nling  against,  tlu'  worhl 
price  level  expressed  in  gold.  In  the  hist,  da.ys  of  1932,  how<‘V(u\  a. 
political  crisis  was  followed  by  the  susf)ensio,n  of  t.lu'  gold  standard, 
the  formation  of  a  Coalition  (Jovernnuad.  inuku-  t.lu'  hnuhu’ship  of 
General  Hertzog  and  General  Smut.s,  a.n(l  t,h(>.  lowcaing  of  tlu^  Sout  h 
African  Reserve  Bank's  discount  ra.te  from  5  to  3.’  per  (sad,.  V>\  tlx' 
end  of  1934  the  political,  coa.lition  wa.s  w(4l  on  t.lu'  way  towards 
consolidation  in  a  new  fUusion’  party.  The  South  Afrieau  [)oun(l, 
in  terms  of  which  sterling  had,  a.vera.g(Ml  about,  2(U  per  eenl.  discount, 
in  1932,  very  quickly  returned  to  its  forima-  parity  wit.h  London, 
and  there  it  remained  throughout,  ilu'  pialod  now  nndca*  ta'vic’W. 
Exports  of  gold  rose  to  over  £08, ()()(), OOO  in  1933,  and  ot-lxu-  (\xports 
were  swollen  in  value  by  tJic  rise  of  prices  (axpicssc'd  in  South  AtVican 
currency.  The  Union  also  bouclitcd  (;o,nsi(l(a‘al)ly  by  t.lu'  swilt.  ris<''  in 
the  world  price  of  wool  that  took  phicc  in  tha.t  year,  inqxuds  rose 
rapidly,  from  £33,000,000  in  1932  to  £(>(>, 000, OOO  in  I93L  a.  rnovamuad. 
by  which  United  Kingdom  export  industries  profited  (•onsidcaaihly. 
The  great  prosperity  of  the  Rand  cxprosscxl  itself  in  a.ll  t.lu‘.  main 
economic  indices  in  the  Union,  i^y  the  mUUUo  of  1931  the  volnim^  of 
employment  (white  people  only)  exceeded  its  av<u-a,gt'.  level  in  tlu^  lx  >otn 
year  1929.  The  note  issue  of  the  Reserve  Ba.nk  rose  tVom  £H,130,000 
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at  the  end  of  .11)32  to  £13,460,000  at  the  end  of  1934.  Even  diamond 
cxportH,  in  i-cHpoiiKc  to  a  .sLiglit  revival  in  world  demand,  improved 
a,pi)rceia.bl_v  in  1934,  a,nd  early  in  the  following  year  several  diamond 
mining  eonceiMis  ro()[)cned  their  workings.  One  of  the  moat  striking 
indices  was  (.lie  l,otail  of  building  plans  passed,  which  rose  from 
£4,000,000  in  1932  to  £13,000,000  two  years  later.  This  was  higher 
tlnin  tln^  a.nnnal  toiial  even  in  1929;  and,  if  experience  and  theory  were 
togel^hcj’  aaiy  guide,  siKih  a  stimulation  of  capital  investment  was 
likely,  not  only  to  provide  a  great  deal  of  direct  employment,  but 
also  tiO  expand  pnrcihasing  power  and  prices  at  second  remove.  South 
Afric,a  (certainly  seenu^d  afi  the  beginning  of  1935  to  be  well  on  the 
roa,d  to  n.n  eccmoinic  boom. 

But,  i.n  (H)nunon  wilh  other  countries  which,  like  herself,  could  then 
show  a.  measure  ol  reciovcry,  she  luid  important  economic  problems 
to  solve  before  she  could  consider  herself  out  of  the  wood.  Bcrhai)s 
Bie  most,  dinieull,  was  tha,t  of  the  relations  between  industry  (os- 
pcxhally  mining)  ajid  agriculture  in,  the  ecionomic  and  political 
sl.rue.l.ure  of  the  Union.  Since  the  great,  majority  of  the  farming 
comimunty  were  .Afrihaiulers  this  problem  was  linked  with  the  old 
<!0,n(li(!l,  betw(K'.n  the  two  Eui'opea,n  races,  although  much  of  the 
industrial  and  urban  |)oputation  was  also  of  Afrikander  stock.  On 
(lu^  onci  ha.nd,  whih)  t,he  t,owns  were  flourishing,  largely  under  the 
sUmulus  of  gold-mining  prolits,  the  farmers  were  still  alllictod.  by  low 
prie(^s  and  t»xpa,n(l('.(l  outfiut.  On  the  other  hand,  while  the  farjuing 
industry  was  liscadly  favoured  by  subsidies  and  other  means,  there 
w<a-(^  many  to  complain  of  the  high  taxation  imposed  on  the  iTiines. 
TIu'.  Ia,rg(^  a.nd  ‘uneairued’  [vrofits  adeeming  to  flic  Jtand  mining  com- 
jianies  as  a  result  of  the  depreciation  of  the  South.  .African  iiound 
naturally  excited  tiie  envy  of  other  scciions  of  the  community,  a,nd 
were  regaiialed  by  flic  Minister  of  Kinanec  a.s  a  pro|)or  object  of  special 
taxation.  In  the  yea.r  1934  the  South  African  Oovernment  drew 
from  the  gold-mining  eompajiies  of  the  'rransvaal  no  less  tha,n 
£13,200,909  in  f.olal  revenue,  including  £5,000,0()()  from  leases, 
£4,500,000  from  income  tax,  aaid  £3,700,000  from  e.xeoas  profits  duty. 
O'he  working  prolilis  from  wJiich  these  fiums  were  furnished  totalled 
£32,400,000,  out  of  which  dividendsof  £15,900,000  were  also  paid.  The 
incidence  of  the  excess  jirofits  duty  varied  eonsiderahly,  one  conco.m 
paying  40  per  (;ent.  of  its  working  }>rofits  in  this  way  and  others  none 
atr  all.  Allliough  taxation  received  from  the  gold  mines  in  1934-6  was 
acf.ually  about  £1,000,000  below  Mr.  Kavenga’s  estimate,  the  budget 
closed  with,  a  surplus  of  nearly  £3,000,000.  .Eor  1936-6  the  available 
surplus  on  the  basis  of  existing  rates  of  expenditure  and  revenue 
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(includiBg  one-half  of  gold-mining  proiii-M)  wois  osii  maln.(  I  iit  f  2,  ni  H  poop, 
of  which  £800,000  was  allocated  to  the  ol*  in.xaiion.  I  P’os})<vrii,y 
was  already  in  full  swing,  at  least  in  the  urbjin  a.:reaiS  of  Wou’Mi  ^Afrit^au 
But  it  is  important  to  note  that  so  rapidly  did  the  Unioirs  im|)ortH 
increase  with  expanding  internal  ])urcha.sing  power  ihali  hc^r  ex{)ori, 
surplus  fell  from  £45,000,000  in  1053  to  £15,000,000  in  10:M. 


(/)  The  Ottawa  Aoii:ni<iM,:iflN'a.,\s 

It  would  be  a  polemical  exorcise  unfitted  for  fl)(^s('.  pag(\s  to  at  ((nn})<, 
a  judgmentupon  the  first  two  years'  working  of  lh(‘  ( )itaAva,  !^]<’on<)iui(‘ 
Agreements  between  the  countries  of  the  British  llm  piixx  T1  um' v  i<  haua^ 
of  statistical  facts,  though  un(|uesti<)naJ)l(‘-  in  iisdf,  <winnoi.  Ix'  linal 
proof  in  so  complicated  a  matter;  for  iminy  [)ovv(U’ful  fonxNs,  of  which 
the  Ottawa  Agreements  may  or  may  ,not  Inivc',  Ixxm  among  I  Ik'  most 
important,  were  playing  upon,  the  tra,d(^  of'  th(‘.  Briiish  Kmf)ifv  and 
making  the  evidence  hard  to  interpret).  Thos(^  lbrc,(ss  incliKhMl 
further  fall  of  sterling  against  gold,  the  abandonment  of  tlx^  gold  sf  an 
dard  by  South  Africa,  and  the  addiilonaJ  d(0)r(‘(‘iatioii  of  tb(‘  Mnv 
Zealand  pound.  Such  influences  a,s  Cieat  Britain's  inl.^aajal  r(wiva.|  or 
the  rise  in  the  prices  of  certain  primary  produels  may  I  b(miH(dv<\s  Iia.V(‘ 
been  affected,  in  their  turn,  l)y  iho  oxisteiux^.  of  ()t(,a.wa,  Agrc<' 
ments,  butthey  certainly  obsciirerl  tho  [vroofs  of  bow  thos(‘  agivcMtnmis 
were  working.  Let  us  therefore  simply  r(‘.(X)r(l,  williout  al  ((mipt  ing  to 
draw  too  exact  conclusions  from,  it,  the  eonrst^  of  (inajl.  Ihifain  s 
trade  with  the  Dominions  and  e.olonies  and  with  fordgn  (‘ountilcNs 
from  1932  onwards  (adding  a  pre-depression  yoiiv  (or  pur[>os<\s  of 
comparison). 


Teabb  of  the  IT,NiTm)  K,iN(n)OM. 

1 .  Iw/porh' 


From: 

Irish  Free  State  . 
Canada 
Australia  . 

New  Zealand 
Union  of  South  Africa 

Total,  Dominions 
India 

Colonies*  . 

Total,  British  Empire 
Foreign  Countries 


102!). 

3-77 

(M-t 

4-5(5 

0-57 

:5-»() 

5-33 

2-07 

2-21 

IS-()2 

2-002 

5-15 

-1-00 

5-()4 

(i-SO 

28-81 

35-12 

7Mi)  1 

tM-5S  1 

1()(WM) 

loo-oo  i 

*  Together  with  .Newt’onndlaanL 


2uf4 

C’Sa 

7d!» 

5-51 

2-13 

2-1*32 

5-53 

7-05 

3(;-t)i 

(>3-oa 

100-00 


2-35 

(i-SH 

r>'Si 

5-52 

I’Cy 

23-2 1 
5*75 

s-i  1 

37-07 

100*00 


3.  Hv-HxporU  (a, s'  percentages) 


To: 

1932. 

1933. 

1931. 

Irish  , 

I  l-Ol 

9*44 

10*31 

of  in*it.tsh  Mmpire 

4-10 

4-75 

1 1  -84 

11*31 

Toliah  British  thupire 

!:h4i 

2.1*28 

21*02 

Hh-no 

S3*:n 

78*72 

78*38 

leo-oo 

I004H) 

I00*()() 

100*00 

4. 

Values  {in  nUlMons  of  /Ss) 

1929. 

1932. 

1933. 

1934. 

I  vt.ports: 

Bril.ish  Bmpin^ 

:m 

248 

249 

272 

h\)wi^n  Coimtrii^K 

S()2 

451 

420 

400 

ToM  , 

\222\. 

09  9 

075 

732 

liJxport.s: 

BrilJsh  l':mpii*(^ 

100 

103 

180 

Torai^’n  CoimI.ricH  . 

‘ior> 

199 

204 

210 

4\)tai  . 

T2{) 

305 

307 

390 

h*e-  exporls : 

liritish  Bmpi^(^ 

15 

9 

10 

11 

h\)r<M*<j;u  CoaiitrioH  . 

no 

‘12 

39 

40 

Total  . 

125 

51 

49 

51 

The  Import  DuticH  Acjt  went  into  operation  ia  March  193:2,  and 
ilu^  Ottawa.  pr(vlerom‘,oH  i,n  Novcad)e;r  of  the  saitio  yoa,r,  lienee,  quite 
apart  IVorti  any  other  intluenecH  at  work,  it  is  impoasit)l,e  to  tell  from 
Hiich  gimeral  HtatisticH  to  what  extent  any  increaHO  in  the  proportion 
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of  trade  done  by  the  United  Kingxloju  wilb  i!i(^  Ihnpin'  was 

due  to  the  enlargement  of  iniperiaJ  prcdei’eiua's  and  (o  whal  (vxient 
to  the  curtailment  of  manuract-ured  import's,  most-  of'  which  caim^ 
from  foreign  countries.  The  Irish  Free  States  innsi  h<^  groupcal  with 
the  Dominions,  but  she  signed  no  tracks  <agr(MMn(Md  wil  h  lh(‘  CnifiMl 
Kingdom  at  Ottawa,  and  the  trade  betvvecai  (,wo  ooun(ri<\s  fn>in 
1932  onwards  was  governed  by  tfie  so-cailknl  ta.rilT  wai*  arising  out 
of  the  dispute  over  the  land  annuities.  If  llu^  SlaL'  is  omithal 
the  proportions  of  British  trade  with  the  rc'.sii  of’  l.hc'  Einpin^  waaa*  as 
follows:  imports,  (1929)  25-71  per  eenl.,  (1932)  31*72  pin*  ( 1933) 

34*27  per  cent.,  (1934)  34*72  per  cent. ;  exports,  (1929)  3i)-r>'l  pia’ctap., 
(1932)  38*28  per  cent.,  (1933)  39-28  per  cent.,  (193.|)  -ll-fti  p(a-  e<mt. 
The  importance  of  South  Africa  in  tlu^-  ris(^  in  (^\p<^ri  p(*rc<adag<^ 
is  obvious  from  tlie  table. 

As  far  as  this  evidence  goes,  tlie  Ottawa.  AgixHammis  appaiaaiMy 
secured  a  certain  diversion  of  British  trader  f'rom  fbrcagn  count  ri(\s 
to  the  rest  of  the  Empire,  both  on  the  iiu})ort.  and  on  tlu'  (‘xport  sidtx 
But  how  far  this  diversion  was  du(^  simply  (.o  higlu'r  tariff's  against- 
foreign  goods,  botli  in  the  United  Kingdom  a,nd  in  t  lu^  Dominions, 
and  how  far  to  a  Adearing  out  of  tlu^  chaniuds  of  t  radi*  l)(*tu(aa) 
ourselves’  (in  Mr.  Baldwins  words  at  t.lu^  opening  of  tlu^  Ottawa. 
Conference),  is  far  more  difllcult  to  detca'inima  Tlu‘  Ottawa  Agiv(' 
nients  could  not,  in  tlie  nature  of  tilings,  (ainsc'i  any  malia’inl  lix'cing 
of  the  United  Kingdonrs  import  tj’a.(l(v  Idr  tlu^.  primapal  products  of 
the  Dominions  luul  not  hcen  suhjecd.  to  duty  Ixd’on^  tlu^  Conhax'ncm 
There  was  undoubtedly  a  perceptilih^  ixMlucIlon  in  Dominion  taritTs 
on  United  Kingdom  goods  in  the  two  and  a.  halfycairs  a  fter  Novinnhta* 
1932;  but  other  influonx^cs  reinforced  tlu^  Ottaava.  umha'takings  in 
bringing  it  aboutw-shifts  in  jioliile.al  power,  for  insluncia  or  Iht^ 
release  of  the  economics  of  the  Dominions  from  t  lu^  worst.  stringencit\s 
of  the  crisis. 

It  was  remarked  in  the  i^urveyjor  }9:V>^  tlial  ma.ny  [)(a)plt^  iog;ard(*d 
the  general  clauses  of  the  Ottawa.  Agr(Hmi<mt.H  hUwwu  Ww  IhiitcMi 
Kingdom  and  Australia,  (tuuuhi  a.,nd  .Ninv  Zcjalaiul  as  t-lu*  most,  im 
portant  feature  of  the  agreeineniis  and  as  i.lu*!  otu^  most.  lik<9v  to 
secure  a  liberation  of  trade  by  rediudiig  Dominion  tarilTs,  In  t lassie 
general  clauses  each  of  tlie  three  Dominions  promisixl  io  giv(^  taritT 
protection  only  to  those  industries  whicdi  were  nMisonahlv  assiuxsl 
of  sound  opportunities  of  success,  and  not  to  i‘ais(^  ta,ri(r  dutuNs  ubovi* 
a  level  which  would  give  United  Kingdom  prodiaaa-s  full  opport.unit  v 
of  reasonable  competition  on  tlic  basis  oftlu^.  nda-tivc^  e.osts  of’c*(*oiiomi 
^  See  t'h(‘,  /Purvey  for  ./.932,  p.  ;i(l. 
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cal  iiiicl  e:(1:'ic:i.e,iit  |:):ix)(lia:5tio:i:i  (provided  that  special  consideration  might 
be  giyen  to  industries  not  yet  fully  established).  It  is  important, 
tlicrcfoi-e,  to  record  iiow  tiiese  clauses  were  interpreted  in  practice, 
(luring  the  first  two  years  of  tl:iei.r  currency,  in  tlie  different  Dominions 
to  which  th(\y  apfilkxL 

^  The  Auslraliaii  I^ariff  Board,  in  its  report  for  1932»»^3,  remarked 
ttiat  tlio  ini^cvrpj-ei.ation  jihiced  u|)on  the  clauses  by  affected  parties 
had  bco,n  a,s  divergcait  a,s  their  intei‘ost.s.  The  Boarci  themselves  held, 
in  gciuM-aJ,  iliat.  ilu^  Otta^va-  chutses  mcnely  gave  statutory  aizthority 
to  their  own  (vsiuBlishcMl  [lolicy.  Thc^y  describivl  the  UTKlertaldng  not 
to  provide  ta^ill  protection  to  industries  which  were  not  reasonably 
assured  of  sound  opportunities  of  succ(\ss  as  'a  very  sound  and  im- 
portajit/  (|uali(i(‘.ati,()n,  to  apply  btylbro  the  im])osition  of  any  dutyh 

It  is  importa,nt  to  rcnuaulxa’,  how(wer  [ran  the  Rc^port],  that  tlie  * 
!>oair(l  s  rixionmuMidaitioiis  ar(‘.  to  a  (xadain  c^xtent  circumscrihcxl  by  the 
a,(ii()ns  o(  t-lu'  pa^st.  It  is  oiu^  matixa;  to  <l<x‘id(^  tlu'i  limit  ol’  protxxition 
whidi  should  Ix^  grantixl  to  an  industry  not  yid  (vstablisluxl,  but  (juitc 
a,n()tii(U'  t-o  (hxidc^  whai;  to  nxiomnund  in  nyspixd  of  an  industry  which 
has  comm(‘.u(Hxl  op<‘rati<)ns  und(X‘  (X)v<a‘  of  a  viuy  high  protoidiou  and 
has  b(xx)uie  involvcxl  in  h(\avy  capital  exp(‘nditnr(\  .  .  .  To  interpn^t 
Articl(‘.  IX  as  demanding  tlx'  aJxilition  of  duties  in  all  such  c,as(‘s  would 
in('vitaJ)ly  U'sult/  in  Inirdshij)  and  uiuunploynu^nt. 

l>oaj*(l  in  sudi  cas(\s  Inid  made  a-  pracitice  of  recximnumding  a 
rale  of  duty  which,  while  limiting  the  exenyss  cost  of  ,l(K!al  production, 
would  (Miabh^  tlx^  indust/ry  to  rcturin  a  proportion  of  the  market  and 
U)  have  a,n  opportunity  ol' (piali lying  for  greata*  output. 

With  rc^ga^rd  to  iho  sixxind  gcaicral  clause  of  the  Ottawa  Agnicmcnt 
th(^  !>{)a.rd  t(x)k  a  simihir  broad  ajid  (‘.ompromising  view.  Some  people 
ha,d  assumed,  tluy  d(H‘,hu'(Ml,  that/  the  giving  of  Midi  ofiportnnitics  of 
ixaisonabh^  e.ompd/itioji '  enta.ikxl  finely  a.(ljusting  (luti(%s  so  as  i/O  place 
(IfKacmt  nuuur(a,(d-urers  of  t-hc  Unibxl  Kingdom  and  of  Australia  on 
(^xaxdJy  t-he  sa^m^  pricx^-  kwol  in  the  Australian  market.  Such  n  [):ra/(d/ie(i 
would  s(a*iously  (lisl(X‘,ate  indnstri(\s  which  had  hexm  (^stahlisluxl  in 
Australia,  for  yc^'irs,  a.nd  would  k^a-d  to  a.n  iiujrcasc  of  unemployment 
a.nd  1/0  mueli  e,apit/al  wa,st/age.  Die  subversive  eonseciuenccys  of  such 
a.  policy,  t/luy  roina/rlmd,  (x)ul(I  not  fail  to  engender  opposition  to  the 
( )t/tawa  Agtxxmuynt. 

Th(^  Board,  tlua’cfoix^,  while  heartily  supporting  tlu^  compditivo 
prineipk^  in  tarilT-rnaking,  ixpxds  tin';  i(i<^a  that  the  duticys  should  be 
nuu'Cily  (Xjua-Ir/iug.  Du‘re  is  no  hard  and  fast  formula  which  can  be  used, 
with  any  degixx^  of  satisfaction,  and  tlie  jiroblem  of  reasonably  iuter- 
pr(t/ing  Uu^.  agrcxmu'nt  iuvolvc^s  nui(‘h  more  than  an  aritlnnetmal  calcu¬ 
lation  ol  th(^  diflercMKXj  Ixtwcjeu  tlu^  costs  iii  the  United  Kingdom  and 
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in  Australia.  Each  case  must  be  corisi(l(‘i*(^(l  on  il-s  jiihI  judgiiuMit 

given  after  a  close  examination  of  all  ava-ihiblc'.  rc'lcwjint- 

In  its  Report  for  1933—4  the  Board  .made  known  ini’thcr  det-ailH 
concerning  its  method  of  exainining  and  judging  upon  tlie  aviiii!aJ)lo 
relevant  facts’.  Its  practice  was  to  try  to  a,se.erluin  a.  rea^somibix'? 
selling  price  for  locally  manufac toed  goo( Is,  paying  atbcmtion  to  tlu^ 
level  of  profits  and  to  the  industrial  effieicn(;y  ol‘  tb(‘.  industry,  in 
eluding  distributive  costs.  Sometimes,  when  (a)sts  ot  produelion 
could  not  be  exactly  ascertained,  the  test  was  usc^d  iliat 
Australia  should  not  exceed  a  certain  proportion  in  (Lxeess  of  known 
reasonable  prices  in  the  United  Kingdom  b  This  proportion  would 
vary  from  industry  to  industry.  InvcstigaUous  uiuka-  tJa^.  Ottaava, 
Agreement  had  shown  that  in  a  number  of'  industi-ies  laJ)our  e-osts 
in  Australia,  expressed  in  Australian  curroney,  w(vi’(^  a.pj)roximateIy 
half  as  much  again  as  those  in  the  United  Kingdom,  (^xpi‘(\sH(‘d  in 
sterling.  In  some  industries  the  ratio  wa,s  higluvr  a,nd  in  some  1ow(M’. 

The  reduction  of  Australian  import  duties  in  fa-vour  ot“  United 
Kingdom  producers  was  furthered  l)y  the  attitude  of  tlu'^  IhrilT  lioard 
towards  the  question  of  exchange  on  i.(On(lo,n.  Iti  will  be-.  naLalkal 
that  the  Australian  pound  was  depreciated  by  20  peu’  (UMd  .  against, 
sterling  at  the  time  of  the  Ottavv^a  Agreemenf,  a.,nd  it.  r(unain(Ml  at. 
that  level  up  to  the  time  at  which  these  lines  were  being  writ  tim.  Tlu^ 
Board’s  view  was  summed  up  in  the  following  [)aragra.pb.* 

The  added  cost  of  landing  irnporbal  goods  lias  Ikmsi  nm.t‘<aaaJly  iir^ 
creased  by  reason  of  the  exchange,  wliik^.  over  t.lie  sauu^  jxaMod  Aunt  ralinu 
costs  have  fallen  substantially.  Tlu^  excfiangci,  tlua‘(dor(\  has  iiun'tsised 
the  protection  afforded  loe.al  industry  well  a.f)ov(^  tlu^  wliieh  must, 
have  been  considered  reasonable  when  adopter  1  by  Pa.rlia.nu‘ut.. 

In  their  Report  for  1932-3  the  Board  had  jiol.e{l  t.luit.  t.lu^  prolihan 
of  excess  protection  under  the  depreciated  oxeha.ng(‘.  wa.s  iniport.ant. 
not  only  because  of  its  effect  on  the  economics  oftlu^  (lommonwiadt-h 
but  also  because  ‘the  continuance  of  the  pra-et.ier^  must,  lea.vu^  room 
to  question  the  proper  implementing  of  the  ()t.ta,wa.  Agnamumt.b  la 
their  1933-4  Report  they  announced  tha.t  thc^y  would  prt\s('nt.  t.hcii* 
findings  under  three  headings:  first,  the  rates  which  would  proven 
reasonable  under  existing  exchange  conditions;  second,  a.n  (estimate 
of  the  rates  which  would  be  reasonable  if  tlu^,  <'.X(‘.hange  suddiuily 
reverted  to  par;  and  third,  the  scale  of  adjustmejit.  mux^ssa-ry  t.o  me<d. 
conditions  of  exchange  between  parity  and  the  exist.ing  <\Keha-ngt‘. 
rate. 

^  From  the  Board’s  report  on  The  AMjuBtment  of  PfotaeJhe  l>utivB  U)  Com 
fensatefor  the  Effects  of  Exchange  and  Primage  (1933). 
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I  t  ia  roTtiiirI<a.I')I,e  tliat  a  precisely  opposite  view  on  tliis  question  was 
a,<!o|)i.(Ml  by  New  Zealand.  Customs  Tariff  Commission,  which  had 
been  appoint(Ml  i^o  advise  on  the  (ianryingoiit  of  the  Ottawa  Agreement. 

K  |tlu\Y  <l('(‘lar(ul|  th(^  (airnamy  is  stable  within,  close  limits  over  a 
eonHideraJ)I(^  jX'riod,  ('.c.oiiornici  values  will  adjust  themselves  to  it;  but 
il  t!u^  eurreney  is  (xjnsta^ntl}^  iluctuating  in  value,  an  attempt  to  co:m- 
p(']isat(>  tin's  by  (a, rill  {uljusiiments  would  be  likely  to  make  the  position 
worsen 

We  ai'("  opfKised  to  maiking  variations  in  ta^rilT  rat(\s  for  the  purfiose  of 
on"S(^tdng  iJu‘,  pro<»(M‘4.iv(^  (Ihxd;  of  a  de.pr(Haating  or  depreeiatcxl  (;urr<mey. 
...  It  s(‘eins  to  ns  unsoinid  in  j)rine,ipl(^  and  bascxl  on  a  misundei’stajuling 
ol  (Jn^  (Il(‘(‘t  of  ('xe.hange  ajid  (nrreruy  deprcKaation  uf)on  pricuvs.  It  is 
g(MHa*alIy  eonsidei^xl  that  e.nrreney  d(q)re(aation  c‘,xercis(\s  a  prot(H*,tive 
<‘ll(‘cj,  only  during  i-lu^  a(^i;ual  ])roe(‘ss  of  d(‘pr(xaation.  .  .  , 

Iln'  niajoi*  (dl<‘(‘.ts  ol  d(q)i‘(xaation,  wc‘.  think,  are  soon,  worked  out. 

Ik'rhaps  tb<^  otdy  comment  that  is  in  ])laco  here  on  this  differoneo  of 
opinion  b(dav(H\n  two  we  1 1 -a, d vised  a,nd  (‘.onipetent  l)odies,  set  uj)  in 
(‘eonomieaHy  similar  <‘.ountri.es  to  consider  the  same  probiciti,  is  that 
IJu^y  (a)ul(l  not  both  be  (uvrrec-t  in  their  (inal  judgment  (though  the 
aj-gunumts  to  whic.h  each  had  j)aj(l  s])eci,al  attention  might  themselves 
b('  sound).  Th(')  incfident  [)rove(i,  if  proof  were  nec(\ssa.ry,  the  out- 
stamling  iuxmI  at  (his  ihne  for  a  body  of  axteepted  c<‘.onomi(j  theory 
o.n  int(aMiatio,mil  t.ra.<le,  prices  ajul  cmrroncy  ratios,  approfrriato  i<o 
a^  [)(’irio<l  ofexc-hange  instaJ)iIity. 

On  lh(^  <|U(\sih)n  of'  i,ntor[)roting  the  Ottuiwa  Agreement,  however, 
ih(^  gen(u*a.l  views  ofihe  New  Z(^ala,n(l  ( dmmissioji,  were  not  altogether 
imlik('.  thos(^,  of  ide  Ausi-raliau  Tariff  Boa/rd.  The  artiele  of  the 
Agreunnemt  demying  [yrolecthm  to  industries  not  assured  of  sound 
opporiamities  ol' smxx^ss  'crystalized  and  embodied’,  they  said,  the 
poliey  ah‘(%ady  pursiicMl  in  N(w  Zealand.  The  other  general  under- 
inking  was  intended,  in  their  view,  to  give  the  United  Kingdom  mami- 
liu-turer  a.  Tair  <l(^ar  in  the  Now  Zealand  market,  Mn  the  sense  in 
whidi  iJia.t  f)(>pular  though  vague  expression  would  bo  understood 
by  a.  n^ano.nadk^  and  fa/irmindod  maaC. 

TI)<‘  Hugg(‘H(iou  lhat  the  (Hpialization  of  (tests  principle  (tarricvl  to  its 
ulihnat(t  (^xtnane  would  b(t  d(tstru<tiv('-  of  practictally  all  foreign,  trad(t 
lags  (Jut  <(u(\siJou,  l)(t(tauK<t  w(t  think  tfutret  is  no  intention  of  (tarrying 
(Jut  f)iin(tipl(t  Ixyond  what  ap[)(^airs  to  Ixt  warranted  in  tint  national 
iidcn^st.  .  .  .  Hut  application  (Utpctnds  on  applying  common  setnse  to  the 
(laJ»a,  awaJlablo, 

A  high  dcgr(t(t  of  maJJanuatictal  acenraxty,  they  went  on  to  say,  could 
nol.  Ixt  (txp(t(tt-(xl  or  aJIaJiuxl  in,  the  axttual  calculations  of  tariff  rates 
ba,s(ul  on  (tompa-risons  of  relative  costs  of  economical  and  efficient 
pr(xiuc.iJ.on. 
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The  tribunals  entrusted  in  Australia  and  New  Zc3nrland  with  advh- 
ing  their  Governments  on  the  ca;r:rying  out.  ot*  i.lio  gx'iioi’al  Ol.ta.wn. 
undertaldngs  maybe  described  as  tcchnica.1  a-uCiordics.  The  Aust-ra. 
lian  Tariff  Board  was  a  permanent  body  alrcvidy  oxpo!a(3iua3(l  in  tluh 
adjustment  of  tariffs,  while  the  New  ZoaJand  1'ariiT  CoininisHion, 
though  formed  ad  hoc,  was  under  the  c1uui‘!na.nsln  j)  of  the  pca’rnajUMrt. 
head  of  the  Customs  Department.  In  (Jaiiada,  on  tlu^  oi  ia^r  Ijand, 
the  like  task  was  entrusted  to  a  somi-jiidiehil  body,  j)r(%sidc‘d  ovov 
by  a  High  Court  Judge  a,ud  inoxpotkaieed  in  matlc'rs  of  eust-onm 
administration.  This  differciu^c  in  t.he  eJia,ra,(‘h(a'  of  tho  t-ribunals  was 
expressed  both  in  procedure  and  in  result.s.  In  Aust  ralia,  and  N<nv 
Zealand  a  wide  series  of  duties  (in  the  lalt(M*  Dominion  iho  wlioh'; 
protective  tariff)  was  reviewed,  in  (uu',  surv(\v,  a.nd  a.  luimbtu’  of  iin 
portant  adjustments  made  on.  the  stire,ngi.h  of  t.he  a.va.ilaJ)l<^  evidtauHom 
costs  and  prices.  In  Canada,  the  Ta.ritT  l>oard  (x\a,mi,iHai  individually, 
in  the  manner  in  which  a  complicated  comnuM-eial  might.  Ih‘  t  iiisl 
in  the  High  Court,  a  series  of  se|)arato  a.pperds  Ibi*  rHwi.sion  of 
individual  dxities.  Among  these  apj)eals  the  most,  important,  in  i  la^ 
first  two  years  after  the  Ottawa  C().nrer(3n(u\  was  t.hat  of  t  he  Ihit  ish 
manufacturers  of  woollen  textiles  for  a.  nulucl.ioii  of  dut  ass  ofj  I  lair 
products,  on  the  ground  that  they  were  not.  lading  alTonh'd  op()nr 
tunities  of  reasonable  competition  on  the  ba.sis  of  t.Ia^  rdativa^  costs 
of  economical  and  efficient  [U’oduc.tion.  Prelimina.ry  iiujiiirv  int.o 
the  woollen  textile  case  was  heguri  by  the  Ta.riff  Boa.rd  in  elmu' 
but  it  was  not  until  the  end  of  Ma.y  L):M,  a.lmost.  a.  y(sir  la.t<a\  that- 
the  Board’s  interim  report  was  tabled  in  the  Cana.dia.n  nous(^  of 
Commons.  The  greater  part  of  the  repoi't  wa.s  givam  ov(‘r  to  nwi<'wing 
the  nature  and  reliability  of  the  evidence  i.lial;  laid  IxMm  sid>mit.t(Ml, 
The  Board,  having  remarked  upon  the  lank  ot*  (S)n(lusiv(^ 
about  British  and  Canadian  costing  methods,  d<ala.r(sl  thal.  a,  mm 
plete  check  of  costs  would  rcciuire  a.  thorougdi  study  of  t  la^  ns-ords 
and  costing  methods  of  eacli  linn  t.hat  ha,d  Ixuai  r('pn\s(mt.(‘d  in  t  lu^ 
inquiry.  Their  general  conclusion  was  t.hat,  in  t.lu^.  a.bwmce  of  gnsit(‘r 
certainty  about  the  various  factors,  t.luw  did  not.  'M  jnstitie<l  in 
making  any  definite  findings  about  the  sea.l(3  of  dut.i(\s  al.  that  t  inua 
but  would  continue  tlieir  invest.igations.  Sinct3  t.he  woollen  ixKiWx 
inquiry  had  been  widely  regarded  a.s  a  test,  casc^  in  t.ln^  a,p[)li(‘at  ion 
of  the  Ottawa  clauses,  the  Board’s  (‘.onchisions  wevo  naturally  venw 
disappointing  to  British  exporting  intcr(3st.s. 

While  the  woollen  textile  imjniry  was  |)r()(uMxling,  an  important, 
issue  concerning  the  rights  and  powers  of  the  1^a,ritr  Boa-rd  was  fought, 
out.  In  October  1933,  and  on  several  sul)seqn(nt.  (Ktea-sions,  imporUn’s 
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of  l>rifisli  goods  into  Canada  appealed  to  the  Board  against  the 
<'U‘l)if;ra;ry  vaJuation  of  such  goods  for  dnty  purposes.  Idicsc  arbitrary 
vaJiiabions,  formerly  aiithorized  by  Order-in-Coimcil,  had  been  used 
in  to  ra4S(‘.  tiu^  amotint  of  duty  payable;  when  the  Ciistoins 

Ael;  was  rcndscnl  In  axa'.oi-daau^e  with  the  Ottawa  Agreement,  British 
goods,  if.  wa,s  understood,  ha.d  been  exempt  from,  arbitrary  vahiatioii. 
Idle'.  ddirifT  lloa.rd,  in  tlu^  cases  brought  before  it,  ruled  to  this  effect, 
a.nd  dircKitcul  tha,f)  excess  duty  paid  according  to  arbitrary  valuations 
should  b(^  r(‘.funded.  In  the  c.ourse  of  one  of  these  cases  the  Chairman 
of  ih(^  ihia.rd  luul  oc.casion  to  tell  the  a])p, raiser  of  the  Department 
of  Naiiona-l  lt(W(aiu(\  who  hael  said  tliat  lie  had  to  protect  Canadian, 
majiufa,<‘.liurca-s  from,  (lumping,  that  his  business  was  not  to  protect 
ma.nu facial rers  bui.  i-o  see  that  the  proper  revenue  was  collected.  On 
tile’s  2()i.h  Maa,’(di,  1984,  however,  an  Order-in-Council  was  promuh 
gat('.(l  rederring  three  (iuestions  concerning  the  jurisdictioii  of  the 
VarifT  Ihiard  in  iiu^,  fSuprcvmo  Court.  The  latter,  in  a  ;jndgme,iit 
d<div(u*(Hl  on  ihn  IHtli  rfune,  declared  that  the  I'ariff:  Board  had  no 
aaii/lioi’iiy  to  dekuanine  (juesiions  of  law  a.s  disivinet  from  questions 
of  facis  or*  i.o  a.nnul  vaiuat/ions  for  duty  [lurpose.s  made  by  the  Minister 
ol'Natio.narl  IhwcMuie  before  the  Customs  Act  was  aamuuled  in  Novem¬ 
ber  1982,  aaid  iiiat  (heisions  of  the  Board  about  valuations  for  duty 
[)ur|>()S(vs  were  subjevdf  to  the  approvai,  of  thc^.  Minister  of  National 
B(W(mue.  Diis  d(H*.isi(),n  was  regarded  as  another  serious  impairment 
o(*  iiu’!  (dh(U{me.y  ol’  iiie  (-anadian  procrvhiro  in  carrying  out  the 
Oituava,  Ag!*(a,mumi,  in  tlu.’;  direction  of  reducing  duties  on  United 
Kingdom  goods. 

Tlics  attaiaido  of  tlie  Domijiions  towards  the  lowci’ing  of  thcMr 
|)r(d(a*cni'ial  iairilTs  i.ii  fiivour  of  United  Kingdom  goods  was  being 
s(a*i()usly  ahecled,  during  the  period  now  under  review,  by  thodcvelof)- 
iiumf-  of  the  Britisli  CovernmonUs  agricultural  jiolicy.  Iji  this  (uun 
lu^xion  ihci  New  Zeahnid  (kunmission  oxi  the  barifl:  had  prcdaced  tluur 
r(''.f)(>ri.  with  aai  importaait  warjai.ng.  9die  Dominion’s  past  tariff'  jiolixy 
i.owaa*ds  i.lu^.  UiiitcHl  Kingdom,  they  said,  af)})ea;red  to  have  been  based 
on  tlu^  ta,e,ii<  assuni|)ti().n  that  the  ,B:rii/ish  market  for  her  exports  was 
ind(diiiit(':ly  opnn  a,t  satisOmtory  [xriees. 

If  this  should  (u’asu-  iKa’maaKMitly  to  Ik'i  tlu’.  (‘.aH(^  as  a  r(\sult  of  tlie  a.pf)li(^a.- 
tion  of  a  (juota.  syst(an  or  otlua,*  r(^Htri(‘.tiv(^  devic‘.e  to  our  staple  (‘xports, 
d()uhtl(^ss  ath'utioii  would  Ixuliiectcd  to  some  inodifkiation  of  our  policy, 
siudi  as  a.  s(‘andi  for  alt(a*uativ('.  (^xjiort  tnarluds,  or  the  expansion  of  our 
h()ni(‘  niark(4  and  a  (^onsc(iU(ait  ixMlistributiou  of  the  balance  of  our 
[)ro(hic.tiv(^  r(‘sour(*<\s. 

The  Ottawa  Agrccjueni-s  were  the  first  oocasion  upon  which  the 
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United  Kingdom  Government  j)ut  into  |)racific.()  (lieii-  vi(‘\v  (.l\a.t  (Le 
salvation  of  agriculture  Jay  in  tlie  raising  of  faLa's  from  JirtiJieially 
low  levels  by  means  of  the  rcgnlaJiion  of  [uodiuhiion,  and  tliat  an 
important  step  towards  sucli  regulation  was  tiui  (juanlita.l  iv('  conti-ol 
of  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom,  d’iic  agrecMnenis  laid  down  that 
imports  of  foreign  frozen  beef  and  frozen  nnd.ton  and  la.iub  should 
be  progressively  cut  to  (>5  per  ceiit.  of  their  l!).‘U  2  a.monnt.s.  'I'he 
Australian  Government  undertooJv  toJimittheex|)orl.of  fro/,('n  inuit.on 
and  lamb  to  the  United  Kingdom  iji  .l!»;t8  to  the.  I(n'(^l  of  (.he  ISt.'d  2 
shipments,  and  to  use  its  l)est  cndeavoiirs  to  e.nsiir(i  thal  (‘N[>oi-fH  (»f 
frozen  beef  in  1933  should  not  exceed  I  K)  per  cent,  of  ('xporls  in  th(^ 
base  year.  New  Zealand  undertook  merely  to  giv('  relia.hh^  (\stiiu;d.('s 
of  shipments  of  mutton  and  land)  a.s  OJirly  as  t)os.sible  in  ca.ch  (-xport 
season.  The  United  Kingdom  Government,  in  retuiai,  undei-took 
that  no  restriction  would  be  a.j)plied  to  iinporl.s  of  na'a.t  li-oin  N('w 
Zealand  and  Australia  \ip  to  tlie  30tii  dune,  I!)3  t.  As  forchilK'd  lH'<d'. 
which  had  not  hitherto  been  exported  in  a.p|)r(Haa.hle  <ma.nl il.i('s  by 
the  Dominions  owing  to  their  greater  distance  from  Ihe  marlud, 
foreign  supplies  were  to  be  kc])t  down  to  the  l!)3l  2  a.mount,s.  'I’lic 
Ottawa  Agreement  on  meat  was  rcmforeecl  by  a.  plan  of  vohud.arv 
regulation  of  supplies,  which  was  agreed  upon  Ixdawam  I  Ik'  Cnited 
Kingdom  and  Argentina,  as  well  as  the  Dominions  coma-rmal,  in 
November  1932.  Argentine  beef  exports  to  this  comilry  wmx'  fo 
be  cut  down  by  10  per  cent.,  and  mutton  and  lamb  by  20  [)(‘r  cent.. 
The  Dominions  would  cut  down  their  mutton  a.ixl  lii,nd)  ('xpoid.s  hv 
10  per  cent.  Part  of  the  bargain  with  Argentiim.  was  that  no  import, 
duties  should  be  levied  on  meat  before  November  l!)3(i.  'flic'  Cnited 
Kingdom  Government  had  midcrtahen  a,t,  ()t,t,a,Wii,  not,  t.o  impose 
duties  on  Dominion  meat  duitiig  the  currency  of  t,h('  aginmnents 
that  is  to  say  until  November  1937. 

The  obUgation  not  to  impose  (imuitii,at,ivc  rcst.iatdions  on  meat 
from  Australia  and  New  Zealand  e.xpircd  a,t,  I, he  <muI  of  «lun('  n)3.| 
but  in  view  of  their  strongly  exjumsed  object, ions  t.o  t  be  rcst.i'ict.ion 
of  output  only  temporary  arra,ngemont,s  were  nmde  a.ft,<'r  t.liat  dat(', 
up  to  the  time  of  the  Dominion  IVime  Ministers’  visit  to  l,ondon  in’ 
the  following  year  upon  the  occasion  of  the  Kuig’s  Silv<>r  dubilee. 
The  United  Kingdom  Government  ha,d  nuwiwhile  givcm  t,<nnporarv 
assistance  to  the  home  cattle  industry  in  the  form  of  subsidies  o'n 
cattle  sold  for  slaughter.  They  projxwed  to  t,he  Gov(Mnn.ent,s  of 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  sind  of  Argentimi  t,hat,  in  lieu  of  (imintila 
tive  restrictions  a  levy  should  be  charged  on  i.npo.is  of  me,d.;  wil.h 
a  preference  m  favour  of  the  Dominions,  from  I, he  proceeds  of  which 
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would  pa.id  sulKsidy  io  home  farmers.  The  Governments  of 
hotJi  UK’S  Doiniuiojis  (*.oncer.no(l,  and.  of  Argentina,  objected  to  this 
])i*of)os<d,^  whi(ti  would,  oi  (‘.oursc,  .liave  run  counter  to  the  British. 
u,u(l(u*i.a, kings  iiot  to  impose  inifiort  duties  on  theii:  meat  before 
Novcunlxu*  1 9,i /  and  November  193(>  respectively. 

11k>.  low'  f)ri(*,es  rulit)g  for  dairy  products  precipitated  a  similar 
probkau  in  tins  i.ndusiry  aiso.  Not  long  after  the  Ottawa  Conference 
iiie  N(n\'  /(‘aJajid  (Jov(\rnmont  asked  the  Westminster  Government 
wiudJua*  it.  would  noi,  he  possible  to  restrict  imports  of  foreign  dairy 
prodmts  into  tlu^  United  Kingdom,  with  a  view  to  raising  the  price  oh- 
taiiuHl  by  Dominior)  pro(lu(.‘.ers.  Tlic  Westminster  Goveniinent  replied 
that  lh(w  could  not.  sudiciently  cut  foreign  imports  without  a,{)plying 
sonu^  r(‘sfri(‘,fion  to  Dominion  butter  and  cheese  also;  they  therolbr© 
sugg(\st(Ml  liud.  th(',  Dominions  should  agree  to  curtail  their  exports 
by  !()  per  (^(mt.,  (breign  imports  to  he  thereupon  cut  hy  20  per  cent. 
NeiUuM*  .N(nv  Zt^a.hind  nor  Austraha  was  able  to  assent  to  this  ]>ro- 
posaf,  whi(‘h  w'as  (lenomuuHl  in.  some  qiiarters  in  those  Dominions 
as  a.  br(%ac.h  ol  lh<^.  spiilt  of  Ottawa..  Since  the  Ottawa  Agreemonts 
pi*(vhi<le(l  Mu'!  British  Covermnent  from  restricting  tlie  im|)ort  of 
Dominion  huitcr  and  (he(\se  until  N(>vembe:r  1935,  they  found  them- 
S(‘lv<^s  ol)lig(ul,  as  in  meat  industry,  to  provide  a  money  subsidy 
ioi’  hom(^  pro{lu(*.(u’H,  in  Iho  form  of  niinimum^  prices  for  milk  for 
inajui  fai'liUix'. 

Th<^  d(^l(n'mi, nation  of  (tie  United  Kingdom  Government  to  alTord 
pro(.(H*tion  w'liet-luvr  hy  tariffs,  (piotas,  subsidies  or  other  means— 
to  atl  ftu’!  main  hraju‘h(vs  of  British  agriculture  was  obviously  under¬ 
mining  o.no  ol  fiu^  (\ss(\ntia.l  bases  of  the  Otta.wa  Agreements.  Idie 
princ.ipl(\s  upon  whicti  tlu^y  were  tacitly  founded  lucludod  the  con- 
fiiuu^l  free  (u»try  of  primary  produedu  from  other  parts  of  the  Empire 
info  fin's  UnifcHl  Kingdom  market.  .If'  thal  principle  were  to  be 
p<vrma.n(mfiy  ai)olish(nl,  not  only  would  a  now  foundation,  have  to 
he  (bund  for  linperiai  agreements  on  trade  and  tariffs,  hut  other 
('conoini(^  [)robl(uns  of'  the  British  Commonwealth  would  ho  vitally 
aif(K‘d(nl,  including  fiie  inv(\sf.mcnt  of  (^apitaland  the  flow  c)f  migration. 
Tlu^  yc'a.r  1935,  wh(\n  ail  iiioso  matters  would  come  up  for  dis(uission 
in  Lo.ndo,n,  w-a-s  obviously  (h^stined  to  he  a  critical  time  for  the  future 
of  (H’.oimmie  relaf  ions  wi,f/hin  the  (hmmon wealth. 

(vii)  Coiidusiou 

If  fiHU’(^.  is  on<^  (l(\n.r  fhread  running  through  the  narrative  of 
(VH>.noini(‘.  affairs  in  1934,  os[)co,ially  through  the  varying  experience 
of  groups  of  (u)untri(\s  under  dilfercnt  currency  systems,  it  is  the 
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divergence  between  internal  and  external  trenda.  On  oik'.  aide  tiiere 
were  countries  like  the  United  States,  or  NcwZcalaiiul,  whose  iideriiaJ 
economic  problems  seemed  to  have  been  little  relicivcMl  by  tlu^  (expan¬ 
sion  of  their  eredit  balance  of  external  trade  through  the  d(>prt((da.(.ion 
of  their  currencies.  On  the  opposite  aide,  there  ((ountri('s  of 
the  gold  bloc  whose  external  trade  diflUeulticxs  W(vre  slight  (simpaix'd 
with  the  internal  difficulties  of  their  dcilatioinirv  rc'ginu's.  A  third 
group,  contrasting  with  both  these,  was  cioinposed  of  eonntries  lik(( 
the  Union  of  South  Africa  or  the  United  Kingdom  herself,  whos(( 
internal  economy  prospered  on  the  strength  of  adva,n(ng(‘s  d(M-iv(‘d 
from  a  depreciated  exchange,  but  in  facio  of  a  delerioraiing  halaiuai 
of  external  trade.^  Akin  in  many  ways  to  iJiis  group  was  (hamiany  ; 
for  while  her  external  trade  difficulties  rar[)idly  thiekc'iu'd  she  showasl 
distinct  signs  of  internal  economic  revival.  In  her  ease,  ho\v<(ver, 
not  only  was  the  internal  expansion  based  on  govcd-mmuilal  a,rtilie(( 
rather  than  on  natural  recovery,  but  her  eominercn'id  a.nd  (inaindal 
relations  with  the  rest  of  the  world  were  likewis<(  siihjecded  lo  rigid 
official  control,  with  the  purpose  of  maintaining  a.  nominal  [(arity 
between  the  Reichsmark  and  gold  currencies. 

Other  countries  whose  expericiK'-c  it  has  nol.  Ix'-en  [)ossihl<(  to  tix'a  l, 
at  length  within  the  limits  of  this  chapter  may  be  brought  into  (iu^ 
same  picture.  Tims  more  than  one  country  in  .Norlh((rn  Mnropc: 
found  its  internal  economy  expanding  whil((  tlK^  baia,n(a'  of  ii  s  foix'ign 
trade  moved  adversely.  In  Denmark,  for  insiunce.,  wliih^  the  imporl, 
surplus  was  rising,  agriculture  bcca,mo  disliindiy  kxss  dopnxssc'd,  (ii(( 
percentage  of  unemployment  dropped  to  2'2  [)er  (;((ut.  from  ov(':r  2S 
per  cent,  in  1933,  and  the  mdox  ot  hom((  produeiion  rosci  bv  p('r 
cent,  during  the  year,  chiefly  as  aresult  of  iiuireascxl  building  activity. 
Norway  had  a  very  similar  experience.  Kwedem,  on  the  otluu-  lunul, 
reduced  her  import  surplus  and  at  the  same  time  achicna-d  a.  rema.rk' 
able  revival  of  internal  industry,  the  index-  of  production  standing 
at  the  end  of  the  year  above  the  i92!)  level ;  nevcu'tiudcss  a,  c.onsiderabhi 
residue  of  unemployment  existed  in  the  face  of  larg((  Huppli((s  of  idle 
capital.  Among  the  countries  of  Ontral  Europe,  Ausl.ria.  had  alnuuly 
effectively  devalued  her  currency,  with  saiiiisfaiC.torv  r((sul(iH  in  tiu' 
field  of  foreign  trade,  exports  increasing  to  Hfi.'kOOO.Od'o  sc.hillings  from 
748,000,000  in  1933,  and  the  import  surplus  fa.lling  from  373,000,000 
to  291,000,000.  Unemployment,  measured  by  the  numbers  iil  rennipt, 


The  excess  of  merchandise  iinports  ron((  fnmi  non  ouo  in  In 

£296,000  000  ia  1934  This  was  ollsct  by  aa  . . .  .  isll  (I’t  X-L  l.ia.  ooo  i., 

the  credit  balance  from  invisif.k,  iteiUH  inv<.st.nent  im-ome  and  k1  i|.|uu.' 
earmngs-and  a  net  credit  of  £9,000,000  from  Govcrm.,rn(,  tranHa.cti(.u,s. 
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ofstMto  a.ssisi'.jii)ce,  fell  a,]){Tt‘C(riably  clnring  1934,  bid;  in  so  far  as  tl^o 
a-ppaiaad-  iinprovcaiiKad.  was  real,  ajul  not  due  merely  to  the  exclusion 
ol  disla.vounal  persons  from  (be  relief  roll  or  to  the  absorption  of 
worlaa-s  iido  ^private  armies^  it  may  be  wholly  ascribed  to  the 
prospcu'ily  of  munition  nuimila.(‘.turiug  and  associated  industries.  44io 
indew  of  lairnovau'  in  consumers  goods  i’cll  in  the  course  of  the  year, 
and  i  lu‘r('.  wcav-  oflua-  signs  of  internal  economic  trouble.  In  IVbriuuy, 
!93a,  Mu‘  ( u>v('rmn(M)f/  of  ( V^cuboslovakia/  devalued  the  crown  by  one- 
sixth,  and  follow(al  this  u[)  with  a  number  of  measures  designed  to 
r(wiv('  f  h(‘.  (axMlii-  marked.,  protoc;t  the  exclianges,  and  assist a.griculture. 

was  an  a.ppnudablc  im})rovcmcnt  in  Ibreign  tra.de— an  import 
surplus  of  202, 000, 000  crowns  in  .1933  being  turned  into  an  cxj)ort 
surplus  of’  S<)0, 000,000  in  1934  -but  the  internal  improvement  was 
mod('rale  and  unmnployment  reitiaiiied  a.  serious  fxroblem.  Bulgaria 
may  bc^  t'ak(m  as  reprx^sentative  of  those  Eur()|)ea.n  debtor  countries 
which  maiidanual  a.  fa.Isc'!  (‘uXternaJ  e(|uilibrium  by  means  of  ex(;ha.nge 
r(^gulation  and  (uds  in  debt  service.  Behind  the  barrier  of  exchange 
c.oidrol  Bulgaria,  a.ri.ifi(dally  maintained  the  level  of  domestic  prices 
by  oflicial  monopoli('s  a.nd  other  means.  The  result  wa,s  a-n  improve- 
nuad.  in  tlu*  nominal  incouies  of  prima.ry  prodiunrs  couf)led  with.  a. 
(k'cliiH^  in  (Ih^  l.urnovcu’  of  ma.juda,(d.uring  industry,  i.n  exports,  a.nd 
in  th(^  a.(d.iv<',  ba.Ia.nce  of  f'oiadgn  tra.(le. 

Japan’s  (H*onomi(‘.  <>xp('.rienc,e  is  specially  important,  if  only  beca,use 
of  (b('.  pa.rt  tha.t  kIh',  f)la.ye(l  in  international  tra.de  c.<)  in  petition.  The 
(.(a*hni<ju(^  of*  lua*  tnvd  uH'nt  of  tlu^,  probkuns  of  the  depression  was 
d(dinit(dy  inflationary.  Apa.rt  from  lu^avy  military  expenditures 
which  w<u'(‘.  not  (tovcaxul  by  cairrcnt  taxation,  a  programme  of  ])ul>li(‘. 
works  aga,in  la.rg(dy  of  a.  milita.ry  kind  -  vva.s  fimruced  by  loans. 
As  a.  <-.ur(^  for  f.lu^  (Ha)nomi(i  a.nd  (ina.nc-ia.l  sta.gnation  that  (iharacteri/.ed 
ela.pan  up  to  1932  this  fiolicy  must  be  counted  successful:  cterta, inly 
mon^  so  f.ha.n  f.lH*)  refla.(.io,na,ry  sp(aHling  p,rogra,mmo  of  the  United 
Ht.at(\s  Administ.ra.tiom  The  price  paid  was  an  addition  of  some 
3, 009, 000, 999  yon  (say  £200,000,000)  to  the  national  debt  in  three 
ycairs;  f.lu^  Ixaudils  pmadui.sed  iiududed  a.  great  expa,nsion  of  produc¬ 
tion  and  a.ji  a.voida.nca^  of  large-scale  industrial  unemployment.  The 
lexi.ik^  ma,nufa.(‘turing  industries,  [xroductng  la/rgely  for  export,  wore 
parf.ic.ula.rly  prosperous.  .At.  the  same  time  there  were  serious  blots 
on  this  fa.ir  pi,<d.ur(\  'Th(’>  a.g!‘i(rultural  p<)f)ulation-  :1b  nearly 

om^.  ha.If  of*  f.lu^.  t-ota,!  [)opulation  of  fJaj)an . sufTored  not  only  :fTom 

mis<‘ra.blY  low  prices  for  tluur  (‘,rops  but  also,  in  .1934,  from  disa.Htrc)us 
w('!a,tli(u‘  (u>ndit.ions,  imbiding  a  drought,  a.  typhoon  and  floods.  The 
ri(;c  e,rop  wa.s  kxss  i.luin  tlrrcc-qua.rters  of  the  1933  crop,  and  the  cocoon 
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yield  fell  by  16  per  cent.  The  income  of  farmoTs  (roin  (avo 

leading  products  was  estimated  to  lia,vc  falkMi  I'rom  I, .'{79, 000,000 
yen  in  1933  to  867,000,000  yen  in  1934.  There  was  clironic  iin('m(.iov- 
ment  in  many  agricultm-al  areas,  and  thus  manufaelairing  iiwiu.stry 
was  furnished  with  a  ready  reserve  of  lal)our  wliieli  lo^pt  down  the 
level  of  industrial  wages  in  spite  of  inercas<i(l  prodiudion.  Iiuha'd, 
the  enlargement  of  manufacturing  output  was  a.eeom|ilisli(Hl  nhnost 
entirely  by  advances  in  efficiency. 

Such  prosperity  as  Japan  has  lakdy  eujoycal  [wropi  Ibe  ( bnun('i'ci.'t.l 
Counsellor  of  the  British  Embassy]'- ha„s  so'  Car  Ix-nelited  only  limiled 
sections  of  the  population.  It  luus  not  been  .sliamd  i»y  (be'ii.{rri,,ria.ii 
class,  and  it  has  been  of  advantage  to  the  worl«a-.s  in  i'ndu.si.ry  (a.nju-l, 
from  those  in  specially  favoured  tl•ad(^s-■  for  exanipl<',  eerf.aiii  export 
trades  and  those  connected  with  th((  outiud.  of  uumitioiiH)  ni-gatively 
y  saving  them  from  unemployment  rather  tlian  positively  by  inere.-w- 
ing  their  incomes. 


The  favourable  trend  of  exports  had  itself  a,  revnrsc^  sid(^  (,o  v\  hi<di 
attention  was  drawn  in  the  last  volume  of  tlui  tSnrm/r  'I’lu^  balntnai 
of  commodity  trade  deteriorated  further  in  1 93-1.  Exports  roH<'.  in 
value  by  306,000,000  yen,  compared  with  the  pnwious  y('ar  but  im 
ports  rose  by  364,000,000.  The  increase  in  imports  was  due  mainly 
to  larger  purchases  of  raw  and  semi-finished  umteriats,  uotabR-  e<»t 
ton,  wool,  iron  and  steel  and  petroleum.  In  i.his  inspcud.  .Ia.pa.n‘’s  ('x  • 
perience  of  industrial  recovery  wa,K  not  unlike  (jnxrt  Britain’s. 
The  general  picture  of  her  economy  is  thus  one.  of  ill  distrihuled 
internal  recovery,  to  which  an  imjuoving  export.  |.ra.de  (xmtribuled 
while  bringing  with  it  critical  problems  of  it;s  own. 

To  the  pattern  of  divergence  between  intei-md  and  (ixiern.-rl  (.rends 
no  country  presented  a  striking  exception  (save,  perha.ps,  Rw(Mlon), 
though  not  all  provided  equally  decisive  example, s.  The  followin'^ 
table,  showmg  the  external  trade  experimuK^  of  c<w(,a,in  Emxnx'iin 
coimtries  of  the  gold  bloc  and  of  the  sterling  bhxi  in  tlu^  (iv(>  \-(>n,rs 

ended  1934,  illustrates  both  the  main  trcMul  and  t.lu^  va.ria.(.ions'fr(un 

it  witnixi  each  group. 

It  will  be  seen  that  between  1,930  and  l<);{3  the  Ennnxmri  slerlim^ 
^oups  share  in  world  export  trade  actimlly  declhu.l,  while  tlrnl,  o? 
the  gold  group  increased  slightly.  In  1934  both  (luxse  groups  in 
creased  their  percentages,  for  several  reasons,  including  tlu^  (^xi-elhml, 
European  wheat  crop,  the  difficulties  of  (forma, ny  and  ot.luu-  e,oun(,ri.‘s 
of  Central  and  Eastern  Europe,  and  tl.c  fall  in  the  pri<n  of  wool. 

,r\  Conditions  in  Japan',  by  (1.  15  SmiHotn  imH  it  4  ai 

(Department  of  Overseas  Trade.'MaW 935.)  '  a'*d  H.  A.  M,u-rac. 

See  the  Survey  for  1933,  pp.  98  segg. 
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Nc^voiUx^k'SK,  (,lio  ral.io  hoUvmi  the  exports  of  the  sterling  group  and 
Closer  of  t.I.o  gold  group  wa,.s  a,prtteciably  lower  at  the  end  than  at  the 
l)egiiUHiig  ol  the  period  eoverod  by  the  table 


..r^xroirrs  as  a  i:^iyEo:ENTAa:E  oe  World  Exports 

(biiMod  on  m)l(}  vaJiuvs^ 


nm,  19:10, 


ISterlmg  Group: 


Denmark  . 

d:m 

1*54 

Norway 

0*51 

0*()B 

1*47 

1-57 

Dnil,(Ml  Kingdom 

10*74 

lO-LS 

’'fol.als  . 

i4*o:i 

14-27 

(fold  (h'ou  p: 

li(dginm|*  . 

2*G8 

2-74 

tk'amn^ 

rel)5 

(5-34 

IKily 

2*42 

2-41 

Nid.iun’IandH 

2*42 

2- (5 1 

Pohmd 

0*1)0 

1-03 

S\vit.z<‘rla,nd 

1*21 

1-27 

Totids  . 

I5*(J4 

l()-.|0 

*  .ProviHioiiid  figuroB. 


I9;u, 

J9S2. 

i9:i:G 

I9:u. 

1*67 

1*58 

1-46 

1-44 

0-58 

0*78 

0-80 

0-80 

1  -41) 

1  *35 

1-58 

1-85 

1)*37 

9*91 

10*37 

10-97 

13-08 

13*()2 

14*21 

15-06 

3*4() 

3-19 

3*34 

3*46 

6*31 

(5-00 

6*19 

6*45 

2*79 

2-78 

2*69 

2-47 

2*79 

2 -(>4 

2*50 

2-64 

M2 

0-94 

0*92 

I -01 

1*3(5 

Mf) 

1  -35 

1-50 

:i7*77 

16-70 

1(>*99 

17-53 

t  With  Lu:x6ml)()u:rg. 


I^'roin  aJl  this  it  a,|>[)ea,rs  most  rorcubly  that  the  advantage 

ol  (au-nauy  (h^precia-liotL  (won  in  a  country  like  Great  Britain  whose 
(‘-xporias  luul  Idruua'lv  h(x\u  so  much  handicapped  by  the  relative 
ov(a’  va-luaXion  ol  tlu^  pound,  was  not  the  stimulus  to  exports  and  the 
cJuHdc  t.o  impoi'ts,  hut  t-hc  (aipa.c.i.ty  to  pursue,,  within  the  national 
l)ord(U's,  hlxa-aJ  mo.md.aay  and  ccxmounc  ])olicics  unshackled  by  care 
lor  (hr(Mit(auMl  gold  r(\s(vi’V(\s.  U  those  policies  were  successfol,  the 
clhH'-t  ol  (l(^pr(xua,l  iou  on  tlu^  balance  of  trade  might  be  moderated, 
<nu\n  nullifi(xl,  through  ihc  (xxpansiou  of  public  buying  power;  if 
they  wtaa^  uusiuuh^ssIuI,  meue  improvoitiont  oftlic  external  trade 
l)aJau<a^  could  not  avevri,  c.onti.nucd  depression.  On  the  other  hand, 
tlu^  luhuupal  (I isa,(l vantages  of  the  situation  Ibr  the  countries  still  on 
gold  was  not  tlu^  direx-.t  injury  to  their  foreign  trade  but  the  need  for 
still  tighten^  ini^cuaml  dedation,  to  bring  their  own  price-systems  into 
harmony  with  (xxtcaauil  pricx^s  as  expressed  in  gold.  Eor  in  no  instance 
'  jufither  in  (koiit  Britain,  nor  in  the  United  States,  nor  in  Japan, 
nor  in  iJie  British  Dominions,  nor  in  Latin  America— was  the  fall  of 
th(i  miiional  cninnmy  against  gold  aecompauied  by  even  an  approxi¬ 
mately  (upial  rise  ol  p;ru‘.(‘.s  oxi)rcssod  in  the  national  currency.  Hence 
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in  every  instance  depreciation  elsewhere  meant  for  11  hi  gnid  j^rotip  a, 
further  measure  of  deflation,  as  well  as  higher  harriers  against  ii»t(>r 
national  trade  in  order  to  save  their  own  external  halaner's  of  trade 
from  magnified  deficits. 

In  these  circumstances,  international  currency  stahilizal  ion  s(H»med 
to  hold  out  advantages  to  all  parties.  '^I’o  the  memlMus  of  tlu^  gold 
bloc  it  offered  relief  from  speculation  in  tlieir  eurr<Miei('s  as  w<dl  as  a, 
promise  that  other  countries  would  not  fnrtluvr  injiiia^  l  liein  by  (-on 
tinued  depreciation.  It  was  not  perhaps  the  liappif'st  liarhonrag<^ 
conceivable  for  their  storm-tossed  economic  ships,  hat  it  was  ai.  leasl. 
calm  water  where  they  could  rcj)air  their  (.aflered  rigging  and  canik 
their  leaking  seams.  To  the  countries  with  deprc-cialed  cnnanHaes, 
stabilization  offered  improvement  in  the  invisible  items  of  their 
external  balance  as  well  as  an  added  sense  of  securil.y  to  |ironiole  t  heir 
internal  recovery,  while  it  no  long(vr  s(irionsly  thrtiatcMHal  l.h(>ir  gold 
reserves;  for  these  had  been  at  least  nominally  inllalod  by  llu^  fall 
in  their  currencies,  and  in  most  cases  ])hysi(;ally  juignumled  by  .an 
influx  of  gold.  Yet  stabilization  did  not  come:.  If,  a.mong  th<^  manv 
obstacles  to  it,  there  was  one  more  important;  than  t.bc.  l■('sl,,  it,  was 
the  reluctance  of  the  off-gold  countries  to  a,il.acb  tlnnr  ('conomi<>.s  to 
those  of  a  group  still  in  the  grip  of  deflation,  ^fhe  a,fgimH'nt,  ra,n  I  bus : 
prices  in  the  gold  bloc  are  still  too  high  in  r('hi,tion  l.o  world  pri<-(‘s; 
unless  and  until  world  prices  rise  substajitially,  gold  i)ric(‘H  must, 
come  down;  if  we  tie  our  currencies  to  gold,  our  pric(‘  h*v<'l  will  Ih' 
forced  down  too,  or  at  least  prevented  from  rising.  Sine.c'  t  lu'  fui-th(n- 
deflation  of  prices  in  the  gold  bloc  seemed  out,  of  I, he  (piest  ion,  l.ln^ 
view  spread  in  Great  Britain  and  cisewherti  t,ha,t  slK'U)iliza,lion  coidd 
not  be  achieved  until  the  gold  curroneies  weio  (h^vnliied,  ,a.nd  Ihal. 
the  sooner  this  happened  the  better  for  ev<irybody.  .Inst,  .as  the 
problem  of  disarmament  was  profoundly  alknvd,  and  in  .sonu'  w.a  vs 
perhaps  made  easier  to  solve,  by  tl>o  rcarma.iiKml,  of  thaanany, 
so,  it  was  felt,  the  problem  of  economic  di.sa,rma,ment,  would  Ih'  (waai 
tually  found  less  difficult  if  every  group  abandomal  il,s  foiama’  gold 
basis  and  all  started  equal  in  the  new  bargahiing  foi"  sta,bilit,\'.  Mea.n 
while,  the  Publicans  would  not  (amsort  with  the  Plnu-istaw.  iviuai  t  he 
year  1934  opened,  the  possibility  of  eurrene,v  (leva, hm.l, ion  or  an 
abandonment  of  gold  by  France  or  Belgium'  oi-  |,he  N(4,h<a-la,nd,s 
seemed  to  most  British  observers  to  be  only  a  theoreti(ad  omn  |5y 
the  end  of  the  year,  however,  it  had  come  tc)  be  ivgardral  in  t.lu*  ,sa,m'e 
quarter  as  only  a  question  of  time  for  the  once  tlnanadhad  po,s,sibilitv 
to  become  an  accomplished  fact. 


PART  II 

THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

(i)  liitrodiietioii 

M;ti);dle  East  and  the  Gb:eat  Society 

''rii'M  liistory  <')i'  iJio  .Middle  East  during  the  years  1931-4  displays 
s(,^v(^ral  distiiudive-  loahures  with  one  common  element  pervading 
l;li(un  aJI.  This  c-ommou  element  was  a  tendency  for  the  Middle 
Easlerii  pcioph^s  to  commit  tliemsclves,  on  the  economic  as  well  as  on 
tlu^  [)(>liti(^al  phuK^  i-o  an  increasingly  active  and  intimate  participa¬ 
tion  in  i.lu’!  Iil(^-  ol  the  groal)  society  which  was  being  brought  into 
(^xistiaua^  i.n  ibis  ag(^  hy  the  Westernization  of  the  World. 

On  th(^  politi(^al  pla.,n(\  this  tendency  is  ilhistrated  by  the  admission, 
during  llu';  piu'iod  u,ndcr  review,  of  'Iraq,  Turkey  and  Afghanistan 
to  numilxa-ship  ol  the  jA'.aguo  ()f  Nations ^—Avith  the  result  that,  at 
tlu^  (‘.lose,  ol  tJiis  {xvriod,  there  were  four  Middle  Eastern  countries 
m  tlu^  L(xigu(\"  in  c,onira,st  i';0  the  representation  of  the  Middle  East 
at  ( Ivnv.xa  hy  P(a*sia-  alo.n(',  during  the  first  eleven  years  of  the  League's 
(^xist(au‘e. 

Si!uulta.n(x)usl\%  Ihe  consol idatioji  of  the  position  of  the  tsiuicessor- 
st.at(^s'  of  th(^.  Oi.toma.n  Pmpiro  was  lavoured  by  further  progress  in 
t  h(‘.  sedthatumt  ol  t-luar  mutual  irontiers.  Die  juevious  settlement  of 
tlu^  dhu-co* Syrian  rroniior*^  and  tl)c  Najdi-'Jraqi  and  Najdl-Trans- 
dorda-nian  Ironticu’s'^  was  now  reinforced  by  the  coinplotion  of  the 
s(df.l(un(Md.  of  i/lu^  (Vo,nii(vi*s  betwecai  Syria  and  MiTKj  f  between  Syria, 
iog(tlua‘  wiib  (lu^  ijcbaj\on,  a-nd  ihilestlne between  Syria,  and 
Tra,nsjordan  •/  b(d-w(HMi  Traaisjordan  and.  '  Iraq  and  between  Sa'udI 
Arabia,  and  lb(^  Ya.ma.,n.^^  Arra.ugcmont.s  wore  also  made,  witlrin  the 
jKuiod  umku*  imdcsw,  for  a.n  cvc.ntna.l  settlement  of  the  lVo.ntiei‘ 
betw<Hm  ib(^  Yajnan  and  the  British  J  Yotcetorato  in  the  hinterland  of 
Achmd^*  11-  is  notcnvoii-hy  that  all  tlicso  territorial  scltlenients  and 
a-djustnunl-s,  with  tlu^,  ojio  exception  of  the  settlement  hotween 

*  K<m‘.  (ii)  {<1)  a, ad  (iii)  Ixdow. 

Tlx‘.r<^  \v<a'(^  also,  hy  l.lu^a,  at  lca,Ht.  two  taoro  prospective  MiddU^  Easiern 
(•a.adidaI.c‘H  for  a-daiission  (,o  ia(xabcrsliip:  lauacly,  Syria,  iiad  ,Egy})t. 

^  S<'!e  Uh^  AVr/rytar  vol.  i,  .Pa.ri.  HI,  wxd.ioa  (viii);  ihe  Hurvey  for  PJ2S, 
Da-rl-  HI  B,  s(X’i.ioa  (viii) ;  and  lihC'  (Purvey  for  J9W,  Itirt  III,  scxd.ioa  (v). 
l\\o  Purvey  for  //ttb  vol.  i,  Ba,ri  III,  sec-tioa  (vi). 

Mx^  pnwail.  voIuia(\,  scetioji  (viii)  of  this  ])ari, 

^  pp.  X()‘1  5,  Ixdow.  S(H>  pp.  :U)r)  ■(),  below.  ^  Seep.  187, heknv 
“  Sec)  [>p.  aiO  20,  hejow.  Se<‘.  pp.  liOO  -lO,  Ixdow. 
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Sa'udi  Arabia  and  the  Yarnaii,  were  iK^lricned  by  prnrcdul 
tion;  and  this  Arabian  ease  was  im  exei'fbiojs  which  proxcMl  fhc  rul(v 
for  the  SaTidi-Zaydi  War,  which  fin^HMicd  I  hi:;  s<‘t  I  Iciumt ,  w^s 
brought  to  an  early  end  by  a.  pcNice  in  u  lu<*h  jlu*  \icfor 
seduced  from  his  policy  of  m(Kl('ra.li<  HI  by  atiy  rciUHilmcnl  a!  <h('  faej 
that  his  defeated  adversary  had  I)(^(hi,  <hi  ilu^  vvhol<‘,  i  he  ayy  nvi.sor,  yi. 
the  close  of  the  year  1934,  tlua’c^.  w(‘re  only  I  wo  Aliildh*  has(ta*u 
frontiei's  on  which  no  progress  Inwards  an  agnaal  schthniKail  had  v(4 
been  made.  One  of  the  two  was  the  frontier'  ladwiMMi  dVanajon'iau 
and  the  Hijazi  portion  of  the  Sa/fid!  donihiionH  d  IIk^  oUkh’  was  IIh' 
frontier  between  Tifuj  ajid  P(vrsia,a 
Another  feakirc  of  the  Middle  Kasba'ii  silualion  ulu(’h  was  in  i\u. 
foreground  during  tliese  years  was  Ilu'  consci^ais  and  dclilHH'alc 
solidarity  of  feeling  between  tlu^  Middle  hlasltaai  pcoplc.i,  with 
exception  of  Turkey.  While  Turkey  was  p<H‘MisIii)p;  in  {ua’  alOnupl  (o 
find  her  feet  in  the  ikwv  world  hy  mthk'ssly  taillinp;  Inaradf 
from  her  old  Islamic  a-sscKuhitions,  lh(‘  <4h(H‘  Aliddlc  Kasl<*cn  ptM)p|(\s 
did  not  show  themselves  disposiai,  on  l!i<^  wh<»l(a  I<>  Inllou  Ihis 
Tuiddsh  example.  They  schhikkI  ratlna'  iiudined  to  act  on,  th(*  old 
Islamic  tradition,  and  the  more  reeeni  Pan  Islamic  sh.pam  that 
'union  is  strength’.  This  feeling  was  (sxpn-tsial  in  iht^  siuntaiing 
of  the  Muslim  Congress  wlue.h  was  ludd  in  d(‘rusal(mi  on  thr  r>(h  Kith 
December,  1931, and  in.  thenirrangimuads  which  \\cn‘  madt*  lnrplacin‘»’ 
this  organization  on  a.  pcH-niajient  basis.-*  It  was.  t^xpn'sstH,  .a-niir 
in  the  conciliatoriness  ol  tlu^  peatu'  (('rms  v\hi<di  Kina  '  Ahdn’l  *  XyjV, 
b.  Sa'iid  accorded  to  the  Innun  VaJiva  at  (lu^  cmi'  <d'  tfn^  atwni 
weeks’ war  of  22nd  Mareh  i;hh  May,  P.kMd  A  third  expresam  of  the 
same  feeling  was  the  reaction  aJiroad  to  ilic  evamts  in  Palestine  in 
the  autumn  of  19;W.=  Jbn  Na,'r.<l’H  K.'uerusil  y  (o«ar,l.  (h.-  I,„an,  «mh 
based  on  grounclB  of  Aral)  IVakTuil.y  (rSiKi-.u  I,,.',,..),  .Inidu...  n.ther 
toan  a  umtynig  force  as  bel.vvveti  W,.hh.-,t.i  and  (h.-  Zav.l.l 
On  the  other  hand,  the  dcrusalem  Muslin,  .a  ua  i  ila  ^nviv  l 

apmst  a  tendency  to  shin,  fruin  a,  Muslin,  .\nd,  (i„.ti,u'.  'uh| 
the  wave  of  sympathy  f<,^^  anVnOl,.* 

Middle  East  at  the  turn  ol  the  yea,-H  «u,l  llCM  ,n..\ed  the  nut,- 

and  Iraqis  Of  course,  l,|,m  underlying  ,sen;ie  ,d  auiidaritv  .lid  nn| 
ehmmate  all  fnetion  between  neishhonrs:  e.|,..  h.dueen  i'iu'aia  an.l 


^  See  pp.  306-7,  3()H,  he.low. 

The  liistory  af  thiH  JaU.iir  cmitruv.'i'Hv  will  III- li,. -ill  iiiti,  i  ,  i 

See  section  (i)  (/,)  of  thiH  naif  ‘  !  “ 

“  See  pp.  281-3,  below. 


S,‘e  |i|i.  1(1, i  7, 


Sfc  pji.  ;!ig  bnlmv'. 

jip.  I'Hd  below. 
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Iraq  or  between  Sa'  udI  Arabia  on  the  one  hand  and  Transjordan  and 
the  Yaman  on  the  other.  Nevertheless,  it  was  an  important  latent 
force  which  was  likely  to  reveal  its  potency  if  and  when  the  political 
low  pressure  which  the  Middle  East  had  been  enjoying  since  the 
close  ol:  the  General  War  of  1914—18  were  to  give  way  to  a  different 
atmospliere  as  a  result  of  the  reappearance  of  some  new  aggressive 
Great  Power  above  the  Middle  Eastern  horizon.^ 

While  the  dominaait  Middle  Eastern  nations  were  still  keeping  up 
this  u,n-()ecidental  solidarity  among  themselves,  they  were  unhappily 
al)an<h)nitig  tlio  t.olcrant  Islamic  for  the  intolerant  W^estern  tradition 
in  thciii-  behaviour  to  the  minorities  within  their  gates.  In  its  treat¬ 
ment  ol  the  Assyrian  minority,  for  example,  the  newly  fledged  'Iraqi 
Arab  mitioji  ap[)licd-  itis  true,  under  some  provocation — the  Western 
pr  ine.iplc  ol  (rU‘.icJt«s‘<'Judtun(f  by  Middle  Eastern  methods  of  barbarism.^ 
And  it  waw  no  wonder  that,  with  this  example  before  their  eyes, 
tluv  Druse  ajid  Nusayri  minorities  in  Syria  caught  eagerly  at  the 
Mandatory  l.>owcr’s  uiclination  to  save  them  from  falling' into  the 
ha.nds  ol  the  SunuT  .Arab  majority  there.®  The  same  attitude  was 
dis|)laycd,  a  fortiori,  by  stronger  and  more  highly  privileged  Middle 
Kaslicr.u  minoriti(,is  like  the  Lebanese  Christians  and  the  Palestinian 
flows. 

While  sonu^  ol'  those  tlireatexied  mmorities  (e.g.  the  Ass^yrianSj 

(be  Druses  and  tihe  Ansariyah)  were  wild  highlanders  whose  level  of 
(iulture  was  lower  than  that  of  the  Sunni  Muslim  majorities  round 
about  tlu'.in,  tluire  were  others  (e.g.  the  Lebanese  Christians  and 
tbo  Palestinian  dews)  who  were  pioneers,  in  the  Middle  East,  of 
Ibe  We, stem  Civilization,  or  at  least  of  its  material  accomplish¬ 
ments.  During  the  years  under  review,  the  Middle  East  was  being 
e.t>(,a.nglc',d,  with  astonishing  rapidity,  in  the  meshes  of  the  Western 
(«!onoinic  system.  'I’he  process  was  illustrated  most  sensationally  in 
the  Palestinia,,!!  citrus  Iruit  exporting  and  urban  development  ‘boom’; 
but  oji  a,  lojig  view  ibis  Ihdestiniajr  movement,  arresting  though  it 
mighli  b(^,  was  dwa,rj'ed  by  the  entry  of  the  Middle  Eastern  countries 
in  Palestine’s  hijitcrbwid  into  the  World’s  mineral  oil  production 
buainosa  on  the  grand  scale.  These  years  saw  the  oil-fields  of  'Iraqi 

_  Mf  Mu<*,h  iv  (heat  I’owca'  w<i«)  (wer  to  roiippoar  on  the  Middle  Hastom  scene, 
it  would  UiHwirodly  not  ho  oitlior  (Jrcat  Britain  or  Prance,  wlio  wore  Iioro  both 
ill  riitroat  a  iiKiro  or  liwH  gracoful  rotroat,  as  the  case  might  bo  •-■nor  again 
would  it  bo  RuHsia,  wlioso  .Middle  Eastorn  policy,  niidor  the  Soviet  r6gimo,  was 
thal,  of  IVatoriiizatioii  and  not  that  o£  aucoadaiKy.  (Soo  tbo  Hurvny  for  1928, 
Part  III  B,  Hoc.tion  (xiii),  and  tlio  proscut  volumo,  pp.  377-8,  bolovz.) 

“  Soo  tlui  proKoiit  volumo,  Koctiem  (ii)  (6)  (3)  of  this  part. 

S(M>  pp.  284  mjq,  203  -h,  301,  bolow. 
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Kurdistan,  and  those  of  Ealirayn,  in  tlio  Persifin  (JulC.  heeonH'  Koin<r 
concerns^' in  addition  to  the  oil-tields  of  (Southern  l'(>rsiH.,  wiiicli 
been  the  only  inij)ortii.nt  Mid(ll(^  lt;i,sl.('rn  oil  (ic^lds  in  <i[ieralinu  l>c('(in' 
And,  during  tlio  siuno  y('a.rs,  arr.'nigx'im'nl.s  were  made  for  openinif 
up  fresh  fields  in  Norlhern  l*(vr,sia„-'  North  Western  '  I  ra((,-'  and  Sa'iuh 
Arabia^  These  events  elTeclively  pul.  'tin'  I’.ible  lainds'  ofllu'  Aliddh- 
East  upon  the  bizarre  ma.p  of  tlu“.  World  as  known  In  h’iiisburv  ( 'irciis 
and  Wall  Street.  And  I. he  IVIid(ll(^  I<Ia.s(.  sc'eined  likel\'  io  rrmain  on 
that  map — even  if  its  oil  n^soure.es  dric'd  up.  or  if  oil  ilaelf  heeanie  as 
obsolete  as  eoal---iji  virtue  ol  an  inailicniahh'  gc'o'p'aphieal  pccnlion 
which  made  the  Middle  East  into  th(>  natural  liio|n\;n'  beiween 
Europe  and  the  Ea.rther  Ea-sl.  in  a.n  air  ininded  and  antoniohik', 
minded  age. 

In  this  .new  eeonoinie  hum  a.nd  hustle,  tlu'  Middh'  Kastern  people.s 
were  showing  no  i,nelina,tio.n  to  play  tiu'  k'gendary  pa;;aiv<-  p.arl  uhich 
was  flatteringly  ascribed  to  ‘()rie.uta.ls'  in  mo.h'ni  tt’eslern  folk  loin 
So  far  from  letting  the  la,tter-day  k>gio,us  ‘tlinu<ler  past’  (|o  plmu.(«' 
helilte,  down  a  steep  ])la,ee  into  the  sea.),  (h<'  Arah.s  and  I’eraians  now 
hega,n  to  vie  witli  th(i  Turks  in  enlisting  under  (he  hannera  ol'  Indus 
trialism.  All  uneo.nseiously  a.ud  miintentionally,  tiu'  D’.treMiand  the 
Hutenbergs  had  set  hnnia.u  spirits,  a.H  widl  as  oil  and  n  a ler,  in  nml  ion 
in  their  wars  of  eeonoinie  eompiest  in  the  Middle  Mast-  ami  (he 
energies  that  would  he  develoiied  by  this  vola.tile  s|.irilnal  foree  were 
far  .harder  to  predict  (iha..n  tlu^  (flleets  o(  tlirmviiig  liu'  oil  resources 
of  Persia  and  Mnui  upon  the  world-market  or  of  hrim-im'  hydro 
electric  power  from  the  ya.i-inuk  fa.lls  to  'IVl  Aviv  :■  .\' si.'n'i  uf  (he 
tunes  was  the  hardness  of  the  l,a,rga,ii,s  wliieh  the  ( lovenmienls  of 
Middle  Eastern  countries  were  now  learning  Io  drive  willi  (  In-  .-real 
Western  oil  interests ;»  hut  the  Middle  Ma,slerii,«rM  were  no  hVimer 
content  simply  to  take  a  liaiuisonie  A-a.ke  olT’  from  lh<-  W<-s«Ti,ers’ 
profits  in  exploiting  the  natural  wea,lth  of  the  Middle  I'la-.lern  -uh 
soil._  One  of  tlie  most  signi(iea,iit  a,Hpee|.s  of  I  he  m-w  bar.mii.M 'wa.s 
an  insistence  that  the  Wi'stiun  oil  e.iil.('rpri,ses  in  Middle  l-la-ilern 
countries  must  employ  local  unskilled  hi, hour  eHelusively  and  must 

^  &eopx).188,vfi(/i/ii,iid22.(,])elow.  “  Scep.g.pt  (((.low  “Sccim  iss  <ii  i  i 

. . . . '-..nt.lthiA';:: 

that  it  might  prove,  in  tlumiCr  !  .t;'/'.,* ) 1  '  '  "uon.-Nvahie 

upon  the  fortunes  of  the  Middle  K, '  <  "uiliand.fv  pn.iound  eilVci, 

“  See  pp.  188-04  and  242-  0,  hekiw.' 
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train  local  talent  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  qualify  for  occnpymg  the 
higlier  posts  in  the  conduct  of  the  business  on  the  spotd  In  certain 
cases  the  Western  oil  companies  were  now  required  to  provide  a 
considerable  number  of  Middle  Eastern  students  with  a  technical 
training  in  Western  places  of  education  at  the  companies’  expense.^ 
I.'iie  Mixldle.  Eastern  Governments  that  made  these  stipulations  were 
exposing  tlieir  countries  to  the  impact  of  a  revolutionary  social  force. 
1,11  this  age  tlie  virus  of  ^  Strakerism  ’  was  wracking  even  the  Western 
body  social,  which,  sh,ox,ild  have  been  more  capable  t,han  any  other  of 
resisting  the  effect  of  a  poison  that  was,  after  all,  distilled  out  of  the 
West’s  own  native  humours.  How  would  this  poison  work  when  it 
was  injected  into  tlie  body  social  of  Islam  ?  That  was  a  question 
whicli,  would  doubtless  answer  itself  in  the  next  chapter  of  the  story. 

(6)  Ihiu  j„SL,A,M.IO  CONGEESS  AT  JeEUSALEM  IN  DeOEMBEE  1931 
I>v  Pbopessoe  H.  a,.  R.  Gibb 
IdK's  ( huKM’al  isla,mi(‘-  Congress 

held  at  JcMusfilem  from  the  7th  to  the  I7th  Decemher,  1931,  was  the 
third  ati(^m[)t  to  (imvene  a  (Jcueral,  Congress  of  representative  Muslim 
orgaui/ntious,  and  the  second  aflempt  to  constitute  a  permanent 
(lulml  Executive  loi*  the  furtherauc-c  l)oth  of  certain  specific  objects 
aud  of  })roj(M‘ls  which  appealed  to  tlie  interests  of  Muslims  in  general. 
I’lu^,  first  Congrevss  wa,s  that  convened  by  a  committee  of  Egyptian 
hiiama  aud  held  af  (Liro  in  May  1926  to  investigate  the  situation 
of  fhe  Caliphaii^  i;he  second  was  the  Tkmgress  of  the  Islamic  World’ 
convon(‘d  hy  King  ^Ab(hfh^Azw.  b.  SaTid  and  held  at  Mecca  in  the 
t)  uiKuiud  rluly  of  the  sa,mc  year.^  Atthelatter,  which  was  attended  by 
otlidai  ddegations  from  the  G()vornmei.its  of  Arabia,  Egypt,  Turkey 
aaul  Alglmuisfiiu,  a-nd  JVom  authoritative  Muslim  bodies  and  associa- 
lions  ill  ofJuvr  (‘-ouniiic^.s,'*  proposals  were  drawn  up  for  the  holding  of 
a.n  aunnal  Congress  at  M(H*ria  lor  flic  discussion,  of  Islamic  affairs, 
wifh  a,  permauenf  Stajuling  Committee.®  This  committee,  however, 
s(Hmus  nev(vr  fx)  have  liecn  emailed  into  existence,  partly  through  the 
relnci/a:n(‘.(^  of‘  fln^  (Joveruments  concerned  to  commit  themselves  to 
membershif)  of  a.  pernnuiont  orga-nization  of  this  sort,"^  partly  because 

‘  |).  2‘M,  holow.  Jjoc.  cit 

•*  See  (lh(^  Hurvotj  for  ,102/),  vol.  i,  pp.  8I»™9().  ^  Op.  cAt.,  pp.  311-18, 

^  iiiiK  \va,H  \n  c.onlra.Kl  i.o  mcniherHhip  of  tlic  Cairo  (jalii)lKitc  Congress, 
which  vvjiH  wholly  non-ollicial  niost  of  tlio  imvinbors  altcmliug  in,  a  purely 
privates  ca,pa.cily  and,  inainly  c.loricaL  tl'immj  for  1025,  vol.  i,  p.  318, 

^  This  r(dii<d;a,ncx^  was  no  doxd)i,  reinforced,  by  the  s'tipula.tion  ui  the  Statute 
of  i.h<^  Congu^HM  that  (^.ax‘.h  country  should  ])ay  an  aruuial  subscriptioti  of  £E300 
\)<)v  d<^Ugat<^  for  th(^  privilege  of  ,repres<3utatiou. 
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Ibn  Sa'ud  himself  bad  iiof  reaped  iwlvaiil-ai^es  \vlii<’ii  lie  liad 
hoped  for  from  the  boldiiiff  of  the  ( longr(\ss  a  l.  Mecca  . 

The  field  was  thus  opened  Cor  a.  (V('h1i  inilial  iv<',  and  (  he  opjairl  nnil.y 
was  seized  by  al-Hfljj  Mulmininad  Amin  al  HiisaynT,  Mulli  olMcru. 
Salem  and  President  of  the  iSuivrcane.  Muslim  Conncil  of  Palestine, ' 
acting  in  concert  with  Mr.  HInuvhaf  'AlT,  Ihe  h'ader  of  Mk-  Indian 
Khilafat  Committee.  The  heginnings  of  this  e.nlla.h(. ration  went  hack 
to  the  Arab  ontbreak  in  Pa.l(\sUne  in  Augnsl.  and  ihs  eonse 

qxrences,^  when  the  eoneern  throughont  tlu‘  Islaanii-  World  I'ound 
practical  expression  in  the  \videspr(‘,a,d  snpporli  given  to  I  hi'  Arab 
claims  before  the  Availing  Wall  ( lonimission.^'  Aller  (In-  taihin'  of 
the  direct  negotiations  in  the  spring  of  lO.'IO  hel  wcani  the  Pale.stinian 
Arab  Delegation  and  the  (lolojiial  Olliia^'  llx^  lead<'rs  of  the  Arabs 
realized  more  fully  ibe  aidvaaii-ag^xs  whicb  inigld'  lx*  gaimal  I'min 
mobilizing  such  external  support,  for  (bdr  aims,  and  (he  relative 
success  with  which  the  .Indian  Khilafat  ( bnunittc'e  was  rep-aded  (o 
have  brought  pressure  tio  hear  upon  t,he  British  ( hiv(>rnm<'n(  during 
the  aftermath  of  the  (urncvral  War"*  marie-  (lunn  ('sp(*ciall\‘  wadtanne 
alhes.  The  alliance  was  sealed  in  .lannary  li>.‘il,  when  tlu'  luidv  of 
the  former  leader  of  tJie  Khilafafist-s,  Mr.  Midiatnmad  '.Ah,  'was 
solemnly  interred  in  (be  pnaanc.t'S  ol  (.Ik*  llai'amu'sh  Shard'  at- 
Jerusalem.® 


The  actual  decision  to  e(»nv(ne  a.  (h>nera.l  ( 'ongr('s.s  was  (akc'ii  a 
few  months  later ,  at  a,  moment,  vvlun  Muslim  liading  was  .still  stronclv 
moved  by  the  situation  in  Pak-.sline,  a.s  t,h('  n'suK-  of  (he  leUer 

addressed  bythe Pj-imo.Minis(,er(.f  the  llnib'd  Kingd(,m  (.,  (he  Zionist 

leader,  Dr.  Weizmann,  on  the  I  lit, h  Pe.hrna.ry,  l<);tl.-  and  of  (h,^  i,s,su(. 
of  the  Report  of  the  Wailing  Wall  Commi,ssi(m  a.(,  (  he  end  of  .lun<'. 


j/’/voM  Hupr<.ra.>,  Musliiu  ('..,a„-il  see  (I,,.  Surrr,,  for 

. . . .  . . . 

^  Bim  tliQ  ^Survey  for  I9IU),  pp.  i>5l  .sw/f/. 

'  See  the  Swrvei/ for  i.W-b  vol. pp.  .pi  ()_ 

Oriente  Modemo.  .Fcliniarv  m  /t  m,.  m-  i  i  r  , 

London  on  the  4th  January  I ’'T,'.*"','  *" 

on  Indian  Eeforms.  The  policy  wllhd  hwhusI  o  '  m  IJ"""'* ’‘‘“‘‘''''•nre 

in  close  proximit.y  to  Mr.  Muliainm-ul'w  * 

See  the  Survey  for  2930,  pp.  .lOl-.'J. 
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At  a  meeting  of  the  Supreme  Muslim  Cotmcil  held  on  the  26th  July, 
the  Mufti  was  authorized  to  send  out  invitations^  On  his  way  back 
from  India  to  England  Mr.  Shawkat  'All  conferred  with  the  Prepara¬ 
tory  Commission,  and  after  midday  prayer  at  the  Mosque  of  al- 
Aqsa  on  the  4th  September  he  publicly  announced  the  intention  of 
holding  a  General  Islamic  Congress  in  Jerusalem  during  the  Muslim 
montli  of  Rajab  following  (between  the  12th  November  and  the  11th 
December),  Tor  tlie  purpose  of  investigating  the  actual  situation  of 
Islam  and  the  measures  to  be  taken  in  defence  of  its  interests’.  The 
invitations  were  despatched  in  the  month  of  October,  and  were 
marked  by  two  new  features  of  some  significance.  In  addition  to 
those  sent  to  the  rulers  of  Muslim  countries,^  to  various  political  and 
religious  bodies  (including  the  Indian  Khilafat  Committee  and  the 
VValdist  party  i.n,  l^gypt)  and  to  prominent  individuals,  invitations 
were  issued  to  all  the  Muslim  Associations  which  had  sprung  up 
throughout  Jilgypt  and  the  Arabic -speaking  countries  dining  the 
immediatidy  proceeding  years,  and  also  to  the  various  corps  of  Shi'ite 
hdama  in  Wyria  a.nd  Mraq.  Idie  significance  of  the  invitations  issued 
to  the  Ibrnuyr'  lay  in  the  perception  by  the  organizers  of  the  Congress 
tluit  tluisc  associafiions  ibrmed  a  new  and  important  element  in  the 
striictnrc  ol:  Muslim  soeiely,  by  which,  for  the  lirst  time,  the  lay  and 
middle  classc^s  were  orga-nized  for  the  furtherance  of  Muslim  objects.^ 
They  liierc-vroro  rcqvi-esc^ntcd,  mucli  more  fully  and  freely  than  the 
ollicaal  delegations  of  Muslim  Governments,  the  genuine  'public 
opinioji’  of  the  Muslim  countries,^  and  were  in  turn  able  to  influence 
opinion  lo  a,  much  greater  degree.  The  invitation  to  the  Shl'ah 
divines  to  partiieipate  in.  the  Congress  was  an  even  more  striking 
i.mH)va.tion,  ituismuc-h  as  it  was  the  first  outward  manifestation  of 
a  now  spiiit  of  eo-opevration,  (born  in  jiart  of  common  adversity) 

‘  SOihaniMii.  hy  (,ho  Multi,  publiwluMl  iu  The  Times,  27l5lx  November*,  1931. 

A(‘, (wording  to  a.  r<^f)(>r(.  (juoiiMl  in  Orlenle  Moderm),  October  1931,  p.  527, 
from  tiho  DaamisouK  lu^wnpapor  Allf^Hd,  iuvit^af.ioas  weua^  issued  to  the  .Kings  ol 
Kgypt  a, ml  Mnup  the  Imam  ol  t,he  Yaamin,  King  'Abdii’l-'A/ax  b.  SaMd,  the 
AmTr'Abdn’lhlh  ol''rra,nsjor(L‘in,Pr(‘.si(l(Hit  Miistiafa  Keunrd,  th<^  ^Saltaxi  of  Ihidra- 
maavl.  |  ?  MaJeallag  aaid  ihe^  Mnslim  priueavs  ol  India  Ipresumably  rocjuestiug 
tlunn  to  smul  repres('>ntativ<^s  |.  Tiu^  Shall  o[  Persia  and  the  King  ofAlghauistau 
are  not  numtioned  in  the  .list. 

Th(^  <*lu(d‘  ol  the^si,^  so(‘l<dles  ‘w<M‘e  tlu^  ‘‘KaiStern.  IjoagueP  {ar-BabitafiT 
sk-Hharqij/ah)  loumh^.d  in  .Egypt;  in  1922;  the  “  Young  Meips  Muslim  Association’ 
{J (vmi'iyaMi' M udw^  lonudcMl  in  Egypt  in.  1927,  with  branches 
in  Pah^stims  Syria.  a.nd  tlrfuj ;  and  the  older  Assoidatiori  for  Tslamic  Guidance’ 
{JamriyakiH-lliddyatTl-lslm^  in  Egypt  and  'Iraq.  Bee  the  article  by 
Prol.  (h  KamplTm(y(n'  in.  Whither  Xelam  f  (eel.  11.  A.  iC  Gibb,  London,  1932, 
(j(olla,ue‘/z),  pp.  102  seqq.,  a,nd  op.  cit,,  p]).  352  seqq. 

During  the  Mec-ca  (Jongress  they  oilicial  dedegations  withdrew  on  several 
ocicasions  in  ordiu*  to  avoid  embarrassments  for  their  Governments. 
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which  held  out  the  hope  of  liealiiijj;  (Jui  age  long  hreaeli  helween  (ho 
Sunni  and  the  Slii'ah  hraneluss  of  Islam,'  an<(  w  hich  fiad  l)e(>n 
encouraged  by  the  SliT'ile  .siipf)or(.  givaai  lo  I.Ik-  Arab  claim, ■;  l.cl'on, 
the  Wailing  Wall  Ooininissioii.  'I’iui.s  (he  ('ongr<',s.s,  iC  i|,  a.s.sciiihled 
as  planned,  would  i)resent  a  nuich  Iriiei-  piclun'  of  (he  rauiu'  and 
currents  of  feeling  in  thcMiiHliiu  World  than  ('i(  her  ol'il.s  prcd(  ■(■(•, ssom. 

The  announcement  of  the  (longn^s.s  and  (In'  i.s,su('  (O'  invilalion.s  had' 
a  mixed  receptio.n.  'I'hc  vague:  (-(aan.s  ('in phnaal  in  i\lr.  Nhau  kaf  '.Mi’s 
public  declaration  gave  rise  l,o  .speeulahion  a.s  (o  the  <"(,ac(.  (>|)ic,.tH 
for  which  it  had  been  convened,  a.nd  a.  ruinour  urns  .s(>(,  on  |■(|,)(.  (ha.t 
it  was  intended  to  reojien  (lie  (pie.sl.ion  of  tlu'  <'ali[iha(c  ;in(|  (o 
nominate  the  Ottoman  ex-Ctdiph  'Ahdu’l  iMi'jid  Elcndi.  'I'liis 
gestion  met  with  vigorous  oppo.silion,  and  thougli  i|.  w.-i;;  cKpliciiFv 
denied  by  the  organizers,"  it  c.onfinued  to  form  a.  .siumhlim.;  block  in 
their  path.  Nor  did  the  fuller  delinil.ion  of  (ho  m;d(cr::  lo  la'  laid 
before^ tlm  Co.ngre.ss  succeed  in  allaying  th(Mi[iposil  ion  entirely."  The 
'ulama  of  the  theologica,!  seminary  of  al  Azhar,  on  (be  one  band 
were  strongly  averse  from  (he  proji'id,  of  (',s(;d)li,sbing  a.  .Mn.slim 
University  at  Jeru.salem  on  the  o(her  hand,  a.  voc.al  si'cMon  of 
modernist  opinion  in  Egypt  d('cla.r('d  (he  (hngri'ns  (o  bi'  of  a  ‘reac 
tionary’  character  a, ml  contrary  (n  ‘tin'  mmh'rn  evohdion  (owanks 
national  states’."  The.se  .senlhm-ids  wi're  naturally  (H-hoed  in  Turkey 
where  the  Minister  for  Foreign  AITalrs  declared  in  (hi'  Mrcai,  .\a(ional 
Assembly  tliat  'I’lirkey  would  ha.\'e  no  d('alings  wil  h  (  hi'  ( 'oni're.s.-i,  a.s 
such  initiailves  a.'re  ol,  no  vn.hie  (.o  a.ny  couid.iy  .  .  ,  ;uid  dis(rae(.  (  he 
peoples  from  the  (lath  of  prognsss.  In  particniar,  ue  ar<'  onpoia'd  (n 
any  internal  or  e.xtormd  policy  which  ninke.s  u.'ie  <d’  religion  -is 
a  political  iustrument.’'*  " 

The  other  Uoyernmeids  also  .showed  .sonu'  hi'sKaiion  in  re.sp.mdinu 
and  made  nKpunes  from  (heir  r('pre.s(m(,ai.iv(>.s  ami  (he  aidliordies  hi 


^  For  a  (liMciiKHion  of  die  cauHcs  a.ii(I  iia,(,ur(' of  I  liiu  ,  i  i  u.  ■ 

■  . . 

“r-  . . . . 

llie  objocis  of  the  (IoIIHIT^H.H  vvorc'  in  luc  t  \  \  W  r 

2)  the  diliuMion  of  iHliuiiie  eultiire:  (.’f)  dcIViiw  <  (■  ho^lr,'''  i'"  = 

[scilicet  JcmmUnnl;  (4)  pms(HwaU<)ii  of  (luUr-niti*  Holy  i  bicnH 

hshment  of  a  Muslim  IhuverHii.y  in!  J,oI  ije 

.A  theological  c()U(igo  Jia(l  aliWMlv  boon  wi.r  o,  in  i  i 

tram  candidates  for  religious  ollice  .lod  fn,,  r  ■b'umalcm  u.  |o 

{Oriente  Moderno,  0(itoh(!r  nm  up  'to.!  51  ‘  ah  ctiurts 

.  IT-  ‘ 

Uid.,  Novemher  1931,  pp.  679-80 
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Palestine.  As  the  Mandatory  Government  had  not  been  officially 
consulted  before  tlie  Congress  was  announced,  the  Mufti  was  sum- 
m.oned  towards  tlie  end  of  November  by  the  High  Commissioner  in 
order  to  dcvline  its  objects  and  was  warned  that  the  Government 
wo'uld  not  allow  the  convening  of  a  Congress  at  which  questions 
miglit  be  raised  affecting  the  internal  or  external  affairs  of  friendly 
Powers.^  Already,  as  the  result  of  a  personal  interview  between  the 
Mufti  of  Jerusalem  and  the  Egyptian  Prime  Minister,  the  Egyptian 
Gove,rni)ient  wer(5  reported  to  have  consented  to  send  delegates.'^ 
Subsc(juontIy,  however,  they  decided  not  to  be  officially  represented, 
but  pbu'-ed  no  difficulties  in  the  way  of  delegates  from  the  Miislini 
Associations  in  I'gy pt  and  from  the  Wafcl.  The  leaders  of  the  Wafdist 
a,nd  LiberaJ  pa.rties  both,  signified  their  personal  adhesion  to  the 
Co.ngress  by  lettcvr  or  telegram.'^  Of  the  Arab  rulers,  the  Imam  of  the 
Ya<ma,n  was  the  only  one  to  respond  immediately  in  a  favourable 
sense.'*  The  oUua-  Ivings  and  princes  maintained  at  first  an  attitude 
ol' rc^serve ;  but,  when  the  Congress  actually  assembled,  the  members 
of  tlu^  HashimT  house  iu  'Irilq  and  Transjordan  associated  themselves 
with  it,  a.nd  .King  '.Abdu’h'A/a/.  b.  Sa'ud  nominated  a  represcuitative, 
who  wa.s,  howcivei',  umihlc  to  roach,  Jerusalem  in  time  to  take  part.^ 
’'The  va;rious  Muslim  .Associations  which  had  received  i,nvitat,i(),nB 
wci*c^,  on  the  other  luind,  rejvrcvsented  almost  without  excc'.ptiou,  and 
all  thc‘-  Sludte  groups  (c'-xetept  that  of  India)  sent  eitlier  messages  of 
a^dhcBion  or  rep  reason  tall,  vc^s,  some  of  whc.)m.  took  a  prominent  part 
in  the  cui'Ciuonicvs  aiul  dcdihcaaluons.  l)ol(..'gates  or  rcq)resontati.vc\s 
also  altciulcul  IVom  Pci'sia,  India,  Ceylon,  Indonesia,  Olilnoso  Jh.i.rld- 
st-a.n,  tlu^  Urals,  tlu^  (tuuaisus,  Jugoslavia,  Morocco,  Algcuia,  Tunisia, 
lahya-  a.,nd  Nigeria.** 

Thc^  orgajuzci’s  of  the  Congress  could  thus  justifiably  congratulate 
trluius(Jv(\s  0.11  tile's  insponse  mack's  to  their  initiative  by  the  outevr 
lslainic‘,  World.  All  the  more  striking,  therefore,  was  the  hostility 
dis[>lay(Ml  t.owards  it)  by  a  la/rgo  and  intluoutial  scxition,  of  Mmsliiu 
ojiinion  in  Palcvstinci  itscif.  ''Phe  Icing-standuig  fainily  rivalrms  which 
divided  a.nd  pa-ralyscHl  Hu's  Arabs  in  every  sector  axid  on  every  issue 

*  IhuL,  p.  579. 

“  77a;  Tinieii,  Dili  Novcaulxvr,  1951. 

OrletUe  Modvmo^  Nov<;nib(a‘  193.1,  p.  580;  January  1932,  ]).  27. 

IbUL,  Ncv(un.I)<‘r  1931,  p.  580.  Ibid.,  January  1932,  p.  29. 

^  S(;v(.M‘al  of  th<;s(;  vvimh;,  a,s  iu  prewious  (‘.on^rc^ssos  ((vf.  the  Hurvei/Jbr  1926,  voL  i, 
p.  H()),  poIiU<;al  from  lluir  native  ciouuiries,  which,  they  w(;re  coiwidored 

t,(>  ‘nainwMit/.  Bui  ihe  proportion  of  timse  at  J('!ruHalc3m  was  ,r(3lativ(3ly  small 
(b(3ina*  praciie-ally  limited  to  couutriciS  under  Ireueh  or  Italian,  control), 
aaul  it  should  not  he  ova^rlooked  that  such  exih3S  ;fr(,.3C|ucn,tly  continmid  to  exert 
a  wide  iuHu(3m‘,c3  within  tlieir  native  lands,  as  well  as  bcyoml  their  borders. 
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of  public  life  suddeuly  (laml  u|)  in  nii  undipjnilH'd  spcclacb'  of  din- 
unity,  wliicb.  wiiM  tlio  dina,s(.rou.s  l)('.('a.us('  it  uas  <‘xlul)i<('d  in 

front  of  such  a  reprcHcntativc  f;'a,th(M'in<f.  'Idic  npjidiHMd.'i  of  i  Ih'  Mufti 
opened  tlicir  pubiic  (aunpai^ui  vvilb  a.  iiiaaiifoMlo  cril  ici/.iu,n  (1h'  Mufti 
and  the  ‘comniksion  of  unknown  p(M'wons’  who  had  Ik'cii  ro.spouujljld 
for  the  preparatory  wox'k  a,nd  for  isKuini;;  tlu'  invitation;; lud  .nppa.~ 
rently  this  was  not  tlio  first  step  in  (heir  ca.iupai'^-n,  (o  judno  by  (ho 
circulation  of  a,Ji  undereuiTent  of  rumours  and  crilh-ism  in  hVvpt, 
and  elsewhere,  before  the  ineelinji;  of  (.he  (Mnpn's.s,  (o  (li<'  ('i1Ve(.  ('h,i,t 
the  real  object  of  the  (tonpress  wa-s  (.<>  stn'iiptlien  I  lie  ixanonal  in- 
fluence  of  the  Mufti  a,nd  of  Mr.  iSluiwka.t  'All  against.  (  h.'ir  loi-al  rivals 
in  Palestine  and  India  res|>ee(.ively."  Mr.  iSha,wkal. indeed,  made 
strenuous  eft'orts  to  plaeatic  |.hc  Ihikist-inian  op[iosition,  !>u(.  willuiut, 
success and,  ininK;dia,toly  a,fter  (.lie  a.ssmnbly  of  tlie  ( 'on!..re;.is,  (|,o' 
Muftis  opponents,  led  by  the  Ma.yor  ol  .lerusaleni,  I’.ajdiib  lley  an 
Mashasliibi,  and  those  ot  several  ot.luu'  (.owns,  eomeiied  a  eounler 
conference  in  Jcr'usa.l(uu  i(.sell,  a.!,  wdiieb  ri'.'-iohdions  were  ii.-i'.ised 
demarrding  a  refontied  emistitution  of  (.he  Nn|uvni(-  Mnslini  ('o'uneil 
and  expressing  lack  of  eonlidenee  in  (.he  Muft-T  as  i(s  l’residen(.‘ 

.rire  Congress  wa.s  duly  inangura.(.(>(l  in  (.he  pri'smiei'  of  .all  (he 
delegates  and  incnibers  on  the  (ith  Dea-einlM-r,  l!):!(.  and  remained 
in  session  until  the  Kith  of  the  sa.me  moid  h,  closing  (inalh  a(  I  a  in 
on  the  17th.''  Apa.rt  from  a  seiinie  a,t  tlu^  imuigural  meeding  in  (he 

tire  supmS'I:;:  ti;tr('I.7r;;l;:;;:[’,  ('7lni7:l's1,?.7l.u7d 

. . . 

■  *«,  Ool„l.„r,M,,,,..ra,,  I,.,  I.,., I  „ 

Sr*™'-  - . . li... 

the  7th  to  the  18(;lr  Doeeuiluir  'Vn'*.!'** •**''  haiud  in  ((u,  i:i.ni,.,i  oC 

P'ilastm (pubhshed at J •id'll •(lieHO'ir  ’  *  ‘<i  (.lu'isl.iau  .fr.-diic  diiilv  juiu'nid 

mittees  were  published  in  i’mdiMli  /r  i  "f  ‘hi'  Snli  ( 'tun 

Jerusalem,  u. cl.).  '  jJusluu  (  aut/n'Sii  m  tin  Jirut 
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mosque  of  al-Aqsa,  arising  out  of  a  dispute  between  a  Wafdist  repre¬ 
sentative  and  two  Egyptian  journalists,  and  terminated  by  police 
intervention,  the  proceedings  were  orderly  and  in  accordance  with 
the  programme.  Eight  committees  were  formed  to  study  and  report 
on  matters  relating  to:  ,(1)  the  Statute  of  the  Congress;  (2)  Congress 
Propaganda  and  Publications;  (3)  Finance  and  Organization'; 
(4)  Muslim  Culture  and  the  proposed  ^  University  of  the  Sanctuary 
of  al-Aqsa’;  (5)  the  Hijaz  Railway;  (6)  the  Holy  Places  and  the 
Wailing  Wall;  (7)  Islamic  Propaganda  and  Guidance;  (8)  Proposals 
laid  before  the  Congress.  These  reports  were  subsequently  discussed 
in  the  general  meetings,  and  were  approved  with  or  without  modi- 
fica'tion.'*- 

’’riie  fU'incipal  recommendations  adopted  by  the  Congress  were 
those  presenirnl  by  the  I^irst  and  Fourth  Committees,  relating  to  its 
own  constitution  a,nd  the  establishment  of  a  Muslim  University  at 
Jerusalem.  The  former  consisted  of  seventeen  articles.  Article  2 
delinod  the  objeci-s  of  the  Congress  as:  (a)  to  cultivate  the  spirit  of 
c.o-opern,tion  a-inongst  Muslims;  (b)  to  protect  Muslim  interests  and 
Holy  Phices ;  (c)  to  dofe,nd  Muslims  against  the  activities  of  Christian 
missions;  (d)  i.o  furtiher  the  establishment  of  Islamic  and  Arabic 
univcvrsitic^s  a.nd  sen’ontihe  institutions,  concentrating  in  the  first 
i.ns(<an<*,e  on  Jerusalem  ;  (c)  to  consider  other  matters  of  importance 
to  Muslims.  Articles  3  to  (5  envisaged  tlie  re-assembly  of  the  Congress 
\wery  s(HH)n(I  year',  normally  at  Jerusalem,  and  made  provision  for 
holding  cxtra.ordimiry  meetings  as  and  where  decided  by  the  Execu¬ 
tive  (-ommittee.  The  c()nstitution  and  functions  of  the  latter  were 
laid  dowji  in  ArtieJes  9  to  12.  The  Committee  was  to  consist  of  the 
President  ajul  twenty-live  moriibers  elected  by  the  Congress,  and 
was  empowtvixul  to  carry  into  clTcct  the  resolutions  of  the  Congress, 
to  ];)r(jparo  the  agenda  for  tlui  next  Congress,  to  organize  branch 
e()mmil)t(x.^s  and  delegations,  a,nd  to  elect  a  Central  Bureau  of  seven 
persons  (diosen  from  a^mongst  the  members  of  the  Congress.  Articles 
13  to  15  dealt  with  the  nuinagement  of  the  Congress  funds. ^ 

'  la  Hpit(^  of  (lie  vciio  ini,]>()H(H.l  by  the  Mairulatory  (h)venim(mt  ou  (liBOUSsious 
mhitin^  i.o  policy  of  'fruMully  Ih> wens’,  the  CorigrcBH  not  only  expreSBod 
itself  strongly  oa  tlun Zionist  (lucHtloii,  but  also  protested  against  mandates 
and  <ioloniza,tion  gxuierally,  and  against  PreiK‘.h  policy  in  M!orocco,  the  anti- 
ndigiouH  policy  of  (iu^  8ovie(i  ({ovorn merit,  a,nd  the  activities  of  the  Italian 
aulhoriti(^H  in  iabya,  in  pa,rticnlar,  Tlie  criticism  of  the  last  named  by  the 
Wafdist  d(^l(gat(?i  'A  bdu’r- 'Rahman  Bey  ‘Azzam  was  so  vigorous  that  the 
Mandatory  ( Jovernmenli  formally  expelled  liim  from  Palestine  (Onente  Modmio^ 
Jamiary  1932,  p,  42). 

“  i.e.  of  the  fvimis  to  be  collected  by  means  of  ‘subscriptions,  contributions, 
and  other  resources’.  It  was  generally  understood  that  the  expenses  of  the 
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The  recommendiiliojiM  ndal.iiiir  to  (,lu'.  |)r()| »<)«■( I  ' I 'iiiv('r,sil v  or.-il- 
A,cj&<x  specified  tjlitili  ill  sIk n 1 1(  1  (uiiKsisii  of  )S(‘V(‘r;iI  iMculf  ii's,*  fhitl 
should  be  couceufi'iiled  in  flic!  (ir.s|,  iii,s(.:iin^('  ii])oti  iii’ovulin;'  dm 
requisite  funds  and  (uiildings  (die  |i].\ceii(iv<'  ('oimuif lee  bcini''  I'ln 
powered,  should  tli is  Ik^  siiecessfully  ai^eonipiislied,  |o  [n'occcd  widi 
the  organization  of  instriuidon),  and  dial.  Classical  Arabic  sliould  be 
the  official  language  of  instriiedon,  faiMidc.s  In'ing  |»ro\  ided  f,,,-  no,, 
Arab  students  to  awiiiiro  a.  siidicienl.  knovvk'dgc  of  Arabic  (dr  (he 

prosecution  of  their  studies.- 


Eurther  resolutions  provided  for  (he  opening  of  u  la'iifral  bureau 
of  publicity,  with,  loca, I  bra,nches,  (,0  ‘[iropaga.ic  (be  jiriiiciplcs  of  (he 
Congress  by  means  ol  nuief.ings  and  piiblicalions ;  (In'  (driualion  of 
local  committees  lor  die  collection  ol' ;Mnnia.l  and  s[iccial  confribn 
tions the  prcparalion  ol  a.n  j\ra.bie  dielr'onar\' ;  (be  proiccdon  o(' 
the  Holy  Places  in  Tale, sdne  by  boycodhig  Zionist  goodn  and  croafinr 
an  agricultural  associa, don  (;o  piindiase  and  c\ploi(.  I'nli'.sdni.'in  laiuls"; 
and  the  establishment  of  an  '  A.ssoc.i.a-tioii  for  Lslaniic  I’ropajpmda.  and' 
bpiritual  Direction’  {.lam  hidin' d  Da'iraf/  irn'i  l/idui/d/i'l  /.•damii/d//) 
to  combat  mis.sionary  aDneks  and  (he  spread  of  a( lieisni  an<l  (o'  mi 
courage  and  improve  Muslim  preaeliing  and  propaganda.  Landv  I  li(> 
Congre.ss  pas.sed  a  vole  of  thanks  (o  (he  Chrisf  ians  of  i'aleal  in'o’an.l 
Iransjordan  lor  dieir  .sympalliy  Inwards  ilself,  .and  neni  a  noeeial 
greeting  to  the  Orl.hodox  Coiihavnee  a,t  daira,  deelariim  (hal  lli<« 
cause  of  the  Orthodo.v  Arab  (hri,sda,ns  was  regard.al  an  |,'ari  of  (he 
common  Arab  canse.'i  ' 

At  the  same  time,  however,  pardenhir  ea,re  ua.s  faken  for  Imlli 

. . . . 

languages  sliould  be sludied  in  llm*  iT  "n  *  •*  -bl  bv  m;';  ,Mti.-.liiii 

place  fSr  mXs7  m  H  )" 

election  of  a  Greek  and  an' Anib  l>  1  d urh  oi''*'r  "'1''  ■’*"I-l«n-lrd  (lie 

Conference  had  proviomJv  Kc.n  •  „  "bMii.salem  re,M|.e<-(ively.  'I'lm 

Islamic  Congress^  '  ^  ^  uawage  ol  congrutidatinn  („  (l,,.  (baieml 
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internal  and  external  reasons,  that  the  Congress  should  not  assume 
the  a.j)|)ea;i‘an(;e  of  a  ihui-Arab  rather  than  a  Pan-Muslim  gathering. 
The  opfxvrtunity  olTered  by  the  presence  of  so  many  delegates  and 
repiesent.atives  (rom  the  Arabic-speaking  lands  was  indeed  seized 
to  hold  an  'Ara-b  (^ojigress’  and  formulate  an  'Arab  Covenant’ 
on  the  13th  December,  1931;^  but  the  members 
who  took  part  in  this  met  privately  in  another  building  and  their 
axdlon  was  .not  assocviatcd  in  any  way  with  the  Islamic  Congress. 
Siinihirly,  a-s  the  result  of  the  voting  for  the  members  of  the  Executive 
(.Cornual,  tJie  taventy-iive  seats  were  filled  by  three  Egyptians,  four 
Indiajis,  four  North-West  Africans,  one  Persian,  one  Javanese,  one 
Turk  (from  VVa;rsaw),  one  Bosniak,  and  ten  Arabs  from  Palestine, 
iSy:ihi,  Mrlup  a^nd  A.ral),ia,  two  of  these  being  Shi'ites.^ 

During  the  first  year  of  its  existence  the  Executive  Council 
assiduously  (‘,a.rri(3d  out  the  functions  assigned  to  it.  The  Central 
Bur(^a.u  wa,s  fo-rnuMl,  with,  the  Persian  ex-Minister,  Sayyid  Ziya’ud- 
!)Tn  TahatabjTT,  a,s  ^(‘.(‘/retary ;  protests  were  drawn  up  and  despatched 
1,0  the  Lc^aguo  of  .Nations  and  the  relevant  High  Commissioners 
and  hordgn  Ministihvs  against  the  usurpation  of  the  Hijaz  Railway,® 
1111(3  Ivc^port  of  the  Wailing  Wall  Commission,  the  Italian  legime  in 
Idhya,,  the  r(3(‘.og,nitioii  givo.n  to  Berber  customary  law  in  Morocco, 
the  pers(3(‘,ution  of  .Muslims  in  the  territories  of  tlie  U.S.S.R.,  and 
against  T^vcay  kind  of  (colonization’;^  and  manifestos  and  appeals 
w(3r(3  issiucd  ai;  inter vais  to  the  Muslim  World,  dealing  with  current 
(3V(3uts  (e.g.  tlui  rol)ell,ion  in  Arabia  led  by  Ibn  Rifadah),®  with  the 
phins  a,ud  proposals  .lor  the  future  University  of  al-Aqsa,  and  with 
oliucr  mai-to'rs,  sue.h  as  the  use  of  the  Muslim  calendar.  Meanwhile, 
'sedious’  or  l)ra-.iH*iu3s  of  the  Congress  were  organized  in  various 

'  TIh^  Ua’iirs  of  line  Bovccaaiiili  w(M’(3  as  follows;  ‘  .1.  Tho  Arab  lauds  arc  a  (com- 
pl(c^(^  a, 11(1  indivisible)  vvholei,  a,n<l,  tluc  divisions  of  whaUwoa*  uaturo  to  which  they 
ila,V(^  Ix'cai  Hubj(3<‘.t<Hl  a,r(3  not  ji])prov(3<l  nor  r(,3(‘.ogniz:ed  by  tli(3  Arab  nation, 
li.  All  <dTor(,s  in  (naa-y  AraJ>  (‘ountry  a,r(3  to  1x3  dircc.b^d  towards  tlu3  single  goal 
of  (,h<a‘r  ccom|)l(3(,(3  indeix^inh^nce,  in  tln^ir  (xitirety  and  iinilied;  and  <3V(3ry  icka 
whi(‘.b  anns  a,t  linnliation  to  work  lor  hxsaJ  arid  regional  politicos  must  he  fought 
against,,  d,  Siu(X3  (*.oloniza,tion  is,  in  a, 11  its  .forms  and  nia,n  lies  tat  ions,  wholly 
in<3ompa,l,ihI<3  with  1,1x3  dignity  a, ml  higlmst  a,ims  ol:  the  Arab  nation,  the  Arab 
na,tion  r(\j<3e.ts  it  a,nd  will  (combat  it  with  all  its  fonces.’  {Orienle  .Moderno^  January 
IhItC,  p.  h*h  and  Arabi<3  journals  g(3nera,lly  .)  Th(3  outgrowth  of  this  nx(3C3ting  was 
a,  proposai.  i,o  <*,onvt3m3  a,  ,kan-Ara,b  0o]igr(3ss  iu  Bagluhul  in  tlm  autumn  of 
1032,  hui,  (,h(3  da,t<3  of  nu3(3ting  was  postponed  and  the  Congmss  had  not  yet 
lx3(3n  h(3ld  by  th(3  spring  of  1035. 

*  Th(3  full  list,  with  th(3  v()t(3S  (cast,  will  hv>  ioimd  in  Deeisw'm  of  the  General 
l\lnsUni>  (Uyngrena  in  Utf  first  Hessiony  j)}).  18-19. 

S(c(c  th(3  tinrveij  for  vol.  i,  pp.  310-17. 

^  Summari(3K  of  l,h(3S(3  prolKcsts  iu  Oriente  ModernOy  Juno  1932,  pp.  331-2. 

S(3e  S(3cction  (x)  of  tliis  part  of  the  present  volume. 
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countries,^  and  a  confcmioo  of  r('i)ivn(Mil.a.i.iv('w  uC  sccfidiiw  w  as  li(vi,i 
in  Jerusalem  in  August  1082  (.<>  diseaiss  wavs  aial  means  lor  (in'  eol- 
lection  of  funds. ^  The  [U’ojcHit  of  tlu'i  ihwv  uiiivei'.sity  was  also  ae(  ively 
pushed  forward,  and  plans  wore  drawn  iij)  for  llu'  ('sfablisiinuaif  (if 
faculties  of  theology,  science,  and  nH'di(aii(\  (o  aceomiiHKlale  aPo 
200,  and  300  students  respectively.''  In  Nova'inber  lO.'L!  I  be  ,Snprcin(i 
Muslim  Council  agreed  to  (!ontnbn((^  an  annual  .sum  in  pca-pelnitv 
to  the  faculties  of  theology  a,nd  He.i(>n(n  from  IIk'  /na//  revemu's 
appropriated  to  the  religious  scIumiIs,  and  n'sehasl  (o  put  (he  l‘alac(( 
Hotel,  a  large  building  erected  by  (lie.  (ionneil  some  year.s  b('for(>,  at 
the  disposal  of  the  university  for  holding  of  elas.ses  (o  Ix'idn 
with.4 


All  these  plans,  however,  threaleiuMl  (,o  suHVr  shipwn'el;  on  (h(' 
rock  of  finance.  The  Muslim  coun(,ri('s,  like  (be  re,s(  of  (I,,.  \\'o,-i,| 
were  floundering  in  the  econoinh!  depre.ssion  ;  and,  (bough  I'ahvdimi 
Mf  was  enjoying  an  econonne  boom,  (lui  Mn.slim  p('a's,nn(rv  waan 
in  dire  straits,®  while  in  the  towns  fend  between  (be  MufE’s 
adherents  and  the  Opposition  ((onEniaal  (n  rage:  unabiilcsl.’’  In  l!)8,'t 
it  was  resolved  to  send  a  delegation,  headcal  bv  tlu'  i\Inf(i  and  (lu' 
Wafdist  ex-Minister  'Allribah  Tasha  (who  Indd  (he  odi.s'  of 'l'r(«a.HUfer). 
to  Iraq  and  .India  to  collect  con(ri  bn  Eons.  I's'twcen  Mav  and  Hcii 
tember  the  delegation  made  a  tour  of  tlu'  princip,nl  cilics,'  in  each  I.f 
which  they  were  received  with  gnait  enthusiasm,  ami  a  conuniEi'c 
lor  the  collection  of  funds  h-as  .scl.  u|).'  No  s(a.(cmeid  aa  (o  (be 
taancial  results  of  this  mtssion  had,  however,  Iks'ii  is, sued  np  (,,  (lie 
time  of  writing.  ’ 


■  -d"^  oompleto  list  of  (,Ii<>H0  is  tad,  aviiilable;  liii(,,  )iesiil<>M  (lie  (w.-n(  v 

foruKHl  in  '('ransjonlim,  ,Svrl;i.  'Imii  Ih'vid 
Yanmn,  Mombasa,  I iidni,,  .Java,  Ilonglmnff,  liiaanm  Aiiv.s,  lierlin  'uul ’( iinievii’ 
^  Onente  Mockrno,  AaguKt  jip.  .(oa  7.  ‘  '  ' 

(pubfiXTh^mrn  of  Uie  (hiitnil  ({urcau  was  an  illunl.r.ilcd  lin.eluini 

■"  . . . . . . ' . . 

Oriente  Modonio,  NovonilHir  licja,  pn  r,K()  1 
^  bee  section  (vi)  of  iliis  part.  pp.  275'  „ 

Onente  Modorno,  May-Octobm-  ppej  „n  ‘'(la  mi  • 
at  Baghdad  was  established  imde,-  the  p  ll  ,•  Llnai'  (‘.i’k in  “1 1 

. li'r' 
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Altlioiigli  at  the  e.tid  of  1933  the  two  years  specified  in  the  Statute 
of  the  Congress  for  its  re -assembly  had  elapsed,  no  steps  appear  to 
have  been  taken  to  convene  another  meeting,  and,  in  spite  of  the 
efforts  of  i-hc  President  and  Central  Bureau,  the  Congress  seemed  to 
be  going  ibe  way  of  its  predecessors.  In  the  spring  of  1934,  however, 
it  onvo  again  (;a,ino  prominently  into  notice  in  connexion  with  the 
war  which  brolcc  out  at  that  time  between  King  Ibn  Sa'ud  and  the 
Imam  o(‘  the  Ya.num.^  This  event  produced  a  profound  impression 
in  the  Aral)  c.oimtries,  and  moved  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Congress  to  appoint  a  Peace  Delegation,  composed  of  the  Mufti, 
'Allfibah  Pasha,  ihe  Druse  Amir  Shakib  Arslan,  and  the  Syrian 
Nal/ionahst  kuider  al-'Atasi  Bey.  They  reached  Mecca  on  the  14th 
A  pill  a,n(l  were  rex^envod  hy  King  Ibn  Sa'ud,  who  declared  his  willing¬ 
ness  i.()  a.(Hi(^pt  iheir  arliitration.  The  delegates  opened  telegraphic 
comiminicalion  with  the  Imam,  and  took  part  in  the  negotiations 
which  resulted  in  the  treaty  that  was  initialed  at  Ta'if  on  the  20th 
M.ay  and  was  puhlislicd  simultaneously  at  Mecca,  San'a,  Cairo  and 
Daamuseus  on  the  23rd  fFime.*-^ 

'fhereafter,  the  Congress  showed  little  sign  of  activity,  and  the 
new  univrvrsiiy  remained  an  aspiration;^  but  the  Central  Bxireau, 
with  it-s  oiruics  in  the  Ha, ram  at  Jerusalem,  still  remained  in 
existe.n(‘e. 


(ii)  The  Admission  of  'Iraq  to  Membership  of  the  League  of  Nations 
and  the  Problem  of  the  Non-Arab  Minorities 

(a)  Intbodxtotoby  Note 

'Vho  axlmission  of  the  Kingdom  of  'Iraq  to  membership  of  the 
Ixxigue  of  Nations  on  the  3rd  October,  1932,  by  the  unanimous  vote 
of  fifty-two  st/at(\s  members  of  the  Assembly  was  an  event  of  historic 
:imp<)rt,a,u(*(^  ajul  into, rest  for  a  number  of  reasons. 

In  t,ho  (irst,  i)la,ce,  this  politicial  emancipation  of  an  Oriental  country 
Jrom  the  (uintrol  of  a  Western  Power  signalized  the  reversal  of  a 
previous  process  o.f  Western  imperial  expansion  which  had  been  at 

‘  B(x^  (xii)  of  thin  pa,rt.  Before^,  tliiB,  the  Bureau  had  organized 

a,  nx'.eptiion  jit  J(a‘UHfilein  for  the  l^x'siaii  and  Afglian  MMsterB  to  Cairo  in 
Jamijuy  a.Ct,er  llu^  ([(nuoustuatioriB  in  the  Persian  Majlis  oti  behalf  of  the 
Ara,l>B  of  PidcBiiiU!)  (see  Ixdow,  seetiou  (vi),  pp.  282“3), 

"  (hiemU  Mode^rnOy  March  pp.  231-2,  April  1934,  p.  298,  May  1934, 
p.  3 hi.  ihdon^  Uviving  liddiih  the  delegates  were  thanked  hy  Ihn  Sa'hd  for 
tludr  KiX'viccB  (f/mL,  May  1934,  p.  340). 

'*  At  th(^  time  of  writing  tin's  Palace  Hotel  was  being  leased  hy  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Pak^stiue  for  the  use  of  certain  of  its  Departments. 
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work  for  the  host  part  ofirvo  hoginniiig  with  thr  dv  f„rto 

establishment  of  the  Eriti.sli  Ea,sl,  iiulia,  (  binpany'H  conin.l  in 
in  A.D.  1765.  Since  tha(.  tiiiKi,  (lu^  foniu'r  proviiici's  of  morilan,',! 
Oriental  empires-  not.  only  in  India.,  but  also  in  Mic  h,ir  I'lasI  and 
throughout  the  Ishimic.  World  ha.d  Ixaai  iias.sing,  on<‘  af'P'r  annlla'r 
into  the  hands  of  Western  I'ovvers  like  (In'at  MHlain  and  b’raiire  or 
Westernized  Towers  like  Eussia,  a,nd  dapa-n  ;  .and.  lone  befi.re  (|,(, 
opening  of  the  twentieth  century  of  the  Ohri.sti.an  Eni.'it  had  conic 
to  be  a  popular  a,ssumpti()n  tha.t  this  proci'ss  u.as  hoih  inevilahk' 
and  kreversible.i  While  the  la.t(.er  day  prud<>rv  of  (he  W,-s(ern 
political  conscience  might  invent,  i.lu'  stidii.s  or  (id,.  „(■ 

torate’  to  clothe  the  na,ke(lnesH  of  (he  ra.pmaly  with  whi,-h  (he 
Western  Hons  and  bears  and  eagk's  w(‘re  .siazing  .and  devouriim  (heir 
prey,  it  was  eominojdy  l,a,kcn  Cor  gra.n(,(‘d  (,h.a.(.  (he  declaration  of  a, 
protectorate  was  simply  one  s(,ep  on  t.he  road  towards  an  eventual 
annexation:  that  the  destiny  of  Mgvpl.^  was  to  he  like  t  hat  of  Een-.al 
and  the  destiny  of  'runisia  like  (,hah  of  Algeria.  And  when  Tlu^ 
mandatory  system  wa,s  devi,s(‘d  a,t  th<'  rea.c('  ( ‘onfermna'  of  Paris  .and 
was  applied  a,mong  other  a,pplica,(.ions  of  i(.  (o  <a-r(ain  .Vsi.atie 
provmces  of  the  Ottoimin  Empire  whkdt  ha.d  hiaai  (aaiqucred  dnrine 
a.e  War  Ot  iDH-is,  i.y  ..ru,„  . . . . . y';;;;; 

not  unduly  eymca.l  to  suppose  (.hat.  ‘manda(.<>.’  w.as  a,  spe,-ious  new 
term  for  protectorate’  (now  t.ha,t  this  once  fair  soun.ling  word  h.a  1 
been  discredited  by  the  use  to  which  it  ha,d  h.aa,  put)  aiid  (ha(,  (he 
post-Wai  mandated  territ, ones’,  lik('  tlu'  prv'  War  ‘prod-ctorat.-s’ 
were  destined  to  become  integra,!  and  permanent,  parts  of  (he  imperial' 

Iraqin  l.h  ^  only  fd(, eon  yea,rs  af(,er  (,he  (irsi,  en(,ry  of  tlu'  Mmidalorv 
ower  s  military  forces  in(,o  Ihighdad,  \va,s  evklen'cc'  (h,a(.  (his  evni<-al 
forecast,  natura  though  it  m igld,  hwo  Ixam,  was  wi<l.>  < ,f  ( h<.  maVk 
One  explanation  of  the  didWenee  in  (he  respeedve  oiKeomes  ,  (he 
Bntish  mandate  for  Tn«,  „n<l  (,he  British  pro(.ee(ora(e  ove.  ('hull. 
ithern  Nigeria  was  to  he  iound  in  the  fa,ei,  t|,a(.,  while  a  p.-olee 

still  always  a  certaiu*'Xnh'w  o'l’  olwaw''  '“'f’ 

eventually,  whether  scoucr  <„•  later  '(he  •  ■  lo  ,  ,V‘r  ‘Z’ 
this  insight  into  the  fu(,„re  was  ami !  I.L  "V' 

Westerners  who  had  played  a  iMawHi-iI ni '  i '  ' /  'I'""'*’''  (Imw* 

tenance  of  Western  rule  in  (Irie/d.al  .alulpS  mat  aaiin. 

onthr'lShDc^i^Tm^^  ov...- 

ference  of  Pane,  Voh  'pp.’ 

section  (i);  the  /or  /po.v  Ihr  ii  iV  ^  '• 

Partm,seotion(ii).  ’  '  ((„.  Sun-n, /,„■  lur.O, 
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torate  was  a  bilateral  relation  between  two  parties  of  unequal  strength, 
a  mandate  really  wa,s  held  in  fee,  in  the  sense  that  it  was  conferred 
upon  the  Mandatory  Power  by  the  Principal  Allied,  and  Associated 
Powers  and,  was  adi:ni,nistered  by  it  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Council  of  the  .League  of  Nations,  so  that  in  t,his  case  some  third 
party  wa^s  involved  a-t-  every  stage.  Tliis  assertion  of  the  principle 
that  tlie  political  control  of  a  strong  progressive  state  over  a  weak 
and  bacrlvM^'ird  o:ue  wa,s  a,  trusteeship,  and  that  the  proper  execution 
of  su(‘,b  Ui  trust  was  a  matter  of  concern  to  the  whole  of  the  com- 
rnTinity  of‘  ;uai/i<)ns,  marked  a  notable  step  forward  in  the  advance 
from  t/he  Ma,(‘.hiavellia.n  regime  of  parochial  sovereignty  towards  a 
now  oo(vuineni(^al  order  of  society.  At  the  same  time,  it  could  hardly 
be  3uainl.a,i,n(id  that,  this  new  element  in  the  mandatory  system, 
wliicdi  distinguished  it  from  the  old  institution  of  the  protectorate, 
was  ard-ually  tilu^,  mosii  ])otent  of  the  factors  which  accounted  for  the 
cnuxncipation  of  Mifuj  in  1932. 

9'ho  (vxt/ra,()r(li,iKiry  k^aturc  of  the  international  transactions  which 
began  with  ti)c  sigiiat.uie  of  the  Anglo-'Iraqi  Treaty  of  the  30th  June, 
1930d  a.nd  wliicdi  (iuliniuatcd  in  the  transformation  of  the  former 
jTuiTKlaticd  teri‘itory  into  an  iiu  lcpondont  state  member  of  the  League 
ol‘ Nations  on  tlu".  3r(l  O(‘.tobo!’,  1932,  was  that  the  Government  and 
the  prevailing  publics  opinion  oi'  tlic  Mandatory  Power  were  at  one 
with  tin's  <h)vcvr,tnnc,nt  a.nd  tlu)  prevailing  public  opinion  of  the 
;ma.n(late(l  t-evrritory  in  jxrcssing  for  a-n  early  liquidation  of  the  inand 
while-  the  hesii-aition  was  sbown  by  the  Permanent  Maxidates  Com¬ 
mission,  whi(9i  was  the  Ijcaguo  Councirs  constitutional  advisory 
body  in  this  field  of  flic  Councirs  work. 

Why  was  it/  tluit  the  rcspccii/ivc  roles  which  would  have  been  con- 
(idcmtly  forcMaisl/  for  the  (Jommission,  and  the  Mandatory  Power  at 
i/lu's  i/inu^  wlum  the  mu/ndate  was  conferred  were  inverted  in  the  event, 
only  len  yeairs  la/tcr? 

TIk'!  (‘ha-ngc".  in,  i/h(^  Britisli  attitude  towards  Great  Britain's  political 
i,iit(a'V(Md.i,o,n  in  Trai(j  wa.s  one  example  of  a  sudden  but  profound 
ali/orat/i(),n  i,n,  i/bo  gejua-al  atti.tude  of  the  Western  Imperial  Powers‘S 

t/lso  p.igi’iatiux.^  o:C  i/liis  treaty,  see  the  Siirvei/for  19S0,  Part  III,  section 

(vi). 

^  9'lie  (‘.ha.ig‘<',  of  a4/l/il.u(l<'.  <l<u‘.]a.r(^-(l  itself  (Mirlic'st  in  Croat  Britain;  it  was 
Hl<)vv(‘-r  io  a.|))K^M,r  in  I^*a,n<‘e;  and  tlier<\  was  no  ira<‘e  of  it  in  Italy,  who  had  had 
no  oppori, unity  of  tiring  of  a  fruit  which  she  had  newer  IxHin  perxnitted  to 
ta.st(^  th<^  loss  of  lln^  last  nnujiants  of  the  Venetian  Ein])irein  the  Levant. 

(^xp<‘ricin<‘<^  of  th-ajic.('.  in  Syria,  and.  the  L(d)a,n<)u  hetweon  the  Armistice  of 
191  <S  a,n<l  tln^  IIuh".  of  wril/ing  in  19^5  is,  howeven*,  iustructivo.  In  1935,  the 
<^x(n*(‘,ise  of  po1iti<‘,al  a,ntlH)rity  in  the  Levaart  nndoiihtedly  seemed  very  mneh. 
J(^ss  d(sira,bh‘.  in  hh'cajch  (^yeH  than  it  ha,(l  be(‘.n  f(dt  to  bo  soventoon  years  before. 
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towards  the  exercise  of  political  cojitrol  in  Orieiit-al  coimf  i-it's.  'ILis 
kind  of  dominion,  which  had  formerly  Ix'eii  rej'ardf'fl  as  llu'  elul'f 
prize  of  Imperialism,  had  now  (^ome  in  he  lookt'il  upon  no  lonpnr  as 
a.  pi’ecious  asset  Imi;  rather  as  a.  hur(I(ai.soin<^  and  ('mharrassinn- 
liability.  The  now  attitude  was  tlu^  oulnouK'  of  new  faels.  Eor  one 
thing,  the  value  oi  tlic  jneidentaleeojioinic;  [iroiilsofi  )rien(al  doniiniou 
had  become  relatively  of  less  aeeoiiul,  than  lad'on'  in  a.  world  whub 
had  recently  opened  up  I, he  eeouoiuie.  r(\sour(a‘H  of  Africa,  as  wadi  as 
those  of  the  Americas. h’or  another  lliing,  ihe  |.oll  of  mililarv 
financial,  and  nervous  cfhnt  ihai;  was  (>.xa.e.|.(al  from  a.  Wesl('i-n  Power 
by  the  task  of  governing  an  Orhudnl  pe<iple,  had  laaai  vasllv  in 
creased  owing  to  the  infeetio.u  of  one  Oriemia.!  p,‘oph-  alier  amdluT 
through  then- on  forced  (tontac.i,  wil.h  l.lu^  W(>s(,  by  (!,<'  W’eslern  virus 
of  Nationalism,  which  now  spurred  i  heui  to  altaiu  for  I  iK'iu.solvt'H 
that  status  of  jiarocdiial  sovereign  imh'peiuh'neo  uhieh  was  (heir 
Western  compicrors’  own  cherished  poliliiad  felish.:'  'flu.  inllmnua'  of 
both  these  new  hicts  upon  British  polie.y  towards  'I  rii<|  will  heappareni, 

In  the  Middle  HuMtern  se,c,(,ioa  ol'  (he  Oricni.al  World  (ho  iiwl.loi.ou 
economic  pro:rd,R  had,  of  course.,  renal, ly  nsauved  a  aoP.hlc  odd  ■ 

the  swHt  rise  of  nuuera.l  oil  i,„  (h<.  ra.ak  of  a  LV  '.' '...liuildif;  ‘ll 

i':.-d.crn  oil  r, olds 

scale  of  the  oir.pnulnclhln  indi.sl rj-  in  111;!  NoV'tCw.l  an'irur::;; 

‘'‘’'“■''“'d"iiaircH  to  expUiit  to  full  caiiaritv  "l li<'‘"M*id'dlo 

Eastern  oil-reH(uves()vcrvvl!i\^^^  hn,<l  Hctmiivd  •»  wmm  nn.;  r  n  ,•  i  - 

section  (X);  the  /hr  0-S'  INh  Vol,  i.  |•a^|.  111. 

indirect  form  of  control  ihroulh  whth‘(s!l  )  L'  a^lnutustral i<h,  in  <hc 
mandatory  rosponHibilities  in  'Lmi  |„de'ed  ihe  'onl  i’  '''“‘''‘•■"'d''''*  I"'*' 
as  txnpopTxlar  in  'Inin  as  ‘nrolicdo /u-  ^  !  i  'V  dI,  in  }ns 

Nationalism  can  be  trac.ed  to  tlime‘r.'aus<>H  ri*du.  (irsi  ul'u'-^'”'f !'  "‘.‘'‘‘•“*.'''’‘"1* 
oommnmty,  which  was  tin.  domina.ut  e  m„a  '  u  '  , 
privileged  rulinpr  class  of  ilio  „i,i  ou  "f  InKi,  had  part  id  tho 

itself  to  accepting  thi^  sliitus  of  a,  ‘suS 

In  the  second  place  tIH^  Kn'fmii  A  *  ^  *  native  [lofutlal lou 

modern  WesternotZ  S  mJioud  ^  uheu  the 

throngli  tlie  Ottoman  courifrics  ■  ^“d  tiHiuniiildtin  lind  alivn<ly  sprcatl 

not  merely  ■wclcomtMl  and  cii'conrMr/wi  tliDiu.stdvt'H  hud 

stimulated,  tEe  sense  o.f  Aral)  Nb I  d<dih('ra.Udy  limpiivd  and 

as  a  potent  weapon  for  Irag^Ii^lt  tlS  "[ 

the  Armistice  of  1918,  this  ed™,!  (oolsi,,  mi  i'  I  l>a(..  after 

forged  it.  '  "  rut  the  haiul  I  hat  had 
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to  any  student  of  Anglo- ^Iraqi  relations  during  the  years  1920-~32. 
A  conquest  which  had  been  hailed  during  the  War  of*  1914--18  as  an 
Eldorado  was  found,  by  painful  experience,  to  be  something  more 
like  a  liornets’  nest ;  and  lor  at  least  ten  years  before  Hj,s  Britannic 
Majesty’s  (lovoi-nmcMit  in  the  United  Kingdom  informed  the  Secre¬ 
tary-General  ()j  the  League  of  Nations,  in.  a  note  of  tlie  4th  November, 
]92i)p.  of  their  iniieni;ion  to  support  an  application  from  the  Govern¬ 
ment  ot  li'ari  foi*  a^dmission  to  the  League  (implying  a  previous 
termination  of  tlu’;  inaiuhitory  legiine)  in  1932,  the  cry  ‘■'Get  out  of 
MesopotamuL  luul  b(^(Mi  one  of  the  popular  'slogans'  of  the  vulgar 
pj'css  in,  Grca,t  Britain. 

11  these  (ionsidci’ations  explain  the  British  eagerness  to  liquidate 
tiu^  mandates  Ibr  'Iracp  wliat  accounts  for  the  hesitation  of  the 
Manda,tes  (Jommissio,n  in.  recommending  the  Council  of  the  League 
to  a(!(‘rMlo  to  this  British  desire?  The  oxplajiation  is  tliat  the  Mandates 
(.Commission  agrccnl  with  tJie  Jhitisb  GovcrumGiit  and  people  in 
regarding  the  nuindai/O  a.s  a.  resp():nsil)ility  ratlun  than  a  privilege, 
a.nd  was  a-nxious  to  make  sure  that  a  responsibility  whicJi  Jiad  been 
d(4ibcralely  assumed  should  nof  be  pretmituroly  sloughed  ofl.'-^  The 
(Commissio,n\s  reciognition,  that  the  responsibility  had  heo,n  eiTcctively 
and  luunancly  discharged  np  to  date  wa,s  a  tribute  io  the  M.a.ndatory 
Power  s  past  p(M'r()rmanec^,  but  at  the  same  time  the  Gom mission’s 

^  j^urveif  for  1930,  p.  ;r2,l. 

"  T\w  IWliMi  (U)vcninuMiPH  (MigcrncKH  to  get;  rid  of  ilic  mandate  I'or  draij 
was  in  <‘.onH|)i(uious  eoni<rast  to  (iJu'i  n'luc.ta/uee)  ol!  the  Freu(‘h  (h)V<inuueut  to 
KurnMuh^r  tin^  iU5Ui<Ia,t(^  for  the  Lehanon,  a,nd  Syria  (see  tlui  Stirvei/  for  1923, 
Vol.  i,  Pa,rt  1 H,  wndion  ( vii) ;  i\\i^  Himnuj  for  J92H,  l>art  III  B,  sc^.etion  (vii) ;  the 
tl'wrveif  for  1930,  .Ihirt  III,  Heel, ion  (iv);  and  the  preH<.nit  volume,  HtMiiion  (vii)  o.i’ 
tiliis  part  h(‘low);  junl  in  this  dilhnvneci  l)etw(Mni  the 'r(*Hpe(;tive  afttitudes  of  the 
two  Mjunhitory  Bovv(n‘s  In  t,li(i  Middle East  there  was  an  <^lem(nitor  para,dox,  sineu 
tlu^  L<‘l>anes<^  (whom  th(‘-  KuMich  S(‘.(uned  even  less  inclined  to  emancipate  than 
th<7  w(n’<^  ineliiKsl  to  (ninuu'.ipate  the  Syrians)  were  e,ertainly  the  most  mature 
politically,  on  aj  VV(sti(n’n  st^aiinhird,  ol!  the  thr(H*>  Middle  .Easlicnai  peoph^s  in 
(jinstion,  wlnh^  tlu^  hSyriaais,  in  tlna'r  turn,  wen^i  not  so  immature^  as  tlu^  'Irfujls. 
11  th(^  Ercmeli  pal(a^  was  th(^  right  pares  tlnm  tln^  Pen'inanent  Ma,nda.tes  (Commis¬ 
sion  luid  <‘er<,ahdy  good  ground  i’or  Ixung  appn^lnmsive  lest  th(^  British  (lovern- 
nnnit  might  h(^  see^kiug  to  move  too  fast.  In  th<b  light  of  the  seepna,  a  .Ereiieh, 
critic,  of  British  policy  might  well  maintafn  that,  in  1932,  the  Mraqls  were 
n,ot  ye.t  ripci  poIiticaJly  for  shouldering,  urmided,  llui  responsibility  of  govern¬ 
ing  a,  si, a, to  whieli  ea)ntaan(xl  such  iutracta,ble  alien  minoriti<‘s.  The  .Ereiieh, 
tin’s  critic  might  poiiit  out,  had  not  inade^  th<i  corresponding  political  mistake 
of  phielng  th(^  Druses  and  NusayrT  and  Shfi  minorities  in  Syria  prematiirely 
under  thth  dominion  of  the  Sunni  majority  therci.  To  this  hypothetical  Froneii 
e.ritidsm  a  British  a^pologist  might;  be  tempted  to  reply  that  the  nectssity  for 
(vtle(‘llvely  propx'.tiug  the  minorities  was  a  not  uuwele'onuj  pretext,  in  Froueh 
nnmls,  for  stiinning  tln^  Preneli  mandate  out-  -tl,ie  French  being  still  in  that 
niiM^iKxmth-ecnitairy  state)  of  mind  in  wliieh  Oriental  dominion  was  regarded 
as  an  asstd  and  not  as  the  liability  which,  it  had  actually  coxno  to  bo. 
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anxiety  was  a  reflection  upon  the  Minidatory  ]:h:)W(^r  s  prc^sinit  |>o]icy. 
Both  the  tribute  and  the  reflecvivion  'were  Uy  i  hr 

By  far  the  groalnst  ot  the  ina.ny  issiuN'^  thai  were  raiard  by  Mi<> 
British  note  of  the  4tli,  N()V(anll)eiy  1929,  was  (h(‘  <|u<\slion  of 
what  would  hapf)(',n,  in  a  e()nii[)k’!i'ely  (anai,nri[)ai.(Ml  Ivingdoiu  oi’  dra.(| 
to  the  non-Arab  ininoriHes;  ajid  in  its  nuad-  of  (his  <|U(‘s(,i()n 

the  M.andatory  lk)wer . whie-h  ha.d  ])erhaps  eoidrivaMl  (o  roiubiiu^ 

generosity  with  seJf-interest  ill  its  (‘.oinplaecnny  (owards  Mra<ji  Arab 
Nationalism— wa-s  (‘-erta.inly  ofxai  Iro  r.ril.ieisin.  niiHdecadh  (aai 
tury  form  of  cynicusrn  would  ha,v(‘.  (‘.omis(^!l('d  En'ai  lhalain  to  phaid 
that  her  concern  for  tlu^  proliccvtion  of  (,1h\s(^  nu’nori(  i(\s  oijligtal  lua* 
to  mahitain  her  politicaJ  a,s(Huida.ne.y  <)\au*  Mra(|  in  .sern/la.  savru- 
lonim;  the  twentioth-eentury  vaa-sion  onju^  sanu^  niHalifyitig  poliiicad 
ontlooh  tempted  her  to  [)l(^a.d  a,  <^o.nr.(a*n  for  (  lu^  n^ali'/al  iou  {>(’  (Jh^ 
aspirations  of  Traql  Arab . Nat  ion  a.l  ism  as  a.  groumi  tor  d(NiIini.^  raJiua' 
cavalierly  with  the  problem  ol‘ tlu^  .non-  AraJ)  minori(i(^M’  rigids  and 
needs. 


Ihe  dcrcnco  ol.  a  juinority  s  rigid.s  againsli  an  aggr(\ssiv<^  ma  joral-vV 
Nationalism,  and  not  the  dehaiecs  ol'a,  snbj(H*t  na.(ionali(y  a<!:ains(.  a-n 
aggressive  foreigji  imperialism,  was  ilms  (lu^  <‘a,u.s('  wluVb  ihe  Alan 
dates  Commissioji  found  its(tr  calk'd  upon  (,o  (tiainpion  ;  and  (his 
was  a  sign  of  the  times  In  an  ii^e  wlam,  throughout  a.  \\’(\sl rrni/nd 
world,  the  totalitarhui  .national  s(,at(^  was  (aking  tlu'  plnc’c  of  llu' 
nmlti-national,  empire  as  ihe  sin.n(hird  form  ol'  f)aro(ddal  polillral 
organisation,  d^he  Assyrians  in  Ilrap  ihe  vicdims  of  llu^  same 
tmai  ol  the  political  wluad  as  (/Ih^  (huauans  in  Polami  or  tlu'  dtnvs  in 
Geiinany;  a..nd  irom  tlu^  huma.ni(.aria.n  sljindpoiid-  (lu'  (tuange  wan 
not  for  the  better ;  for  the  subj(H‘t  .nationaliihss  of  tlu^  old  rfginu'  had 
not  been  taced  with  that  prospect,  ol*  the  (ntal  suppn'ssioii  of  (  hctr 
national  individuality  whieh  vva-s  the  prospc'ct-ive  doom  umh'r  tlu^ 
new  lAgimo,  of  the  alien,  minorii.icvs.  ddns  pa,rti<udar  vlumee  for  (lu^ 
worse  was  woild^^^^  H,  vva.s  aggravulnd,  in  nonWeslern 

countries  like  ira,(|,  by  the  faeti  that  lunv,  Nationalism  dstdl'  was  not 
a  native  disease  hut  aai  exotic*,  iidectlcm  whosc^  ra,va.<^(*s  were  (lu^ 
greater  inasmuch  as  the  pa-ticmts  had  nol,  hec'u  imxmhdcd  against 

al^ic  Woild,  by  tlic  Jacli  that;  ihn  ixHanitly  iinporhai  U'r,slcni  i(l(-a 
of  Nationaxtywaa  contrary,  in  i(,H  cKwuuas  <■(>  (,lu>  tnwlKu.iial  .‘(lum 
Md  constitution  of  tho  .Wamio  l>ody  social,  wlii<'U  had  gone  liu- 

SdtffrJT®  Vooph  ofdilTcrc.d,  (annmu,.i(.icH, 

with  difleient  social  heritages,  arc  to  live  in  luirnu.nv  t.igct  hci-  wlu'u 

they  are  geographically  interinmglod.  Tlie  Othauaa  I.npirc!  in- 
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spired  by^  the  traditions  of  the  Arab  Caliphate,  had  accorded,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  to  the  non-Muslim  and  non-Turkish  communities 
within  its  frontiers  a  degree  of  territorial  as  well  as  cultural  autonomy 
which  had_  never  been  dreamt  of  in  the  political  philosophy  of  the 
West.  And  in  Traq,  which  was  a  successor-state  compacted  of  three 
Ottoman  provinces,  the  recollection  of  this  liberal  regime--which 
loomed  larger  than  the  memory  of  occasional  massacres— was  one 
of  the  psy(.ih()logical  factors  that  made  it  Ixarder  for  a  Hakldyari 
Assp'ian  tluin  for  a  German  Jew  to  reconcile  himself  to  the  status  of 
a  hsecond-(v!ass  (jitizeiC  in  an  alien  national  state. 

Jfor  tliose  roa,sons,  the  minorities  problem  overshadowed  all  the 
other  problems  that  were  raised  by  the  liquidation  of  the  mandatory 
rc^gime  in.  Mra(| ;  and  it  lias  therefore  seemed  convenient  to  take  up, 
from  the  poijit  rca,chcd  in  previous  volumes,  the  story  of  the  relations 
betwcxm  these  minorities  and  the  Arab  National  Government  at 
.Bagh(la-d  before  dcscviibing  the  diplomatic  procedure  at  Geneva  by 
whkih  the  Kingdom  of  Traq  was  duly  emancipated  from  the  manda¬ 
tory  (umtrol,  ()1  (treat  .Britain.  The  minorities  problem,  however,  was 
noli  t-hc^.  only  [irolilem  involvxxl.  Besides  having  to  determine  its 
position  v'is-d-v'i.s  its  own  .non-Arab  subjects,  the  Kingdom  of  'Iraq 
Juid  also  to  seti/lo  itis  rehitions  with  oxitsido  Powers:  first  and  foremost 
with  the  Ujiited  Kingdom  ;  in,  the  second  place  with  the  states,  both 
,no,n-Aral)  and  Arab,  tiuit  wcu’c  M  rilq’s  immediate  neighbours  ;  and  in  the 
third  '[)hu*.e  with  .Powers  like  tiie  'Iraq  Petroleum  Company,  which, 
in  Middle  J^a.stcrn  eyes,  aqvpoar-ed  not  the  less  formidable  for  beingflie 
embodimcmts  of  private  ccxmomic  instead  of  public  political  force. 
These  .rcdallons  botwexm.  the  JBaghdad  Government  and  external 
I.N>w(vrs  a,re  dealt  with  in  iliis  volume  after  the  relations  between 
Baghdad  aaid  ilie  minorities  but  before  the  record  of  the  procedure 
leading  to  the  Ii(juidai)ion  of  the  mandate  and  the  admission  of  Iraq 
to  membersliip  tif  the  League. 

(b)  .It'ULA^noNs  .nnTwnnN'  Tiii!]  A:ea,b  National  Government  at 

BA(an)Ai)  ANJ)  TUhj  non-Arab  Mincxiuties  in  the  Kingdom 
Traq  AmxoR  run  Kritish  Government’s  Notification 
OF  THE  4Tii  November,  1929 

(1)  The  DiJfereM  Minorities  and  their  Respective  Attitudes  and 

Aspirations 

Oxit  of  a  total  population  of  2,849,282  with  which  the  Kingdom 
of  'Iraq  was  credited  in  the  census  of  1920  the  non-Arab  minor¬ 
ities  accounted  in  the  aggregate  for  some  776,000:,  that  is  to  say,„ 
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approximately  27  per  cent.;  but  tliiH  non  .ArnJ»  doinont  uuk  very 
unequally  distributed  between  tlie  .s(iv('rn.l  eonununiiieH  oC  vvliieii  it 
was  composed;  and  those  eomin unities  (lilb'.nMl  lu-olnuiullv  .'iiuonir 
themselves  not  only  in  ,nuin(wieji.l  .slr-englii  l)nt  in  ndij^itui,  cnK.ure 
language,  institutions,  ooenpatiou  and  relntion  to  Ibe  eoindry  of 
which  they  were  now  (utiztjiis. 

There  was  one  connminity  the  Assyrian  Nc-slorian  Chris! inns 
of  whom  only  about  a  <[nartor  weiv  nativ<>.s  nf  tlie  l(>rriior\  ineliuh'.l 
within  the  frontiers  of  the  Kingdom  of  'lrii,(|  as  l  iu'se  at  l,iui 

time  when  'Iraq  was  in  luoeess  of  being  ndniitlod  (o  inenibersiiin  of 
the  League  of  Nations  (4tli  .Noveinlx'r,  l!)U!)  lird  Oefolx'r,  I'j;):') 
The  rest  of  the  Assyrians  (iluit  w(n'e  (lomie.iled  in  'lrii((  at  that,  time 
were  refugees  who  bad  eoine  in,  at  dinen'iit  dales  sine(>  (h<'  outbn'ni- 
oftheWarof  1914 -IS,  from  I'ersiaand  from  the  lerrilories  llia.ti.ad 
remained  under  Turkish  sovereignty.'  'I’lua-e  w.-.s  anollaa-  e(.in. 

mumty~the  Kurds . who  were  an  a.rbitra.ril  v  S('grega  ted  frael  ion  of  a 

Kurdish  population  whieli  was  r)a.rtition('d,  at  this  lime.  I.,>lueen  the 
four  sovereignties  oi'  'jra<i,  l>ersia„  Turing'  and  Syria."  Tl,<«  nN.Kv’ 
tive  Kurdish  subjects  of  tluw,  four  stales  were  'livinu  in  <aannae| 
masses  m  contiguity  witi)  om^  anotiuu-.  Tluav  wme  olher  non  Arab 
communities  in  'irruf  for  (yvampl.y  tin.  'I’nrks,"  tln«  .\rmenians 

the  Jews  and  the  Baha’is . who.  lilm  the  'lra(|T  Kur.ls,  w.-re  fragment^ 

of  peoples  that  were  spread  widely  ov(>r  the  faee  of  11,.^  earth  bat 
Who,  unlilce  the  Kurds,  wow  not  in  direct  territorial  eontad.  with 
then  Iflnsmen  under  other  sovoreigntic's.  And  t  ln'ie  w<'n>  ol  lu'r  e(an 
mumties,  again~for  exam[)le,  tlu^  YayhlTs'*  and  tin*  (hahlaeans  (i 
the  ex-Nestorian  Uniate  Catholiesy  who,  like  tluU'opts  in  K.nV.t' 

were  destitute  of  kinsmen  alu'oad."  ' 

I'r" 

. I,.,, 

1925  VTT^  rm  i  n  ^  ^  ^  ouwnn  l  iuhe/and  -joo.  ;M.  \,\l 

A  '4,  '"i.  i. ■.«»; 

in  all,  of  whom  about  I  r,(j(  ,  ,  nhoul.  :i.0(in,nnn  Kurds 

about  600,000  in  tluMlisnutod’ .  "''  '‘‘I'-  "■houi.  "nn.nnn  in  iVr.sia, 
vilayet)  which  was  ovoiiiu  illvM  J  (approximately  euiueideitl,  wiMi  Ih,,  .Mosul 

Turkey  ((Swr^ey /or  XOsI,  up.  “1*“"%  lemlureed  by  relugees  from 

“  See  the  Survey  for  im,  Vol.  1,  p.  470. 

Op.  at,  pp.  476-7.  ^ 

Op.  at,  p.  477. 
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In  habitat  and  occupation,  the  Jews,  Armenians,  and  Chaldaeans 
were  townspeople  engaged  in  trade,  while  the  Nestoiians,  Yazidls, 
and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Kurds  were  highlanders.^  Of  the 
Kurds, ^  again,  some  were  cultivators  of  the  soil  while  others  were 
no:m,adic  luvrds men  wh,o  were  accustomed  to  migrate  twice  a  year 
between  tihoir  simuner  and  their  winter  pastures ;  and  there  was  at 
least  one  hirge  Ti*a(jl  Kurdish  tribe,  the  Jaf,  whose  summer  pastures 
lay  on  the  JY-rsian  side  of  the  Traqi-Persian  frontier.^  In  the  matter 
o;f;  instituti,ons,  these  nomadic  Kurds  were  living  under  a  primitive 
tribal  dis])onsa.ti()n,  and  many  of  the  sedentary  Kurds  under  a  feudal 
regime,  while  iiuu’o  were  other  Kurds,  again,  whose  social  conditions 
wore  not  so  diilcrcnt  h'orn  those  of  the  rural  population  of  a  modern 
Western  staffer 

The  .naiivo  speech  of  all.  these  minorities  was  some  non-Arabic 
laaiguage ;  but-  this  negative  description  covers  a  babel  of  tongues. 
While  tiK',  urba.n  (.5hrist-ians  were  mostly  bilingual— speaking  Arabic 
as  well  as  theur  own  naf-ional  idiom— the  Assyrians  spoke  a  Syiiac 
diakxit-  whi(;h  wa.s  a-  non-Arabic  member  of  the  Semitic  femily ;  the 
'IhirJvS  spoke  a,  diah'set  of  Western  Turkish  which  was  hardly  dis- 
t-i.nguishaJ)lo  li*o!U  'Osnuudi;  a-nd  the  Kurds  and  Yazidis  spoke  a 
Wost“lra..nia.n  dia-lo(*I)"-’  of  the  Indo-European  hmiily— w.lrich  was  sub¬ 
divided  ini-o  as  iminy  J()c‘.a,l  va-ricties  as  there  were  tribes  axid  valleys, 
a-,n(I  which  ha-d  not  yet  been  stabilized  or  standardized  by  the  process 
of'  Ixving  used  as  a-  vehicle  for  literature. 

,I,u  rciligioji,  aga-in,  the  divisions  were  not  less  numerous  or  profound, 
Th(^.  Mra(|I  Kurds  aaid  Turks  were  Sunni  Muslims;  the  Ass^yrians, 
Oha-ldaea,,ns  a-,nd  ,Armenia;ns  were  Christians  of  three  different  denomi- 
na-tions  ;  whik^  l-lu^  Ya-zTdIs  a.nd  the  Baha’is  each  hold  peculiar  religious 
tojuds  of  their  <)w.u. 

.[f  a-ll  i-hcsc';  .minorities  .had  reacted  equally  unfavourably  to  the 
politica-l  ciua..nc.i[)a-l-ion  of  i-hc  Kingdom  of  Mraq,  th©  Arab  National 
CovcuMuuout-  a-i-  Ba-ghda-d  might  have  found  itself  in  a  difficult  pre- 
di(‘,a-m(\nt  i-hough,  ove.u  then,  it  would  almost  certainly  never  have 
had  to  re(dv<).n  wit-li  i-ho  (soncorted  action  of  a  non-Arab  bloc.  As  it 
turned  out,  the  (h)vcr;nmc.nt  found  little  difficulty  in  arriving  at  an 

])(>i  ansigiuHl  in  lolo  (io  Mrruj  or  was  to  be  partitioned  between  Iraq  and  Syria 
(h<h^  Hoctiou  (viii)  below). 

‘  Por  tih(^  physiographical  and  climatic  contrast  between  tlie  Basrab  and 
Bagb(la-d  vilayc^ts  on  the  on<^  Jnmd  and  the  Mbsul  vilayet  on  the  other,  and  for 
vjirious  zones  of  which  the  Mosul  vilayet  consisted,  see  the  Survey  for  1925, 
VoL  i,  p.  474.»q). 

Report  on*  Iraq  for  1M  year  1951  (London,  1932,  H,M.  Stationery  Office 
-  "  Colonial  JSIo.  74),  p.  32. 
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understanding  with  the  wwikcr  ,non-Ara.l)  coniiiuinh  u'h,  so  ( lia,(,  j,, 
practice  the  'Iraq!  iDinorilic's  [a’ohh'ni,  (hiring  (In'  period  nii(l(>i' 
review,  meant  the  dual  prohlcnn  oCtlie  Kurds  and  I  In'  Ass^•ria^s. 

Before  dealing  in.  detail  with  Ihe  Baghdad  ( Jovi'rnnieni.’s  relalioii.s 
with  these  two  coniimunti{\M,  it  may  he  vvdl  to  nn'iition  that  liu'  Arab 
authorities  exerted  themselv<is,  during  these  (critical  \'('ari;,  (o  <>stal) 
lish  and  maintain  contact  with  all  tlu‘  non  Arab  minorities  alike.  A 
tour  of  the  Kurdish  districts  of  Trail  was  made  by  the  llidr  A[i|>an'nt 
to  the  throne,  the  Amir  (Jha/.i,  in  llie  ('arly  snmnu'r  of  .-nid 

in  the  August  of  ilio  same  year,  al'Icr  llic  pnblieaiion  of  Hh'  .Anglo. 
'Iraqi  Treaty  of  the  ttOth  dime,  Ihdd.  this  visit  was  folloncd  nirhy 
a  joint  tour  in  which  the  Acting  Prime  Minislm-  of  'lr;i((  and  (he 
Acting  British  High  (V)mmissio.ner  ('a.ch  imnh'  a.  sta  tmmmt  to  tlu'  loea-l 
Kiu’dish  notables  a.t  the  tlrnic  a.dmi,nistra.tivc  eentri's  .\rbd,  Kirkuk 
and  Sulaymaniyah.^  .T.,,  JMay  l!);}|  a,  similar  lour  I hromdi  ’  tlu^  foiu- 
northern  liwas  of  KirJmk,NnlaynianTyab,  Arlul  a.nd  Mosul  «  as  nnnle 
by  the  .Iraqi  Mi.nistcr  .for  tlui  IniK'rior,  Mnzahim  Ih'g'  al  I’aelnudiT' 
King  Eaysal  himsell  ma.de  a.  ten  da.ys’  (,onr  oC  tin'  sa.me  disiriei.s  k'n.H 
than  a  month  later;  and  the  king  was  followi'd  a(.  tlu'  bcdnidm^  of 
August  by  the  Brimo  Minister,  Nnri  l‘a,sha,  as  .Sa.',d,  who'  l,a,d  'ins( 
been  attending  the  dime  meeting  ot  the  IViammcid.  Mandales  (dm 
mission  and  who  now,  on  his  provineia,!  tour,  'espeeiallv  .slmlied  (he 
minority  qiiestiojis  ni  the  light  of  (he  views  oC  (,lu‘  i.('agne  wi(.h  which 
he  had  become  ac(|nam(ed  a.t  (jeneva’.^'  Mi'anwhik',  dnrinv  (in'  Aoril 
and  May  ol  the  same  yea, r.  (,he  Bril.ish  High  (dmmissioncr  had  dmid 

are  to  tl,>.  „„rH,  r,,,-  H„.  . . .  i,- ,,  .. 

minority  questions 

These  (jfforiia  iKirc  fruit,  in  (,hc  yea,r  Kldl,  in  a.  good  umhu-siandimr 
between  the  Baghdad  (lover, mneat  and  (.he  Holy  Neigi-  and  i,,  (,ho 
enactment  of  two  lawH«  sel.ting  n|)  (dmmimal  Npiri(.ual  ('mmeils  (dr 
the  Jewish  a,n(l  for  the  Armenia, n  Monophysi(,e  eomnumii  v  re.spec 

<•!  <1- 

■  J,  ■  .  In  the  same  yea,r  a.n  a.(,(emp(.  was  made  by  (he 

in  ll;:  "•'nuci,.a(i.,,v  nC  Su(,,  vunm.vad 

PP-ST-T  h-  //'((/..  Appendiv  N. 

on tKiiS; 'n" r'oT(l\d?i ‘m’  '■>  '^cc£;.d a(' MoHili 

1931.  as  a  rosuit\.f  iw  lli.r  A  IT';'-  ‘'h'?"  T 

(ISeport  j[P3i,  A])pou(lix  A  (1)  an((  (2))  ■  '"he  Pdcg.'dc,  in  .McsopoOiiuiii 

‘  Texts  ibid.  Appondix  (J  (l)  amllg),  pp.  so  7 

F  ,liu>K(^  S|>inlHal  (’tmurilH  (or  Uih 
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'Iraqi  authorities  to  draft  a  corresponding  law  for  the  much,  more 
primitive  Yazidi  commiuiity;  but,  down  to  the  time  of  writing, 
this  attempt  liad  been  frustrated  by  the  very  internal  dissensions 
which  had  made  the  regulation  of  the  Yazidis’  affairs  a  matter  of 
some  urgency.'’’-  I.^'here  does  not,  however,  appear  to  have  been  any 
ill  feel,ing  between  the  Yazidis  and  the  Government ;  and  the  latter 
might  h,ave  been  able  to  report,  by  the  end  of  the  year  1931,  that  they 
h,ad  placed  their  relations  with  all  the  lesser  minorities  upon  a 
satis&ctory  footing~but  for  one  incident  in  which  the  victim  was 
tlie  weakest  and  least  mihtant  of  all  the  minority  communities  in 
'Iraq:  the  Balia’is.^ 

Jinvish  (‘omiiuuiity  HiIhI  Uic  sovoriil  ClirisLijiu  coTniminitics  in.  'Jnlq  were  to 
e-ornvspond  (.o  ilu'i  Sluira'  or^^^iuiization  of  the  Mirslnn  coinuiunity,  and  were  to 
ha,v(^  <u>nf(nT(‘.d  upon  tlann,  by  a,  Kpeeia.l  la,vv  of  the  '.Iraqi  Kin^doni,  a  jurisdic¬ 
tion  in  ina.tiiM’s  of  jxn’sonai  shiiute.  Ihaidin^ij  tln^  onaciinent  of  s|)C(‘ia.l  laws  for 
ea,<*ii  (M)mnnmi(y,  old  OM.onian  law  on  tlie.  subject  wa,s  left  in  force.  Thus, 
in  MrfKi,  sonu^  nuvisun^  of  the  liheraJiliy  of  (/h<^  i.ra,diti(>naf  Islamic  millet  system 
snrviv(^<l  ^lh(^  nicfa,inor])bosiH  of  tlic  country  into  a  sovereign,  nalixinal  state  ou 
the  VV<'!sl,(n’n  pa,tt('rn. 

‘  S<H^  Jleporl  /,9/>7,  p.  20,  ami  Itefort  19S2,  pp.  5  aiiid  6.  ‘Througliout  1931 
tb<‘n^  was  a.  niairk('.d  v<^stl(^ssn<^ss  among  the  Ya^zldls  of  the  laibal  Sinjar.  Tlie 
l)asi(‘^  <‘aius<^  was  dissafiisfaiciiiou  witli  th<^  ina^inigivnundi  of  the  revenues  collo(‘ted 
by  liln^ir  r<‘ligious  h<\*ul  or  Mir,  !Sa,'Id  aJid  with  his  iininoral  private  life. 
In  OcliolxM’  1931  tlx't  local  a,uihorities  of  the  Mosul  liwa  gathered  together  a 
<‘,oInmill,<x^  of  Va.zidi  chiefs,  lay  a^nd  spiritual,  a, ml  endca,voimxL  to  obtain  from 
tlnnn  rulings  on  a,  nuinlxx'  of  questions  eonc.eniing  the  religious  and  social 
orga^nization  of  the  c.onununiqy.  It  wa.s  ho])cd  with  the  help  of  this  information 
(,o  draiW  up  a>  la.w  r<^gulating  Ya,zidl  affairs  siniihir  to  those  which,  had  already 
laxm  (xn'utixl  for  ollux’  ndigious  eornmuniiies.  The  committee’s  .replies  were 
hy  no  nxv'uis  Ixfpful.  For  <‘-xamplc,  they  gave  the  opinion,  that  there  wa,s  no 
way  of  d(qx>sing  a,n  nnsatisfaicfiory  Mir  <^x(‘-(q)t  hy  a,ssassinating  linn.  Never- 
^rlH^I<^ss,  llx‘)  Mul.aisa.rrif  aiud  tilu^  Administrative  inspeevtor  s<f]  about  their 
dinicult  task  of  fraiining  ai  law  which  would  give  legal  saitiction  to  the  more 
<‘iviliz(xl  of  the  a^c(xq>t(xl  caistoms  of  11x3  community.  In  the  meanwhile,  the 
l('.a,ders  of  tlx^  ajiti-SaMd  Beg  faiction.  t<x)k  ,rnal<t(u.’S  into  their  own  hands  and 
s(d.  up  a,  rival  Mir,  whom  tlx\y  instalkxl  in  the  Sinjar.  The  Government  :re- 
fraltuMl  from  inttawixiiion  aixl  w<n'e  content  iiO  wat(‘h.  the  situation  and  to 
wall'll  all  (‘.onccu'iu^d  thali  they  would  permit  no  breach  of  the  peace.  Their 
al.titmh^  wa.s  soon  jnsti(i(xl  hy  hiku*  ev(mts.  I.’he  Sinjar  'Yazidis  ([uicldy  iarod 
of  tlxur  ix‘av  MTr,  aiixl  Ixf'on^  tll(^  siiminer  of  1932  had  pa,SBod.  three  other  rival 
(‘laima,ntH  luul  <*.onxH  forwaii’d,  (^ach,  appealing  for  ollicial  support  for  .his  caudi- 
daitunt.  Maiiiy  (xudlicting  p(‘titions  from  the  diflcrent  groups  wen*,  also  ad- 
<lreHS(xl  to  the  High  ( lommissioiun',  a.nd  the  iui(unal  affairs  of  the  community 
wtu'c  still  in  a*  Honuuvhait  chuiotie  states  at',  the  (uid  of  the  yea.r.  The  'Iraqi 
Gov<unment  (xinihnxxl  to  a, wait  a,  favouraihle  opporlunity  to  provide  thoxu 
wit.li  tlx^  nuMtns  Ixdt.tn:  l.o  r(*guhiti3  tlxur  alTairs,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  the  chiefs 
really  desire  this  to  Ix^  doix*..’ 

The  fa(d.s  sl.aUxl  in  tlxi  next  pa.ra,gra.i)li  arc  given  on  the  authority  of 
a  petition,  dat.(xl  tlx^  llth  Sept.emlxu*,  1928,  to  the  Permanent  Mandates 
Commission  from  the  National  spiritual  Assembly  of  tlie  Balia’Is  of  'Iraq, 
and  a  nuuuoramhim  c.ontaining  comments  ou  tlie  jietitiou  on  tlie  part  of  the 
British  Govcu'nnxmt,  both  of  which  arc  summarized  in.  a  Keport  to  the 
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The  foxmder  of  the  Bahili  Glnmili,  :ihi,ha.'ti’llali,  hiMl  wotlled  in 
Baghdad  in  1852,.  after  hiiving  Ik-.oii  <lrivc'n  oui.  of  !\>r,sia.  and  h(<  Imd 
lived  there  for  eleven  yc^a/i's  in  ('.('rtaiin  lionnes  wliieli  Inid  ('V('ntnall\' 
become  his  property  and  Jiad  iH^en  inlavriled  by  his  son  'Alidn’I  I5,i|,:; 
These  hoiKes had  hoeoine sacred  in  the.  <yes  oCl  iu-  Laha’i Conimunil  v, 
but,  ‘in  viewof  thelaek  ofseenrily  wlu(di  prevaihal  under  (  he  Conner 
system^  of  govenuncnt  and  the  (auislanl.  hoslilily  of  lh<'  Shi'nli 
Baha’n’llah  decided  never  to  reveal  Ids  owiK'rsIdp  of  (.|u'  duadlirn'-' 
houses  in  question,  which  to  all  appi'aranei^  remained  (In'  proiKMdw 
of  one  of  his  diseijiles;  ajid  fia'  (lie  sa.nie  ri'a.sons  Ihi'  seel  al.s(;dn<>d 
from  using  these  dwellings  for  the  exercise  of  (  heir  religi,,,,.' |  hus 
refraining  from  draaving  altention  (.o  (lie  samaal  eharaeler  which  (  luw- 
attached  to  this  pro])erty.  Mailers  remained  in  (Ids  eondil inn  unlil 
with  the  establishment  of  the  British  mandale,  (he  liherlv  (d'l-on’ 
science  and  religion  jiioelaiined  in  (lie  ( 'ovi'iin.id.  id'  (he  la'a-na*  of 
Hations  was  confirmed  in  'lra<i  >'.V  (he  divaly  of  I!I22  willi  Dnad. 
Britain  and  hiter  liy  the  Organie  Ixuv  of  'ira(|.‘  'I'aking  advaidaee  of 
a  security  •wdiieh  they  Jiad  never  known  heCore,  (he  I’.aha’is,  undi'r 
the  dn-ection  of  'Ahdu’l-Halia,  lumeefodli  (lie  hauler  of  (lair  movi' 
ment,  set  aliout  putting  inlo  repair  the  dwiilings  sanelilied  l,^■  (h,> 
resMence  of  Baha’n’JIrdi,  with  a,  view  (o  (lie  o,,(mi  exercise  (dAludr 
rehpon.  Unhapjiily  the  Balia  is’ ninvly  Hedged  eo.diilenee  was  ore 
mature ;  for  the  quarler  of  Laglidad  in  wliieh  (lu'se  honsiNs  lav  was 
inhabited  by  fanatical  Mbris;  and  in  'Irmi,  wlime  BaluVu’llaii  had 
taken  refuge  as  in  Persia,,  which  was  Ids  nadve  land,  (he  Sli.'ah 

oundei.  ihe  Baha  is  Jiad  no  .sooner  revealed  tludr  .senlimenl  Cor  ( he 
houses  in  question  than  tlie  SliT'T  eomnumily  in  Baghdad  sid.  il.seIC  (o 
west  the  properliy  out  ofits  JawCul  owners’  ha.nds:  and,  h\'  I  hivalen 
mg  a  disturbanee  of  the  puhlie  pea,ee,  (,hey  pievailed  ‘upon  Ki„u 
Eaysal  to  give  an  illegal  personal  order  to  (Ih*  Governor  ol' Baghdad 
to  evict  the  Bahais  from  the  houses,  a,nd  (,o  conlisealo  thi'  ki-vs  a.( 

ajipheation  which  had  heen  hroughi,  by  (he 
Shii  Qadi  before  the  Beaco  Gourt  a,(,  Baghdad  ww  siili^.e/  ■  / 
Thereafter,  the  Peace  Gourt  ga,ve  judgment  in  (.he  Baha’is' Va,vo In- ■ 
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to  court  and  was  finally  brouglit  before  the  Court  of  Appeal  at  Bagh¬ 
dad,  which,  by  a  majority  ol  four  (the  native  members)  to  one  (the 
British  Presiding  Justice),  decided  in  favour  of  the  plaintiffs  (the 
Sbi'ah)’.  I’liis  judgment  was  pronounced  by  the  Mandatory  Power 

-  in  tlu^  commenlw  on  the  Baha’i  petition  which  it  submitted  to  the 
PermaiKMiii  M;inda.tes  Coinmission — to  be  not  only  unsustahiable 
and  contrary  to  law,  but  also  to  be  under  suspicion  of  having  been 
induenccd  l)y  politicail  (considerations. 

Wlucn  Mkchcc  (ai;(.s  (ca.mc  bcl'orcs  the  Permanent  Mandates  Commis¬ 
sion  during  l.heir  fourleentb  session  in  the  autumn  of  1928,  they 
r(>eomm(cnd(c(l  tluc  (buncil,  in  their  report,  to  ‘ask  the  British  Govern- 
nucnl.  1(0  make  ncpiesentations  to  the  'Iraq  Government  with  a  view 
to  lih(‘.  imnK',dia,tc  ledress  of  the  denial  of  justice  from  which  the 
petitioners  had  suffered This  recommendation  was  duly  approved 
by  (lie  Council  on  tlie  411i  Mareli,  1929,  but  unhappily  the  British 
Governmeid.  liail  remained  unsuccessful,  in  their  attempts  to  give 
(dleci,  (o  i(.,  down  (o  as  late  as  tlie  bth  November,  1932,  when  the  case 
came  before  (lie  Peimaincnt  Mandates  Commission  for  the  last  time, 
nearly  a  monlih  aKer  (lie  admission  of  'Iraq  to  membership  of  the 
Leagiuc.  In  i(,s  report,  t.o  the  Council  on  its  work  during  this  twenty- 
second  session,  the  Couunissiou  Jiad  a.gain  to  declare  that  the  mis- 
ca.rriage  ol  just, ice  T-eniaincd  unredressed.-  Twelve  months  before 
that,  on  I, he  Jnd  November,  1931,  the  British  Higii  Commissioner  in 
'lra(|,  iSir  ffra.ucis  llumphrys,  acting  as  the  accredited  representative 
of  (.he  lVIa.nda,l,ory  Power,  ha,(l  had  to  report  that  no  solution  had  been 
found  as  a,  result,  of  ‘over  a.  hundred  consultations  with  the  King  [of 
'lra,(l|,  (.he  Ihiine  Minister,  Icga,!  advisers,  &c.’*  There  was  no  legal 
procedure  for  rev(irsing  a  judgment  by  which  the  property  in  dispute 
IumI  been  awa.rded  i,o  t.he  WhT'I  community  by  tlie  Supreme  Court  of 
t.he  Kingdom  of  'lra(|,  a..nd  there  was  no  prospect  of  obtaining  a 
imijority  in  (.he  I’a.rlia.ment  at  Baghdad  for  a  bill  to  override  the 
court, ’s  a,wa,rd.  'I’he  utmost  concession  that  the  British  Government 
were  able  to  ob(,ain  from  t.he  'Iraqi  Government  was  that  the  Baha’i 
houses  should  lie  e.Kpropriated  by  tbo  state — the  compensation  being 
pa.ya,hle  not  t,o  the  haha’I  community  but  to  the  Shi'l  community  to 
whom  (.he  propert.y  luid  been  awarded  by  the  court^ — aird  that  they 
sliou  Id  then,  he  set  apart  for  public  utility  purposes.  This  arrangement 

^  Minut.cH  (if  l,li(»  Ii’ourl,c(ui(,Ii  Hossiou  of  the  Pormanent  Mandates  Com- 

nuHHioii,  p,  27(>. 

Minutd^K  of  ihc)  TwiMiiiy-SiMuiiul  Session  of  the  Permanent  Mandates  Com- 
mission,  p, 

MinuU‘.H  of  (.h(^  TwiMiiy-Pirsi;  Session  of  the  Permanent  Mandates  Com¬ 
mission,  p.  OH.  *  Op.  cit.f  loc.  gU. 
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was  accepted  by  the  Baha’is,  who  Svero,  by  tlieir  ivliVioii,  (cn.'f  s,  .-mkI 
character,  of  an  extremely  winclliatniy  (lispositiiMr,  .iiid  wlio  'n'luc 
tantly  agreed  to  a  Kohitioii  wliidi  (,luy  (h<'mw(>iveH  did  n(,(  n-o„nl  „s 
just’d  Moreover,  in  ,laiiiia.ry  l!):!2,  '(-ii(dIfa.,|T  (hrvt'rium-nl  indi..j,i,>,i 
that  action  by  them  wilh  i-egard  |,o  ('xpropriai-ion  of  (.lie  land  on 
which  the  Baha’i  houses  stood  must  (h^pend  upon  tiie  ('Xf'cul  ion  of  an 
ambitious  town- planning  s(^lmme,  wliicii  itu'liided  liu>  area,  in  wliinh 
the  houses  were  situated Tliis  was  still  Ihe  posifion  on  flu'  lird 
October,  1932, •'  when  tlu;  mandatory  regime  was  li(pnda  ted  ;  and  (ho 
facts,  as  here  set  forlb,  do  .not  appea.i-  (.o  liaa'c  laMm  (sudesfed  b\'  (he 
'Iraqi  Government. 

This  affair  was  particularly  d(q)lora,bl(>  in  as  much  as  (lu'  Daha'fs 
were  a  small  and  wea,k  community  which  coidd  no(,  undi'r  juiv 
circumstances  have  memu!(al  ihe  s(‘curi(y  of  llu'  'lra(|i  slaie,  (>v(ni  if 
its  members  had  .not  been  bound  by  (hdr  religiou.s  d-iu'ls  lo  b('  ■mod 
citizens  If  the  .llaha’is  wcie  (Ju^  vidims  of  so  llagrant  .an  iniuHlic,' 
before  Iraq  was  cmancipaled  from  Hrilish  m.and.aiorv  coulrol  i( 
seemed  unlikely  that  the  (h.aldaoan.s,  Arm<a,i,a,us,  .lew;.:  ami  oliaa- 
weak  minorities  could  (kqiciul  upon  mthcr  (,h,‘  mend  lamranc  or  .w.a. 
the  good  will  ol  a,  compkdoly  .sov.aaagn  .and  imlep.auliad.  'Inun 
Governmen  m  the  event  of  tiuh-  iK-coming  (ar-yls  for  (he  animus 

c^Hniu  ooHummities  in  (he  eouniry.  I,,  (.he 

case  of  the  Bahais,  the  pressure  of  the  Shi'i  .Arab  (aunmuni(\'  in 

Iraq  hacl  prevailed  up, u.  (he  highest  (axecuiiv.^and  iudieial  ^ 

m  the  kingdom  to  (ly  m  (lie  lace  of  (he  IbK  i.sh  (Jovernuumt  and  ,d'(he 
League  ol  Nations  m  persisting  in  a.  course  of  aad.ion  which  (law  nnr  l 
have  known  to  be  morally  indclcnsilde  from  (irs(.  (o  Iasi.  ‘  ' 

(2)  Jidahom  bclwem  ihe.  (Idm-fmit'iil  and  the  Kanin 
No  portioji  ol;  Kurdisiain  luid  (^vor  orovf^d  <  r 

Governmentofany  kind;  and  the  trallitionnl  Kunli.srtra!!  (h.uhl 

and  religious  unrest  was  part  of  (,he  local  h,>ri(,a.<n'  whiel,  il  't  .  - 

rzuf'xri:  . . ■ 

16th  December  and  (lie  A  ^ I  id'  (he 

5th  June  1<DU4  rir'.’  ''•up-Turkish  Tr.aitv  of  (he 

. . 

Permanent  Mandates  CommiNsion  a  \p>)  '  ..f  tlie 

=  Report  1982,  p.  K).  ’  '  ' 

^  See  the  Survey  for  1928,  Vel.  i.  Pari,  III,  a,,,, tin,,  (xi).  ” 
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nom,adic  population  of  highlanders  was  aggravated,  under  the  new 
regime,  by  the  incipient  influence  iipon  'Iraqi  Kurdish  minds  of  the 
modern  Western  political  idea  of  Nationality;  and  these  new¬ 
fangled  Southern  Kurdish  national  aspirations  were  stimulated  by 
the  inexact  notion  which  the  Kurdish  inhabitants  of  the  Mosul 
vilayet  liad  obtained  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Commission  of 
Inquiry  which  had.  been  sent  to  the  province  by  the  League  of  Nations 
in  1925d 

On  the  general  question  of  their  claim  to  a  right  of  national  self- 
determination,  the  'Iraqi  Kurds— or,  rather,  the  small  section  of  them 
tl:iat  Iiad  l)egun  to  think  in  Western  terms^ — seem  to  have  felt  that, 
on  a  priori  grounds,  their  case  was  as  good  as  that  of  the  'Iraqi 
Arabs.’^  .It  the  Arabs  of  'Iraq  were  a  former  subject  nationality 
wliich  liad  l)con  liberated  .from  an  Ottoman  domination  as  a  result  of 
tlu^  Coneral  Wa.r  of  19I4-18,  the  Kurds  of  'Iraq  were  in  no  different 
j)()sit/i()n.  If  tho  Kurds  were  divided  among  themselves  by  differences 
<)rec‘-onomi(‘,  occupation,  cultural  level  and  tribal  or  feudal  allegiance, 
so  w(vr(^  the  Arabs.  Idio  difference  between  a  nomadic  highlander 
Kurd  of  iho  daf'  tribe  a.nd  an  urban  lowland  Kurdish  citizen  of  Kirkiik 
wa.s  .no  grc^aficvr  iihan  that  which  separated  an  Arab  citizen  of  Baghdad 
or  l>a,si‘ah  (Vom  <he  \veb-footed’  Arab  marslmen  of  the  Basrah- 
'Amarah-Nasir*iya.h  tria.ngle.  And  if  the  Arabs  could  contrast  the 
uiuforiuity  of  their  'Ira<il  Arab  speech  with  the  diversity  of  the 
'  Irruii  Kiirdisli  dialects,  tlie  Kurds  might  retort  that,  in  the  field  of 
religion,  it  wa,s  the  Kurds  who  were  united  in  the  uniformity  of  their 
c.()mm().n  HuuuT  faith,  whoi'eas  the  'Iraqi  Arabs  were  divided  against 
ihemsolv(^-s  l>y  their  partition  between  the  Shi'ah  and  the  Sunnah. 
On  tills  showing,  if  the  'Iracjl  Arabs  were  considered  ripe  for  the 
(MijoynuMii.  ()l‘.nati()na/l  scfli-doteainination,  on  what  ground  could  the 

‘  Kor  rccoiuauauljiiioim  sc(!)  op.  eit.,  ])|).  5{)r)"“7. 

''  I'lus  Kur<liKh  infMUpmt.Ha  waiS  bo  hir  very  smaU  in  numbers,  and  was 
ind<‘.(Ml  hjirdly  to  Ix^  .found  anywhere  in  Southern  Kurdistan  outside  Snlay- 
nianiyaii. 

'*  I'liis  (t  priori  K'nniislj  (‘.laiin  lia,(l,  inde(Ml,  been  publicly  conceded,  at  the 
lime  of  SefUcmuxit  atier  th<'>  War  of  ,1.014-18,  by  the  principal  Allied 

Fow<^rs.  Ill  th(^  A imlo- French  declaration  oi;  the  7tlx  November,  1918,  to  the 
inhaiiifaiilis  of  th<^  OtIiOniain  tiMTitorioH  which  were  then  under  British  and 
Fr<aH‘.h  miliia,ry  oee-n patio n,  tln^  proniisc  of  self- determination  which  the 
<loe,um(‘nt  (‘.ouvtycil  was  impheitly  addressed  to  the  Kurds  no  less  than  to 
th<^  Arai)s  (st'c  th<^  ll  iMory  of  the  Peace  Conference,  VoL  vi,  pp.  140-1).  Again, 
in  th(^  aiiorii  v(^  Ihvu'e  'rrc^atiy  of  Sdvn^s  between  the  Allied  Powers  and  Turkey, 
I)rovisi()n  was  inaide  for  ituf  possibility  that  a  local  application  of  the  principle 
of  H(^If-<l(d/ernlinatioll  might  call  into  existence  an  independent  Kurdish  state 
comprising  the  Kurdish  tcnritoric^s  which  were  eventually  acquired  by  'Iraq, 
a,s  well  a,H  Hom<^  of  tbose  which  were  eventually  retained  by  Turkey  (Treaty  of 
S(Nvr(^,s,  ArliS.  (bi-l). 
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Kuids  be  disqualified  from  ai)plyiii<j;  for  ^.|H^  .sa.m<>  privilege  ?  And  if 
the  argument  were  to  be  redueed  wl  lioni'nirm,  :uid  Mu-  'Iracfi  Aral) 
claim  were  to  be  supported  on  the  ground  that  Mic  'Irinii  Arabs  cnuld 
muster  a  sufficient  .number  of  men  with  a.  \V('sl.('nii'/,(-il  'Osniauli 
training  to  staff  an  indopc.ud(mt  < Jovauaum-ut,  tiu-  Kurdisli  enm 
munity  in  'Iraq  could  sliovv  a.  certain  (though  p<)ssil)l\'  n(>t  a  propor 
tionate)  number  of  memlKM  of  tlio  sa.me  (a-dihn-.  Ida-  (example,  an 
historic  feudal  house  of  Southern  Kurdistan  was  n-pn-ia-nU-d  in 
Nuri  Pasha  as-Sa'Id’s  minustry  at  Ilaglidad  (whicli  lu-ld  (>IIic('  fnan 
the  23rd  March,  1930,  to  the  3rd  Nov(md)er,  1932)  in  tlu^  pt-rsnn  nf  Mu- 
Minister  of  Justice,  Jama,!  Bog  Bahan.'  At.  (bc^  (  imo  of  writ  ing,  in 
the  year  1935,  it  remained  to  he  secai  whet.lu-r  a.  Kurdish  national 
movement,  inspit-ed  by  such  eo,nHidera.tions  a.s  tlu-w',  woidd  <'v('ni  uallv 
come  to  animate  tiic  hitlierto  un-Wesi.('rni'/,('<l  ra.nk  and  til('  of  Mie 
EkUxdi&h  populatio,u  m  .lra(j,  or  wlu-tilua*  t.hi.s  mimu-itx’  w(>uld  s(‘ttl(^ 
down,  like  the  Wclsli,  i,u  (jtreat.  brit.a.in,  tio  live-  its  lih-  ^vithin  the 
framework  of  the  kingdom  in  which  it  now  fomul  itsi-lf  inelmh-d 
dejure  as  well  as  defado. 

The  particular  quc.stio.n  of  the  rights  whi<b  had  het-n  assured  to  tlu^ 
'Iraqi  Kurds  by  the  League  of  Eat.ion.s,  in  tIu-  M<wul  set  t  lenient  of 
1925,  did  .not  come  up  until  a, Iter  the  Brit.ish  <  iovc-rnment.’s  not  ili.ae 
tion,  on  the  4th  November,  l!)29,  orit.H  intmition  to  work  for  a.  liipiidir 
tion  of  the  mandatory  regime  in  'lra(|  by  t.he  \’('ar  l'J32  Before 
dealing  with  the  Kurdish  reaetiiai  to  this'm-w  depm-lun-  in  British 
policy,  it  may  bo  convenient,  to  pick  up  the  t.hn-ads  of  t  he  historv  of 
Kurdish  Nationalism  and  Kurdish  unrest  within  Mu'  frontiens  of 

1  narrativi- 

that  has  been  given  in  the  first  volume  of  t.he  >Si,rrn/Jar  I'Kldr 

In  the  history  of  Southern  Kurdisl;a,n,  t.he  four  vea.rN  that,  iiassi-d 

between  the  League  Council’s  a,wa,rd  of  the  Itit.h  Ih-eemher  l9->5  aiul 
the  British  Government’s  notiliea,tion  of  the  -ll.h  Noveml.er  19-9 
were  years  of  comparative  quiescence.  In  the  [irevious  volunu-  above' 


^  Thereafter,  Jarnal  Beg’s  couKiii  ,Ia,la.l  s<'rv<‘(l  -m  MiniHinr  ni'  ii  r 
Government  formed  by  IUhIiW  'AIT  Ih-g  ab<YllL:r,m  !,|,f  M  Y  I  .arf 

Tlie  followine:  n^u‘rati^^6  m  tnn.h.hr  V  ’  V 


a  tiT  ZiT  •  ivurdmh  UmsUiw  and  oninion 

reports  on  'IrlYforYhYyYrsYa^^^^^^^  Pru'-iull  P  "'ll ’''(-‘"I' 

for  1930  oLcide  to  a  W^Yttmt  J  '  """ 
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mentioned,  the  narrative  has  been  carried  down  to  the  reoccupation 
of  Sulaymaniyali  by  the  British  and  'Iraqi  forces  in  July  1924 — a 
success  whicii,  left  Shaykh  Mahmud  Barzanji,  the  moving  spirit  of 
insurgency  in  the  Sulaymaniyali  district,  still  uncaptured  and  un¬ 
subdued,  though  he  was  now  confined  to  one  corner  of  the  district  in 
the  neighbourliood  of  the  Persian  frontier.^  Thereafter,  Shaykh 
Mahmud’s  power  dwindled  until  in  October  1926  he  consented  to 
hear  the  'lrri(i|i  Government’s  terms  from  the  lips  of  the  British 
adviser  to  tins  Ministry  of  the  Interior  ;  and  he  accepted  these  terms 
in  Juno  1927,  after  the  reoccupation  of  the  Panjvin  area  by  the 
British  and  '  Iracp  forces  in  April.  The  terms  were  that  the  Shaykh 
should  liavc  his  estates  restored  to  him  on  condition  that  he  lived 
outside  '  fra(|  a.nd  abstained  from  all  interference  in  the  politics  either 
of  the  Sulaymanlyah  district  or  of  any  other  portion  of  the  king¬ 
dom.  This  settlement  was  followed  by  a  marked  improvement  in  the 
security  Uiiid  j)ros])erity  of  the  Sulaymaniyah  district,  which  had  been 
the  last  of  the  Kurdisii  liwas  of  the  Kingdom  of  'Iraq  to  be  pacified. 

Meanwhile,  in  March  1926,  in  pursuance  of  the  Council’s  award  of 
the  Kith  December,  1925,"  ‘the  British  Government  presented  to  the 
Council  a  memorandum  and  appendices  detaihng  the  measures 
adoi)tt>.d  by  the  'Irru)!  Government  for  the  administration  of  the 
Kurdish  dislijicts  of  'Iraci,  and  these  were  passed  to  the  Permanent 
Mamhitcis  Commission,  who  at  their  tenth  session  noted  in  their 
observatiojis  that  “acuording  to  these  documents  the  Government  of 
'lra(i  in  agrecunent  with  the  British  Government  has  carried  out  the 
policy  recommended  by  the  Mosul  Commission”’.®  In  anticipation 
of  this,  the  Brimo  M  inister  of  'Iraq  had  declared,  on  the  21st  January, 
.li)2(),  in  the  (ihamber  of  Deputies  at  Baghdad,  that  the  'Iraqi 
odicials  in  the  Kurdish  districts  of  'Iraq  should  be  Kurds,  and  that 
the  lo(ial  language  ol’  the  administration  and  the  schools  should  be 
Kurdish  ;  and  ho  had  drawn  the  attention  of  all  the  members  of  his 
(lahiuet  to  this  pronouncement,  with  the  request  that  they  should 
puli  it  into  elTecit  in  their  respective  departments. 

'All  the  Kurdish  areas  took  part  in  the  general  election  of  May 
1 928,  r(!iuriung  sixte(ui  out  of  the  eighty-eight  Deputies.  There  were 
ju)  disturbaiKiOs  at  the  election  and  no  lack  of  Kurds  willing  to  be 
candidates In  Ifobruary  1929,  however,  six  of  the  Kurdish  Deputies 


^  i^urveif  for  192 i,  }>.  i  j! 

Thi)  in  the  iiwiird,  wHcli  deals  with  the  question  of  guarantees  for 

tlici  Kuniisli  population  in  the  territory  assigned  to  'Iraq  is  quoted  in  the 

Purvey  Jot  1925,  YoL  L  pp.  ^  ^ 

»  tipmal  KnpoH  .1920-:U,  p.  259.  Text  of  memorandum  m  League  of  Is  at%om 
OJJkial  JoumaLf  April  1920,  xip.  552-S. 
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in  the  Chamber^  addressed  apetitionto  tboTrimo  MitiiM(,(‘i-  (M)Mi|)Ia,iii- 
ing  that  the  'Iraqi  Government  were  not  |)ro()(a'lv  (•iuT\  iiig  out  tlio 
recommendations  of  the  League  in  regard  to  the  administration  of 
the  Kurdish  areas  and  asking  for : 

‘(1)  Increased  expenditure  on  Kiirdisli  (^dmiation. 

‘(2)  The  formation  of  a  special  Kurdish  a,<lmi.uistra,tive  iinil.  to 
comprise  the  liwiis  of  SulaymanTyaJi,  ArhTi,  Kirkiik,  and  a,  ikhv 
liwa  to  be  formed  from  the  Kurdisli  <(adas  oCtln^  Mosul  liwii.  'I’his 
unit  to  be  governed  by  a  Kurdisli  rnsjieetordnm'ral  u-ho  was  to  be 
the  sole  link  between  this  area  and  the  ('ontra,l  Governimmt  at, 
Baghdad. 

‘(3)  Increased  expenditure  on  public  service's  in  l.he,  Kurdish 
areas. 

The  Prime  Minister  consulted  the  High  ( 'ounuissioner  as  lo  (  he 
response  to  be  made  to  this  pctitioji,  and  bolb  vven^  agi-i-ed  dial.  i( 
would  be  inadvisable  to  create  the  new  adininis(,rativ<i  unit,  simn 
apart  from  the  serious  administrative  dinicuKies  whiidi  such  a.  sclu'uui 
would  create,  It  would  tend  towards  se[)a, radon  i-attier  l.han  (ovi  ards 
that  unity  of  all  the  communities  of  'Iraq  which  shouhl  bi'  tUo 
objective  of  policy  both  in  i,he  interests  of  the  TrilqT  Klafe  ami  of  du' 
Kurds  themselves/^ 

This  msistence  upon  the  retention  of  (,raditiona.l  adminisi.ral ivo 

lingtuHtie  facts  was  ren.i- 
niseent  of  the  po  icy  of  i,he  defunct  Austrian  Imperial  Governmeni, 
which  on  the  l(.tb  October,  lids,  on  the  eve  of  (, heir  own  dissolulion' 
went  the  length  of  ollenng  tlu'  non-German  imtionalities  umh'r  du'ir 
rule  a  measure  of  jiolitieal  and  administrative  self  exp, -('ssiou  wilhin 
rathr^j”^  t,ra,di(.iona,l  Krov/fimlv!-^  but  pi'rished 

dated  (o'-Htorv  into  consoli- 

dated  Czech  Slovene,  Italian,  Gorman  Ikilish  a.ml  Ukrahiin, 

national  units.  National  solf-oxjirassion  within  arhit.rarv  n,dmiiii 
^rative  boundaries  was  hardly  a  solution  that  a,  nationa,ii(,v  which 
was  awakenmg  to  solf-consciousness  could  be  e.vpee(,,'d  (,o  '  .Le  '(  i 

2anT  tJovcj'nment’s  rejeetion  of  th,'.  '|,rup  Kmals’ 

demand  for  the  creation  of  a  single  consolidated  Kunlish  mlmini 
strative  umt  within  the  frontiers  of  'Iraq  might  n<d  h/a  ‘ 

the°D  V  outbreak  of  Kurdish  polilhad  unn'L,  if 

^  ri  is  overnment  had  not,  before  the  end  of  1  !)29,  made  (niblie 

Justice  in  the^Government  Uahau  who  l)<>(•!^nl<^  Minislcr  of 

See  the  Eistory  of  tie  Eeaee  Oonferenee  ofEaria,  Yol.  iv,  pp,  101--2. 
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their  decision  to  work  for  the  liquidation  of  the  mandatory  regime 
in  'Iraq  by  the  year  1932. 

That  this  decision  would  give  rise  to  serious  political  difficulties 
was  a  prospect  which  was  foreshadowed  in  the  report  of  the  League 
of  Nations  Commission  of  Inquiry  which  had  visited  the  Mosul 
vilayet  in  1925.  In  reporting  that  ‘the  desires  expressed  by  the 
population’  of  the  vilayet  were  ‘more  in  favour  of  'Iraq  than  of 
Turkey’,  the  Commission  had  warned  the  Council  of  the  League  that 

the  attitude  of  most  of  the  people  was  influenced  by  the  desire  for 
effective  support  under  the  mandate,  and  by  economie  considerations, 
rather  than  by  any  feeling  of  solidarity  with  the  Arab  kingdom  ;  if 
these  two  factms  had  carried  no  weight  with  the  persons  consulted,  it  is 
probable  that  the  majority  of  them  would  have  preferred  to  return  to 
Turkey  rather  than  to  be  attached  to  'Iraq.^ 

This  view  of  the  state  of  opinion  in  the  Mosul  vilayet  was  confirmed, 
and  at  the  same  time  endorsed  by  the  Commission  itself,  in  the  Com¬ 
mission’s  ‘  final  conclusions  ’. 

The  Commission  is  convinced  that  if  the  League  of  Nations’  control 
were  to  terminate  on  the  expiry  of  the  four-years’  Treaty  now  in  force 
Ix^tween  (b'cat  Britain  and  'Iraq,  and  if  certain  guarantees  of  local 
administration  werci  not  to  bo  given  to  the  Ivurds,  the  majority  of  the 
people  would  hav(i  pnderred  Turkish  to  Arab  sovereignty.  The  Com¬ 
mission  is  also  (xmvinced  that  the  advantages  of  the  union  of  the  dis- 
])nted  tcuxitory  with  'Iraq  would  in  that  case  be  exchanged  for  very 
serious  ijolitical  didicnlties  and  considers  that,  under  those  circum¬ 
stances,  it  would  be,  more  advantageous  for  the  territory  to  remain  under 
tlui  Hov(ir(iignty  of  Turkey,  whoso  internal  conditions  and  external 
political  situation  are  incomparably  more  stable  than  those  of  'Iraq." 

In  the  light  of  the  Commission’s  report,  the  Council  had  included 
among  the  three  conditions  which  it  attached  to  its  award  of  the 
Mosul  vilayet  to  'Iriiq  the  stipulation  that  the  British  Government 
should  make  a  new  treaty  with  'Iraq  to  ensure  the  continuance,  for 
twenty-five  years,  of  the  existing  mandatory  r6gime.3  jt  is  true  that 
the  Council  had  conditioned  this  condition  by  providing  for  its 
abrogation  in  the  event  of  'Iraq  being  admitted  to  membership  of 
the  League  before  the  expiration  of  the  twenty-five  years’  period; 
and  that  therefore  the  method  by  which  the  British  Government 


Befort  of  the  Oommisnon  of  Inquiry  (C.  400.  M.  147.  1926.  VII),  p.  88, 
qiioted  ill  the  jS'w'«ey/or  J925,  Vol.  i,  p.  606.  j. 

®  Eeport  of  the  Oommiseion  of  Inquiry,  pp.  88-9,  quoted  m  the  Survey  for 

1925,  Vol.  i.'p.  507.  ,  .  ,  i  • 

“  The  text  of  this  condition  will  he  found  m  the  Survey  for  192o,  Vol.  i, 

p.  620. 
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were  proposing  to  liquidate  tJic  jiiatidalory  regime,  eiglileeii  \('n.rs 
before  the  stipulated  period  was  duo  to  (‘xi)ir<>,  was  jiiri<lic;dl\  (piito 
in  order.  It  is  luanifest,  ,iiov(a-tliol(\sH,  tliaf  the  llrilisii  ( Jovenimeiit's 
new  departui’e  in  policy  in  l!)2!)  gave;  tlu'.  'lra(|i  Kurd.s  some  ground 
for  feeling  that  tlusy  were  being  ehea,t<!<l  of  tlu*  <'X|)eelation.s  whieli 
they  had  been  encouraged  to  eidcrtaiu  in  l!)2a.  At  anv  rale,  ‘(ludr 
uneasiness  at  once  beeamc  appa,nuit,  and  l('a.rH  wawc'  e\pi-(‘.ss<‘(l  HuU, 
after  the  withdrawal  of  British  in(lueiie(>  tlu'  Kurds  would  no  long(>r 
enjoy  the  privileges  rceoimnetided  for  I  iumi  by  I  Ik-  Beagiu'.  In 
February  a  Kurdish  Deputy  ask('(l  whelher  lh(>  righls  of  (h.^ 

ICurdish  areas  leieirrHl  (o  in  tlu^  report  (d  tJu'  B(amdar\‘  Donimis.sion 
of  the  League  of  Nations  would  he  sa.Ii'guairh'd  in  the  new  Ireatv 
which  was  about  to  he  (anudiuhal  wit  h  the  British  ( lovernmeni..  'I'liis 
was  the  question  U{)perniost  in  most  Kurdish  minds.  TIk'v  wanhal 
guarantees  for  the  future,’'  d’he.se  Kurdish  .anxi.dh's  wvn-  .aceiMi 
tuated  when  the  hnxt  ol  the  Anglo  'Irmp  'I’realw  of  Ihe  .'lOlh  dune 
1930,  was  eventually  [)id)Iishe(l,  siiuu^  the  two  cord  ra, cling  parlie.s  luul 
agreed  in  taking  the  view  that  'tlu*  esH<adiaJ  (diara.ef('r  <d'  llu'  new 
treaty,  an  allianee  between  ind(‘.p('ud<Md.  stat(‘s,  m.ade  it  impo.ssihh^ 
to  include  in  it  any  sueh  safeguards  as  might  pi'rhaps  lurve  alla\'ed 
Kurdish  apprehensions  d’he  <eonse(|U('nli  agitation  <d'  Kurdi.sh 
minds  expressed  itsell:  partly  in  tlue  pr(e,se,id.a,lion  of  petitions  to  tiue 
League  of  Nations,  and  partly  in  local  disturhane<'s  <d’  Hue  pt«!ic(', 

A  disturbanee  of  the  peace  oeeurned  at  Sulaymani y.ah  on  Ihe  fith 
September,  1!)30,  on  the  o(!casio,n  ofllue  g('n('ral  (detelion  oflhal.  \(>ar 
in  contrast  to  the  undistnrlxed  eondiuet  of  Hue  general  ehwiion  of 
1928  m  the  saano  region.  On  this  later  oceeasion  tlu'n'  wene  lifl  y  ome 
casualties,  all  told,  among  the  poli(e(e,  Hue  (moiis,  and  Hu*  rii.tcrs 
and  fifteen  of  the  easuall.ies  w(er<e  fatal;"  but,  Hue  ehudiona  wein  sme’ 
cessfully  held  in,  the  SulaymanTyah  district  after  a  litt  lce  more  t  han 
a  week  s  delay,  and  in  the  other  Kurdish  dislriiets  (d'  ’  lru<(  I  hev  wawo 
carried  out  without  itueident. 

In  Septemhor  1930  Khaykh  Mahnuul  ignoring  a,  warning  I  hat  had 
een  addressed  to  him  early  in  tlue  inoidli  hv  Hue  'Inhii  Hovenmu'id. 
when  his  preparations  had  leome  to  Hum-  knowloilge  invad.ul  'Irm/ 
froin  his  place  of  exile  in  Persian  territory,  at  Hue  lu-ad  ,d'an  arnud’ 
band,  and  hold  lus  own,  on  'InKp  soil,  againsl,  flue  'Ind,?  polio, *  a, ml 
military  forces  a,nd  against  the  British  Air  Fonee.  unid  he  hmmi 
himself  compelled  to  recross  the  fronflcer  and  net, in,  |,o  hi,s  Porsian 
lair  on  the  20th  April,  1931.  Thereafter,  an  a,rrangemenf,  between  the 


Special  Mefori  1920-31,  ]).  2(f2. 

For  details,  see  Special  M&pon  1020--31,  p.  266* 
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Persian  and  Traqi  Governments  for  combined  operations  against 
Shaykli  Mahmud  and  a  Persian  Kurdish  brother-outlaw  of  Ms,  who 
had  established  himself  on  the  'Iraqi  side  -of  the  frontier,  brought 
Shaykh  Mahmud  to  terms,  and  he  surrendered  to  the  'Iraqi  Govern¬ 
ment  on  tlie  understanding  that  he  should  live  under  surveillance  on 
a  Government  allowance.  He  was  sent  to  live  at  Nasiriyah.^- 

In  1931-2  the  peace  of  Southern  Kurdistan  was  disturbed  afresh 
by  a  private  war— which  apparently  had  nothing  to  do  with  any 
events  at  Baghdad  or  London  or  Geneva— between  Shaykh  Ahmad 
o:f  Barzan  anxl  Sliaykh  Rashid  of  Baradost.  The  occasion  of  this  war 
was  said  to  have  been  the  temporary  conversion  of  Shaykh  Ahmad 
from  Islam  to  Ch,.ristianity~axi  event  which  the  convert  was  reported 
to  have  celebrated,  to  the  scaxidal  of  his  miconverted  neighbours,  by 
breaking  the  taboo  upon  eating  swine’s  flesh.  When  the  'Iraqi  Army 
intervened  on  behaJf  of  the  king’s  peace  in  the  diflicult  mountain 
countiy  which,  had  o.nco  been  trodden  and  retrodden  by  the  soldiers 
of  Assyria., n  wa;i.‘-.I()rds  o.u  countless  similar  errands,  Shaykh  Ahmad 
in(lici.cd  a  reveu’se  upon  the  punitive  expedition  on  the  9th  December, 
1931,  a.,nd  the  Bi’it.ish  Air  IMrce  had  to  come  to  the  rescue.  Combined 
opcrat.ioxis  against  Shaykli  Ahmad,  in  the  air  and  on  the  ground, 
were  resumed  in  March  P)32— after  the  peace-breaker  had  txmied  a 
(,lea.f  oar  to  a  summons  to  surrender— and  in  this  second  campaign 
another  and  .moix)  sci,*i(,)UB  reverse  was  sustained  by  the  'Iraqi  Army. 
On.  this  o(*.ca.sio,n ,  an.  'Ii’aqi  column  was  only  saved  from  annihilation 
by  tlio  i.ntcrvo;nti()ji  of  t'he  British  air  arm;  the  whole  'Iraqi  Army 
wa,s  so  baxlly  shaken  tliat  it  was  unfit  for  further  active  service; 
and  t.lio  campaign  ha.d  to  bo  finished  off  by  the  British  Air  Force 
si,nglc-han,ded.  In,  those  circumstances,  the  villages  and  encampments 
of  the  recaici,ti’ant  Kurdish  tribesmen  were  bombed  intensively  and 
))(vi\sistontly  :from  the  a-ir  until  Shaykli  Ahmad  eventually  crossed  the 
Mra(ji-flhu-kish  iVonticr  on  the  20th  June,  1932,  and  surrendered  to 
the  Turkish  auiiioi'itics.  The  Shaykh  and  his  brothers  were  interned 
in  the  i,nt(vri(»‘  oF  'Turkey ;  the  majority  of  his  followers  were  allowed 
to  return  in  thcii*  liomcs  in  'Iraq.‘^  A  similar  punitive  expedition,  on 
a  smaller  sca.le,  was  successfully  caxried  out  in  September  1932 

^  I<\>r  lihis  Ijiiic^st  adventme  of  iShaykh  Malimud,  see  Special  Befort  1920-Sl^ 
pp.  2(>r)»a>,  and  B.e'port  J9:VI,  pp.  17-18;  Tim  Times,  7th  and  21st  May,  1931. 
Since  Nasii-iyali  wa.s  a.  hot  aaid  nnluialtliy  place  of  residence  for  a  Kurdish 
lii^lli[la,nder,  Sluiykh,  MaJunud  was  allowed  to  move  first  to  Hillah,  then  to 
leunadl,  a.nd  iinally  to  Baghdad. 

A  nuinlxa,'  of  Uumu  wore  pat  to  death  by  the  Turkish  authorities,  who 
acAMiHcxl  tlKMu  of  having  ])arii(dpated  in  the  Kurdish  insurrection  which  had 
(XHuirred  in  dhirlovy  iu  1925  under  the  leadership  of  Shaykh  Sa'id  (see  the 
Survey  for  1921),  Vol.  .i,  pp.  507-11). 
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I'lirl,  ir 


against  Sliaykh  Sliahab  of  tlic  Svirclii  tribe  in  llio  iK'iglibourbood  of 
'Aqrah.^ 


It  will  be  seen  that  (Jk^so  Kurdish  hroaelies  ol' tlu!  [K'ius^  in  l  lu'  voirrs 
1930-2  were  by  no  means  so  serious  an  tliosii  vvilb  vvliieh  I  In-  I'.rilish 
and  'Iraqi  Governments  had  liad  to  deal  htdwaH'ii  lOIS  and  l!)27 
On  the  other  liand,  the  poIiticaJ  retori,  of  flm  Kurds  lo  lh<'  Brilish 
Government’snevv  poliey  of  ra,[)idly  li<|nida.(.ing  Ibe  mandator\  reninni 
in  'Iraq  was  more  positiivc^  tlia.n  any  aclion  <if  tlu'  kind  lhal  tlu' 
Sonthern  Kurds  luwl  previously  t!>.k('n. 

In  a  petition  duited  llu^  2<)th  duly,  1930,  whi<di  was  iiddre,ss('d  |o 
the  League  of  Na, lions  hy  len  Kurdish  notables  (»f  (be  Sidayni.aniA'ah 
district/  tlio  signa,t,oi'i(w  (hmianded  tlu^  Momialion  o(  .a  Kui'dish 
Government  under  supervision  of  Is'ugiu'  of  N;ii ions’  in  (lu' 
event  of  the  ma,uda.tory  regime  in  'Iraq  hiung  hroughi  (o  an  emi ; 
and  they  hasod  their  (kmuHid  on  (lu^  ground  (h.ai  llu>v  \ver<^ 
entitled  to  independence,  in  ibis  (ea-id.,  in  virin(‘  ol’  ilu'  eoi'idil ions 
which  the  League  Gonneil  had  a.(,ta.ciual  (o  iis  award  of  (he  lOib 
December,  192,7.  'fhe  Aeiing  I’riim'  Minis(<>r  of  'lr;M|,  in  ;i,  lelier  of 
the  19th  August,  1930,=' and  (,he  Briiish  Govi'iumeni ,  in  ohservaliou.s 
dated  the  29th  October,  19.30,-'  both  poinied  out  lhai  (he  peliliotu'rs 
were  niisi,aJ\en  in  iluiir  h<di(d  iiha-i'  ilu'  (bumal.s  <'ondi(ion,s  (<>  which 
they  refeiTcd  contained  (lie  provision  (lm.|.  (iuw  imagimal;  and  (he 
petition  was  dealt  wil.h  as  follows  in  ilu'  IVniiancnl  Mandalcs 
Oommisskm’s  report  (,o  the  (buncil  of  llu^  Be.Mgiu'  <m  (he  work  .d’ 
its  ninetecmi.h  .scission; 


Whereas  no  decision  of  (, he  League  of  Nalions  can  Ikm'IIciI  in  jualdico 
turn  of  the  petitioners’  (kuiand  for  ibi'  cslablishmenl.  of  a. ‘Kurdish 
(u)vcrnmcnt  under  the  siijiervision  of  the  l,cague  of  Naltona; 

And  whcrca.s  such  a  deniaiid  has  no  foumlalioii  in  the  ae(ri  of  the 
Louncilof  the  Jjcaguc  of  Nations,  and  is  only  o.Kplieahle  hy  a  eoiniilelelv 
eiTonomis  uitiTprctal.uin  oF(,he  deeisions  reached  by  the'Couueil  on  (h'o 
loth  Docemher,  192.7,  wIkmi  the  area  in  which  ( he' p<'(  ilionera  live  was 
assigned  to 'Iraq;  ' 

And  whereas  thnse  dccisioim  providial  for  .s)ic,cial  (naduienl-  for  (he 
Kurds,  which  treatiucui,,  aceording  (,o  tlic  labssl.  iiiformalioi.  in  (he 
possession  oi:  the  Mandatory  1‘ower,  is  not  fully  secured,  and  fur  ,vr(ain 

For  details  of  tlu^  (qicrai, ions  aicaiiml,  Sliavlili  \lmeul -111,1  si . m  01  1  1 

-mi,  pp.  and  bvparf  2  ^ 

JiJnSiou,  pp!  «<’««'<»'  «d  <b-  INTiuaneul.  Mandate, s 

4  I’h-  and  in  ,S'pmVd  Hfport  ID'M)  iip  •{] 

Text  111  Mimiies  of  tho  Ninel, eenth  ,ScH,sioii  of  (he  l>„r.„  ,  ,  ,  1  Vi  *  i'  1 
Commission,  pp.  e<K,sion  01  tuc  1  cnniincnf  .Maudalca 
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guarantees  of  local  administration  whicli  do  not  seem  yet  to  have  been 
furnished ; 

The  Permanent  Mandates  Commission  decides  to  recommend  to  the 
Council : 

(1)  To  reject  the  petition  of  the  Kurdish  notables  so  far  as  it  aims 
at  the  formation  of  a  Kurdish  Government  under  the  supervision  of 
the  League  of  Nations ; 

(2)  To  request  the  Mandatory  Power  to  see  that  the  legislative  and 
administrative  meas'iires  designed  to  secure  for  the  Kurds  the  position 
to  whicli  they  are  entitled  are  promptly  put  into  effect  and  properly 
enforced ; 

(3)  To  consider  the  advisability  of  providing  for  measures  to 
guarantee  to  the  Kurds  the  maintenance  of  such,  position,  should 
'Iraq  be  finally  emancipated  from  the  trusteeship  of  Great  Britain.*- 

Eight  further  Kurdish  petitions,  ranging  in  date  from  the  24th 
August,  1930,  to  the  I9th  April,  1931,  came  under  the  consideration  of 
the  Mandates  Commission  during  their  twentieth  session  in  June 
1931,  and  the  following  recommendations  were  made  on  them  by  the 
Commission  to  tlie  Lea,gue  Council: 

(1)  To  tlia-nk  ih(‘-  Mandatory  Iknver  for  the  care  with  which  it  has 
carricnl  out  ,its  inquiric^s  on  tiio  spot  and  prepared  its  observations  arising 
out  of  thos(‘>  va.ri()iis  ])otitious ; 

(2)  To  re.c|U(\st  tlu^.  Mandatory  Power  to  impress  upon  the  Goverii- 
meut  of  Mra((  that  ib  should  1)(^  guided,  in  its  dealings  with  its  Kurdish 
subjects,  by  a  sfiirit  of  broad,  to.loration  towards  a  minority  worthy  of 
respect,  wlioso  loyalty  will  grow  in  proportion  as  it  is  freed  from  all 
ff^ar  of  (huiger  to  its  natural  r,ights,  as  explicitly  recognized  by  the 
Ma.n(la.t()ry  Ikiwor  and  the  Ijcague  of  Nations ; 

(3)  To  inform  the  petitioners  that  the  League  of  Nations  will  con- 
tinne.  to  ensure  that  their  rights  are  respected  with  all  the  greater  zeal 
and  sympathy  if  it  is  (iouvinced  that  the  Kurds  are  loyally  contributing 
to  tlie  sociu'ity  and  prospevrity  of  the  State  of  Traq ; 

(4)  To  giv(',  its  cl(.)SOHt  attention  to  the  uneasiness  undoubtedly  pre¬ 
valent  in  the  Kurdish  population,  which  is  caused  by  uncertainty  as  to 
th(^  latc'i  whicli  awaits  tliora.  if  the  moral  protection  of  Great  Britain, 
of  which  they  have  had  the  benefit  for  more  than  ten  years,  is  to  be 
withdrawn.*'^ 

In  the  meajitime,  the  Iraqi  Government,  in  consultation  with 
the  British  Government,  had  been  taking  steps  to  allay  Kurdish 
anxieties  by  constructive  measures  since  the  time  when  these 
anxieties  had  become  apparent  in  the  course  of  the  year  1930. 

The  position,  up  to  date,  was  presented  as  follows  in  the  British 

^  Text  in  op.  cM.,  p.  194. 

®  T<‘xt  in  Minutes  of  the  Twentieth  Session  of  the  Permanent  Mandates 
Commission,  p.  234. 
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Government’s  observations’  on  t.lio  Kni’disli  oof  ilion  of  t,li<> 

July,  1930: 

This  petition  contains  ji,  siati'inoni,  that  i.lio  nia.joi'ity  of  flic  aihniiiis- 
trative  ami  oxocntivc  oHiciaJs  of  Ibi'  Kunlish  dislricl.s  arc  Aralw 
Actually,  in  the  SiiliiyinaiiTvah  district,  from  whicli  IIh'  pci  itioncrs  wrili'" 
accordinp;  to  tlic  latest  a,vaila,l)l(^  rcinni  dali'd  Iasi  April,  id’ a  ioial  of 
167  officials,  10!)  arc.  Kurds  a.iid  12  only  ar<^  Arahs.  II  is  l.riic  Hurt,  in 
the  other  Kurdisli  districts,  so  liicli  a.  proporiion  of  Kiirdish  odicial's  is 
not  maintained,  but  of  the  onicia.ls  of  non-Kiirdisli  raci'  a  <-onsidcrjd.|,', 
number  arc  Kimlish-spcahiiifi;,  arc  iiidiccnons  lo  Ihc  Kurdish  dialricis 
and  are  scarcely  di.stinf,niisha.l)l<^  from  |.lic  Kurds  whom  Ihcv  admiidslcr 
While,  however,  tlio  statement  tlnit  Arab  oHicia.ts  arc  in  Ylic  majorilv 
m  the  Kurdish  areas  is  witliont  founda,tion.  His  Maj<-:ity'a  Covcrnnicnt 
am  advised  that  there  has  beim  rcci'utlv  sonic  ini'rcasc  in  I  hi'  mnnherof 
officials  of  non-KurdisJi  race.  To  .some  c.xi.enf,  thi.s  has  been  unavoidable 
With  the  expansion  of  technical  .sm-viccs  I  hroindioul.  ■■  I  rail  if  luu;  become 
increasingly  djificiilt  tio  find  suita.hic  and  (|ua.lilicd  Kurd,-;  (o  :-.lalV  (ho'i(> 
Kurdistan.  Even  in  the  pundy  adminisirafiv.'  servici’s 
difnculty  has  Ixxm  exiieriimci'd,  although  in  lens  decree.  exofiincd 
above,  the  .Kurds  of 'Irfu)  ha,ve  no  cxperiencis  (d'Midf.govm'nmeut.  Th.-v 
had  provioiKsly  little  sha.re  in  i.he  a.dminiHi.ral.ion  id'  i  heir  I'ouuiri-  Their 
agricultural  pursuits  and  jiriinitivc.  exisl.mice  a.iv  not  caleula.i'ed  |o  (d 
them  lor  government  scrvie<‘,  and  it  is  mi.liui'al  lhaf.  from  Hus  un 
promising  material,  it  sluiuld  ta.ki-  time  to  ,..luea,(e  ami  I  rain  suir,ci,.„t 
mensuitalde  to  h  i  all  admnustral.ivi'  and  t.cchniiul  posts  in  Hu-  Kurdish 
districts.  Nevertheless,  it  ca.nmd.  he  diMucd  that,  <d’  rci'cnt  icars  ihc 
.raq  (mvcrnnient  have  somewhat  falh'u  a.wa.y  from  I.he  promise  .dv,.n 
by  a  lormer  Iraip  1  rime  ]Vliuisl.cr  in  .huiuary  1!)2(:.  .  .  .  Kor  .'xanuile 

-Ti  t'lnudlng  a  law  l,o  csiahlish  Kurdish’ 

as  the  otheial  lanpagc  lorgovcrniiu'iital  correspondence  and  for  thi'  law 
courts  and  schools  m  the  Kurdish  a.ivas.  In  the  circu.miianees,  this  uim 
perhaps  not  me.xcusahle,  since,  unlll  ri'ccntycar.s,  KnrdiHli,  n.s  a.  lam-miee 
of  written  communication,  vva,H  unknown.  ‘HuI.  Ihc  failure’  toenacrsuch 
a  law  was  general  y  resenlied  a.mong  I.he  Kurds,  a,.s  also  wa.s  ii.e  fici  |  h,,, 

SSmTiiVk'*  r'T?'  I'®'*''';"""''''’'*  llx'  li'Hh  idlieinis  in  the 

l"■‘f'>»•l•iIv  Kurdish  ediuaifion  'irca 

. . . . 

in  particular,  the  assertio'u  I  Int  i  he'  K  n  n  i  ®  loicw  t  he  grouiul : 

Kui-dislidisfrietH  adnniuHtra.tivc  ami  technical  pusls  in  Ihc 

. . . . . . . 
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League,  I  think  that  I  should  make  clear  the  policy  of  the  Government. 
The  majority  of  officials  in  these  districts  are  Kurds  and  will  continue 
to  be  so,  but  it  has  for  a  long  time  been  realized  that  to  appoint  only 
Kurds  in  tlu^  Kurdish  Uwas  will  inevitably  tend  to  bar  them  from 
(unploymcnt  in  othei*  parts  ol;  'Iraq,  This  is  detrimental  to  the  general 
int(n*osts  of  the  admin istiution  and  is  likely  to  keep  alive  feelings  which 
the  Mnwp  Govcu'iiment  hope  to  see  disappear.  Accordingly,  as  soon  as 
the  loc‘-al  languages  law  is  approved  by  Parliament,  the  Government 
proposes  to  mak(^  a  knowle;dgc5  of  the  Kurdish  language,  and  not  race,  a 
condition  of  (mii)l()yment  in  the  Kurdish  liwas.  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  add  that  tiiis  do(^s  not  denote  any  change  in  its  policy  of  administra¬ 
tion  a/ud  that  carc^  will  Ix^  taken  to  choose  suitable  men.  The  matter  is 
mainly  one  of  primaple,  lor  tliere  are  not  a  great  number  of  Arabs  with 
a  knowledge',  ot  Kurdish.  In  the  same  way,  the  whole  of  'Iraq  will 
r(nuain  opcai  for  employment  of  Kurds  who  have  a  knowledge  of  Arabic. 
Th(’!  Mracp  Government  maintain  that  this  policy  is  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  Kurds  i-lunnselvc^s  and  docs  not  conflict  with,  the  stipulations  of 
the  League.  The  M  i'acp  Govcu’umeut  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  policy 
which  1  have's  outliiuxi  ahovci  should  not  only  fulfil  the  stipulations  of 
th(^  League'!  but  also  should  adecpiately  satisfy  the  aspirations  of  all 
reasonahk^  Kurds.  It  ])r(\sorves  Kurdish  as  their  language  in  their 
primary  cxlucuition,  in  tlu^  dispensation  of  justice  and  in  all  their  rela- 
liions  with  the  admiiustnition.*- 

A  dradl  of  the  law  referred  to  in  this  passage  had  been  approved  in 
August  U)3()  by  ibo  Cabinet  at  Baghdad,  and  a  copy  of  the  draft  was 
aitaehed  to  tlui!  Aeddug  ihime  Minister’s  letter.^  The  Bill  was  pre- 
se,nt(xl,  to  Pa,rlia.inent  in  .December  1930  and  eventually  became  law, 
with  various  ehajiges  whicdi  did  not  alter  its  essential  purport,  on 
iiic  23rd  May,  1931.*^  'Oilier  items  in"  the  Baghdad  Government's 
'programme  were:  tluit  a  translation  bureau  should  he  set  up  in  the 
Ministry  of  the  Interior  in  Baghdad  to  undertake  the  translation 
into  Kurdish  of  lcgislati(,).n,  regulations,  and  departmental  circulars; 
tluit  for  the  jiurpose  of  education  the  Kurdish  schools  of  the 
Arl.)ll,  Kirlvillv,  and  Sulaynianiyah  liwas  should  be  grouped  under  a 
suitaJ)le  Kiu’dish  iuspc(;tox';  and  that  a  Kurdish  Assistant  Director- 
Go, ncrid  <)(’  Adminisi/i’aition  should  be  appointed  to  the  Ministry 
of  t/he  Interior.  All  iihis  had  lieen  done  by  the  end  of  the  year 
1939.’''^  Later  in.  tlu',  sa.mc  year,  xipon  the  Prime  Minister’s  return 
to  Bagluhul,  alter  his  visit  to  Geneva  and  tour  in  the  northern 
districts, 'His  ltx<‘,ell(incy  took  the  folio wmg  steps  to  arrange  for  the 
implom entail, on.  of  the  .Local  Languages  Law— 

(a)  Under  the  eluiirmansMp  of  the  Mutasarrifs,  committees  were  set 

^  Op.  (iU.,  p.  188.  “  Text  in  op.  Ht,  pp.  189-91. 

®  T'he  texli  of  (lie  law,  as  eventually  enacted,  will  be  found  in  Eepoft  1931, 
pp.  73--r>.  *  8pe(dal  Beport  1920-31,  p.  263. 

'  ®  For  this  tour,  see  p.  118,  above. 
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up  in  tlio  liwaa  ofMosul,  Kirkfik,  ArliTl,  and  Siilii.vrniiniyaii  l<uli'i(irmin(> 
in  accordance  with  Art.i(de  (i  of  Hi(i  Law,  wlia.I.'l.-iniL’uaj'c  ol'  inaf  riiclidii' 
should  be  used  in  (^acdi  oFthe  schools  of  Mu'  liw;i. 

(6)  A  circular  was  H(ai(;  l.o  all  Minisicrs  (i'xc<-|i(:inf;  Flic  Ministries  of 
Defence  and  Eor(iif,fn  A ITairs)  insFrucFiiif^  Ihoni  t-o  nurko  arraiifynicnt.s  For 
the  replacement  of  such  of  their  ollicia.ls  in  the  Knrdisii  areas  who  did 
not  Imow  Kurdish  or,  when'  this  waa  mil'  iiossihh',  to  arra.ma'  For  ili(,i,i 
to  learn  Kurdish. 

(c)  A coimnitteo  was  seti  upiui'aeh  oF  l.ho  KurdiMh  (jadas  oF  Mu-  Mosid 
liwa  to  advise  the  Doverinnent  as  to  l.he  Form  oF  Kurdish  which  Mio 
inhabitants  desired  should  be  a'lloplied  For  us<'  under  Article  ,s  oF  llio 
Local  Languages  LawA 

In  March  11)32,  (lelegaites  Iroin  (ilie.se  (|ji,(l;is  met.  .  .  .  at  I  lit'  Mostd 
liwa  headquar tons,  a'lid  by  .seven  vot'cs  (.o  |.wo  t hey  (h'ciih'd  in  favour 
of  the  use  of  the  indigenous  Ba,hdina.yn  dialect. 

In  the  la.Mt  of  their  repor(..s  on  l.lie  a.dniiiiisl.ra.l ion  id'  'Ir.'i.<(,  Mu> 
British  Government  found  l.hem.selvt-.s  a.ble  l.o  inform  the  Council 
of  the  League  of  Naiion.s  that, 


The  year  1!).‘}2  was  ([uite  Inn  from  a.ny  iiiaiii  feat  at  ioim  of  Kiinlish 

natiomdistagitathin  anil,  pn.vhhM  till' Mr,aqT(h.verrnnent  coni  inuo  their 

present  liberal  policy  in  dealing  with  the  Kurdish  distri.-l:.,  there  is 
reason  to  liojie  that  the  Kurdish  (pu-sMoii  will  not.  again  heeomc.  arule.'' 

lossibly  this  was  an  over-sanguine  lio[ie  on  a.  long  \  low  since  i| 
was  difficult  to  believe  tlmt  tlu>  p,.lil.iea,ily  <livi<le,|  Kunli.sh  inhahi ' 
tants  of  lra(|,  Porsia.,  I’lirkiiy  and  Syria  would  n'liinin  eoiiM'iil.  in 
perpetuity,  to  Forgo  l.hat  natiomd  unity  in  a  .sovi-ivign  indi-pi'mlonl. 
national gtato  wliieli  Imd  eome  by  I, his  tinu',  in  a.  polif-icallv  V\-<-s|..rii 
md  world,  to  be  rega,r<led  a.s  the  na,(.ura'l  right  of  every  i.'eonle',  'fhe 
_urdish  que,st,i(m  could  perliap.s  hardly  be  expi-eti-d  to  fade  out  of 
Kurdish  imjids ;  yet  it  wa,s  somel.hing  gained,  in  fhe  inleri'iil.s  of 
mternatwmid  ii;  j,,  .Sonl.hern  Kurdistan,  the  ipu-,, lion 

had  been  hilled  to  sleep,  by  liberal  and  .si.a.l.e,snianlik(-  h-gi, slat  ion  and 

tiJ?  5  V'  anspieions  (urn  wa,s 

taken  by  the  As.synan  (piestion  at  this  eritieal  jimcl  nre. 

^  Beport  .1931,]).  U).  ..  ,, 

kS'n.Ki",”  . . . . . 

Kurd8-sub.(livi(l(Ml  as  thV^ wen  <=a''‘-,um,-.it,:  fm-  |l,e 
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(3)  Relations  between  the  Government  and  the  Assyrians 

In  a  previous  volume  of  this  series/  the  history  of  the  Halddyari 
Assyrian  highlanders’  relations  with  the  Turkish,  British  and  'Iraqi 
Goveimments  has  been  carried  down  to  the  settlement  of  the  inter¬ 
national  controversy  over  the  disposal  of  the  former  Ottoman  vilayet 
of  Mosul.  At  the  moment  when  this  settlement  was  completed  by  the 
signature  of  the  Anglo-' Iraqi-Turkish  Treaty  of  the  5th  June,  1926,^ 
the  situation  of  the  Assyrians  was  as  follows.  Almost  the  whole  of  the 
Hakkiyari  mountain  country,  which  was  the  ex-Ottoman  Assyrians’® 
ancestral  homeland,  had  come  again,  de  facto  as  well  as  dejure,  mider 
Turkish  rule,  with  the  exception  of  the  district  of  Barwar-i-Bala  / 
and,  on  the  Turkish  side  of  the  frontier,  the  Assyrians  who  had 
reoccupicd  their  liomes  in  1921,  when  the  country  was  politically 
a  no-man’s-land,  had  been  driven  out  again,  to  the  'Iraqi  side  of  the 
line,  by  Turkisli  milita^ry  operations  in  1924.  Thus,  except  for  the 
people  of  Barwaj'-i- Brda,  who  probably  accounted  for  less  than  a 
quarter  oi"  the  total  Assyrian  population  in  'Iraq®  from  the  autumn 
of  1924  onwar<ls,  the  Assyrians  who  were  resident  on  'Iraqi  territory 
at  the  i.ime  of  ibe  international  settlement  of  1925-6  were  people 
whose  native  homes  la,y  outside  the  frontiers  of  'Iraq  as  these  had 
now  bcM'.n  drawn ;  and  the  relations  of  these  Assyrian  refugees  with 
the  mitive  inhabita,nts  of  the  districts  of  'Iraq  where  they  were 
s(iuatiii.ng,  a.nd  with  the  Arab  National  Government  at  Baghdad,  were 
inevitably  dillicult. 

'I'he  .Assyrian  refugees,  for  their  part,  were  profoundly  disappointed 
and  ombitto'.red  by  their  experiences  since  the  beginning  of  the 


positiively  iuvi(.(id  a.  polic.y  of  divide,  el  impera;  and  the  Arab  Govemmeiit  at 
I.5a,gh<l;ui  v/cni  no  doubii  lis  much  alive  to  this  as  were  the  Turkish  Government 
a,t  Antoni  or  the  Persian  (iovennnent  at  Tihrrui. 

'  Ho(i  tlio  iHurvei/  fm-  t!>:i6,  vol.  i,  pp.  21,  483-6,  499-604. 

“  Op.  ciL,  pp.  527-8. 

“  For  iho  Persian  Assyria, n  lowlaiukuB,  whose  homes  had  lain  on  the 
wc-sliC.ru  sh(nH^s  of  Ijului  UruiuTyah,  se(^  op.  cit.,  pp.  483  and  485,  footnote  1. 

.For  (his  <',x<ie.pl,ion  set'  lic'port  p.  10,  which  is  quoted  in  the  present 


chapter  on  p.  145,  below.  _  „  ,  n  ,  i 

'  For  iilnt  strcuigth  of  the  fiui»port  behind  the  petition  of  the  21at  heptoinbcr, 
1932,  from  Bishoi)  Yuwairdia  [Yaballfiha]  of  Barwar-i-Bala,  aco  Minutes  of  the 
Twenty-Second  Session  of  the’ Permanent  Mandates  Commission,  ^).  329.  The 
opinion  of  tlie  Mandates  Commission’s  rapporteur,  that  the  petitioners’  claim 
to  rei)resont  2,400  families  is  exagRcratod,  is  fully  borne  out  in  the  report  of 
the  28(,h  8ei)temher,  1933,  by  i,lie  settlement  export.  Major  1).  B.  Thomson,  who 
estimates  the  nuini)er  of  families  of  Assyrians  whose  pre-War  homes  were  in 
areas  now  witliiu  the  Kingdom  of  'lr!i(|  as  only  409,  as  against  3,500  families  of 
refugees  from,  the  i.erritory  which  had'  remained  under  Turkish  rule  (Minutes 
of  the  aeventy-Seventh  Bession  of  the  League  Council,  Part  II,  p.  1840). 
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General  War  of  1914  IH.  A.s  vicA^im.s  of  one  of  the  (hhiniled  h(.||;.. 
gerent  Powers  ajid.  liglit(‘r,s  on  tlu^  side  of  jiu.  victors,  the\-  had 
garded  thcm,selve.s  as  being  enl-itled  (o  af  leas(^  a.  ivslihdin'n  of 
pe-War  poHitiojK  Yet  wlaaeas,  lad'o.v  (.la-  War,  (  hey  had  been  livin''" 
m  then- aiative  higldands,  m  a  eonipaet  territorv  of  ilieir  own  u-ifT 
adeyM-ce.dturaJ  anbaanny  and  -.u/rjarlo  (errilo'rial  aniononiv  ’under 
the  licadsln])  of  their  he.redilary  Pafriareii  tlu'  iMar  Nhininn  I  ^,e^■  now 
found  thennselves  in  a,,.,.a,ren(,lv  iwnnanen).  exil,-  on  ,|u-’ali,:n  so 
and  in  the  uneo.ngenia.1  eli.nale  of  tb.-  Mesopolan.ian  plains,  an<l  i, 
•nsloroigniand  they  were,noteven  abl(>  b,  oeeu[.v  a  sineh'  eoidinuous 
piece  o  territory,  but  wivro  ilispiu'sial  in  si-atlereil  eanl.unnenis  ■  The 
naturaJ  hi  tcrncss  of  tluvAssyrians  in  I  his  nnhappv  sifnalion  was  no( 

cinpeied  by  ajiy  graditude  (owards  (,h,.  p,-oph*  and  . . . 

Iiaq  wJio.sc  nninvded  guc'sls  (Jaw  .now  wi'iv ;  for  (In-  I’ouer  ui 
the  A.s.syria,n,s  felt  themselves  in  be  wa^  nol  ,  he  .{.'ab  . 

ment  at  Bagdidad  butting  Ifntish  (hivernnienlaifl  lu- 1  hiil.al  Kin.nlo'," 

its/’ '  Tr"'*''*' '  *"  ''''<"'<1.  at  a,  time  when  'Ira,,  uas  under 

-  xithsh  Dulitary  (XunipiiMon,  wIk)  hnd  fiivxHi  (Jh^  A-'vvrJ'tu--  1  ij 

»f  . . . . . 

l>rbbo.,„  wind,  Uh,  (tainniHsio,.  A-.avri,,,. 

The  AHHvrianM  I  -.tn  AhindaieK  (  oiunuaHUMj,  nn.  Tl-i  y 

w  uo  douJii:  thal;  they  dhl  (li^ine  '  ,  '  I 

,«e<ue  ot  tlio  fault  foi-  this  att  tu  I,  she  l‘  '  -7  ‘  Hud. 

bevy  oflienns,  who  Jiad,  uncuum.-buslv  1  h  ,1  'i  I'"'  'f"'  “oliHh 

down  on  the' fra, liH.  (Yrtaiulywiauuini,,,  •^'^Y-nair,  (0  loot 

to  the  Iraqi  (.  ovenunent;  •nwl  flwv  r  oni<‘<*rH  wetv  not  wc^ll 

E.  b  bt..il..rd,  A<lriiiiiltn.|,i'i„  riilHl.  '  fl''  'A''",- 

p  /Ji'-di  tfovommeut  (.Toarmil  or Ih,-  ’  «"'-vi<-e  of 

Part  11,  April  1034).  ■'  ‘  •Phoi  .staaVO/,  vol.  x.U. 
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tradiction  was  no  donl)t  one  of  tlie  causes  of  the  violent  collisions 
between  Assyrian  troops  and  Muslim  civilians  which  occurred  at 
Mosul  in  1 923  and  Kirlmk  in  1 924,^  and  which  left  rancorous  memories 
behind  on  the  Muslim  side.^  The  problem  of  the  Assyrians  in  'Iraq 
was  stated  as  follows  by  the  Mandatory  Power  in  the  special  report 
on  the  progress  of  'Iraq  winch  it  laid  before  the  Permanent  Mandates 
Commission  in  1931,  when  the  liquidation  of  the  mandatory  regime 
was  under  consideration. 

While  their  history  must  attract  general  sympathy,  and  particularly 
among  the  nations  associated  with  the  cause  for  which  the  Assyrians 
fought  during  the  Great  War,  they  are  to  the  majority  of  Traqis  an  alien 
race  with  an  alien  religion,  bound  to  Traq  by  no  strong  ties  of  patriotism 
or  loyalty,  and  having  originally  no  claim  to  the  special  consideration 
of  the  'Iraqi  Government.  The  task  of  establishing  these  people  in 
'Iraqi  territory  and  of  attempting  to  make  them  'Iraqi  nationals  in  fact 
as  well  as  in  theory  without  arousing  racial  and  religious  animosities 
has  been,  and  continues  to  be,  one  of  extreme  delicacy  and  difficulty.'*^ 

As  'Irfw|  advanced  towards  its  goal  of  political  emancipation,  while 
the  rrioral  of  the  Assyrian  Levies  rose  hi  proportion  to  the  length  of 
their  services  under  the  British  Crown,  there  was  a  continual  widening 
of  the  gulf  between  the  attitude  and  expectations  of  the  Assyrians 
and  their  a-cduial  pr()S{)octs;  and  this  psychological  difficulty  made 
itself  fell)  when  the  British  Governmexit  addressed  themselves  to  the 
ta.sk  of  iiiuliug  penna.no, nt  homes,  on  the  soil  of  'Iraq,  for  the  20,000 
J!a.kkiya.ri  Assyria.iis  who,  in  consequence  of  the  settlement  of  the 
',rra(jl“'rurkish  boundary  dispute  in  1925-6,  were  now  cut  off,  once 
tor  a.ll,  from  a.ny  })ossil)ility  of  returning  to  their  native  highlands  on 
the  Turkish  side  of  the  ,uow  frontier. 

Tlu^  only  possible  solution  was  to  settle  the  Assyrians  on  unoccupied 
lands  in  tlu^  .nortluan  districts  of  'Iraq  and  to  assist  them  as  far  as 
;f)<)ssible  in,  tlio  early  sta.g(vs,  by  the  provision  of  agricultui'al  implements, 
s(HHi,  cattle,  &.e.,  to  p,laco  their  allotments  under  cultivation  and  to 
b(Hionu^  self-supporting.  Altliough  it  might  be  possible  to  group  tribal 
(tortununitics  together  b)  some  extent,  the  fact  had  to  be  faced  that  the 
.Assyrian  pcopkb  must  heuc(dbrward  be  scattered,  living  among  the 
Nurds,  somedinuvs  (won  as  tenants  of  Kurdish  aghas.  This  solution, 
though  by  no  means  ideal,  was  perfectly  practicable.  Though  the  Kurds 
and  Assyria-ns  hav(i  offiai  quarrelled  they  have  been  neighbours  for 
c(mturi(^s.  .  .  .  Tlie  Assyrians  are  an  industrious  people  and  make  good 
tenants,  a  fac'.t  which  appeals  to  the  Kurdish  landlord,  who  consequently 
has  an  interest  in  keeping  them  contented.  Moreover,  those  who  have 

^  hS(ie  the  Hiirvei/for  192/)^  vol.  i,  p.  486. 

Tlu‘S(^  uu^meiuis  w(m-<^  causing  trouble  as  late  as  1931.  For  an  instance, 
see  h^peeml  'Meport  mO-31,  p.  279.  ^  Op.  cit,,  p.  266. 
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known  the  Assyrians  since  pre-War  days  have  r<'ina.rlv(^d  ainont;  iiunn  an 
increased  independonoe  of  spirit,  ant  no  lon<j;er  content  to  Ix^,  as 

many  of  them  wero  before^  the  War,  dovvii-troddi'n  ra'liiah  ol'  liiirdisli 
aghas.^  .  .  .  This  inereascxl.  ind(ip('.n(lenc('  of  spirit,  while  not  a,ltog(^tl\('r 
welcome  to  the  Kui'dish  aglias,  ensni’es  (.lui  Assyiia-ns  to  some  extent 
against  persecution.  Ncvertlu'less  it  wa.,s  nx^ogniwxl  (ha.t  the  sd.tlcineni, 
of  the  Assyrians  among  the  Kurds  recpiiixsl  vau-y  (•a.r<d'ul  ha.ndling.  'I’lu^ 
greatest  care  was  necewsary  to  avoid  doing  a.nyihing  tliai  miglit  arouse 
the  antagonism  of  the  Knrd.s  and  lay  up  trouhi(^  for  (.he  Assyria.ns  in  (.lu^ 
future.  This  consideration  was  <x)nsta.ntly  in  mind  during  the 

settlement  operations  wliicli  followed." 

The  psychological  difficulty  that  besot;  l.lu'  l■(da,l.ionH  of  tlie  Assvria.n 
settlers  with  the  'Iraqi  Kurds  wa.s  also  e.xpoihmeed  in  t.iieir  r<'la.(  ioiis 
with  the  'Iraqi  Arab  Government  a.t  I5a,ghda,(l  a.nd  wit  h  its  ollicial 
representatives  iti  the  provinces.  At.  t.lu^  inst.a.iic.(^  ol'the  llrit  ish  1 1  igh 
Commissioner,  the  following  rosoliit.ion  \va.s  pa.ss(sl,  on  the  Stli  l\]a.reh, 
1927,  by  the  'Iraqi  Council  of  IVIinisi.ers : 

(a)  That  the  Ministry  ol:  tlu^  Interior  should  <‘nd('a.vour,  wil.houl. 
racial  discrimination,  to  Hcd.tle  the  reliig<Hw,  al;  pr(^S(sil.  found  in  l.he 
northern  zone,  in  such  lauds  and  villages  a.s  nuiy  he  eonsiihu'ed  suilalile, 
{b)  That  these  refugc.es  should  he  infornu'd  that  l.lie  Govei'iiuicut,  ua-re 
willing  to  grant  special  exemption  froiu  ta.xn.tion  to  ('vi'rv  iiidividuul 
who  would  develop  and  till  the  land,  and  (x>mply  with  the  a.dvie;'  a.ud 
orders  of  the  Governnumt  aeeording  to  law. 

(c)  That  the  sc'ttlemcmt  of  nd'ugees  in  loc,a.liti('s  when'  this  might  lx; 
objected  to  by  neighbouring  Governm(mt.H,  or  hy  (luioriginal  inhu.hita.n(.N 
on  grounds  ol  estahlisluxl  oceupaiicy  rigli(;s,  or  any  ol.iu'r  h'gil.inud.e 
reason,  should  be  avoided.-'  . 


This  resolution  was  intended  for  (be  hen(di(.  of  (.lu^  Assvria.ns, 
though  it  was  drafted  in  grureral  i;orms,  a, ml  (,lu>.  work  of  s('(.(.i(Mnen(’ 
was  promptly  put  in  liand  under  the  dii'md.ion  of  a.n  Assyria.n  ,S('(.(.1(' 
ment  Officer  who,  with  tbo  eoneurrenee  of  the  'Ira.((7  Govertum'td., 
was  made  responsible  to  the  Dri(,ish  lligii  (lonnnissiom'r;*  bui 


+1.'  only  the  Assy riaa  coniimmit.y  hi  I!;irwii.r-i.lt;'i.l;i,  tlia.l.  liad  (xx-a  in 

of  ae^nnxrw  To  ‘/""""""‘bV  only  n-.pn-Henl.ea  a,  Craction 

of  the  post-W.n  Assyriaii  populat.ion  (>(  Irmi  (wm- p.  i;w,a,liovr).  '('lie  ma  joritv 
consisted  of  r<vt„gc„B  from  Ita.kkT,vri.rT,  who,  Ix-fore  tlie  War.  had  been  (ii.'ir 
own  masters  m  their  naiiive  fiiKtiiKbsKihs  A  ^  T 

"  Special  Befm  mo-:!!,  p.  272.  Wil.li  regard  (.„  the  last  seiil.eiiee  in  l.liis 

passage  an  Lnglmh  entic  ol  tlie  Bril.iKli  ((overiiim'al.’s  policy  makes  . . . 

vation  that  the  British  a.uthoritieH  in  'lra.(|  did  not  rel'ra.iii' from  lirimdm’  (.lie 
Assynaus  into  colhsmu  witl.  the  Kurds  when  ami  wliere  I, Ids  suil.ed  15Hl  ish 
exiiM'Plo.  Assyriau  troops  wi-re  iiieliidi'd  in  pmdl.ive  expedi- 
drome3TheSf\f‘'T^^^^  for  giia.rding  (.In-'  .lerm 

aiorues  of  the  Biitish  Koyal  Air  lorco  (see  tlie  X'wm'i/ /hr /.'A'.T  vol  i  n  ■>(( 

“  Special  Bepori  W20-3],  p.  27,').  ’  '  ~ 

^  The  appointee  was  ‘a  British  officer  who  had  served  for  Hevera.l  years  with 
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although,  'ill  the  early  stages,  the  settlers  were  exempted  from  sheep 
tax  and  rifle  tax,  an,d  applications  for  remissions  of  land  taxes  re¬ 
ceived  ge.ncroiis  ti'oatmeiit  in  accordance  with  the  promise  given  by 
the  ']ra(|I  (h)veri\nic,nt,  .  .  .  their  outlook  was  coloured  by  the  funda¬ 
mental  grievance  that  they  were  still,  as  they  had  been  for  centuries 
past,  tltc^  sul)jccts  of  a,  Muslim  Government,  and  this  did  not  help 
tliem  to  be  tactJiil  in  their  relations  with  Traqi  officials.  They  had 
been  aiumstomcd  to  refer  any  complaints  they  wished  to  make,  not, 
in  the  (irst  instance,  to  the  proper  Traqi  authorities  (thus  giving 
those  authorities  an  opportunity  to  inquire  into  such  grievances,  and, 
if  ncc(\ssa;.ry,  secure  their  redress)  but  direct  to  the  High  Commis¬ 
sioner,  to  Britinli  odkiors  of  the  Levy  Force,  or  to  the  British  Admhiis- 
trativc  InsiKM’tors.  ’’.I’his  procedure  was  most  galling  to  the  'Iraqi 
olliciials,  a.nd  made  them  less  sympathetic  in  their  dealings  with  the 
Assyriiuisd  Moreover,  the  Assyrians  had  been  unavoidably  demoral- 
izc(i  to  some  extent  by  tlio  assistance  wMch  they  had  received  in  the 
])a.Mt,  and  were  inclined  to  regard  the  demands  for  taxation,  which 
tluiy  were  Ix'ginning  to  receive,  as  evidence  of  the  Government’s 
iinsyinpathciic.  a,ttitudc  towards  them.  The  imposition  of  a  licence 
die  of  Rh.  1  on  their  rilles,  for  instance,  which  is  Rs.  4  less  than 
ilie  nuixiiniun  legal  foe  levied  on  their  Kurdish  neighbours,  was 
ina<k^  Ihe,  suhj(ict  of  a  strong  protest  to  the  High  Commissioner  by 
the  Assyrian  Patriarch,  though  it  was  clearly  unreasonable  that 
tlu\Y  should  expect  to  bo  exempted  from  payments  of  such  fees 
indclinitxdy.’- 

Apa,rt  lr<nn  those  unfortunate  relations  of  the  Assyrians  with  the 
TrfuiT  Arabs  as  well  as  tlio  'Iraqi  Kurds,  the  Settlement  Officer  had 
tiwo  ijnt'i'inski  diliicultios  to  contend  with:  the  subjective  difficulty, 
refcnxxl  to  in  the  passage  just  quoted,  of  the  Assyrians  having  been 
dctnoralizc'.d  l)y  years  of  pauperization,  and  the  objective  difficulty 
that  th(^  funds  available  for  tlie  work  of  settlement  were  inadequate. 
The  Assyrians  wcu'c  inclined  to  be  supine  in  helping  themselves,  and 
lastfidlous  ovtir  the  scdtrlcmcnt  sites  that  were  found  for  them.  Yet,  in 
spite  of  this  legion  ordillicultios—psychological  and  financial— homes 
had  hwm  found  for  all  but  about  350  families  by  the  end  of  the  year 
102!)  ;=>  ajul  at,  t;lio  time  wlicn  the  British  Government  set  themselves 


Ui(i  AsKvriaii  IxwicH  amt  had  accpiirod  an  oxtensive  knowledge  of  the  different 
Assyria, 'n  trihes  and  spoke  their  language  fluently’  {op.  (At.,  loc.  cif.). 

‘  ‘'Die  ordiinuy  'Irfun  official,  feeling  in  his  heart  of  hearts  rather  doubtful 
if  he  I'ould  l•un  the  country  after  the  English  had  gone,  did  not  want  to  he 
reniinded  of  further  diffieulties.’-  Lieut.-Ool.  E.  S.  Stafford,  m  his  lecture  of 
the  2(>ili  .laima,rY,  1!),‘14,  qno(,ed  on  p.  13C,  above. 

»  iS'jKiCMif  Jio'port  pp.  274:  and  276.  Op.  evt.,  p.  274. 
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adefinite  date  for  Kqtudaliitifjf  (lie  maiulutory  in  (.lu'f(nva,K, 

in  their  declared  opinion,  ‘o very  1-0:1, son  to  holiovo  (  ,  by  l!);i-j,  (Jk, 

Assyrians -would  have  settled  in(n  their  pl:u-e  in  tlie  'InM|i  bo<ly  politic,’,* 

This  prognostication,  however,  \v.'i.s  soon  hcli(*d  iiy  tin*  unlow, -n-d 
effects  which  the  ;i:nnouneoni('nt  of  the  Jicw'  dep:u-l.ure  in  llritish 
policy  produced  uj)on,  the  rc-hitions  hctw(M'n  :i.ll  piu-ti<'.s  (-onc{'rned. 
The  Assyrians  w-ero  U])set  hy  tludr  .-ipprc'lu-n.sions  <d‘  uh;tt  might 
happen  to  them  when  the  Ih-ilish  eontrol  in  'iW'ui  canu'  to  .an  cad; 
the  'Iraqi  authorities  hee;une  restiv(^  ovc-r  Uk-  imph-incnl.-d ion  of  the 
special  inea,sures  of  assistonee  to  the  A.ssyri.'ms  which  lh(-\'  h.-nl  IxaMj 
carrying  out  under  British  |)re,SHur(!  ;i,nd  not  on  their  own  inili.-itive; 
and  mischief-making  influences'  some  eaa-lninly  niis.gnidcd  .-iml  .some 
perhaps  malevolent- were  hrongld,  to  Ik-.-m-  iqu»n  (he  loc.-d  .-iilmdioii 
from  outside.  There  vv:m  a  H;ighd:l,dT  Ar;i,h  inl  rignc  (o  s(-l  I  he  Kurds 
against  the  Assyruins  (app:n-ently  vvil.h  tin-  idc.-i  of  div(-rl  in;-;  Knrtlish 
animosities  from  an  Ar;il)  to  ;in  As,syri:i,n  (..-irgct  ;ind  ('iiahlinp-  tlu' 
'Iraqi  Arabs  to  rule  the  two  most  fornu(l.-i.hlc  of  tin-  non  Arab  minori 
ties  by  dividing  them);-  and  thei-(^  was  an  ;i,git;dory  i)ro|);ig;indn, 
among  the  Assyi-i;ins  which  w:w  sed,  on  foot  liy  (wii  Ihndi.slVmcn : 
Captain  A.  Ilormuzd  Ihmsam  (tlu^gnuidson  of.-i.  w('ll  known  ,A;!:;vrian 
assistant  of  Sir  Henry  L:iva,r(rs)  :uid  Mr.  M;i.(th('w  ('o|i('.:' 

The  cumulative  efieet  ol  thescmMlv(‘rs(^  inllncin-cs  w.-is  lo  make  the 
prospects  ol.  a  Holntio.n  of  the  Assyri,-i,n  pi-obk-in  ('(ni.sidi'nihU'  nior:' 
remote  at  the  close  of  the  ye:u-  ID.’JO  tha,n  fln'v  Inul  apptain-d  f’o  he  .at 
the  close  of  in  ID.TI  the  British  High  ( 'oinndsiaom-r  found 

himself  constrained  to  nuik<%  re])r(\senl';i,(iion.s  (,o  tiu'  'Ir.-iqi  ( jo\  crn 
ment  on  the  Assyi-huis’  heImJf.  ’'ITu'.  'Inup  (lovc-rnincid.  Innl  faih-d 
to  grant  remissions  of  taxation  whi<di  (.he  .sef.l.h'i-s  h.-id  Ix-t-n  led  (o 
expect,  and  also  the  a.etu:>.l  work  cd  soB.k'imnif,  had  been  held  np. 
This  indicated  a  departure  on  the  par(,  of  tin-  Mnup  <h,vcrnmcn(.  from 
the  policy  to  which  ex{«-e.ssio.n  had  Ix-en  given  by  (he  Coinn-il  of 
Ministers’  resolution  of  the  .S(,h  Ma.rch,  li)27.  'fhe  Iligh  Coinmi.s 
sioner  accordingly  addressed  l(d,t<-.r  (,o  (ho  'Iraqi  Prime  .Mini-dcr 
dated  the  12th  March,  in  which  he  drew  (lu-  .-d  lcnlion  of  (fic 

Pnme  Minister  to  these  facts  and  e.x t)r(.s.s(-d  tin.  Imp,-  (.ha(  sim-c  (  he 
policy  on  which  that  resolution  wa,s  ha„s,-d  had  n,-v(-r  hcca  r,-v,-r.s,-<l, 
steps  would  at  once  be  taken,  in  ;i(H-,ord.-i,noe:  tln-n-widi.  (,„  gi-a,n(,  (.lie 


^  Op,  eit,  p.  275.  ' 

®  One  baneful  effect  of  tMs  iuirigu<<s  waw  a.  <Tap  of  luunita’H  in  \vlii<*h  lias 

S  . . .  1.A 
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remissions  of  taxation  recommended  by  the  local  authorities  for 
settlers  over  the  previous  three  years,  and  also  to  authorize  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  settlement  operations.’ 

‘The  Prime  Minister  replied  on  the  23rd  April  that  the  'Iraqi 
Government  adhered  to  the  policy  defined  in  the  resolution  of  the 
8th  March,  1927,  that  the  proposed  remissions  of  taxation  to  settlers 
for  the  previous  three  years  would  be  approved,  provided  that  no 
special  remissions  should  be  granted  in  future  pending  the  enactment 
of  a  law  for  the  general  grant  of  assistance,  without  discrimination, 
to  cultivators  undertaking  development  work;  and  that  the  Civil 
Surgeon  at  Mosul  had  been  instructed  to  report  from  the  health  point 
of  view  on  the  localities  that  might  be  used  for  settlement.  Remis¬ 
sions  of  taxation  for  the  years  1928,  1929,  and  1930  were  finally 
approved  by  a.  resolution  of  the  Council  of  Ministers  on  the  30th 
May.’'  By  this  act  the  situation,  which  had  been  deteriorating 
for  the  past  eighteen  months,  was  sensibly  improved;  and  on  the 
24th  August,  1931,  the  Baghdad  Government  gave  another  earnest 
of  their  good  will  towards  the  Assyrians  by  passing  a  resolution 
for  the  setllement  of  the  remaining  landless  Assyrians  in  the  Baradost 
district,  of  'Jra(|!  Kurdistan.  The  terms  offered  to  the  settlers  in  this 
r(«olullo.n  were  attractive  and  the  scheme  was  timely,  since  the 
number  of  unsotilcd  Assyrians  in  'Iraq  was  bound  to  be  increased  by 
the  forthcoming  disbandniont  of  the  Assyrian  Levies — a  blow  to  the 
Assyrians  whic'h  was  one  of  the  necessary  incidental  consequences 
of  tihe  now  imminent  li(|Tudation  of  the  mandatory  regime.  Unfortu- 
]  lUitely,  tin;  c.xccution  of  the  Baradost  settlement  scheme  was  frustrated 
by  ti'ic  out.brcnk,  at  this  moment,  of  the  private  war  between  the 
two  Kurdisli  tribal  cliicitains,  Shaykh  Ahmad  and  Shaykh  Rashid, 
iji  th<^  vciy  neighbourhood  of  the  proposed  area  of  colonization ,  and 
tlu)  Assyriaji  sit, nation  took  a  turn  for  the  worse  before  the  close  of 
t,lm  caUuuIar  year. 

.In  October  1931,  the  Mar  Shimun  summoned  a  conference  of 
Assyria,n  notables  to  meet  him  at  Mosul;  and  this  meeting  resulted 
in  th(^  despatch,  to  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations,  of  two 
pet,itions;  one,  dated  the  20th  October,  1931,  from  the  notables,  and 
the  other,  dai,e(l  the  23rd,  from  the  Mar  Shimun  himself.  The 
sigiiatorioH  of  those  two  documents,  which  were  of  substantially  the 
same  purport,^  declared  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  go 


'■  rupoH  pp.  20-1. 

For  dolailB,  boo  op.  pp.  21-2. 


®  See  p.  129,  albove. 
"  Tin)  ioKl  of  ih,o  Mar  Shiraun’s  petition  is  printed  in  The  I%mes,  19tli 


Noverulior,  11)31. 
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on  living  in  'Iraq  after  the  termination  of  (ho  maiulaiorv  regime 
and  asked,  on  this  gronnd,  (hat  arrangcam'ihK  shonld  Ix'  inade  (hr 
the  transfer  of  the  Assyriaiis  at  (hat  (  ina^  r(\si(l(ni(.  in  'lra()  (o  sniiie 
country  under  the  nde  of  any  one  of  (ho  W'e.sif'rn  na  iions,  or,  il'dia  j! 
were  impossible,  to  (he  Syrian  (orriiories  under  h’lviudi  nmndate 
Unfortunately,  this  ])air  of  ixdh.ions  did  no(.  eonu'  laddri'  l  iu'  p,,,. 
manent  Mandates  (loinmission  utdil  N<ivoml»('r  mon'  (haii 

twelve  months  after  the  doeunHuds  had  Ix'en  draC(od,  sigiu'd  aiul 
despatehed  and,  alter  waiting  nuyix'  (han  six  motd  hs  (or  a  I'oitly  (Ik, 
Assyrians  resorted  to  diree.i,  a.e(ion. 

On  the  Jstdune,  a.  nuanorial  was  |M’<'S(‘n(('d  (o  (1h'  Ihanadic'r 
Commanding  the  Assyrian  Levies  signed  hy  all  hid  one  o('  d,,, 
Assyrian  officers,  stating  that,  (hey  and  all  (li,.  men  had  d.-rided  („ 
cease  serving  from  the  Jstdid.y.  The.  reason  given  for  (.his  al.n,  was 
that  the  Bntjsh  Covernmont  had  (ailed  ado(|ua|,oly  (o  (nauin  (he 
future  of  the  Assyrian  nation  alter  (ho  (onnina.tioi,  iddhoir  man<la.(.e 
over  Iraq.  At  the  same  (hue  i(,  was  a.se('r(.ahiod  (hai-  i\Iar  Nhimim 
m  conjunction  will)  other  Assynan  hishopsand  maliks,  had  prenand’ 
a  plan  for  (he  conem.tration  of  (ho  whoh-  Assyrian  mdion  in  (,|u, 
-Dohuk- Amadiyah  area  at  (he  Ix-ginning  (d'didy  and  (hal  (lu'  Liwies 
on  leaving  then:  service,  hdended  U>  join  (his  conemdraiion  ’• 
personal  request  from  the  llridsh  IligI,  Commissioner  for  dm  \yiu[ 
drawal  o  tins  manifesto  was  mol,  hy  the  .vply  (ha,|.  (he  signalorks 
could  not  withdraw  wdhout  eonsuKhig  (ho  Miir  Shimmi  and  the 
only  result  o(  tins  eonsnllntion  was  (ho  presmilal  ion  id' a.  fn.lher 
petition  to  be  forwarded  to  (hmeva,  in  which  (In'  Assyrians  in  'Ir.an 
reproached  the  British  Covernmmit  for  no(,  having  rowardod  (Ikmi- 
emces  U1  the  way  that  they  had  exr>ee(cd,  and  (-hon  prooee  |<  (  , 

set  out  nine  .far-roaehing  demands : 

(1)  That  the  Assyrums  sliould  he  iccounized  as  ,  r  \'i 

domiciled  in  'Iraq  and  not  merdy  as  an  ' In  T ,  -li ' 
(21  Thni-  rr,.ii-  " y  as  an  uiii  i  religions  (•iiiiiimniU  y. 
xnat  the  Jiakkiyari  danirwi  in  Tiirlu'v  in  i-  o 

. . . 

^  Beport  1932,  p.  (i. 

this  ttoe’— SliTimlif irr"*'  *'rr"'  '"‘‘d 

1933,  printed  in  the  MhndiV  f  (te  s  s'" 

Council,  Part  n,  p.  1787.  '  ’  ^‘"'‘'"hv-teweiitli  desHimi  of  die  Peagim 

which  was  Zbodi^te'teeo^Voulm^^^^^^^^  fnmieworli. 

18  perhaps  hardly  coavoyod  in  the  vVltecn; 
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scattered  in  'Iraq  and  to  all  other  ex-Ottoman  Assyrians  from  all  over 
the  World. 

(b)  That  tins  new  home  should  he  arranged  to  include  the  whole  of 
the  'A  madly  all  dislirict  and  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  Zakho,  Dohuk, 
and  'Aqrali  districts,  and  that  it  should  he  made  into  a  sub-liwa  under 
the  Mosul  livvci  with  its  headquarters  at  Dohuk  under  an  Arab  Muta- 
sarrif  and  a  Ih'itish  Adviser. 

(c)  That  exisliing  settlement  arrangements  should  he  wholly  revised 
by  a  (‘.ommittec^  provided  with  adequate  funds,  and  that  the  land 
ch<)S(m  for  Assyrian  settkanent  should  be  registered  in  their  names  as 
their  own  proix^ty. 

{(1)  Tluit  ]>r(der(ai(‘,e  should  be  given  to  Assyrians  in  the  selection  of 
onicials  for  this  sub-liwa. 

(4)  'That  the  temporal  and  spiritual  authority  of  the  Patriarch  over 
the  Assyria.!!  nation  should  be  officially  recognized  and  that  an  annual 
subsidy  sliould  he  given,  to  him. 

(5)  That;  i;be  Assyrians  should  have  a  member  in  the  Chamber  of 
'Deputic^s  nojuinated  by  the  people  and  the  Patriarch. 

(())  '.riiat  the  MraqT  Covernment  should  establish  schools  in  con- 
suH;ai)ion  with  ilie  .Patriarch,  in  which  the  language  of  the  Assyrians  . 
sliould  bo  taught. 

(7)  Thiit  thc\  L.eagu(^  of  Nations  or  the  'Iraqi  Government  should  make 
a,  gift  of  r>()0,000  rupees  for  the  creation  of  a  Church  waqf  for  the 
Assyrian  Church  (the  Church  in  the  East). 

(8)  That;  a.  hospital  should  be  established  in  the  headquarters  of  the 
s!d)-liwa,  and  dispcaisarios  at  other  places  to  be  fixed. 

(<))  That;  the  rilh^.s  (uir-nc^d  by  the  Assyrians  by  their  service  in  the 
Levies  should  not  bo  confiscated.^ 

‘^Jt  wa.s  furtluvr  stipulated,  that  these  demands  should  be  adopted 
by  the  Council  of  the  l^oague  of  Nations,  and  by  Royal  Iradah  made 
part  of  tlic  Mraep  (.Constitution.  The  petition  concluded  with  an 
iiltiniatvuin  that,  unless  these  demands  were  granted  before  the 
28tti  JmuN  tiic  Levies  wanild  not  withdraw  their  resignation  and  the 
nationai  movement  would  increase.  .  .  . 

\After  .  .  .  negotiations  had  proved  fruitless,  arrangements  were 
made  for  a  Ihitt-alion  of  'British  infantry  (the  First  Battalion  of  the 
Nortiia,ni[)t/onshii‘c  Ri0gimo.nt)  to  be  iiown  by  the  Enyal  Air  Force 
from  Tigypt'  to  t.a,kc  over  the  duties  of  the  Levies  until  steps  could 
bo  t;aivcn*  for  tiio  reeruitmont  of  the  special  force  for  the  protection  of 
aiCrodrotnes  provided  lor  in  the  Anglo-Traqi  Treaty  of  1930.  The 
first  company  of  the  Northamptonshire  Regiment  arrived  on  the 

^  ^rh('  Kuitjuuiry  of  Ihc  clcniiwids  oonttiiiiod  in  tilio  A.S8yrmTi  potitiion. 

of  iho  I7(,h  .VuiHs  I'.t.'H,  is  iluit  whioli.  is  Riven  by  tbe  Britisb  Government  in 
IJuiir  Itcporl.  on  'Inlq  for  ]»,i).  7-8.  Another  summary,  to  the  same 

olToci,  will  h(^  found  iiitlio  Minutes  of  tho  Twenty-Second  Session  of  the  Per- 

maiunit  Mundatew  (lominismou,  p.  ;{28.  ,  ,  a  t  rn 

Soo  the  t<«(.  in  DonmienU  on  IniernaLioncu  Affairs,  19d0,  p.  18b.— A.  J .  i. 
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22nd  June,  and  (ilic  Ifaji.spnrling  of  Hio  wliolo  llaiialion  was  com. 
pleted  five  da.yw  lador.  d’lu'.  Idur  (a)iu|)ani('s  wviv  dial rihulcd  (o 
Levy  stationK  af  Momil,  Diana.,  Siila.ym.fiiTvali  an<l  Hiiiaidi.  'I'hci,. 
arrival  was  noli  without  0,11  tlu^  As.svi'ia.n  l('a<l('rs,  jiiul  at  IIk'ImsI 
moment  Mai.  fihiiuun,  on  tiu^  21)th  du,n<\  <‘oii.s<ail('(l,  ,’il  Ihc  ur<'‘('uj 
request  of  the  l}ntiKh  High  ('omiui.ssioiu'r,  i.s.su,’  an  cncvcl'ic.,,| 
letter  to  the  Assyrian  o(1i(avrs  aaid  num  of  the  Levies  cnjoioia.r  o„ 
them  continued  loyal  and  oho(li(ui(.  sc'rvicc  in  llu-  ('...vc’  milirt.ho 
national  petition  of  tlu^  17th  duiu^  ha<l  la-cn  cotiMidcrcd  hv  the 
League  ot  Nations  ajid  a..n  ansuaa-  givaai,  adding  (hal,  it  ihcv  th(>n 
wis.hed  to  take  t.Iieir  diseluirgc',  tlu'y  nuisl.  do  .so  in  aiaairdano'  wilh 
the  orders  of  their  iiril  ish  Olli<a‘rs. 

In  consideration  ol  (.liis  a.el.,  (,Ihi  High  ( 'onimi.s.sioncr  proini.s('d  (ho 
Patriarcli  that  tlu*  Levievs  would  h<>.  niaiidained  at  (heir  pn-.s.Mil 
strength  uni.il  an  a,.nsw(u-  wa.s  given  In  (.lio  As.syrian  p<'(i(i,„i,  or  ,u,iil 
the  Iflth  Dceemher,  wliielKwau'  wa-s  (  he  (',arli('r  dale.  I  le  aLo  inCoriiHul 
Mm  that  cortaj'ii  ((uc'asiaoths  niisinl  in  (,|h^  (X'lil  ioii  .sncli  n:;  nn-oHni 
tionoftho  PaWeli,  hind  set(.leni<-nt,  .sehoohs.  dhspensarie,..;  au.llfio 
retention  ol  rilles  were  reiiogni/nil  h\'  him  In  he  reasona.hh'  auhiia'ls 

and  syn,p..dhe(ie  a((c„(iou'. 
The  Levies  at  Diana,  Sulaymaniyah  and  Mo, sol  .suhmiDed  wil.hout 
trouble  to  the  injunelaon  of  their  Dalriareh,  hut  (hoae  a(  llinaidi 
shovyed  themselves  less  eoinplahsant  an.l  Cor  .some  .law;  hehaviMl  in  a, 
mutuums  manner.  It  wa,s  eonsidered  advisahh^  (o  permil  (he  mosi 
restless  men  to  go,  and  Cor  .sev(-ra,l  days  a  dn-ily  <pm(a,  oC.ahoul  :(o  nu'-i, 
were  permitted  (,..(, a, ke,  (.heir  disi-harge.  In  all.  .some  m.m  we," 
loleased  rom  sm  viee  ni  tins  nuinner.  By  Ih,'  ,-nd  of  (he  (in,(  week  in 
July  all  the  remaining  men  in  all  stations  had,  howev.-r  .dve,,  m, 
undertaking  to  obey  the  Patriareh's  instnud.ions.  and  (he  In*; v  slrike 
was  at  an  end.  Arrangenienl-s  wm-e  (,hen  made  for  (he  gnuhiai  nt  urn 
Jtg.ypt'()  the .Northaniptonshiri^  Iteginumt,  (.|u>  (roop,.!,  hein.^  move, I 
by  air  via  Eutha.h  and  'Amman. 

The  High  Oommissioner  then  e.omimmiea(e<l  (o  Iht*  'Ira,!!  (Jovern 
meat  an  extract  Iron,  the  (letition  of  (,lu‘  17th  .hme  sh<  wi,m  (he 
principal  demaiuls  put  forwaril  hy  i,he  Assyrian.sd  an, I  a  .  i(( 

“2. . . . f 

Aasyrian  petiliou^'of  f"'!  P'-'*-’.  tlie 
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Zaklio  or  'Aqrah  qadas,  Tbut  that  land  had  been  found  in  several 
villages  in  the  Dohiik  and  '  Amadiyah  qadas  in  which  it  was  estimated 
that  130  families  could  immediately  be  settled.  In  addition,  they 
reported  that  another  200  families  could  be  settled  in  the  Dashtazi 
area  ('Amadiyah  qada)  if  the  water-supply  could  be  improved  by  a 
minor  irrigation  workd  The  Cabinet  immediately  adopted  this  report, 
and  instructions  were  given  to  the  Irrigation  Department  to  prepare 
a  technical  report  on  the  Dashtazi  irrigation  proposal.  The  Engineer’s 
re})ort  was  jr^ady  eaiiy  in.  September.  He  estimated  that  at  a  cost  of 
£13,000  sufficient  land  could  be  irrigated  in  this  area  to  support 
almost  400  families. 

‘The  f)etiti()n  itselF,  together  with  the  observations  of  His  Majesty’s 
Covernment  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  of  the  'Iraqi  Government 
ajid  tlio  findings  of  the  land  committee  and  irrigation  engineer,  was 
in  due  c-ouivse  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Council  at  their  sixty- 
eighth  session  and  I’eforred  for  examination  to  the  Permanent 
Mandates  (Commission. 

'  In,  the  meanwhile,  King  Eaysal  had  visited  'Arnadiyah  and  had 
given  a.  long  andicnco  to  Mar  Shiniun  at  which  he  discussed  the 
Assyrlajils'l  petitio:n  and  their  future  in.  'Iraq.  His  Majesty  did  Ms 
ui-most  to  persuade  the  Patriarch  to  trust  the  'Iraqi  Government. 
Mar  Shimun,  however,  while  thanking  the  King  for  his  kindness,  said 
tluit  .lie  left  ()])liged  i)o  await  the  result  of  the  petition  to  the  League. 
tSliortly  afim' wards  His  .Beatitude  left  'Iraq  for  Geneva  and  remained 
i)here  until  the  end  of  December. 

'Jiarly  in  September  another  Assyrian  petition  was  received  for 
transmission  to  tlie  1  jcague  of  Nations.  This  was  signed  by  a  number 
of  minor  chiefs  who  claimed  to  represent  a  total  of  about  2,400 
fiimilics.*'^  Tliey  repudiated  the  recent  activities  of  the  Patriarch  and 
the  potitum  of  the  17th  dune,  and  declared  their  entire  contentment 
wit-h  th(ur  present  (urennu stances  and  ’their  loyalty  to  the  'Iraqi 
(Jovorumonl.  'fhe  signatories  to  this  petition  were  mainly  the  people 
of' the  P>arwar-i”Brda,  headed  by  their  Bishop,  Mar  Yuwalaha.  These 
pc()i)lo’  were  CsLll  living  in  their  original  villages,  cultivating  their 
old  hinds,  im(V  ha^d  'not  the  same  reasons  for  discontent  as  the 
d'iyyari  iind  T’kluuua  tribesmen  and  the  others  whose  old  homes’ 
were  'iji  d^irkcy.  This  petition  was  also,  through  the  Council, 

fuud  rc^port-  oi  iJiiK  (Cotmuission,  dated  the  9th  August,  1932,  together 
with  i\w  ol‘  the  (V)mniiHHiou’s  third  meeting  of  the  same  date,  and  a 

HinnTuaii’.y  of  tlu‘-  Hiiuatiou,  is  printed  in  the  Minutes  of  the  Sixty-Ninth  SesBion 
of  the  League  Oouiieil,  i)p.  2292-6.— A.  J-  T. 

For  a  criiieiBin  of  tliiH  figure  see  the  present  chapter,  p.  135,  footnote  5, 
above.— A.  J.  T. 
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referred  to  the  rcrniajicnt  ]Vla.ii(la.l-(\s  {foinniisKioii  ’’  niiie  (l;i\'.s  la-Coro 
tlie  liqiiklfitio.n  of  tlie  iiiaiKla.Iory  nViiiu'  llinaudi  (ii(>  adniiasido  of 
'Iraq  to  laemlxa'sliip  of  |j(\a.f;u('  on  MiC!  .‘ird  Oclohcr,  I'.ct;,; 
the  (Jomtiuswioii  had  no  opporlainiliV  of  nqiori.inp'  to  Hk'  ( 'oiincil  unid 
after  tliLs  fuiuhunentail  olia.n,ii;e  in  l.iu'.  (anislttnl  ional  poail  i((n  liad  (ak('n 
place.  In  tlicwo  cir(;nniHta.nc(\s,  iJu'  ( t)nnni.sKion'.s  ra pportnir  upon 
the  Assyrian  petitions  o.xprosscal  I, ho  opinion  that 

The  root  cause  of  th(!  state  of  univst  invent'd  liy  the  pi'lilious  we  lun 
dealing  witli.  residivs  in  the  la,<t.  Iiluil.  it  has  no(,  v<'l'  heen  posMiliti  p, 

collect  the  Assyrians  of  'Iriiq  iuio  a  . . .  ;rn,up  iu  a.  ingioii 

suitahle  to  thiar  needs.  .  .  .  It  has  nol,  been  proved  to  (he  aa( isfa.etion 
ol  an  iuqiartial  olisia-yia'  (,hat  hinds  condiiiiiug  (he  rei|ui:;iie  eoudidous 
tor  the  sctUiauont  ol  (he  As.syria.us  in  a  lioinogeneou.-i  aroint  de  uol; 
e.xmtyn  'Iraq,  or  (ihat  (,lie  [lossihilily  of  ri'seltling  Item  in'their  eoiudrv 
ot  origin  must  he  (h'liniliely  ruh'd  out.  il,  would  he  ilesirahle  for  (lin 
Council  of  the  League  te  nse  ils  inliui'uee  in  favour  of  one.  or  <,||,er  of 
these  solutions  being  sincerely  sought." 

Ihc  notion  that  tlierc  wa,s  a.ny  prac.(.ica.l  prospi'ct  of  indneine  (.he 
TuEdsli  (h)vcrnnicnt  (,o  allow  the  lla,kklyim  Assyrian.'i  (o  n'lurn  |,o 
thou:  original  lioincland  would  seem  dinieuK.  (o'reeoneile  willi  (he 
consisto,nt  intra.nsigcnce  of 'I'urki.sh  policy  in  this  mailer.  Sinei'  i!l2.1 
thcTur.kshad  (lri,vcn,a.nd  ki'pl,,  tlii' As.syrian.s  ou(.  of 'furki'v  l,v  nudn 
lorco  ;'*  and,  d  a  'rurkish  fullilineid,  of  (,h('  mpportrur'x  desidend.mn 
was  thus  not  pra,ctica.l  poiil.ics,  a,n  'Ira.ip  sohd  ion  was  ni'idu'i-  pracliea.l 
pohlacs  nor  pra,c(,ic.a.|  ('conomics;  for,  while  (.ho  original  honu'land  of 
the  Assyria, ns,  oi,  the  Turkish  sid<>  of  (.he  fronli.'r,  had  eonlinued  (,o 
icmam  ornply  ol  inha,lu(,an(,s  I'ver  since  tlu'ir  I'.xpulsion,  a, ml  wa.s  (.Ims 
economically  open  for  a.n  Assyria.n  n- occupation  a-t  any  monuml,  if 
the  political  mqiediment  were  I'vi'r  ri'uioved,  (.lu'.v  was  no  eorre 
aponding  no-man  sdand  within  the  frontiers  of  Mniq  ;  a, ml  (he  Ma.n 

datory  l  ower  in  the  light  of  its  own  direci,  c.xpi'riem'e,  had  expresseil 
tbe  O()ii.s,i(lc,ro(l  ofuiiioii  iluii) 

'Ir!iqTTrritmw‘“''nr‘l’'''  i' T  '  i"  '^^'AVrian  enclave  in 

rvf‘K  ^  l)av(^  [khmh  iUnu)  Uy  a  fonnhlr  iAvvlUm 

ol  .Kurdish,  aud  Aral)  ndiabiiaubs  ovor  a  vvidt^ 

ilic  '^'(^ppoTteur  hiiusoll;  (,le(dar(Ml  tfia,!/ 

there  is  one  aspiration  of  the  Assyrians  whiel,  cannot  lin.l  any  eneoara.gm 
nunaphiys  and.  the  Mar'*Shi,nn,','  h'onu\ie'7HU 

iiioluBive^wiH  he  found  in  (  m  Mh  .'“7‘  -''‘'.V 

League  Oounc.il,  Pari;  H,  pp.  *^'’''’‘'’'kV-!^eveu(,h  SchhIou  of  Uie 

Twenty.Sew.nd  Hession  of  the  I'ernuuu'nl,  Mandate,' 

^  Op.  ait,  pp’.  271-ti.  -If.  iq«.  27  1  an 
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merit — ^namely,  that  of  granting  the  widest  administrative  autonomy  to 
the  Assyrian  'nation’  {millet)  grouped  in  the  territory  which  Traq  may 
assign  to  it.  The  adoption  of  such  a  solution  would  imperil  the  unity 
of  the  TraqI  State,  and  could  not  but  perpetuate  the  antipathy  with 
which  the  Assyrians  believe  themselves  to  be  viewed  by  the  other 
elements  of  the  nation  in  the  midst  of  which  they  are  destined  to  live.^ 

On  the  basis  of  their  rapporteur's  conclusions,  the  Mandates  Com¬ 
mission,  in  their  report  to  the  Council  on  the  work  of  their  twenty- 
second  session  (November-December  1932),  drew  'the  CounciFs 
special  attention  to  the  great  importance,  both  for  the  Assyrians 
themselves  and  for  'Iraq,  of  providing  the  Assyrians  with  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  settlement  in  a  homogeneous  group  which  would  be  in  keeping 
with  their  traditions  and  would  satisfy  their  economic  needs’.^ 

The  tragedy  of  the  situation  was  that  the  Council  and  the  Mandates 
Commission  and  the  Mandatory  Power  and  the  'Iraqi  Government 
had  been  working  together  for  many  months  past  to  produce  a  general 
scheme  for  safeguarding  the  position  of  the  non-Ai*ab  minorities  in 
Mraq  after  the  termination  of  the  mandatory  regime ;  and  an  agreed 
undertaking  on  the  question  had  been  subscribed  to  by  the  'Iraqi 
Govc]*nment  among  the  other  conditions  upon  which  the  admission 
of  tlio  Kingdom  to  membership  of  the  League  had  been  unanimously 
voted  by  the  ijeague  Assembly.''^  This  point  was  made  by  the  Man¬ 
dates  Commission’s  rapporteur  in  the  conclusions  already  quoted: 

As  r(ga,T*ds  tlu^  future  status  of  minorities  in  Traq,  which  is  also  dealt 
with,  in  tiiis  pt^tition,  it  has  already  been  defined  and  guaranteed  by  the 
declaration  rccruitly  signed  by  the  'Iraqi  Government  on  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  (Joiiucil  of  the  League  of  Nations.  This  declaration 
makes  it  oi)cm  iu  future  to  the  Assyrians,  as  to  the  other  minorities  in 
'Iraq,  to  nisort  to  the  ordinary  procedure  in  the  matter  of  the  protection 
of  minorities. 

No  doubt  the  point  liad  been  brought  to  the  Mar  Sliimun’s  attention 
(fuilug  his  visit  to  Genova  at  the  close  of  the  year  1932 ;  but  mihappily 
the  gulf  lictwcon  this  modern  Western  app)roach  to  the  minority 
problem  and  the  Assyrians’  native  tradition  of  autonomy  on  the 
w/Ulet  system  was  so  wide,  and  the  breach  between  the  Assyrian 
settlers  in  and  the  native  'Iraqis  was  so  far  gone,  that  the 
international  labours  for  saving  the  situation  did  not  avail,  as  far  as 
the  Assyiiaais  wore  concerned,  to  avert  a  catastrophic  denouement. 

The  Mandates  Commission’s  opinion  was  considered  by  the  League 
Council  on  the  5tli  aud  15th  December,  1932,  in  consultation  with 
a  representative  of  the  'Iraqi  Government,  General  Nhri  Pasha 

Mjuui<,vs  of  the  Twenty- Second  Session  of  the  Permanent  Mandates 
Commission,  jj.  375,  “  Op.  p.  374.  ®  See  pp.  205  seqq,,  below. 
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as-Sa'id— 'Mq  now  appearing,  since  her  adniissicm  to  inemlxTOliii)  of 
the  League,  as  the  principal  in  her  own  cause,  ,nstea.l  ol  ho.ng 

sented  by  Great  Britain.  At  the  first  of  these  two  nu'otings.  Nun  a,sl>a 

quoted  the  authority  of  the  British  GoTenunoot  lor  (.lu‘  sta.(o.nont 
‘that  there  was  not  sufficient  unoccupied  land  m  lra,(i  to  [xa  out  of 
the  Assyrians  being  settled  as  a  compact  a,.nd  antonoaious  ca.m- 
munity’;and,onthe  second  of  the  two  dates,  the  Goutual  paHsed  a 
resolution  to  the  effect  that  it 


Adopts  the  view  of  the  Permanent  MandaUvs  (  lommission  MmX  th<^ 
demand  of  the  Assyrians  for  administrative^  a,ut()notnv  wiihiii  lni(| 

cannot  he  accepted ;  i  i  -  r  r  i 

Notes  with  satisfaction  the  declaration,  by  tlu^  v<^  oi  \  viu\ 

of  the  intention  of  the  ^Iraqi  Government  to  Innn  oiii-sldo  I  nuj 

a  foreign  expert  to  assist  it  for  a  limited  period  in,  tlu^  Hid.lhnumit  of  all 
landless  inhabitants  of  Iraq,  including  Assyrians,  ajid  in  the  (‘a.rrying 
out  of  this  scheme  for  the  settlement  of  the  Assyria, ns  of  Mr[i<(  uiuhv 
suitable  conditions  and,  so  far  as  may  be  possibl(\  in  h(>in()g<Min<ms  units, 
it  being  understood  that  the  existing  rights  of  tlu^  pn'siad-  jxiptdation 
shall  not  be  prej udiced ; 

Feels  confident  that,  if  these  measures  do  not  [ii’ovidc!  a,  cotnpb^ld^ 
solution  of  the  problem  and  there  remain  Assyrians  unwilling  or  uinihli^ 
to  settle  in  'Iraq,  the  'Iraqi  Government  will  talo^  all  such  nusisuiT^s  a.s 
may  be  possible  to  facihtate  the  settlement  of  tlu‘.  said  Assyria.ns  <ds(s 
where ; 

Bequests  the  'Iraqi  Government  to  bo  so  good,  as  to  kec^p  it-  inlbnnt'.d 
in  due  course  of  the  result  of  the  foregoing  in(nisur<'.s. 

From  this  time  onwards,  the  problem  of  tlu^  Assyrians  in  Mra(j 
was  constitutionally  a  question  that  lay  solely  bet^vc^cm  (Ih^  (kmneil 
of  the  League  of  Nations  and  the  Government  at  Baglida-d,  a  nd  i.bab 
no  longer  concerned  either  the  Permanent  MniuhilK^s  (^oniniission  or 
(individually)  the  ex-Mandatory  Power.  Mx)rally,  iho  piysition  vvn.s 
very  different;  for  the  liquidation  of  the  mandatoiy  reginu^  in  drac] 
in  the  year  1932  had  been  acquiesced  in  by  the  Maiulales  ( lorninission 
and  the  Council  and  the  Assembly  of  the  Leagm^  a,i  (1h^  ui'gcMd. 
instance  and  on  the  deliberately  assumed  rcsp()nsil>iliiv  of  ilu^  P>ritlsli 
Government. 

^His  Majesty’s  Government’,  Sir  Francis  lliuni)hrys  (badartHl  to 
the  Mandates  Commission  on  the  19th  June,  .1931,  in  his  (mpa, (fdy 
British  High  Commissioner  in  Iraq  and  accredited  iT,im^mnirdllvo 
of  the  British  Government  at  Geneva, 

My  realized  its  responsibility  in  recommending  that  'I  raii  sbouhl  b(^ 
admitted  to  the  League,  which  was,  in  its  view,  tlu^  only  k^gal  way  of' 
teri^atmg  the  mandate.  Should  'Iraq  prove  h(a’H(9f:  utlworthy  ol‘  tlu^ 
confidence  which  had  been  placed  in  her,  the  moral  lespousilalily  must 
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rent  with  I-Hm  .MajoBtj’H  Government,  wkich.  would  not  attempt  to 
transfer  it'  to  the  Mandati^s  Commission.^ 

In  t.hus  rc'.plyin^J^  i'O  a,  (lirect  interrogation  from  a  member  of  the 
( loin  mission  in  the  toians  in  which  the  Jews  had  once  replied  to 
i^ilate/  the  .ilritisli  Govei'iiment  had  taken  upon  its  head^  the  blood 

‘  of  tlH^  l\ve.n(,i(^th  Session  of  tlm  Permanent  Mandates  Commis¬ 

sion,  j).  Sir  Fnnie.is  Iliunphrys  also  assured  the  Commission  ‘that  in  his 
lihirty  .yi^irs’  <^x|KnM(‘.n(‘(s  of  Mnlianunadan  countries  he  had  never  found  such 
tiolm'a,nce  of  otJnn'  i-ices  and  roli^dons  as  in  'Iraq’  (op.  cit,  loc.  cit.). 

"  In  n^ply  in<>^,  on  Ixdialf  (jf  1 1  is  Ma-jestiy’s  Government  in  the  United  Kingdom, 

I, 0  a,  (h^hale,  in  (,h(‘.  I  lousi^,  of  Lor<ls  a,t  Westminster  on  the  28th  Novemher,  1933, 
Cord  Hailslnun  oUVrod  a,n  interpndiaiion  of  Sir  Francis  llumphi'ys’  declaration 
in  which  h(‘  wan  at,  pa, ins  to  proven  tlia,t  the  responsibility  which  the  British 
a,c(‘r<xiit(xl^  r(',pn^s(Mita,(,ivc  luul  a,ssumcd  towards  the  Mandates  Commission 
on  (,lu^  Bril,ish  ( !ov<n’ninent’s  heha.lf  wa,s  limited  (and  was  understood  at  the 
i,ime,  hy  i,lu^  Commission,  to  he  limited)  to  a  ‘responsibility  as  regards  the 
(pi(‘.s(,ion  of  ra,(‘,t  na,nu\ly,  tln^  assertion  tlia,t  the  territory  under  mandate  had 
r(^a,(*h<‘,(l  ina,i,nrity’  consi(h‘.riiig  that  ‘the  Mandatory  Power  could  not  assume 
(I(dinii,(‘.  r(^sp()nsif)ilii,i(^s  re.ga.rding  the  future  of  an,  emancipated  country’.  It 
is  <,ru(^  l.ha,(.  tll(^  words  just  (juot(Hl  between  inverted  commas  from  Lord 
1  la, ilsha, Ill’s  spiMxdi  on  this  o(*.c,a,sion  were  the  ipsissima  verha  of  one  of  the 
nuMuIxu’s  of  i,h(^  Ma,n<la,t(^H  (^onnuission,  Monsieur  Van  Kees,  in  a  discussion  on 
Sir  Cra,ncis  Iliunphrys’  <l<',c,Iara,tion  which  took  place  between  the  members  of 
tln^  (’oniniission  on  th<^  29th  ()<*, toiler,  1031,.  At  the  same  time,  this  line  of 
a,rgiini(uil,  will  pininqis  (‘,a,rry  l(‘.ss  (‘.onvd(‘-tiou  in  the  layman’s  mind  than  in  the 
,la,wym‘’s.  Cor  i(,  wa,s  in  (xmsiMpuunx^.  of  tlie  League’s  having  acted  ou  the 
(pHvstion  of  fa.<d,  in  a,(‘,c,orda,n(x^  wi()h  the  British  Government’s  opinion  that  the 
(Mna,n<’ipa,(,ion  of  Jra<|  whi<*.h  pnxduded  the  Mandatory  Power  from  retaining 
‘<l<‘,(init(C  (i.<^  (dT<M*tiv(^  practiiuU)  .responsibilities  in  ' Iraq—hecame  a  fait 
aceomplt;  and  (,liis  m(‘,a,ns  tha,t  the  a,cce])ta,nco  of  the  British  Government’s 
opinion  a,utoma,|,ica,lly  ruled  out  a,ll  possibility  of  the  British  Government’s 
int(M’V(uiing  <,o  a,rreHl,  th(^  raise, hi<d’  in  the  event  of  their  opinion  turning  out  to 

b(i  incornx't.  In  iln^si',  cinMunstances,  it  was . very  properly— ‘moral  responsi- 

hilil-y’,  a,nd  nol,  nnuady  iiit(dl<‘,ct,ual  r(\sponsibility  without  moral  x^ejudice, 
i,ha,(.  Sir  lG‘a,ncis  Iliunphrys  (^xplii^itly  accepted  ou  ILM.G-’s  behalf;  and  did 
not  this  moral  ri^sponsibility  conu^  home  to  roost  when  the  Assyrians  suffered 
a,<‘,a,ta,sl,r<)[)li(^  hy  n^a,s(m  of  an  intidUx'tual  lUTor  on.  II.M.(^.’spart  The  members 
of  th<^  lhM-ina,nmi(i  Ma,n(la,t('S  Gonuuission,  for  tlieir  pa,rt,  were  acxitely  sensible 
(,ha,(,  tln^y  would  rmidm*  l,heinHcl  v(^s  morally  rcsiionsi hie  if  they  submitted  anin- 
corrix't  in{,(B(M‘,(,ua,l  ojiinioii  to  th(^  Cxanncil  of  the  League  on  this  matter  of 
fa,<‘t.  >'<d,  l,he  Ma,n(la,i,es  iloiumission  was  a,  disinterested  whereas 

II. M.(C,  who  Ht(‘.pp(Ml  in  so  Imrdily  where  the  (knnmission  feared  to  tread,  were 
noi,(>ri()nsly  of  opinion  tha,t  it  was  in  the  interests  of  the  United  Kingdom 
to  obta,in  iih<M‘a,(,ion  from  i(,H  ma,nda,tory  rosjKnisibilities  in  'Iraq  at  the  earliest 
[xissible  da,t<^.  If,  in  a, 11  l,li(^s(^  circimistances.  Sir  Francis  Humxdrrys,  on  his 
Govmaune.nl.’s  Ixdudf,  i,ook  tlu^  responsibility  wliiidi  he  did  take  as  regards  the 
<pi(^sl,ion  of  fa,<d,,  l,luui  sundy  tlu^  moral  responsibility  of  the  British  Government 
for  wha,t  dill  a,ctua,lly  Imppen  a,fter  the  eonsecpient  liquidation  of  the  mandate 
must  h(^  <‘,stima,l,(xl  in  i^xa,c,i,ly  inverse  ratio  to  the  minus  quantity  of  H.M.G.’s 
o(ric,ia,l  responsihilily  and  <dTe<‘<tive  practical  authority  in  'Iraq  after  that  date. 

d’hi^  rnora,l  rivHponsihility  did  not  fall  with  equal  weight  upon  all  British 
KuhjiMdis  in  l,he  United  Kii'igdoin ;  for,  from  the  moment  when  the  British 
GovernnuMit’s  poli(‘y  of  liipiidaitiiig  the  mandate  in  1932  was  declared,  there 
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of  those  Assyrians  and  'Daqis  who  were  to  lose  iheir  lives  in  l.aDJ,, 

and  by  massacre  two  years  later.  For  the  League  (  ounr, I  as  had 

been  shown,  at  the  time  when  Sir  Francis  Muinpl.rys  siioko  Muise 
words  by  more  than  eleven  years’  discouraKin-  oxpcn.aua-  <,l  (he 
workAig  of  minority  treaties  and  declarations  was  only  able  (,, 
exercise  the  most  perfunctory  and  dilatory  control  ovi'r  (ho  (Iis<La,rg(>, 
of  obligations  towards  minorities  on  the  pari.  ol.  s(.a,lo.s  numilan's ;  and 
'Iraq  was  a  newly  fledged  state-member  whicli  had  (m_  i(s  hands  in 
the  Assyrians— who  were  notoriously  ‘a  very  iin|)iilsivo  and  hoi- 
headed  people ’i— a  particularly  mtractable  minorily  For  a,  ( iovi'rn- 
ment  to  deal  with  at  the  very  outset  ol:  its  indcpoiidml.  oaroi'r. 

The  next  act  in  the  tragedy  shows  that  the  '.Iraqi  Arab  (lovi'ni- 
ment  and  the  Assyrian  Mar  Shimiin  (a  ymmg  ma,n  who,  a.(.  (ho  (nrn 
of  the  calendar  years  1932  and  1933,  was  .no(,  niuoh  ovm-  (  wnidy) 
were  alike  unequal  to  the  task  of  finding  a.n  adjiisl.minl.  For  (ho 
peculiarly  difficult  relations  between  the  young  kingdom  and  (ho 
refugee  minority  within  its  gates.  The  dinicuKiics  wma'  so  groa,(.  (ha.l, 
a  common  disaster  was  hltely  to  ho  the  pcuarlty  For  dolioionoy  oF 
statesmanship  on  either  side  when  tho  two  pardii's  wma'  viri.mdly 
left  to  themselves  to  wrestle  with  their  probkan  a,s  h(>sl.  (  hoy  <'ould. 
In  the  event,  both  parties  seem  to  have  been  misFa.lo,smanlik('  |.o  a-n 
extreme  degree;  and  in  these  circumata,ncos  i(,  would  asHunally  have 
been  a  miracle  if  the  disaster  had  been  avoided. 

Upon  his  return  from  Geneva  to  'Iraq  at  the  turn  oF  (h('  yoa  i’h  I  !)32 
and  1933,  the  Mar  Shimun  would  perhaps  in  a.ny  oa.si^  ha.v('  Found 
himself  in  a  difficult  position;  for  a  comparison  bolwoi'ii  (ho  li'rni.H 
of  the  League  Council’s  resolution  of  the  Iflih  Ihuanulu'r,  and 

those  of  the  Assyrian  petition  of  the  foregoing  17(h  duno  show  (hat 

were  impoitant  and  authoritative  people  in  (luvii,  Ihh.nin  ulio  slntwod  as 
deep  and  active  a  concern  for  the  future  of  the  n,on-Ar;iJi  inimuh.ioti  in  '  lr:i(| 
as  was  shown  by  the  members  of  the  MaiulaI.eH  ('ominiNMioii.  'I'lu'  .trcldiiKliop 
of  Canterbury,  for  example,  speaking  in  the  Houhc.  oC  IiooIk  at  WeiitniiiiHti'r 
on  the  28th  November,  1933,  put  the  following  fiwts  on  recor<l : 

‘I  had,  I  may  mention,  interviews  iiiyHelC  in  .lune  (931  witli  tli<-  ll(>lll(^ 
Lord,  Lord  Passfleld,  who  was  then  Secretary  of  Sl.jite  for  Ml<^  Colonicn,  uil.li 
Sir  Francis  Humphrys,  our  able  Commissioner  at  (taglnlml,  witli  reprcMoutn. 
tives  of  the  Colonial  Ofdce  and  Foreign  Olliee,  ;i,n(l  they  K.-iid  (,li;i.(,  .'ill  (.inii.  whk 
possible  was  that  the  British  Government  should  insist  upon  tlie  si.roii/cest 
possible  guarantees  that  the  League  of  Nations  had  liitlnn'l.o  Ih'cii  ahle  niiv 
where  to  impose.  I  was  not  whoHy  satisfied,  hut  I  very  .dearlv  n'memh'er 
that  Lord  Passfield  gave  his  assurance  that  aftiu'  tin'  eoiudiwion  .d'.nnv  'rronl.v, 
after  the  admission  (if  it  were  brought  about,)  of  'Iriui  into  tlio  l;,.ngu(^  of 
Nations  the  welfare  of  the  Assyrian  people  would  be  a  iiudd.er  <d'  lti<>  <dos<-.st 
concern  to  His  Majesty’s  Government.’ 

the  2?th  NovSS  ?93?“*®'^’^  “  ^VcHt.minsl.or  on 
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tlie  heredita;i'y  national  leader  of  tlie  Assyrian  commiinity  had 
returned  to  his  people  empty-handed^  from  a  mission  upon  the  success 
of  wliich  botli  lie  and  they  believed  that  the  fate  of  the  community 
depended.  Nevertlieleas,  after  his  arrival  at  Baghdad  from  Geneva 
on  the  4iih  rbinuary,  19, ‘53,  en  route  for  Mosul  (where  he  had  estab¬ 
lished.  his  penua-nent  residence  since  the  exodus  from  Hakkiyari),  he 
'gave  the  iinjircssion,  in  an  audience  with  H.M.  King  Faysal  and  in 
a-n  interview  witk  the  .Prime  Minister,  that  he  was  inclined  to  accept 
tlie  decisions  of  the  Oouncil.  .  .  .  From  the  moment  of  his  arrival  in 
Mosul,  however,  it  was  clear  that  this  was  not  the  case.’^  What  made 
liim  (‘.liarUgc'.  his  mind  was  'that  he  discovered  on  his  return  that  the 
Mra(|T  Government  had,  been  Inisy  with  propaganda  against  him,  and 
ha.d  (lone  il.s  best  to  divide  the  Assyrians,  and,  further  to  that,  had 
iijipointed  his  dearlliest  enemy,  Khoshaba,  as  President  of  the  Assyrian 
Advisory  Seti-lement  (Jommittee  which  had  been  formed  to  help  the 
oilicial  Sett  kmieiit  Gommittce.  The  Mar  Shimun  thereupon  set  out 
to  i.ry  to  prevent  sottlomeut  as  far  as  he  could. The  Traqi  Govern- 
nuMit  ret.ort(^d  liy  summoning  liim,  on  the  22nd  May,  to  return  to 
Baghdad  in  ordei*  to  talk  things  over  with  the  Minister  of  the  Interior 
and  with  Major  I).  B.  Thomson,  the  settlement  expert  who  had  been 
duly  ap[)oi.nted  by  the  Government  of  'Iraq  in  accordance  with  the 
League^  (lounc.irs  resolution  of  the  15th  December,  1932,  above- 
cpioied.  It  vvaiS  unfortuiiate  tliat,  a  few  days  after  the  Mar  Shimiln's 
a-rrival,  King  Faysal,  with  whom  the  Mar  Shimun  had  had  a  friendly 
meeting  during  his  shoi't  sojourn  in  Baghdad  at  the  beginning  of  the 
yea;r,  look  Iris  <leparture  from  Baghdad  on  a  visit  to  Europe.  The 
Minister  of*  tlie  Interior,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Mar  Shimun  on 

‘  Vor  th(^  crucial  (litTcnaK^.c  between  the  formulas  ‘ homogeueoiis  group’ 
;ui(I  Mmin(>g<MH‘.oim  units’,  h(^(^  th(^  Mar  Shimuu’s  report  of  the  4th  August, 
1933,  in  tin's  Minutr>s  of  t.li(^  S(weuty-S(w(\uth  Session  of  the  League  Council, 
!>n.rtdb  p.  17SH. 

Itoyal  (tovcuuinent.  of  TrfMp  Oirrfe^mu'Umco  rdating  to  Assifrian  settlement 
from  i:hk  Julg,  lOAf  to  r>th  August,  lOoS  (iiaghdad,  1933,  Government  Press), 

p.  1 . 

■  "  (l(aiv(M'(Ml  on  l,ho  2(iUi  .T:HiunTy,  1034,  to  the  Royal  Central  Asian 

So(‘.i('(.,y  hy  Iii(Mi(,.-(lol.  R.  S.  Sta, fiord,  and  jjuhliHhed  in  the  Society’s  Journal, 
vol.  X xi,  1 1,  April  lOfW.  At  iilio  time  of  tho  tragic  events  of  1933,  Colonel 
StalToi'd’  was  serving  tlie  'hfuii  (iovernineiit  as  Administrative  Iiispector, 
Mosul.  Jlis  Hl.ory  of  tlie  <'>veuts,  as  given  in  tliis  lecture  and  afterwards  ampli¬ 
fied  in' a  liook  {'the  Trm/ady  of  Ihe,  Assyritmis,  l^ondon,  1936,  Allen  &  Unwin),  is 
file  niosl,  l'ra,nk  and  imiiaj'tial,  as  well  as  tlio  most  informative,  of  all  the  alter- 
na,tive  a.eeouiiliS.  A  doeuiiumted  ex  imrle  aceonut  from  the  'Iraqi  side  is  offered 
in  the  'lnM)t  Coveniment  Blue  Book  just  quoted;  a_  docirmented  ex  parte 
sfiaitiuuenf)  from  ffie  Assyrian  Hi<lo  is  oflercd  iu  the  Mar  Sliimun  s  Report  of 
the,  4th  August,,  1933,  wiueh  is  printed  in  the  Minutes  of  the  Seventy-Seventh 
Siwsion  of  the  Beague  Couueil,  Part  11,  pp.  1786-1818. 
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tlie  28tli  May,i  enclosed  the  text  of  a  writ(,(Mi  giiiiraufc'c  vvlu<.h  he 
asked  the  Mar  Shimun  to  sign,  to  the  ofleci,  thah  ho  woul.I  '(h, 
nothing  to  make  the  task  of  Major  Thoinaoji  a.iul  (ho  'Irari  (hnaa-ii-^ 
ment  in  connexion  with  the  settlement  scluuno.  <lini(ailih  ami  (  ha(.  he 
would  ‘in  all  ways  and  at  all  times  act  as  a  loya.1  aiihjocl.  t  if  ( lio  K  ing’. 
In  the  same  letter,  the  Minister  took  occasion  (o  inform  (ho  .\ssyria.n 
Patriarch  that  ‘in  aU  matters  of  administration  (ho  ;\s.s_\rian  ooni- 
munity  must  conform  to  the  laws,  rcgulailiions  and  inaniK'i’  <i(  pro¬ 
cedure  which  apphes  to  all  other  Tifuils’;  (.hati  his  posiiion  would 
‘be  the  same  as  that  of  the  other  sphitual  Iicads  of  comnuniil  ic's  in 
'Iraq’;^  and  that  the  Government  could  ‘.no(.  agrcni  l-o  d('l(>g)it.(>  (,o’ 
him  ‘any  temporal  authority’. 

While  the  'Iraqi  Government  had  reason  on  tiuvir  side*  in  insis(  ing 
that  the  Assyrian  community  must  acco[)t  tiu^  sa.nio  s(a.(us  as  (ho 
other  scattered  non- Arab  minorities  in.  the  Kingdom,  i(.  wa.s  ovidoii(.|y 
tactless  to  raise  this  question  in  tbo  same  breath  as  (he  (|noslion  of 
the  Mar  Shimun’s  obstruction  of  the  settlmiHud.  scheme,  and  si  ill 
more  tactless  to  introduce  the  contentious  formula,  of  ‘((miporal 
power’.  Under  the  old  Ottoman  regime,  (.he  M.ar  iShinum  had,  as  ;i. 
matter  of  fact,  exercised  a  ie  facto  tcnr|K).ra.l  powca-  ovt'r  ( he  ;\s.s\-i'ian 
highlanders  of  precisely  the  same  kind  as  tha.t  which  w.a.s  e\('reised, 
under  the  same  dispensation,  by  the  religious  sluryUhs  <if  (he  neigh 
bouring  Kurdish  highlanders  or  by  the  secuhir  chads  of  llu'  seKled 
as  wel  as  the  nomad  Arab  tribes  in  the  MoHO()o(,a.mia.n  lowland.s.  I  a 
the  revolutionary  substitution,  for  the  andm  mjime,  of  s(.a  mlardized 
national  states  on  the  Western  pattern,  tlui  adjusi-meai.  <if  rehd  ions 
between  the  new  national  authorities  and  tlai  old  r('ligious  a.td  hori(  ie.s 
manifestly  presented  a  difficult  problem  ;  a,iul,  in  l  Iu'  e;»s<'  of  sexend 
of  the  Kurdish  Sunni  shaykhs,  this  didicmlty  had  a.hvady  e.amsed  'a, 
number  of  violent  coUisions.  The  clashes  Ix'.l.weeu  (he  Ifrilish  and 
'Iraqi  authorities  and  Shaykhs  Malumld  of  Sula.vmamvah  and 
Almad  of  Barzan,  and  between  the  Turkish  a,ul.hori(.'ieN  ami  Shas  kh 
Safd  of  Palu,  have  been  recorded  in  this  HnnH'n?  Th(>  <'a.st‘  of'l  he 
Mar  Shimun  was  of  the  same  order,  and  was  (U|ua.lly  delicidc'.  Th(^ 

Assyrian  Patriarch’s  de/fficfo  temporal  power  had  be('n  dcunonsl  ra(.<*d 


1791;'Ira(ii  Blue.  Hook,  No,  •.!<). 

In  this  context,  the  Mimster,  in  his  letter,  iufornied  (.lic  I’.itri.irch  lint  Ho, 
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less  tliari  twelve  iiionths  eadier,  in  June  1932,  when  the  British  High 
Commissioner  (as  Sir  Francis  Hnmphrys  then  was)  in  'Iraq  had  been 
glad  to  avail  lii;mself  of  the  Mar  Shimfin’s  authority  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  "the  British  Government’s  Assyrian  Levies  back  to  dis- 
(‘/iplino.^-  ''Tlierc  vva.s  a  great  deal  of  correspondence  between  the 
, British  High  Commissioner  and  the  Mar  Shimun,  who  was  used 
throiigliout  <is  a.u  intermediary  and  as  the  head  of  the  Assyrians,  and 
tliere  is  no  doul)t  that  liis  being  used  in  this  capacity  strengthened 
him  in  his  suhsecpiont  claims  for  temporal  power. Now,  again,  in 
May  1 933,  the  '  Irfuji  Government  were  seeking  the  support  of  the  Mar 
ShimuiCs  authority  for  tl\o  prosecution  of  the  new  Assyrian  settle¬ 
ment  sciieme.  In  these  circumstances,  it  was  only  to  be  expected 
t/liat  tlu',  Minister  of  i,ho  Interior’s  reference  to  the  temporal  power 
would  sti (T(.\n  the  Mar  Shimun’s  attitude ;  and,  in  fact,  the  Patriarch,  in 
his  rof  )ly  of  the  3.rd  f)  une,  took  up  the  question  in  the  following  terms : 

'This  l^U.ria;i'(hal  authority  is  a  great  historical  and  traditional  usage 
of  Assyikm  p<H)ple  a-nd  (jluirch,  and  it  has  been  one  of  the  established 
and  most  i  m})orta.nt  customs.  The  temporal  power  has  not  been  assumed 
by  nu^,  but)  it  has  d(‘,sc.(aided  to  me  from  centuries  past  as  a  legalized 
d(9(^gation  of'  tlu^  ])eopl(^  to  the  Patriarch.  It  was  not  only  tolerated  but 
a, Iso  oi'licially  nH;ogniz(Hl  in  past  by  the  old  Sasanid  Kings,  Islamic 
(Caliphs,  Moghid  Klians  a;nd  (Ottoman  Sultans.  No  proof  of  any  misuse 
of:’  t!\is  |)ow('.r,  as  hit:  as  any  King  or  Government  whose  subjects  the 
Assyria, u  ])(M)pl('.  have  hecvn,  can  bo  traced  in  history,  whilst  on  the  other 
ha,n(l,  hesidtvs  Ixuug  in  no  way  preventive  to  the  application  of  the 
law  of'  tlte  (H)uutry,  it  has  j)roved  to  he  the  best  method  of  dealing  with 
a,  pt^oplo  living  under  the  eireumstances  as  the  Assyrians  are.  Under  the 
a,l)ov(^  eirenmsta,n(^(^s  I  very  much  regret  to  say  that  it  is  impossible  for 
m(^-  to  comply  with  your  order—viz.  to  sign  the  written  promise  out¬ 
lined  by  Your  Fx(udl(uuy- -smee  such  an  action  would  only  mean  that 
1  a,m  willingly  withdrawing  myself  from  the  duty  to  my  people:  the 
duty  which,  as  mentioned  above,  is  a  legal  delegation  of  the  people 
to  m(‘)  and  it  is  only  to  them  to  take  it  away.'^ 

Thi)  Minister  oi'iho  ^^teI1o;!^responci6d  by  sending  to  the  Mar  Shimun, 
througb  the  Minister’s  Britisli  Adviser,  a  draft  exchange  of  notes^  in 
which,  in  a.(l(liiiion  i.o  the  points  contained  in  the  draft  undertaking 
of  tlie  2Sth  May,  the  Htfufi  Government’s  refusal  to  'delegate  any 
tenqxvraJ  powm:'  to  the  Mar  Shimun  was  explicitly  put  on  record. 

Mar  Shimun  replied  by  submitting  counter-drafts,^  in  one  of 
wJiieh  the  Minister  was  to  declare  that  'the  traditional  and  established 

^  p.  l-<4,  above.  ®  Stafford,  Ledwe,  p.  237. 

Mdr  Shimun’s  K(^])ori,  p.  1792;  Mraqi  Blue  Book,  No.  31. 

^  Ibid.,  pp.  mu  C);  op.  cU.,  Nos.  .38  and  39. 

**  Ibid.,  ])]).  1795-4);  op.  cit,  No.  40. 
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customs  of  your  Assyrian  people  will  he-  i.nyilci-v'i  (<>  remain 

This  rather  barren  constitutional  controv(M-.sy  did  not  cn-alc  a,  pm.. 

pitious  atmosphere  for  the  interview  vvliii'h  I  lie  nmv  Ad  via,.,-  un 
Assyrian  Settlement,  Major  TlioinH„i),  who  imd  n.>u'  aia-iv.-d  i,, 
Baghdad  en  route  ioi  the  Mosul  district,  .suceei'ded  m  dhtaiidng  with 
the  Mar  Shimun  on  the  4th  June.  I’bo  1'a.tri.Mreh  deelin,-d  I,,  <riv„ 
Major  Thomson  a  list  of  names  of  .Assyrimi  imlalde:;  will,  whom 

Major  Thomson  should  get  into  touch,  and  h,-  ihiled  i<>  nend  him  a 

promised  alternative  to  the  'Iraqi  (j,)Vonim,'nt  ,s  ,sel  i  l('ni('id  seiu-nie,' 
Mregret’,  Major  Thomson  subsO(iuoiilil.v  r('|,orted.  dhal  our  uieetiujr 
was  very  definitely  unproductive  ofaiiy  (driu  ol' workini'  ;ip,reemi.n|..’" 

In  this  pohey  of  obstruction  the  Mar  Shiuuui  'was  ver\'  ouect';i,srul, 
for  when  Major  Thomson  came  to  M.ohuI  a.t  the  h(>oiuuin!'.  ol'  .1  un,- 1,,. 
received  only  one  appheation  for  Hottlomeidd.'’  The  'lni,|i  <;ov<'ru 
ment  now  retahated  by  detaining  the.  Mar  tShimnn  in  liaphdad* 
against  his  will.  ‘There  was  no  1cga.l  order,  hut  he  ua.-;  .-idviaed  h)' 
the  Minister  not  to  leave  Baghdad,  aiiid  he  remain,',!  ;il  th,* 
until  the  end  of  August,  when  ho  wa.s  ex[)<'ll,'d  fniin  'lnt,|  un,|er  a 
departmental  decree  of  extremely  (hmhtfnl  valiilily.'" 

The  forcible  detention  of  the  Mar  Shim iin  wan  d,','i,le,l  u[„in  n,it 
only  against  the  advice  of  the  British  Amha.ssa,l,ir,  Sir  I'Vaia.iN 
Humphrys,®  who  was  at  that  time  absent  in  Euniii,-  in  liio  ..oil,,  of 
King Eaysal,  but  also  against  the  declari'd  wish  ,irih,'  Kino,  himneir. 
‘The  King  had  telegraphed  that  Milr  Shimun  ,mohl  In  >>n  I, ark  In 
Mosul  whether  he  signed  any  ac.knowledgem,'nt  or  mil,  ami  llud  .s,i 
angered  the  Cabinet  that  some  of  the  Ministers  thr,'al,'m',I  I,,  r,'si,m.''^ 
The  responsibilities  for  this  quarrel  at  Baghdad  helueen  Ih,-  ,\risvrian 
Patriarch  and  the  'Iraqi  Arab  (lovernment  wer,'  apprai.-H-d,  am’l  the 
consequences  estimated,  in  the  following  lerms  hv  Ih.-  Arrldiinhop 
of  Canterbury,  spealdng  in  the  House  ,'if  Bonla  a’t  W,'almim;ler  on 
the  28th  November,  1933,  alter  the  eaita.stro|ihe  in  I  hr  .Mo.'uil  ,lialrirt 
had  taken  place: 


1  nave  seen  aU  the  documonta,  botli  on  the  aid,'  „f  i  h,. '  I rm ,  ( ;ov,.rm 

ment  and  on  the  side  of  the  Patriarch,  ami  I  . . .  cm  ,  of  lim  r,,-,,., 

ceedmgs  at  Baghdad  at  that  time,  that  if  tlu-rr  was  :mm,' ohminary  on 

1  n  „  * 


w  u,  vviia  liouir  tih-itauu’V  oi 

hi  f^^Pondence  ■botweem  Maj,.r  ri„,m.s„n  ami  il,r  .M.,,  Shim.in  i, 

I*'  Tlmmaou’..  Prom,  , If  Ih, 

th  Segmber,  1933.  OJ),riaU..urnal.  1  ,r,...ml.-r 


f-JV/o  UJJIO  VUilC 

P-  JSP'  !  i«"l  Mai,; 

»/  Naliom  Offi 

pp.  183_1-2  2  Op.  eU.,  loc.  at. 

5  J/T  -lil  <11. 

btafiord,  Lecture,  loc.  cit. 

®  Statement  by  the  Arclibisliop  ol  danlcrlmrv  in  Km  llmi-.. 
Westminster  on  the  28th  November,  ]  9, ■).').  ' 

btaitord,  Lecture,  p.  249. 


'*  StaOuni,  Lrriurr,  p.  tMtf, 
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one  side  there  was  most  unwise  and  unfair  pressure  on  the  other.  The 
point  of  it  was  that  the  Patriarch  was  to  abandon  all  claim  to  temporal 
power.  As  1  understand  it,  he  has  made  no  such  claim  for  temporal 
power  in  the  ordinary  sense,  but  he  has  asked,  as  being  head  of  this 
church  and  nation,  that  .he  should  be  the  organ  through  which  their 
complaints  should  reach  the  Traq  Government,  and  through  which  the 
'Iraq  Government  would  give  its  orders  and  directions  to  the  people. 
The  exercise  of  temporal  authority  only  meant  the  request  that  he  should 
be  allowed  to  continue  that  secular  aspect  of  his  office.  It  is  one  thing, 
my  I.(Or(ls,  to  he  willing  to  come  to  a  friendly  agreement  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  a  j)cHuiliar  position  of  this  kind  should  be  exercised.  It  is  another 
thing  to  a.sk  the  Patriarch  to  sign  a  document,  which  otherwise  he  would 
b(^  pcnie.ctly  willing  to  sign,  when  he  is  told  that  that  would  be  inter- 
])r(t'-(Ml  as  aJ)a,n(l.oning  tliis  secular  position  among  his  people.  At  any 
ra4i(^  on  his  dechning  to  do  what  the  Traq  Government  pressed  him  to 
do,  h(^  was  compulsorily  detained  at  Baghdad.  That  was  a  most  un- 
fortunatx^-  a,nd  unwise  decision  on  the  part  of  the  Traq  Government.  .  .  . 
JnccMiscd  by  this  treatment  of  their  Patriarch,  some  of  the  most  eagerly 
loyal  and  .liot-headed  Assyrians  took  arms,  especially  under  a  young 
a,n(l  ('!ag(n'  chief  called  Yaqii. 

‘'flic  .next  cha.j)ter  in  the  tragedy — of  which  the  scene  now  shifts 
from  Paghdaxl  to  tlic  Mnsul  district— may  be  told  in  the  words  of  the 
Administrative  Inspector,  Mosul,  Colonel  Stafford; 

Ya(|u,‘*  an,  (vx-Levy  officer,  who  had  shown  good  service,  a  brave  man 
hut  h()t-h(^ad(xl  to  a  degree,  had  been  touring  the  country  on  pro-Mar 
Shimim  propaga/nda  with  a  rather  large  armed  following  in  order  to 
comhal’.  th(^  anti-Mxlr  Shimun  propaganda  which  the  local  officials  had 
b(xm  carrying  out.  1 1  is  bdiaviour  was  disturbing  not  only  the  Assyrians, 
hut  the  Kurds  in  that  neighbourhood.  He  was  told  to  come  into  Dohuk 
to  (‘.xplaiu  his  c-onduct,  hut  refused.  A  very  serious  situation  then  arose. 
Th(^  ({oven’imuvnt  luul  to  bring  him  in  by  force  and  risk  a  conflagration, 
or  al)di(^a.te  its  fund/ions.  It  was  decided  to  bring  him  in  by  force,  and 
tlu^  Army  wa,s  mnt  xq).  The  Assyrians  were  told  [that]  any  action  would 
b(j  aga.inst  Yrupl  and  not  against  the  Assyrians  as  a  whole.  Fortunately 
1  wa>s  abh^  to  go  out  and  bring  him  in  at  the  last  moment  [on  the  26th 
dumd  and  tlu^  (u’isis  passed,  but  then  further  difficulties  arose.  The 
Ministx.a:  of  tiu^  Intenlor  had  approved  of  the  terms  on  which  he  should 
c'.ona^  in.  Ac.tually  the  (h)V(imment  tried  to  go  back  on  these  terms  and 
to  l(wy  a,  ri(l(^  iim)  on  th(^  Assyrians.  This  would  have  meant  trouble, 
b(H‘4ius(^.  the  Assyrians  wcto  frightened  of  disarmament  more  than 
anything  elsc^.  They  would  have  resisted,  there  would  have  been  blood¬ 
shed,  and  tlio  Tracfl  Government  would  have  been  in  the  wrong.  I  had 
to  say  that  as  I  liad  given  a  promise  to  Yaqu  which  could  not  be 
avoided,  I  had  no  alternative  but  to  resign  if  the  promise  was  broken, 
l.^'inally  the  Government  gave  in.^ 

On  the  5th  July,  Yaqu  signed  an  undertaking  to  keep  the  peace 

Anglioe  Jacob.— A.  J.  T.  "  Stafford,  Lecture,  p.  240. 
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and  Dean  John  Panfil— an  Anglican  misaionaiy  of  Atticrica  n  lui  ( i<>na,- 
lity  who  was  resident  in  Mosul — went  bail  for  him.* 

In  the  meantime,  Major  Thomson  had  anivod  in  iiorib  and 
had  formed  an  estimate  of  the  local  situation  which  ho  siibs(ain<'ut,ly 
put  on  record : 

It  must  not  be  assumed  that  the  Assyrian  ixMiplf'  in  ^Inuj  ;uv  in 
a  homeless  and  destitute  people.  Tiioy  (livserilK^  (.iHansnivfhs  a,s  rrtn|,r(Mhs 
and  homeless  mainly  because  they  are  not  livinii:  in  Unn'r  old  moinilnin 
homes  across  the  Turkish  border,  and  from  rny  (*X|)('ri(mc(‘  ihvy  <’or<a.inly 
cannot  claim,  as  a  people,  to  be  destitutiL  Viny  nniny  Assyj'iajiM  ha.v(' 
occupied  their  villages,  and  lived  then',  prosjx'rously  nud  <'onlrn(.(Mlly, 
for  thirteen  years.  Many  more  have  livi'd  and  (h-irnisl  Mxlr  livin<»;  in 
cities  and  towns  of 'Iraq  since  the  days  of  the  BahjidaiJi  I'fd’u/n'i'  caini). 
More,  again,  are  normally  of  a  nomadh^  t(mi[HH*am('nt,  and  inovf*  wil  l) 
their  flocks  of  sheep  seasonally  through  Mosul'  Idwa.  lA>r  .si'l  l  l('rn(‘nl. 
purposes  I  would  therefore  divide  the  Assyriiins  into  Ihns'  /, '[roups: 
{a)  townsmen;  (b)  agriculturists;  (c)  jiastoi'ids.  Prolonged  residi'nee  in 
Ba'quhah  and  Mindan  refugee  camps  has  gom^  tar  (diwanls  I  he  eonver^ 
sion  of  a  proportion  of  a  race  of  mountaineers  to  a  pi'ofile  pn'lrrring  Ihe 
comforts  and  attractions  of  a  town  life,  and  this  is  I'spi'einlly  m  idimt 
amongst  the  younger  generation  of  Assyi‘ia.ns.*' 

Out  of  some  3,500  families  of  Assyria, ns,  i\m\  r<\sidmd.  in  ‘Iniip 
whose  original  homes  lay  on  the  Turkish  si(l(‘,  ol'  tin'  'rureo  Mraiji 
frontier,  Major  Thomson  reckoned  that  2,3S1  faniihVs  (iPdOo) 
persons)  had  been  allotted  land  in  'Irfuj  a,Ir(^a,dy,  ltsn,ving  a-  balanei^ 
of  1,1 19  families  unsettled.  In  his  belief  it  was  liighly  imprnba.hh^  I  ha  t 
more  than  400  of  these  families  wotdd  wish  to  IxH'.onu^  (dtluu’  agricul 
turists  or  stock-breeders.  The  remainder’  won^  M-ownsnu^n  bred  and 
born.^3  The  smallness  of  the  number  of  t.ln^  Assyrians  gnnninolv 
awaiting  settlement  was  fortunate,  f()r 


On  investigation  of  local  land  conditi()ns,  I  was  faved  hv  (ha  dnlinifo 

jet  that  there  was  little  or  no  land  certainly  Ix^longing  (j,'  (lavernnnnt 
which  would  fulfil  the  requirements  (haimixhul  by  i\w  AMavrians 
namely  mountainous  country  with  fertile  vaJh^ys  and  rtmuing  wa-ler. 

peoph^  in  hornogtaxaHia  grcnips 
of  villages  and  at  the  same  time  conform  with,  tlx*  (ha'i.sion  ef  Mu'  1  .ca  gne 

^  'Iraqi  Blue  Book,  No.  62. 
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—namely,  H^hat  the  existing  rights  of  the  present  population  shall  not 
be  prejudiced’.-*- 

Even  so,  Major  Thomson’s  report  gives  the  impression  that  the 
necessary  land  for  genuine  settlers  could  still  have  been  found  if 
tlie  work  had  not  been  obstructed  by  political  difficulties. 

On  questioning  the  Assyrian  villagers  as  regards  their  settlement, 
the  chief  answer,  with  few  exceptions,  was  the  same:  'We  are  refugees, 
and,  unless  we  are  told  by  the  Mar  Shimun  to  settle,  we  remain  refugees.’ 
This  attitude,  undoubtedly  fostered  by  the  Mar  Shimun’s  orders,  was 
bound  to  lead  to  an  impasse.  Further  discussion  with  these  people 
emphasized  the  opinion  [that]  I  had  already  formed — ^namely,  that  the 
Mar  Shimun  and/or  his  representatives  had  not  fully  and  clearly  explained 
to  tlie  Assyrians  generally  his  failure  to  win  the  agreement  of  the  League 
of  Nations  to  the  claims  [that]  he  had  submitted.^ 

Tn  the  opinion  of  the  British  Administrative  Inspector  at  Mosul, ^ 
the  Mraip  Government  had  also  culpably  neglected  to  make  public 
the  tcrins'of  the  League  Council’s  decision  of  the  15th  December,  1932. 

.In  th<^  hope  of  breaking  the  deadlock,  about  a  hundred  Assyrian 
notables,  of  both  the  pro-  and  the  anti-Mar  Shimun  factions,  were  con- 
vmiod  a.t  Mosul  and  were  there  addressed  successively  by  the  Arab 
Aciting  Mutasarrif,  Khalil  'Azmi  Beg,  the  British  Administrative 
Insf)Cctor,  Colonel  Stafford,  and  the  British  Settlement  Advisor,  Major 
Thomson,  on  the  10th  July,  1933.^  The Mutasarrif  explained  the  sense 
of  the  League  (Jouncil’s  resolution  of  the  15th  December,  1932  (which 
he  ciaused  to  be  recited  to  his  hearers  in  a  Syriac  translation) ;  and  he 
undetlined  the  fact  that,  in  the  'Iraqi  Government’s  eyes,  the  Assy- 
riaji  maliks  wc:rc  on  the  same  footing  as  the  Km’dish  and  Arab  chiefs, 
and  iluit  it  was  the  Government’s  policy  not  to  recognize  any  of  these 
dignatories  as  {)olitical  or  administrative  authorities.  Colonel  Stafford 
told  the  mectixig  that  'Assyrians  must  either  recognize  that  they  are 
'Jra(p  (‘Jtizcns  enjoying  the  same  rights  and  obeying  the  same  laws 
as  other  inhabitants  ...  or  they  must  be  prepared  to  leave  the 
country.’  There  was,  he  said,  'no  middle  path’.  But  he  went  on  at 
once  to  make  it  clear  that  these  alternative  paths  were  very  far 
from  being  equally  easy  to  follow.  Major  Thomson’s  land  settlement 
Bchomo  did  afford  an  opportunity— albeit  a  last  opportunity— for 
landk^ss  Assyrian  residents  in  Iraq  to  obtain  lands  and  cultivating 
rights  in.  the  couxitry.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fact  that  the  'Iraqi 
Govenunent  were  prepared  to  give  all  facilities  to  Assyrians  who 

^  ThouiHou,  op.  cit.^  p.  1833.  ^  Thomson,  op^  eit.,  p.  1832. 

^  StalTord,  Lecture,  pp.  240-1. 

^  Oolond  Btaltord’s  Lcport  of  the  11th  July,  1933,  enclosing  texts  of  the 
three  sj)cecheB,  is  printed  in  Traqx  Blue  Book,  No.  63,  with  enclosures. 
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wished  to  leave  'Iraq  carried  witli  it  no  fiuaranlco,  and.  i,h,u, 

that,  no  likelihood,  that  intending  Assyrian  ('ini?'ran(s  IVoru 
would  be  accepted  as  immigrants  by  olina-  coiini rics.  Tlii;; 
which  had  been  made  already  by  the  M n (.asarri t,  was  (aluai  up  by 
Colonel  Stafford  and  enlarged  upon,  and  tlio  Ilrilisii  Admini.'.j  mf  iv„ 

Inspectors’advicetothe  Assyrians  was  suinnK'd  tip  in  his  [ii-nirai  imi. 

In  conclusion  I  have  to  say  that  the  tinitylni.s  now  ai-rivcd  Ibi-  \  on  (o 
decide  once  and  for  all  whether  you  Jin‘_ going  lo  a(aN  in  'fr;n|  nr  nnl. 
In  my  opinion — and  I  am  earnestly  soiiviiig  your  inlcri'.';i.':  \  mi  caiuioi, 
do  otherwise  than  stay. 

Thereafter  Major  Thomson  went  into  tito  tpit'slion  of  aid  ( Ifuicnt  and 
at  the  same  time  spoke  frankly  .ibont  i.lio  Assyrians’  ndation  (<> 
the  Mar  Shimun  and  the  Miir  iSInnirni’s  aftitiidt'  towards  Major 
Thomson  himself. 

In  the  discussion  after  these  spctHdit's,  l-lit'  lovo  Asiyrian  fart  ions 
fen  foul  of  one  another,  and  the  anthorith's  Indd  soparafi-  meetings 
with  either  faction  on  the  following  day.  At  tlu'  ineelin”;  w  itli  the 
pro-Mar  Shimun  faction,  ‘most  of  Ibe  spt'jtkttrs  dwelt  on  thi'  difli 
culties  which  they  had  experienced  on  tJitdr  la.nd,s.  1 1.  w  as  idea  r  I  bat. 
they  were  genuinely  worried  over  la.(tk  of  security  nf  teniu-e  on 


privately  owned  lands.  Nearly  all  the  speakers  said  I  bat  the  presence 
of  the  Mar  Shimun  was  absolutely  .n('.r('ssa.ry  if  ;i.  sal  isl'aelorv  set  t  le 
ment  was  to  be  made.  It  was  oxplaiiiied  l.o  tliem  that  the  .Mar  Shimun 
was  free  to  return  immediately  he  signed  the  .  .  .  aeknowled.-iMui'iit 
required  from  him  by  His  Exeolleney  the  Minister  of  the  Iniindor. 
The  draft  ofthis  reply  was  trajislated  to  t.limn.  (The  Director  (ienerai 
of  Administration  had  telephoned  to  the  Aet-ing  iMntasarril  that  he 
wished  this  done.)  At  the  same  tinut  it,  wan  pointed  out  that  the 
Government  was  inflexible  in  its  (ktterinimdion  not.  to  allow  anv 
temporal  powers  to  the  Mar  Slutuun.  To  sum  np  I  he  results  id'  this 
meetmg:  Those  present  acfoiovvledged  that  tlan  ftillv  undm-stnnd 
the  pohey  of  the  Government;  they  undtM-touk  as  long  as  they  were 
m  Iraq  to  obey  all  the  laws  and  orders  of  the  Government  '  'I'liey 

retamed,  however,  the  right  to  consult  the  MarShinmn  ns  („  whether 

they  should  remain  in  'Iraq  or  leave.  The,  (‘onnnandant  of  Police 
explamed  that  any  one  who  wished  to  hsu-e  'Irnii  could  htive  a 
at  onoe.  (The  .lilliciH,  lay  „„i,  |,„i  („  . . 

to  iirs  . . . 

obedience  to +ho  1  vt-t  ^  ‘‘eipnred  was  eomplele 

obe^ence  to  tie  laws  ofthe  land  as  long  tvs  they  remained  in  'lraq,'> 
Colonel  Stafford’s  Eeport  of  tho  llfch  July,  nm  ('Inup  Hhi.  '  X<j,  (L'f). 
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'After  the  second  day’s  meeting,  four  of  the  leaders  of  the  pro-Mar 
Shimiin  party  were  asked  to  stay  behind,  and  it  was  suggested  to 
them  that  they  should  go  to  Baghdad  and  try  to  induce  the  Mar 
Shimiin  to  sign  the  .  .  .  acknowledgement  required  of  him  by  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior  so  that  he  might  come  back  and  co-operate 
with  Major  Thomson.  After  some  discussion,  two  of  them  said  they 
would  go,  namely  Yaqii  and  Loco,^  Malil^  of  the  T’khumiL.  They  left, 
and  we  thought  they  had  gone  to  Baghdad,  as  they  asked  Major 
Thomson  which  was  the  best  hotel  there.  They  did  not  go  to  Baghdad 
but  to  Syria. 

Tlie  siibso(|uent  defence  which  was  offered  for  this  move  on  the 
part  of  iliese  two  Assyrian  notables  was  that  they  had  just  been 
offered  a  clioice  between  two  alternatives  and  that  they  were  simply 
exercising  the  freedom  of  choice  that  had  been  granted  to  them.  On 
the  other  side,  it  must  be  observed  that  their  departure  to  Syria, 
instead  of  to  Baghdad,  was  contrary  to  their  declared  intentions  ;  and 
that  they  did  not  inform  the  authorities  at  Mosul  of  this  abandonment 
of  tlic  j)lan  which,  had  been  expressly  agreed  upon.  Moreover,  Colonel 
Htaiford,  in  his  speccli,  had  specifically  mentioned  the  difficulties  in 
tlio  Wciy  of  emigration  to  Syria  in  the  following  terms : 

As  you  ar(^  aw  a.  re,  the  French  authorities  in  Syria  already  have  the 
problem  of  the  Armenian,  rehigees.  They  have  no  land  to  offer  Assyrians. 
It  is  that;  young  Assyrians  might  be  able  to  obtain  employment  in 
th(^  Kriuuti  (Joloniat  armies,  but  let  me  tell  you  that  such  service  is 
hard  in  tlu^  (^\tmme.  Nor  would  there  bo  any  future  for  such  men  in 
Syria,  whik';  tlu^  dracj  (Joverument  would  naturally  be  unwilling  to 
allow  tlu'ii*  i*(‘.turn  to  Mraq. 

Colonel  Stafford  had  added  that  his  audience  might  check  this  state¬ 
ment  by  a,sking  the  French  Consnl  in  Mosul.  At  Mosul,  however,  no 
vim  Ibr  immigi'ation  into  Syria  was  applied  for  by  an  Assyrian  at  the 
Fmncdi  Co,nsulato,  and  no  laissez-passer  was  asked  for  from  the 
MrlujI  police.'*  The  next  that  is  known  of  the  Assyrians’  movements 
is  that  on  the  J7tli  Jiily,  1933,'^  Yaqh  and  L5c5  presented  themselves 
at  the  offic!C‘.  of  tlic  French  Deputy  Inspector  of  Special  Services  in 
Syj'ian  torrit(,>ry  at  'Ayn  Diwar  {Oallice  Andivar) ;  informed  him  that 

"■  AtuilwK  Ijuko.-— A.  J.  T. 

“  (lol'oncl  StiilTord’H  kicture  to  the  Eoyal  Central  Asian  Society,  p.  241. 

"  (.ioloiud  Stiill'ord’B  counnuiucations  of  tie  20th  and  23rd  July,  1933,  in 
'Irihll  Blue  Book,  Nott.  (!5  and  73. 

*  'I'liiH  iH  the  date  that  is  given  hy  the  French  authorities;  and  the  'Iraqi 
Blue  Book,  No.  (t7,  uIho  states  that  Yaqu  went  to  Syria  on  the  17th,  though  it 
aasiguH  his  iuttawiew  with  the  French  Deputy  to  the  foUowing  day.  On  the 
other  hand,  Ooloiiel  Stafford  {Tragedy,  p.  144)  states  that  Yaqu  did  not  leave 
Mosul  till  the  18th  July. 
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500  armed  Assyrians  were  at  that  tiino  oiu^ajiijUMl  IhH \vr(Mi  ri<^dit 
(west)  bank  of  the  Tigris  and  the  right  (soulJi)  l)ank  of”  thr  Sufan 
Dere,  which  at  that  moment  eonsiituied  iJi<'  fi-onfica- 
Iraq  and  Syria;  and  asked  for  permission  U>  cross  info  Syrian 
territory^  UponreferringtothoEren<ili  High  ( 'oinmissioiHa-af  liayriif,, 
the  French  Inspector  at  'Ayn  Diwar  ivvvivvd  insi  rmd  ions,  on  llu^ 
19th  July,  to  refuse  the  Assyrians’  ;re(|U(\st;  a-nd  lh(\st‘  insf  na-f  i(ais 
were  communicated  simultaneously,  for  iidoriual ion,  i(^  flu*  Inujl 
authorities  at  Baghdad  and  Mosul  A  livvasnoi- until  (lu'!:!is(  July  that 
the  'Iraqi  authorities  ascertained  that  aJinosf.  all  lh<‘  As;;yrians  (t,' 
military  age^  had  disappeared  from  their  villag{\s  in  l}i<‘  Dohuk, 
'Amadiyah  and  Shaykhan  districts ;foin(l  li  was  oidy  on  fli(‘  22nd 
that  they  observed  Assyrians  in  the  a.<d.  of  crossin?';  Ih<‘  Tigris. 
Meanwhile,  on  the  21st,  500  armed  Assyrians  who  had  Uvtni  on  flu^ 
west  side  of  the  Tigris  since  the  I7th  eross(Ml  ihe  Sufan  I)(‘n'  ia(,o 
Syrian  territory,®  On  this  occasion,  tlu^  Fi*<mch  aullmrifioa 
needed  in  inducing  them  to  withdra,\v;  hu(>  atfor  (hey  had  heen 
reinforced  on  the  22nd  by  200  more  eonu’ad(\s  in  arms  from  (‘ast 
bank  of  the  Tigris,  they  threatened  to  cross  th(‘  Sufan  l)cr<‘  aj»ain  hv 
force.  Thereupon,  on  the  2;hcl,  tlic  FnauJi  took  tlu^  <l<a-isiori  nof  to 

^  Memorandum  of  the  14tluS(^f)tcui1>(M\  11)22,  (’roru  Mk'  Idvjx'h  ( Un  (‘nnnrni. 
to  the  Secretary- General  of  the  i.eague  of  Nations,  prinlrd  iti  ilu-.  Lntc/ur  of 
Nations  Official  Jourml,  0(itohi)v  iirX),  ])\).  1114  17.  'flio  (naiiorv  Inaworii 
the  Tigris  and  the  Sufan  Dero,  on  which  lUo  AsHyriaiiH  Inid  ciwomiM-il,  ua.-i  dno 
to  be  transferred  from  Triiq  to  Syria,  upon  tlu^  completion  nt  (ho  dmnjin’alioii 
of  the  rectified  frontier  between  tll(^  two  Hi,a,(,(‘H  (k(‘c  Hoction  ( viii ).  ImUow  ),  )mt 
the  work  of  demarcation  was  not  com  pi  <4, (m1  by  di<^  fnfcrna.fionaf  romruiaaion 
untiltheSlst  July, andasericsof  eominunicaiions.  iHginninci  <m  llno'iaiac  dalo 

from  the  French  authorities  to  tliodrrup  (;ov(M*nni<Mit,  alami  i1h*  iniv-AUm  of 
transfer  received  no  reply.  Eventually  tln^,  h\vuvU  dmplv  (uaMipir<l  the 
territory  at  3.0  p.m.  on  the  rdih  August  (i.o.  on  th(^  dav  afhw  ( Im  Ar^syriana  Irni 
evacnated  it  hy  recrossing  tlie  Tigris). 

^  French  Government,  op.  ciL 

p.  14:7)  ma,k:es  tlu^  following  ohs<‘rva(  ion;i  tm  \  hia  point* 

mentheAsspiansm^^^  k'h'  dun'r  familioa  hdund  m  tlu^ 

villages  improtected.  This, proves  two  things  first,  1  fiat  (1h*v  had  cc-rfididv 
second,  with  ocpnd  (.ertainf-y  they  fcK  im  anviW  y  a 
the  safety  of  their  women  and  children  in  Mr-up  In  tins  (he  rvent  nroved 

Khahhr  on  the  4(h  Anmnd  had 

= . .  . . .  . . . . 

;  6®  and  73. 

of  ftr  7'  momoKc  IV,,,,,  |.l„-  (..i.Vitu  nuH|,u,i 

op.  ctt.,  p,  150,  states  that  it  was  not  uuiil  i\o\  otTii  i  m 

SS  S  'to  r'i““ . . . . . 

.  to  rrMoli  authorities.  ’  w.ut  o.iiy  |i„i  y.  ,i„.  ..f 

r  reiieh  doverutu<ait  j,  op.  oit. 
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use  foice,  on,  their  side,  in  order  to  keep  the  Assyrians  out  of  Syria, 
but  to  requi.re  any  Assyrians  who  did  enter  Syria  to  lay  down  their 
arms  sucli  arms  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  mandatory  authori¬ 
ties  so  long  as  these  individuals  stayed  in  the  territory  placed  under 
i;he  cont'i’ol  ol  those  authorities’.^  These  instructions  were  lil^ewise 
(unniniuiKuited,  for  information,  to  the  'Iraqi  and  the  British  Govern- 
nioni/S."  On  the  23rd,  again,  the  'Iraqi  Government  requested  the 
ticneh  (u)V(^rnmenD  tliat  any  Assyrians  who  did  enter  Syria  should 
be  (livsa.nned  auil  kept  at  a  distance  from  the  frontier,  in  accordance 
with  Article  (>  of  the  franco- 'Iraqi  Agreement  of  1927^  for  dealmgwith 
tlu'.  Irontic^r  t^ribc^s.  At  the  same  time  the  French  authorities,  after 
c.onsulting  the  British  (Vmsul -General  at  Bayriit,  decided  to  give  the 
Assyria, ns  on  the  west  l)a,nk  of  the  Tigris  facilities  for  obtaining  food 
sn[){)li(\s  in  Syriaji  teriitory.  Thereafter,  Tn  the  night  of  the  29th- 
3011)  duly,  413  Assyrians  crossed  the  Sufan  Dere  and  entered  Syrian 
l,eri*il<()ry.  I  In':  local  mandatory  authorities  immediately  carried  out 
instruciiions  issued  by  the  High  Commissariat  on  the  23rd  July 
a,n<l  oi'(l(vre(l  the  refugees  to  hand  over  to  them  their  arms,  consisting 
ol  33()  niiliiu,ry  rifles  a,nd  13,000  rounds  of  ammunition.’^  .  .  .  On  the 
2nd  August/,  the  (wcmt/S  of  the  29th-30th  July  wei^e  reported  by  the 
hr(UK*4i  ins|)e(*-tor,  (hpt/uin  Larrieste,  to  an  'Iraqi  official,  Makki  Beg.^ 
The  latt/or  r(ujuc‘,si/(Ml  tha/t/tlio  'Iraqi  authorities  should  be  given  reason- 
aJ)l(^  wa.r,niug  i('  i\\a  h’ronch  decided  to  return  to  the  Assyrians  the 
a,rjns  vvdiich  t/hoy  had  impounded;  and  Captain  Larrieste  noted  the 
i’(Miu(\st.  ill  writing.^  On  the  4th  August  some  of  the  Assyrians  held  a 
pa;rl(y  wii/h  a,n  '1  rfuji  official  at  Khanik  police  post,  between  the  Sufan 
I)(u*e  ajid  t.lu')  ligris,  and  a/imounced  their  desire  to  return  to  'Iraq. 
Ilic^y  wen)  made  to  understand  that  they  could  do  so,  but  only  on 
(condition  fluif/  they  smrendered  their  rifles.®  The  Assyrians  who  were 
cmcunipod  on  i/lu^.  Syrian  side  of  the  Sufan  Dere  then  informed  the 
fVcauii  anthorii,ies  M/liat  they  intended  to  return  to  'Iraqi  territory, 
and  asked  fba/t-  t/hoir  arms  should  be  restored  to  them.  This  request 

‘  ait  'Iraqi  Blue  Book,  No,  68. 

S(M‘,  /Purvey  for  pp.  3:}7-“8. 

li’CMich  ( /lovcriuncMii,  op.  eit. 

‘Ma,kkT  Bc^g,  incidcMiiaJiy,  hah.  with  him  m  assistant  Politioal  Officer, 
ha^za,!*  hircaidi,  a,n  Assyria, ii,  wlio  was  Mudlr  of  Dohuk.  Another  Assyrian, 
tizra,,  who  wa,H  a,ii  Assisi, a, id/  ('Jotumandant  of  Police,  and  a  man  of  the  highest 
r(‘.pui,af,iou,  ha,d  Ix^cai  a,p])()iiittxl  to  act  as  Qa’im-ma/(|am  at  Bohfik  in  the 
a,f)H(xicc‘)  of  Ma,kkT  Ii,  wa,s  hoped  that  these  appointments  would  reassure 
i,h(^  Assyria, ns  of  i,h(^  good  intcMitioiis  of  the  civil  authorities.’— Stafford, 
'Vfdijedy,  p.  152. 

'  Iracjl  Blues  I^ook,  Nos.  86  and  89;  Stafford,  Tragedy,  pp.  162-3. 

^  Jra,<(T  Bhu^,  Book,  No.  89. 
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TOS  compHedwith-’i  Thereupon  the  whole  hod.y  of  ni¬ 

trated  in  the  angle  between  the  Sutan  Dcro  and  tlu^  igrm  ;  and  by 
6  0  p.m.  on  the  same  evening  they  were  reerossiug  tlu^  d'igi-is,  IVom 
the  western  to  the  eastern  shore,  aboul,  500  yards  ahovn*.  h'PMl, 
Khabur.^  On  the  eastern  shore  the  '.IraiiT  .Army  warn  in  [losilinji, 
ready  to  receive  them. 

It  has  been  mentioned  above®  that  towards  tlu^  (nnl  ol  .liim',  wlioii 
Yaqu  was  showing  himself  recalcitrant,  a,  d(>.(.arbmoiil  ol'  tb<'  dr;l(|T 
Army  was  sent  north  to  hold  itself  in  readiiuws  I'or  (haaling  \vi(  h  him. 
Towards  the  close  of  July,  after  the  crossing  of  Assyrian  ('nnigres 
to  the  right  bank  of  the  Tigris,  this  -Porco  waw  niovi'd  from  I  lu-  1  )nlnik 
district  to  the  line  of  the  Tigris,  and  was  instrnc.lnd  '  to  iavvcni.  the. 
Assyrians— by  the  use  of  force,  if  ncccissary  from  r('<'r<)ssing  (Im 
river®  before  they  had  surrendered  tlieir  arms.  'I'beso  movc'inmls  of 
troops  reflected  a  change  of  policy,  and  porliaps,  ovem  more,  a,  oba  ngo 
of  temper,  on  the  'Iraqi  side.  Up  to  the  smmma'  of  Ili.'i:!.  '  tbc  great 
majority  of  responsible  'Iraqi  officials  a,nd  others'  ha.d  desiiaal  ‘lliat 
the  Assyrian  question  should  be  settled  in  a  peaccd'ul  manner,  a  inl  (hat. 
the  Assyrians  should  become  contented  citizens  {)('  tlu'  eonniry'.'' 
In  the  course  of  the  summer  this  attitude  changed.  '  Ministers  and 
others  in  Baghdad  became  irritated,  wii.h  vvha,t  (.h('y  called  th<'  oh 
stinacy  of  the  Mar  Shimun,  and  dochded  tluit  (.he  As,syriaii  (inestion 
must  be  settled  once  and  for  all,  and  that  (he  only  way  vias  to  teach 
the  Assyrians  a  very  severe  lesson.  .  .  .  (.).nc  official,  who  h.-id  Ix'en 
governor  of  the  province  of  Arbil  the  year  lad'on^  ami  wa.s  now 
Minister  of  Defence,  had  recommended  in  a, II  si'riomsne.sH  that  the 


Kurds  should  be  turned  on  the  Assyrians  as  a.Hohitimi  of  the  pnihlmn. 
The  Assyrians,  of  course,  recognized  this  gcncra.l  la,ek  of  .synipal  hv. 
They  did  not  realize  that  it  was  la.rgely  their  own  faidl..  .At.  an  v  rati', 
it  existed,  and  they  were  frightened.’’  I’liiH  fear  was  presumablv  thi' 
motive  which  led  the  followers  of  yrupl  and  Ijoco  (.o  evacuate  tlu'ir 
villages  and  trek  to  the  western  bank  of  the  Tigris ;  but-  the  As:n  rian 
trek,  in  its  turn,  had  a  stiffening  effect  u|)on  (.lui  a.(.l.i(  ndc  of  t  h<>  '  Ira<|T 
authorities.  The  Government  not  only  issiuHl  l.o  the  Army  the 
instructions  above-mentioned;  they  also  'dtadined  to  aecelb'  to 


^  French  Government,  op.  A  =  Hlae  HoeU.  Ne,  Kii. 

+1,  on  p.  If, a.  See  r.u't tier 

the  Iraqi  Blue  Book,  Nos.  49  and  52. 

‘  'Iraqi  Blue  Book,  Nos.  70,  72  and  76. 

,,  torni^a  used  was  not  ‘recrosshig  tlie.  river’  tint,  're  eapTiae  'I  rail’, 
the  Iraqi  authorities  were,  however,  errouoouHiv  asKaaiiaq  l  li.-il.  |  lie  wlmle  of 

iShTiiTsiirLSiS?.”®*'  . . . 

•  StaHonl,  i,*„,  p.  243,  .,  ^ 
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Britivslx  req  uests  tor  the  removal  from  the  Northern  Command  of  Bakir 
SidM  Beg,^^  the  General  Officer  Commanding,  on  the  ground  that  he 
was  a.  noto:i*ious  anti-Assyrian^  and  that  his  presence  at  the  head  of 
tiie  'Iraqi  Arm}^  in  tliat  area  was  a  standing  provocation’.^  In  the 
opinion  o(  ihc  Eritish  observer  here  quoted,  however,  'the  'Iraqi 
Govornnunfffs  roiusaJ  to  remove  him  was  reasonable.  The  only 
(hing(vr  thrcai.(ah!ig  the  state  was  in  the  North,  and  as  Bakir  was  one 
of‘  th(',  best  'h-fuji  serving  generals,  why  should  he  be  removed  . 
It  was  the  hrsi,  oc^e-asion  o.n  which  Arab  troops  had  come  in  conflict 
with  the  nuieJi-varinted  Assyrians.  The  Arabs  themselves  were 
doubi fill,  ha-ving  for  (iftcen  years  been  hypnotized  into  an  inferiority 
complex  vi^-(l-vis  the  Assyrians.  Moreover,  they  knew  well  that  the 
Kurds  wci’(^.  wa-tching  closely,  and  if  a  signal  initial  success  had  been 
gained  by  iiie  Assyrians  the  whole  of  Kurdistan  might  have  gone 

up  a.s  w(‘.ll . h\)r  them  it  was  absolutely  essential,  the  Yaqu  rebellion 

having  begun,  i-o  strike  down  the  Assyrians  once  and  for  all.  The 
Assyrians,  on  their  paii't,  never  anticipated  that  the  Arab  Army  would 
b(^.a.t»  (fern  in  a.  straight  llglit.’  This  was  the  military  and  political 
situat.ion  on  iho  evening  of  the  4t.li  August,  1933,  when  the  Assyrian 
(huigres  w(a-(',  re(‘.rossi,ng  the  Tigris  under  arms. 

41ic  oul-hrc^.a-k  ol'  the  fighting,  that  evening,  may  be  described  in 
(dlonel  Stafford’s  words: 

It  ha.s  a.pf)aj’(Mitly  Ixu^n  taken  for  granted  that  it  was  the  Assyrians 
who  d('lih(a’at(^l3^  attaciuxl  the  Army.  Let  me  say  right  away  that  I  do 
not  know  vvlio  ojxmed  fire.  I  have  had  more  opportunities  than  any 
body  (fs(^  for  making  inquirievs,  but  I  do  not  know.  It  would  be  quite 
unliiir  to  say  [  fiiat  |  tiu‘,  Assyrians  opened  fire.  Practically  all  who  crossed 
tiu‘.  livin'  in  first  places  had  no  intention  but  to  surrender.  On  the 

*  King  Kjiysni  hirnsi^lf  siunns  to  liave  promised  to  liav©  Bakir  SidM  Beg 
lirainsriM’rixi.  A,  .I, 

Kor  (,h<^  pin’soiial  grounds  of'  lia,kir  Sidld  Beg’s  anti-Assyrian  sentiments, 
H(M‘.  S la. (lord,  Trayrdif,  p.  I2i1. 

Note  on  "Iraq  and  the  As>iyrmns\  19.‘J2-3,  dated  the  29tli  September,  1933, 
hy  IL  Main,  (llH^  spixial  eorn^spondent  of  The  Daily  Mail  in  Traq,  printed 
ii*j  iho  Journal  of  the  Royal  Central  Ada,n  JSocAety,  voL  xx,  pp.  664-74.  The 
pn^HCMif,  pa^Hsagi'i  will  he  found  on  j).  660.  Compare  Stafford,  Lecture,  p.  245, 
aiiid  Trayedy,  pp.  ,137-8. 

'■f’his  a,rguin(M»t  would  appear  to  postulate  an  assumption,  on  the  part  of 
th(^  Mraqi  (Jovin’iinunili,  tliat  an  armcxl  oonflict  with  the  Assyrians  was  ulti¬ 
mately  in(^vif.abl(^.  On  th(^  oilier  hand,  there  seems  to  be  no  ground  for  sup¬ 
posing  that  ihe  (Jovernnumt  dhl  aba,n(lon  the  hope  of  a  peaceful  settlement 
unih  iho  vovy  <w(^  of  (be  c.atnsiroiiho;  and,  on  this  showing,  it  was  a  serious 
(UTor  of  judgnieui  f,o  h^ivt^  Bakir  Sidki  Beg  in  command  at  Mosul;  for,  while 
he  might.  Ix^  the  Ix^st,  ofroxn*  at  the  Covernment’s  disposal  for  coping  with  an 
Assyrian  insurnx'Bon  if  it  did  hr(xi,k  out,  he  was  the  worst  possible  choice  for 
a  (h)V(nMinxmt  which  ainxMl  at  disarming  the  Assyrians’  suspicions  and 
winning  their  n^gard,  -  A.  J.  T. 
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other  hand,  we  know  [that]  Yriqu  would  have  doin'  n.nylldni!:  to  stop 
this  surrender,  and  he  may  have  sent  soiiudiody  with  tlicso  iii'<i|il('  who 
were  crossing  the  river  to  open  fire  and  (viuki'  an  iiu-idi'nl’.  <  )n  t  ho  other 
hand,  it  would  be  unfair  to  say  [tliat|  the  'Ira.(|  Army  opi-ned  lin-,  I  hough 
we  know  [that]  the  officers  were  dei.i'rinined  1  tha.t|  the  Assyrians  slioiild, 
not  escape  a  second  time,  as  they  eonsiden'd  |  tliat]  tlioy  had  escaped  Ity 
the  peaceful  solution  of  tho  Yaqii  alTaii-.  ' 


Whichever  side  started  the  fighting,  it  is  beyond  (pii'slion  lluil,  a  Her 
the  first  shot  had  been  fired,  it  was  tlio  .Assyidans  I  hat  look  tlu^ 
ofiensive.  In  the  course  of  tho  evening  of  l.lu' -I (ii  AngnsI,  and 

the  following  night,  they  delivered  two  Hneia'Hsive  atla<'ks.  ‘  Tlu' '  Iriiip 
Army  seems  to  have  fought  reasonaiily  w<dl,  and  only  one  pieipii't 
was  lost.  The  Assyrians,  when  they  reali/a^d  that  Ihey  had  failed  in 
their  attack — and  they  must  liave  been  extrc'iiu'ly  .snrpri.seil,  beea  nai^ 
they  had  the  greatest  contempt  for  tln^  'InuiT  Army  r(‘turn('(l,  |he. 
great  majority  of  them,  to  Syria,  wdiere  f).'!:!  wen^  inlerned.  .  .  .  The. 
others  tried  to  get  to  their  villages  (piiekly  as  posi;ible.  They  bad 
no  further  intention  of  fighting.”'* 

After  this  negative  yet  decisive  victory,  the  'Irilqi  Army '  (oidv  1  lu'  bit 
between  its  teeth  k®  ‘OntheltlvAugusIr,  itwasedear  llml  ilH'ailualion 
was  out  of  the  control  of  the  civihuithoritieH’;''a.ml  onihe  I  lib  .Angnat, 
at  the  village  of  Simel,  between  Eesh  Kbaiburand  l>ohnk,  lln'  Iroopa 
MUed  about  320  Assyrians,  uusluding  six  wonu'ii  and  Ion  I'bihlren, 
in  ‘a  methodical  massacre’  of  all  tlio  men  aiiid  boys  \\  bom  llu-v  l•o^lld 
find.^  The  blackness  of  this  crime,  was  deeiieiK'd  by  (be  hud  I  bat  the 
Assyrian  population  of  the  district  bad  talam  refngi'  at  .Sum'l,  from 
the  villages  round  about,  in  order  to  lie  umler  flu'  pndeelion  <d'  fb(< 
local'Iraqr  pohee  post,  and  had  then  surrendenid  tlu'ir  arms,  on  ib(> 
9th,  upon  an  official  assurance  that,  if  they  complied,  I  bey  would  be 
safe  rmder  the  protection  of  the 'Irmp  (lovernmenld*  ll  was  in  these 
circumstances  that  the  victims  of  tlie  llth  Angiist  wen'  I  a  ken  una. 
wares  and  butchered  in  cold  blood  by  tho  'Inlrp  regular  forer.-i ;  and, 
not  content  with  the  butchery,  tlio  'YraiiT  iiiilitmy ’anfhorilie.-t  ealk'd’ 
in  the  Kurds,  and  even  the  8hamniar  Arahs  from  a.ei’o.s;i  llu*  Tigris, 
to  loot.  ‘The  Kurds  behaved  hotter  tha,n  .  .  .  ex|ii'et(‘d';  yet  no'  le.as 
than  60  Assyrian  villages  were  looted  outoflil  in  Ihi'  qadaa  of  I  )olink 
and  Shaykhan.’  About  600  Assyrians  lost  (heir  lives  in  all,  and  of 


^  Stafford,  ieciwc,  pp.  243-4.  *’  SlnlTt 

®  Main,  op.  cit.,  p.  670.  ^  ^S(,a,iT( 

and  autlioritaitive  account  of  iJiin  SinuY  i 
statistical^  smaUer  atrocities  that  inm^lod  and  followi 
Stafford,  Tragedy,  chap.  xi. 

®  Stafford,  Lecture,  pp.  245-6. 

’  Stafford,  <yp.  cit.,  p.  247;  Tragedy,  c.liaji.  .xii. 


»  op.  rii.,  ltfi\  ('it. 

,  op.  ('it,,  p.  iMa. 
.'Hid  of 

i(,  will  hr  fuiHul  in 
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tliese  only  some  twenty  were  killed  in  the  fighting  at  Fesh  Khabur. 
l^he  remainder  were  killed  in  cold  blood,  the  great  majority  by  the 
Army/-*"  'Tlie  Qalm-inaqam  of  Dohuk,  the  chief  local  government 
ofiicei:'  in  tlie  area  and  only  a  few  miles  distant  from  Simel,  did  not 
lea<i‘n  ol  t-Iie  massacre  until  the  16th,  on  which  date  the  Minister  of  the 
jjdicrior,  who  was  tlien  in.  Mosul,  also  got  the  first  news  of  what  had 
lnij)|)e.ncMi.  Baghdad  having  become  somewhat  uneasy  and  having 
asked  Jiiin  to  investigate.  He  went  to  Simel  and  at  once  hurried  back 
to  Mosul,  giving  instiiictions  for  medical  and  every  other  kind  of 
assistance  to  be  sent  up’  f  and,  Hhough  he  was  too  late  to  stay  the 
ma,ssa,(‘;ro  at  Simel,  he  was  in  time  to  stop  the  shootings  which  were 
taking  pla.(*.c  at;  1  lolnlk  and  to  prevent  the  even  bigger  massacre  which 
had  b(X)n  f)laai.ned  by  the  Army  to  take  place  at  A1  Qosh’/  The  police, 
in  (k)lo;nol  StatTord’s  opinion,  'were  not  concerned  in  any  serious 
crime,  but  ihey  wore  extremely  incompetent  generally.  The  Army 
w(U’o  i-h<^  only  peof)lc  responsible  for  the  murders.  It  has  been  said  by 
va,rious  |)eople  in  various  places  (by  the  'Iraqi  delegation  at  Geneva, 
for  exa-mplc)  that)  these  murders  have  merited  and  have  received  the 
scveix^st  cu)]ul(un.nat)ion.  Actually  the  officers  concerned  were  praised 
and  promol/cd.  Ihikir  Sidki,  on  his  return  to  Baghdad,  motored 
tihrough  tlu^,  str(Hd;S  of  the  town  amid  the  enthusiastic  plaudits  of  the 
(a-owd,  seat)CHl  on  the  right  J\and  of  the  Prime  Minister.  However 
iniuti  'li‘a(iTs  may  deplore  the  excesses,  and  in  private  very  many 
'  lra(|Is  hav(^  expn^ssed  their  genuine  disgust,  nobody  has  said  publicly 
in  M.ra(j  i;hat  the  Army  behaved  otherwise  than  well.’^ 

TIh^  r(\spe(‘t;ivc  reaeiiions  of  the  'Iraqi  Arabs  and  the  British  resi¬ 
dents  in  '  1  ra(i  to  those  events  are  thus  described  by  a  British  observer 
who  wa-s  in  'Iraq  at  the  time : 

What-  <w(ay  Muslim,  rcnili/xid  was  that,  Simel  or  no  Simel,  the  Assyrian 
huhhk^  was  linally  hurst.  The  first  days  of  August  proved  conclusively 
t)luit  iu  eixui  light  tlu^  Arab  troops  were  as  good  as  the  Assyrians.  More- 
(>v(a%  whalxwcM*  oiu'As  views  about  the  Simel  incident  may  be,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  it  (buchod  the  matter—to  use  a  grisly  pun,  the  Assyrians 
w(U'(^  /s(dtl(xr.  l,\)-(lay  in  Mrilq  the  Assyrians  are  like  the  Chaldaeans  or 
tlu^  Aratuaiia-us  or  m\y  other  Christian  minority.  Their  spirit  is  gone — 
aJthough  it  is  (‘.onspicuously  notable  how  loyally  the  Assyrians  actually 
s(a*ving  in  th(‘.  lj(wi(^,s  have  stood  fast.  They  have  not  been  shaken  at  all, 
although  naturally  they  have  been  rather  nervy.  Muslim  opinion  among 
th(‘.  tnor(‘,  int(^Ilig(uit  people  was  distinctly  relieved.  Among  the  lower 
(jlasses  tluu’ci  was  (widonce  of  great  exaltation.  .  .  .  Private  British 

'  hStalTord,  LeHure,  pp.  24(t-7.  The  Army’s  responsibility  for  these  atrocities 
is  brought  out  v(u:y  <‘-learly  iu  Stafford,  Tragedy,  chap.  xi. 

Main,  op.  oi/.,  p.  07,1.  '  ^  Stafford,  Lecture,  p.  245. 

Cp.  eit.,  p.  247. 
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opinioa  in  'Iraq  I  found  to  be  ratlier  uux.hI.  I  .Mmua.l  y,  moKt  „|  M,„ 
British  people  were  blazing  with  imlignatioii  over  Simr  I  ho  i.UMin.-MM 

commumty,  however,  was  inclined  to  take  the  view  that,  l.cr..  wna  Mua-h 

to  be  said  for  the  official  policy  that  Britain  had  adopte.L' 


This  official  policy — which,  the  Briiiiwli  ohHorvi'r.  hero  iiiiotod, 
describes  as  'the  British  policy  of  wliitowasli”-  was  ovidontly  not 
the  line  which  the  'Iraqis  themselves  at  (irst  oxianhcd  llu'  British 
Government  to  take. 


The  'Iraqi  in  the  North,  whether  Ohiistiau  or  iMuHliin.  | thnl  | 

there  would  be  intervention  by  the  L(*agu<'  of  Nalimi.-i  or  by  nn'ut 
Britain,  because,  whatever  may  he  said  of  the  ini'anio/';  ol 
'moral  responsibility’,  he  knew  |that|  tlu'  AsHvria.iis  clainu^d  (o  1h'  our 
friends  and  expected  to  be  helpid  by  us.  This  inttu'vml it m  t!i(‘y  wtuv 
prepared  to  resist  at  any  cost.  Tfudr  Inhsi.  vv<‘a[)on  was  ilu'  (liivat  of 
massacre,  because  in  Mosul — a  town  of  a  hundnal  (houaand  pt^tph' 
there  were  ten  thousand  Christians,  had  <lon(‘  iml  hinp,  huf  (ho 

threat  of  massacre  was  a  trump  card,  i  t  vva.s  not.  a-  ndiihuia  luaU  t^r,  fail, 
simply  that  the  Christians  as  sueh  were  thon|*:h(.  (o  b<'  polit  ieally  a  wtsak 
link  in  the  unity  of 'Iraq.  The  Minisliei-  of  (.lu^  Inlurior  liimatdr  said  to 
me  at  that  time:  'If  there  is  any  atdanjii.  at  inida’lereiKM'  or  to  aaok 
revenge  here,  worse  things  will  occur  than  ha,v('  alnaidy  ooiairri’d/  ll<‘ 
meant  what  he  said.  It  may  not  hav<^  Imen  vm‘y  noblru  iHit.  I  think  vvi' 
had  no  alternative  but  to  give  inr^ 


The  British  Government  did,  hi  fact,  vory  (|ui(‘kly  malu^  up  (luur 
mind  not  merely  to  refrain  from  any  intervent  ion  in  'lra({  ou  tludr 
own  part,  hut  also  to  assist  the  Mnujl  (h)V(u-uni(ud-  to  put  the  lasst 
possible  face  upon  the  situation  at  Geneva.;  a.ud  it  siMuns  probahh^ 
that,  in  coming  to  this  decision,  British  statesnum  uviv  nvi  uatdal  by 
other  motives  besides  an  anxiety  to  avoid  prcvipilat iup;  furtlua* 
massacres  of  the  Assyrian  and  other  Ghrisi.ia.n  luinorities  iu  tlu^. 
Mosul  vilayet.  Both  the  British  Govornnuud.  a.ud  evrtaiu  powtu'rul 
British  business  concerns  had  interests  in  difuj  whieh  tlun*  wm-e 
eager  to  preserve.  The  Government  wislied  l.o  maintain  tiu^  air 
bases  on  'Iraqi  territory  which  were  links  in  ilu^  <*hain  of  t  la^  milit  ary 
and  commercial  air  route  from  Great  lhaiain  to  India,  nml  Australia^; 
the  Iraq  Petroleum  Company  wanted  to  (mjoy  t.lu^  Iimudlt.  of  the 
concession  which  it  had  received  from  the  Traql  Govtamnumt/'  In 
the  nineteenth  century,  such  considerations  might  havc^  hal  a  lirit  ish 
Government  to  jump  at  the  pretext  ollcrod  by  tlu.  STimd  masMuere 
for  reversing  the  policy  of  1929,  and  perhaps  even  t,Iu‘  f»oH<*v  of  I92t) 
and  virtuaUy  annexing  'Iraq  to  the  Britinh  Mmpiiv.;  hut  Uiis  Idriii 


Main,  op.  cit.,  pp.  672-3.  a  p 

!  P-  250;  cf.  Stafihrd,  Tm.<jaUy,  up, 

See  the  following  snh- section.  ^  l  1 
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of  ImperialisBi— as  practised,  for  example,  during  the  nineteenth 
century,  in  India— required  the  employment  of  military  force;  and 
in  1933  this  force  was  not  at  the  British  Government’s  command ; 
for  the  Britisli  voter  and  taxpayer,  as  has  been  remarked  above, ^ 
no  longer  saw  any  glamour  in  the  exercise  of  political  dominion  over 
Oriental  countries ;  and  he  had  only  acquiesced  in  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment’s  assumption  of  mandatory  responsibilities  in  Traq  on  the  tacit 
understanding  that  these  responsibilities  should  be  liquidated  at 
the  earliest  opportunity  and,  in  the  meantime,  should  involve  the 
Government’s  constituents  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  no  appreciable 
liabilities,  either  military,  political  or  financial.  It  was  this  pressure 
on  tlie  home  front  that  had  made  the  Mandatory  Power  impotent 
to  resist  the  pressxire  of  'Iraqi  Arab  Nationalism;  and  it  was  the 
consciousness  of  this  impotence  that  had  moved  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  to  take  tlie  risk  of  insisting  upon  a  liquidation  of  the  mandatory 
regime  by  the  year  1932,  Given  the  actual  state  of  British  feeling 
at-  home  a,n(l  ol' Arab  leeling  in  'Iraq,  the  only  chance  of  saving  either 
Ihitish  ^ facar  or  British  interests  in  'Iraq  seemed  to  lie  in  getting, 
and  keeping,  hm  the  right  side  of’  the  strongest  native  political  force 
in  the  cH)unt;ry-  "  Whether  or  not  the  'Iraqi  Arab  community  was  yet 
(U)mplc!tely  (H|ual  to  cHUitending  with  Hhe  strenuous  conditions  of 
the  moder*n  world’.  The  truth  was  that,  while  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  had  I'ccdved  a  formal  mandate  for  Tra-q  from  the  Principal 
Allied  and  Assochited  Powers,  quorum  pa/rs  magna  fuerat  ipsa,  they 
had  newer  recuuved  a  wlmle- hearted  mandate  from  the  electorate 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  had  therefore  been  in  a  false  position 
from  first  to  last.  After  staving  off  an  exposure,  at  the  cost  of  in- 
ciu'ring  a,n  over  greater  risk,  during  the  twelve  years  ending  in  1932, 
ilu^  ex-Mandatory  Power  lost  its  'face’— though  not  its  material 
interests  in  'IVa(i— thi'ough,  the  tragedy  of  August  1933.  It  may  also 
be  observed  tha-t  the  scicne  of  this  tragedy  was  the  Mosul  district, 
which  the  British  (fi)ver,nment  had  insisted,  in  1923-6,  upon  including 
within  iho  IVontiers  of  the  unfledged  successor-state  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire  for  whoso  good  behaviour  they  had  assumed  responsibility. 

It  rHunaitis  to  indusato  the  effect  of  the  events  of  August  1933  upon 
the  British  position,  both  in  'Iraq  and  at  Geneva,  and  to  record  the 
next  chapter  of  Assyrian  history. 

in  'Irfui,  the  news  of  the  fighting  between  the  'Iraqi  Army  and 
the  Britisli  (fi.)vernmenUs  Assyrian  ex-profog6s‘^  raised  a  wave  of 

‘  f>|).  111-13,  above. 

Tlui  AHHyriiui  I  well  as  the 'Iraqi  Army,  had  received  their  military 

training  from  BriliHh  liandH.  ‘The  Assyrians  as  a  whole  constituted  a  large 
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anti-British  feeling.  ^Not  even  during  the  ivbc^J lion  of  1  ‘J20  had  ihnro 
been  such  a  fierce  wave  of  anti-British  i(K>ling  in  tlin  eouniry.  ‘  I  he 
British  Army  officers  were  boycotted  liy  du^.  dra(|i  olhci^rs,  and 
thmg  was  done  to  make  things  as  un(H)inror(uJ)lo  hir  tln^  liniiKli  as 
possible  ’  and  this  hostility  was  sharfuauMh  aJ’tor  tlie  Nlnu^l  maHsa.eria 
by  the  expectation  of  British  intervention,  "riu^  (vxeiloinmii.  (adnicHl 
down  at  the  end  of  the  month  when  it  was  knowii  that,  tlu^ri^  would 
be  no  intervention’,^  and  when  the  Mraciis  hegnn  ^(o  that,  tlu'v 
must  depend  on  British  support  at  (loncva,  in  any  I  wagin'  iiujiiiiw 
into  Assyrian  affairs’.^  But  tlie  outconny  as  ili  a.|»i)(‘arod  at*  iba 
beginning  of  1934,  was  estimated  as  lollows  I)\  oiu';  ol  hjiiglislinnai 
most  intimately  concerned : 

There  is  no  doubt  that,  as  a  result  of  what  luis  hapiKMU'd,  (  In'  L(‘agur  of 
Nations  and  Great  Britain  havi^  suHend  I'norniously  in  pivsiigy  in 
'Iraq,  for  the  dwellers  in  'Iraij  think  that  W(^  luun^  h't  down  <»ur  rri<‘ndM. 
'Iraqi  pohticians  may  pay  lip  service  to  tlu^  assislnuee  lfh;i(  |  wr 
them  in  Geneva,  but  the  rank  and  (ik^  think  oi-herwiset 

At  Geneva,  the  events  of  August  .1933  in  l.lu'.  Mosul  distrii't  wmn 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Council  of  tbc!  Lixigiu'  ol*  Na(  ions  hy 
the  action  of  the  Mar  Shimun. 

On  the  17th  August,  a  deportation  ordiu’  was  si'rvial  upon  I1h‘ 
Mar  Shimun — ^who  was  then  still,  living,  in  virtual  iidiu-unHad ,  in 
theY.M.C.A.  hostel  at  Baghdad -by  a, n  dnlqT  polin'  in.'qxMdor  ;  and 
the  Mar  Shimun  thereupon  acciuiesciMl  in  Ixdng  iransp<ud(Ml,  in  a. 
British  military  aeroplane,  to  the  British  territory  of  Cyprus/’  as  an 
alternative  to  being  forcibly  evicted  IVoin  (*h<^  tmaatory  of  'Iraq  by 
the  'Iraqi  police.'^  He  arrived  in  Cyprus  on  Mu^  2 1st  August,  1933, 


tribal  federation,  more  formidable  tluui  any  of  tlH^  gn^at  (.rib<n;  in  dra<j.  hy 
reason  of  their  nnmbers—over  six  thousajid  (ighdtig  nuaj  wCl  araicd  wifh 
modern  British  rifles,  for  the  rxiost  part  highly  traiaiMl  ia  tho  arta  <d'  war  hy 
long  service  in  the  levy  force  maintained  hy  tiu^.  BritiKh  (lovta-miasig  and  itai, 
even  after  discharge,  hy  their  own  fornic.r  tra.iiH'd  AHKvrian  nUieonu  their 
martial  qnahties  were  constantly  vaunUHl  in  thc^  |)uhli<*atM)ns  of  Uieir  frtentls; 
—Statement  made  on  the  14th  Octoher,  IWh'k  before  I  Ik*  ( Nniiicil  of  the  I.eay,ii(' 
of  Nations,  hy  the  representative  of 'Iraq,  VriHin  PaHha.  al  Ilaaliimi. 

^  Stafford,  Tragedy,  p.  193.  For  an  inKiaiio'.  of  (hlonel  Slafhnar.M  (umi  per 
soiial  experience  of  this  anti-British  h^.eling,  Tragnhf,  p,  v.oh. 

^  Stafford,  Lecture,  p.  249.  '  ‘  **  O/k  eg.,  p,  UoU 

I  Main,  op.  cit,  p.  673.  St.alTord,  Lnittir]  p! 

to  1930  Cyprus  had  already  a.irord<Ml  an  asylum  for  nmd.her 
Middle  Eastern  dignatory,  King  Husayii  of  thi^  llijaz,  who,  Hk<‘  llu'  Ahir 
Sliimnn,  had  been  the  victim  partly  of  Brltiish  poiicv  and  iiart  Iv  of  Im  own 
contrarmess  (seethe  Survey  for  1925,  voL  i,  l>art  III,  si^etiou  (v))/ 

For  the  deportation  of  the  Mar  Shimun  from  Baghdad  to  (‘vpruH.  He(»  hm 
y  Ojjwlal  Jourmth  O^Hauuher  1933, 

Hailsham’s  aoe-oiint  which  was  given  in  the  lionHt^ 
of  Lords  at  Westminster  on  the  28th  Noviunhm*,  193,3. 
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and  despatched  to  Geneva  a  series  of  petitions  dated  the  16tli  and 
30th.  Aiigiist,  and  the  12th  and  24th  September,  in  addition  to  two 
petitions,  dated  the  31st  July  and  the  17th  August,  which  he  had 
already  succeeded  hi  despatching  from  Baghdad.^  The  two  petitions 
despatclied  Ironi  Baghdad  were  referred  to  a  Committee  of  Three 
(Mexico,  the  Irish  Eree  State  and  Norway) ;  and,  on  the  31st  August, 
the  (Committee  asked  to  have  the  question  placed  on  the  agenda  of 
the  next  ( Council  session.  It  was  dealt  with  on  the  14th  October,  1933. 

On  tliis  occasion,  'Iraq  reaped  all  the  advantages  of  her  recently 
consurnniated  sovereign  status.  She  was  enabled  to  place  her  version 
of  whai.  had  .happened  before  the  Council  through  the  mouth  of  her 
rcp!*es(Mii/ativo,  YasTn  .l^asha  al-Hashimi,  without  any  counter-state¬ 
ment  from  any  representative  of  the  Assyrian  minority;  and  no 
suggostioji  was  made  for  an  international  inquiry,^  and  a  fortiori 
none  for  anything  in  tlie  nature  of  a  re-imposition  of  the  mandatory 
regime  in  tlie  Mosul  district. 

YasTn  Ibislia  had  tlie  grace,  and  the  wisdom,  to  make  a  confession 
of  guilt: 

Idle  nuunt  liistory  of  few  countries  coxild  be  innocent  of  cases  in 
vvhitb  milita.ry  oHic^d’s,  (v\reu  those  conscious  of  great  reserves  of  strength, 
liad  in,  tlu^  ({uh^  of  a  sudden  crisis  taken  action  subsequently  adjudged 
I/O  hav(^  h(‘di  unjustifiably  di*astic.  The  inquiries  made  by  the  'Iraqi 
<)l(>vd-iuneut  now  showed  that,  in  the  heat  of  the  action  .  .  .  and  in  the 
subsiHjiumt  pursuit,  (certain  (dements  of  the  Army  had  behaved  with 
un jnstiliahh^  s(Wd'ity.  Ikdweeu  the  8th  and  12th  August,  some  parties 
of  t^*ib(^s^uMl  ha.d  taken,  advantage  of  the  temporary  dislocation  of  the 
administrative  inadiitu^  to  loot  a  number  of  villages  abandoned  by  their 
inhabifanfs.  Innocent  persons  had  inevitably  suffered.  The  'Iraqi 
<h)v(‘.rmn(mt  did  not  w,ish  to  (xniccml  that  excesses  had  been  committed.^ 

Yasln  Ra,sha  wont  on  to  plead  that 

In  th(^  intdi^sts  of  all  cnnccriud.,  the  happiness  of  the  Assyrians  them- 
s(‘lv(^s  and  fh<^  r(^[)utation  of 'Iraq,  it  was  essential  to  find  a  new  home 
<4s<'wlua‘<^  lor  tlu'i  Assyrian  immigrants  who  wished  to  leave  or  were 
unwilling  to  sedth^  peiuieably  and  to  be  incorporated  finally  into  the 
'Iifup  sl;ai.(‘  -  a  honu^  wher(^  tluy  could  make  a  fresh  start.  The  'Iraqi 
(h>v(‘rmn(uit  was  prepared  to  make  its  contribution,  as  generous  a 
(contribution  a,s  its  resources  permitted,  to  help  them  on  their  way. 

‘  I\^xl.s  of  ihim)  ;p(diitiona,  togetlier  with  observations  from  the  'Iraqi  and 
■liriiiish  ({ov(u‘unuaits,  in  the  League  of  Nations  Official  Journal,  December 
193:k  pp.  1784  1830. 

“  T\n^  Bug^^<‘.Hiion  tluit  au  impxiry  shoxild  be  instituted  by  the  'Iraqi  Govern- 
nuuit  itself  luid  Imni  <iuash,e(l  by  the  'Iraqi  Minister  of  the  Interior,  Hikmat 
Beg,  after  h(^  had.  p(a*Honally  inspected  the  scene  of  the  atrocities  (Stafford, 
Tnujedij,  j)]).  lO'l-.')). 

“  'Lm(jue  of  Nidionn  Official  Journal,  Decemlber  1933,  p.  1645. 
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There  was  one  thing  [that]  it  could  not  do,  and  tliat  wan  to  lirul  liiiul. 
That  could  only  be  done  by  the  League  of  NatioiKs,  and  to  it,  Ivin 
Government  appealed. 

The  representative  of  Great  Britain,  Sm  Jolin  Simon,  ha,st(m(Mi  to 
suggest  that  'the  apportionment  of  blame  was  ii  sonunvlnit  l)aJT(m 
proceeding’;  and  Monsieur  Panl-Boncour,  tlie  rH3pix\s(uit,iitiv<^  ot' 
France  (a  power  whose  own  officers’  action  on  tlie  4tli  Aiignst,  1933, 
was  not  beyond  criticism),  declared  that  dm  would  follow  llu^  advi(U3 
of  the  representative  of  the  United  Kingdom  \  The  (Council  adopt, od 
a  report,  submitted  by  its  rapporteur  Schor  do  Mmbiriaga.  (Spa.in), 
in  which  it  was  proposed  that  a  Committee  of  Urn  ( 'ommil  should  bo 
set  up  to  arrange  'for  the  settlement,  elsewlierc  tlnin  in  'Irrup  ol'suoh 
Assyrians  as  might  desire  to  leave  the  country',  and  thal,  llm  dracjl 
Government  should  be  asked 

to  keep  the  Committee  regularly  informed  of  ilu',  m<'a,Hur(\M  to 

ensure  the  safety  of  the  Ass3nians  in  'Iifu},  to  assist.  (.Ix^  ra.mili<\s  hdt 
destitute  in  consequence  of  those  events,  and  to  n'biiild  tl)os<‘  villagvs 
which  have  been  wholly  or  partly  destroyed  tlu-oiigh  {,Ih‘  (wa^it  s. 

The  Committee  was  duly  constituted  from  th(3  ropr(\s(Md.afi\'(\s  of 
the  United  Enngdom,  France,  Italy,  Denmark  a,nd  Mo.  xi(X),  ill  a.sMoeia. 
tion  with  Sehor  de  Madariaga  himself. 

The  Committee’s  task  in  respect  of  tfic  itnnKi(lia(.o  .sitim.tion  of 
the  Assyrians  on  the  soil  of  'Iraq  was  a  matter  ol  ur<f(Mi(‘v,  ti'oeordiii^ 
to  the  testimony  of  the  British  Administrative  Iii.M[)eetoi-  MosuP 
Colonel  Stafford : 


I\^en  I  left  Mosul,  in  the  middle  of  Nov('iiil)(>r,  no  ('Oinix'iisal.inn 
whatever  had  been  paid.  Perhaps  6  per  cuuit.,  at  tlx'  oiitsid,'.  ol'  tlx' 
loot  had  been  restored.  In  twelve  villagcjs  the  honw'H  liad  he, mi  r(>-rool',Ml 

Settlement  officer  was  finally  sent  to  Mosul  to  go  into  the  nndt,-.-  Ind,  Ins 

terms  of  reference  were  limited  and  his  rccon,n,en<l,d,i,,n,s  l,av<.  ,m|,  |„mm, 

ThCT  had  ®^enm  the  occupied  yllages  the  A.ssyrians  refuse, 1  to  sow. 
Iliey  had  no  confidence  and  were  absolutely  cowed  and  ,liH|,irit,',l.' 

s^ciSw  ffi  fheT^;  «tcps  for  1,|K»  r(^slora.tion  of 

nd  Major  Thomson  was  provided  with  faeilitiew  a,n,l  uumuih  for 
opemng,  on  the  21st  August,  an  Assyrian  refugee  eamj)  at  Mosul 
^  Stafford,  Lecture,  pp.  247-8 

i«ed{re,  p.  248.  ^  PP'  eonlirin,-,!  ))y  Htidda-,!, 
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vvhei'o  more  tluin  1,500  persons  were  provisionally  taken  care  of.^ 
At  (Jeiievas  in  Ja.nuary  1934,  the  representative  of 'Iraq  assured  the 
0()rnniitt(x‘.  of  tlie  (-ouneil  '(a)  that  his  Government  would  maintain 
tlic  Mosul  earnp  until  the  scheme  had  been  completely  carried  out; 
(b)  that;  it-  would  ^ivc  the  entire  Assyrian  population  the  same  treat- 
nwni  and  ( lu^  sa.ine  (uire  as  the  rest  of  the  population  of  the  country ; 
(e)  that  it  would  pay  special  attention  to  safety  and  hygiene’.^  In  the 
cours(‘.  ofitic  year  1934,  a-u  agreement  was  reached  between  the  French 
a,nd  Mrfup  Governments  under  which,  in  September,  the  families  of 
the  533  Assyria.,n  lighting-men  who  had  been  interned  in  Syria  since 
the  5th  August,  1933,  were  transferred  from  'Iraq  to  Syria  to  join 
their  menfolk,*^  ''riie  new  arrivals  numbered  between  1,400  and  1,500 
persons;  and  arra-ngenients  were  made  by  the  French  authorities 
to  cssi-ablish  this  teinporary  rohigee  community  of  some  2,000  persons, 
all  told,  in  villagers  with  cultivable  land  around  them  from  which 
the  redugees  could  makci  a  livelihood  pending  their  removal  to  a  place 
of  penuancuit  scd/denKvnt.  Fhe  'Iraqi  Government  contributed  a  lump 
sum  ol‘  £10,000  sterling  towards  the  cost.  The  'Iraqi  Government 
took  t.his  (XH^asion  to  intiinatc  to  the  League  Committee  that  the 
(ia.mp  at  Mosul  might  be  closed  in  the  near  future.^ 

In  the  nu^antituo,  the  Committee  was  exerting  itself  to  provide 
those  Assyria.ns  who  wished  to  leave  'Iraq  with  a  permanent  home 
(dsewluu'c'!.  Through  t-he  assistance  of  the  Nansen  Office  for  Refugees, 
the  (hmmit-iec^.  obtained  from  a  private  colonization  company,  the 
j^irana  Plantations,  ltd.,  hi  plan  of  settlement  which  was  sufficiently 
e.omprehensive  to  ineludc  the  whole  population  which  might  desire 
fo  (mugrat(C;  a,,nd  on  the  9tli  flanuary,  1934,  Hhe  Brazilian  Govern¬ 
ment  iurorimvl  the  (hairman  of  the  Committee  that  it  was  prepared 
t,()  axux^pl;  the  whole  ot'thc  Assyrians  in  groups  of  500  families  a  month, 
au  a,nd  vvlum  the  Ikirana  Plantations,  Ltd.,  was  able  to  provide  for 
iludr  settlement’.^*  The  Committee  proposed,  before  going  further, 
to  i,uvit(‘.  a  British  oHicer,  Brigadier-General  J.  G.  Browne,  who  had 

'  Major  dlioiHHoif  H  Report  of  ih(^  Gth  December,  1933,  in  League  of  Nations 
( >  ffieialJ  ournnL  t’olnniary  1934,  pp.  229-31. 

“  R(^poi‘t  of  th<^  (Committee  of  th(b  Council,  approved  by  the  Goniieil  on  the 
I9(,h  »huuia,ry,  1934,  in  op,  eil,,  p.  227. 

( )n<^  par't.y  of  thew^  n<^w-(X)m(a*s  waa  stoned,  upon  arrival,  by  the  local  Arabs, 
iuHl  iliC)  Preiu'.h  (Jovna'iimKHii’a  aigrecincnt  to  receive  them  was  taken  as^  a 
^ri(wan<*.(*i  in  (he  Syrian  Aral)  preas  {Ofiente  ModetnOj  October  1934,  pp.  472—3). 

GomniittcH^h  ‘Repori.  of  the  28th  September,  1934,  and  French  Govern- 
truniPs  of  th(^  2{)th  Sc^ptKuuher,  1934,  in  the  League  of  Nations  Official 

Novemlxu' 1934,  ))i).  1513-15  and  1521- 
'  ( Jommi(4,(x*>’s  Report  of  the  19th  January,  1934,  in  League  of  Nations  Official 
Journal,  t\4)nia.ty  1934,  j).  220. 
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lately  been  in  command  of  the  Assyrian  LevicK  in  (.o  invcj.sl.ifrato 

on  the  spot  the  conditions  in  the  area  offered tlio  (l()nimi(.l.('(‘'H  pt-o- 
posal  was  adopted  by  the  Council  on  the  19tli  flajHiarv,  1 9.‘!i  ;  and  on 
the  17th  May  the  Committee  was  able  to  inforin  tlu^  <ioiin(n'l  tiiat 
General  Browne’s  report  was  favourable.  On  the  7tili  dnn(\  liowc'vavr, 
the  Committee  had  to  make  the  further  report  tlnd.,  in  (  In'  inicrvaj, 
‘the  Brazdian  Constituent  Assembly  had  voted  (/he.  i.ns<niio.n,  in  (Jn^ 
draft  Constitution  which  it  was  examining,  of  a  provision  .s|.ipula.(iing 
thatimmigration  from  any  particular  country  slum  1(1  no(.(nx(aH-(l  in  any 
one  year  2  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  nationals  of  tlia(.  <(onn( ny 
who  had  settled  in  Brazil  during  the  last  fifty  yea/rs,  aiiid  (  Ind.  (.he:  con  ¬ 
centration  of  emigrants  in  any  part  of  the  national  lorri(/ory  would  l)(( 
prohibited’.  By  this  measure,  aU  hope  of  settling  tlu)  As.syria,ns  in 
Brazil  was  dispelled ;  and  on  the  7th  June  the  Coinual  ma/dea,n  nrgcni. 
appeal  to  States  Members  to  furnish  the  Goinniitt('((  wi(.h  allerna.(.i\’c 
openings.  The  Committee  at  once  addressed  appeals  (.o  ( lu*  ( !ov('rn 
ments  of  fourteen  countries;  and  on  the  28th  Hepl/einlua-,  I'.CM,  i(, 
was  able  to  report  to  the  Council  that  it  had  received  (/wo  suggcsiloiis : 
one,  on  the  22nd  September,  from  the  British  Goveninu'id.,  Cor  a. 
settlement  in  British  Guiana,  and  another,  oji  the  21  (,h,  Croni  (,h(» 
Erench  Government,  for  a  settlement  in  the  bend  of  Che  Nig(*r.“  On 
this  occasion,  again,  the  Committee  recommended,  and  (,h(^  GouikuI 
approved,  the  making  of  preliminary  in(iuiries  on  Clu^  spoi, ;  and  no 
definite  conclusion  had  been  reached  by  the  end  of  (.lu^  e,alenda.r  \'(>a.r. 
Even  if  a  suitable  place  of  settlement  were  fortheoining,  l.lu^  probkan 
the  operation  still remahied  to  be  soIvchI  ;  for  (th(‘  aanoind/ 
of  the  'Iraqi  Government’s  promised  contrihutioji  had  not  wl.  bemn 
specified;  the  British  Government  had  made  an  olhu-,  likcnvisc.  wii.h 
out  specifying  the  amount,  on  condition  that  this  should  lu!  (  he 
Umted  Kingdom’s  contribution  to  a  fund  jn'evided  by  (,h<(  L('a,gu(';:' 
the  Council  had  decided  that  a  League  fund  was  iinpra(;(.i(ai,bk\  and 
had  appealed  on  the  19th  January,  1934,  ‘to  thegenerosi(,v  ofGov<a-u 
ments  and  private  organizations’ ;  and  on  the  Kith  May,  in  (,1m  I  louses 
of  Commons  at  Westminster,  Mr.  Baldwin  had  s(,al,(ul,  in  rcq.lv  (,o  a, 
parliamentary  question,  that  he  was  ‘unable  to  antieipal,(.  l,h((  natuiv 
of  the  reply  of  His  Majesty’s  Government  to  this  appeal  ual  il  a 
concrete  scheme  for  resettling  the  Assyrians’  Jiad  ‘be(m  vvorkcul  <ud, 
and  agreed  upon  . 

=  January,  U);t4,  i„  „v.  rit.  u.  ‘-‘'H 

»  Committee’s  Report  of  the  igth  January,  1934,  to  the  Council. 
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This  \va.s  ilu^  f)()siilo,n  at  the  time  of  writing,  in  January  1935, 
soDio  i-wot  Jy  yeuTs  alter  the  first  impact  of  the  General  War  of  1914- 
IS  upon  th(^  Assyria,. ns’  homelands^  The  great  social  convulsion, 
wliidi  was  (hiis  so  (jui(^k  to  affect  the  life  of  this  apparently  secluded 
ooinnuiniiy,  Inid  t!u'-  effect  of  bringing  the  Assyrians  once  again  into 
ini.inia,i/(':  e.oni/a.d;  with  their  co-religionists  of  the  Western  World 
a,n(l  it  is  (vnrions  to  eom|)are  this  second  encounter  between  Nestorian 
(hrist;(aKloin  a,n(l  Western  tJhristendom  with  their  previous  encounter 
some  six  a.nd  a.  half  centuries  earlier. 

(),n  thaf  e<viii(u*  o(u^a,sion,  the  relative  power  and  importance  and 
prospect  s  ol  (lie  two  Olvristian  Societies  had  been  strangely  different, 
j  n  the  t-hirteenih  cmitury  of  the  Christian  era  the  Western  Christians 
(who  w(u-(')  tlu’:  nuisters  of  the  early-twentieth-century  World  and  the 
prot,ago,iust,s  on  both  sides  in  the  General  War  of  1914-18)  had  been 
a,  ixunotic  and  l)a,(^kward  society,  cooped  up  in  one  corner  of  the 
IhuNisian  Continents  whereas  the  Nestorian  Christians  (who  were 
(^oidiiKMl  in  tihe  ea/rly  twe,utieth  century  to  their  fastnesses  on  the 
wa,t.<u*sh(Hl  b(dav(^.(Mi  'Iraq  and  Azerbaijan)  had  had  a  footing  in  the 
thirt,(HMtth  (‘.(Mitury  in  aimost  every  part  of  Asia  from  the  Euphrates 
t-o  tiu^  IIwa,ng"  ho  a,nd  from  the  Altai  Mountains  to  Cape  Comorin. 
Again,  in  tiu^-  tiiirteenth  century  it  was  the  Western  Christians  who 
w<a'(^  attempting  tu  breah  out  of  their  narrow  bounds  in  those  suc- 
<*,('!ssi.v(',  soiii<'!S  tiiat-  a;re  remembered  as  Hhe  Crusades’;  and,  at  a 
monuud.  wluvn  their  forlorn  hope  was  on  the  verge  of  its  ultimate 
failure,  a,n  mu^-xpexded  prospect  of  deliverance  was  opened  up  to  them 
by  t  h(‘-  su<ld(\n  aip])ca;ranco,  above  their  eastern  horizon,  of  their 
N<\st,orian  (‘.o  rCigionist^s  in  the  role  of  secretaries  and  counsellors 
and  o(rK‘,<M‘s  in  t  he  scrvi(ic  of  the  Mongol  world-conquerors  of  that 
ag(^'^  In  tiio  t.w(\ntieth  (‘untury,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  the  Nes- 
iui-ia.tis  who  lookcul  for  deliverance  to  the  far-ranging  armies  of  a 

'  lu  Novc^iu'hc.r  li)M,  ianno(liat(^ly  after  the  Ottoman  Government’s  inter- 
v(Miti()ii  in  Wa.r,  a,  Turkish  :U)vw  ma(l(^  a  raid  across  the  coniitry  of  the 
Oitonnm  Assyrian  lHghlan<l(M‘s  in  llakkiyari  into  the  country  of  the  Persian 
Assyria, n  l<)wia,n<ha’s  on  the  ])lain  along  the  western  shore  of  Lake  Urnmiyah. 

'•  elT(H‘,|,iv(H  (^sta,hliHhm(snt  of  this  intimate  contact  may  he  dated  from  the 
a,r-riva,l  of  tlu^  Assyria-n  r(^fiig(H‘,s  at  the  British  lines  in  North-Western  Persia 
in  I!) IS.  The  British  liad  he(‘,n  in  touch  with,  the  Assyrians  since  the  planting 
of  l,li(‘,  Ai'(‘.Id)ishoi)  of  Oa,ni,<M-bury’s  mission  to  the  Assyrians  at  Qndshanis,  the 
mat  of  th(^  Mar  vShinnIn  in  HakkIyarT,  in,  1886.  An  American  Presbyterian 
mission  l)a,d  IxHm  ai.  work  among  the  Assyrian  lowlanders  of  the  Ilrumiyah 
distric,t  for  inor(^  than  ha, If  a,  (‘.(mtury  before  that,  and  the  Assyrian  lowlanders 
of  (h(^  Mosul  (Hstrici  laid  a,cc,ei>t(Ml  the  ecclesiastical  supremacy  of  the  Pope 
at  tlH^  turn  of  (h<s  eighUumth  and  iiineteouth  centuries.  These  converts  from 
N(^sl,oria,nism  to  Bomau  Catholicism  were  known  thenceforward  as  the  Chal- 
<la,ca,ji  IJniatK^s.  See  A.  d.  Toynbee,  A  Study  of  History,  voL  ii,  p.  238. 
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Western  Power  at  a  moment  when  the  Nestorians  (JuMUHt-lves,  i.n 
their  last  Middle  Eastern  stronghold,  were  bemg  ovcM-wludmod  hy 
their  Muslim  adversaries  in  an  unequal  contest  against.  Iiopeh^ss  odds. 
It  will  he  seen  that,  during  the  intervenhig  span  of  t.inu',  l.iu^  rdl(^s  of 
the  two  Christian  Societies  had  been  completely  invert-ed  ;  but.  t.lnin^ 
were  also  certain  unhappy  features  in  which  these  t.wo  IiiHl,()rie 
encounters  were  not  dissimilar.  In  the  thirtoentli  eenl.ury  ilie  lio])es 
which  the  Crusaders  placed  in  ‘Prester  dolin’  were  disa.ppoiid.ed  ; 
and  the  adventurous  journeys  of  Franciscan  f  riars  on  missions  (Voin 
the  Pope  and  the  King  of  France  to  the  KluMjan,  a.nd  of  a.  N('s(.oria.n 
monk  on  a  mission  from  the  Mongols  to  the  WeHl.ern  Powers,'  did 
not  save  the  Western  Crusaders  from  losing  their  last  Ibotliold  in  l.he 
Holy  Land  in  a.d.  1291.  This  melancholy  oiiteoine  of  (.he  |.hir(.(>en(.h 
century  attempt  at  co-operation  between  the  Chrisi.ia.ns  of  (.he  Wesi. 
and  their  co-rehgionists  from  beyond  the  Euiihrates  is  no(.  so  unlike 
the  outcome  of  the  twentieth-century  encounter,  when  a.  (.einpora.ry 
British  patronage  of  the  remnant  of  the  Ncs(;oria.ns  in  (.he  Middle 
East  did  not  avail  either  to  re-estabhsh  the  AsHyria.)!  refngis's  in 
their  native  fastnesses  in  HakkIyM  or  even  to  seenre  (.luan  a.  new 
home  on  the  Mesopotamian  plains  that  had  once  been  (  he  pa.(.rinionv 
of  their  ancestors.  In  1934,  these  Oriental  Christia.n,H,  like  (.he  \Ves(.('rn 
Christians  before  them,  were  turning  thoir  eyes  (.ovva.r(lH  a.  New 
World  beyond  the  Atlantic  as  a  possible  alterna.(.ive  on(.le(.  in  lien 
of  the  foothold  which  the  united  forces  of  WcH(.ern  a.n(l  Orien(.a.l 
Christendom  had  proved  unable  to  maintain  on  (.he  soil  of  Asia.  Cor 
the  pitiful  remnant  of  the  Mar  Shimiln’s  ancient  (lock. 


(c)  Relations  between  the  Kincioom  oe  'litAy  and 
Foreign  Powers,  193J  4 

The  Foreign  Powers  with  which  the  Kingdom  of  'Irfwi  wa.H  prin¬ 
cipally  concerned  were,  first  and  foremost,  Croat  Bri(.a.in  ;  secondly, 

"For  these  ^plomatic  missions,  see  Toynbee,  <m.  Hi.,  vnl.  ii.  a.  .(r.l  'I'lic 
Nestonan  monk  who  traveUed  on  the  Ilkhan  Arglmn’s  busiiu'SH  '.o  (,lm‘vv<>s(. 

mIt  YrhaMbS^^hiTwR  m  ^  e<vl<«sias(.ica.l  muia^  of 

■  ^‘1  hit  both  the  seat  and  the  range  of  this  Mfir  Ya b-ilbilui’s 

TsVfw  4^  X  ^  Barwar-I-Bala  see  the  present  eha|)i.er.  n.  j.(5  a.b(0'e( 
?tov  Mar  YabaUaha  was  not  the  local  ,.rinI..o. prela  ie  o( 

X  A  ?®''"ton  in  Kurdistan,  but  the  head  of  a  Church  wliich  <-x(,(ui(io(l 
t,-  tp  Asia,  and  his  seat  was  in  the  imperial  city  of  llatrhd-id  while  he 

“  ^:n’7trpeki“^^^  ^ 

Sir  -p  A  w  -n^a  ml  \r  ,  bawma.'H  mission  to  tlie  Wi'st  soe 

Tract’Society).)  of  Eublai  Elwn  (Lomlon,  1(I2H,  Keligious 
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the  etah^  h'tn'ifrophes ;  and  in  the  third  place  certain  Powers  which 
wore  nol-  the  (Jovcrnnients  of  States  but  the  directorates  of  private 
(*,()  5  n  i  n  0  r  ( ‘.  i  a:  1  in  t(‘.  I'cs  is .  ^ 

In  a,  prenhous  volume/^  the  history  of  the  relations  between  'Iraq 
aaul  (Jr('a,t  Ih'it.ain  has  been  carried  down  to  the  signature  of  the 
Anglo-  lra,(jl  1  rcaty  of  the  3()th  June,  1930;  and,  in  a  later  section 
o(  the  |)rc^-s(Mii-  Giapter,^  the  steps  are  traced  by  which  this  treaty 
was  ovo,nl<ually  brought  into  force,  as  had  been  contemplated,  before 
ihc  dose  ol  the  yca,r  11)32,  through  the  termination  of  the  British 
inanda-iiory  ix^giine  i.n  'Iraq  in  the  act  of  the  admission  of  'Iraq  to 
nuunbeu'ship  ol  the  League  of  Nations.  In  the  present  place,  it  will 
b(‘-  (H).nvoni(int  to  consider  the  principal  changes,  in  'Iraq  itself,  in 
r*clat-ions  bedaveen  the  British  and  the  'Iraqi  authorities,  which 
ai(u*.o!nf)ajHe(l  iJic  li(|ui(lati().n  of  the  mandatory  regime  and  the  sub- 
st i,tu(-i(),u  (or  it  o(  the  rclatio.ns  between  the  two  states  which  the 
tiv.aty  oi'ihv.  30th  dune,  1930,  established. 

'Thc^.  poli(‘y  ajuiounecd  by  the  British  Government  on  the  4th 
November,  1929,  oi  which  the  new  treaty  was  the  first  fruits,  raised 
a.  number  o(  (pu^stiojis.  Would  the  independence  of  'Iraq  be  genuine 
il’  Ihe,  Kingdom  were  formally  emancipated  from  the  mandatory 
regiuH*;  iu  1932?  Or  would  the  continued  presence  and  activity  of 
British  administrative  and  judicial  officers  in  the  'Iraqi  public 
s(u*vi(H\s,  and  th(^  e.ontiuucd  presence  and  activity  of  British  armed 
r()r(‘.(‘-s  on  'I  rfujl  t»e.rritory,  make  'Iraq’s  formal  independence  illusory, 
and  sim[)ly  subsiiii.uic  au  unsupervised  British  protectorate  for  a 
sup(u‘vis(‘.<l  British  mandatory  r6gime  behind  'an  Arab  fa9ade’  (to 
us(',  tJio  e-ynie-ai  phra^sc  that  was  current  on  British  lips  when  British 
(liplouuuw  wa,s  (bmojitiug  Arab  nationalism  in  'Iraq  during  the  War 
of  1 9  \  i  1 8)  V  ( )n  the  other  liand,  would  the  British  air  route  across 
'Irfuii  t-(U'ritiory,  and  air  l)ases  on  'Iraqi  soil,  be  secure?  And  could 
tiu‘.  ('i!(H‘toraic  ajul  t.a.Kf)a;yers  and  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom 

I) (^,  (Hud-ain  tiiat^  the  British  armed  forces  that  were  to  be  stationed 

‘  AaotiuM*  whicii  a,HHorkMl  its  claim,  during  the  period  under  review, 

io  hjiv(‘.  v()ic<^  ill  i,Iu^  <l(^<"iHi<)n  of  the  deBtiiiies  of  'Iraq— -this  time  in  connexion 
widi  (ii<^  liquidation  of  ihe  nia-adatory  rdgime— was  the  United  States.  See 
liu‘.  of  (iu^  <un’iT,Hpou(l(Mic.e  of  tlie  Ist  Ma»rch“8th  July,  1932,  between  the 
Aima'ica.n  a.nd  British  (h)v(a'muciiis  in  The  United  States  Daily,  7tli  November, 

I I) 32.  Aft(a'  Iniving  a,KH(a’t.(Ml  this  claim  in  principle,  the  American  Government 
<hM‘hu‘cd  i(,s(‘lf  satisluMl  with  fh(^  assurances  which  were  being  demanded  from 
'Irfui  by  l.hc!  la^agiK'i  (louiual  (see  pp.  204  seqg.,  below),  since  United  States 
nationais  would  Ixaudit  by  tlu^se  assnrances  nnder  the  terms  of  the  Anglo- 
AnuuhauuM rfuji  ('ouvtadiiou  of  the  9th  January,  1930  (see  the  Snrvey  for 

\)\),  328  <)). 

*'  This  Survey  for  Ba-rt  1 II,  section  (vi). 

In  sub-se(‘ti<>n  (d)  (2),  below. 
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in  'Iraq  for  the  duration  of  the  treaty  would  hc^  iiml  Koldy  for  (,h(. 
purpose  of  guarding  the  British  air-bases  and  iur-  roidc.  in  tiiiio  of 
peace  and  implementing  the  terms  of  the  oneiisive  and  d('((‘iisive 
alliance,  established  by  the  treaty,  in  the  event  ol'  wa.r  ?  ( )r  n  a,s  Mionv 
a  danger  that  these  British  troops  in  'Irfui  inigld.  Ix'.  iiwal  li(>i'<'a.ri,(>r, 
as  they  had  been  used  from  time  to  time  Jicretolbia^  Ibr  l  in^  main 
tenance  of  internal  order  in  the  country- -but  tliis,  heiux'forward, 
at  the  instance  of  the  'Iraqi  Government  ajid  tindei'  (aindilions  in 
which  the  British  representative  in  'Iifui,  having  Ix-en  clianga'd  in 
status  from  a  High  Commissioner  into  a.n  Ambassador,  miglit  lind 
himself  without  the  means  of  judging  wlietlier  tlie.  (•irciimsIainuiH 
were  such  as  to  justify,  in  British  eyes,  the  ns(^  of  l>ri(iwli  troop, s  in 
response  to  the  'Iraqi  Government’s  hypothetic.al  r(X|n('slr  V  Bctwa'cn 
the  4th  November,  1929,  and  the  3rd  October,  1932,  (%-u4i  of  tlu^si^ 
questions  was  answered  to  some  extent  by  tlie  conr.s('.  or<n'('nt.s. 

The  fundamental  change  in  the  relation  betwexm  Criti.sh  odici.'ils 
in  'Iraq  and  the  'Iraqis  was  made  neither  wlien  'li'fui  was  (waml  iiallv 
admitted  to  membership  of  the  League  nor  at  tin*  date,  n('a  rl  \-  (.br(>(‘. 
years  earher,  when  the  policy,  of  which  this  was  i.la^  (anrsiimmation, 
was  announced  by  the  British  Government.  It  wa.s  mad('  a  t  tin'  (imo 


when,  after  the  suppression  of  the  'Iraqi  in.snrnHition  of  1920,  i  ln^ 
British  Government  made  up  their  mind  to  abandon  tlu'ir  atlompt  at 
direct  government  in  'Iraq  and  to  content  thoni.s(4v(w  wilb  tin'  indin'ct 
method  of  dealing  with  a  native  'Iraqi  Govcvrnniont  (.o  which  tln( 
British  authorities  would  tender  advice  and  witli  wbic.b  tlm  Unilcd 
Kingdom  would  enter  into  a  treaty  relation,  'riio  In, story  of  tin-  ('sta,l) 
lishment  and  development  of  this  system  .iiccd  not.  b<^  n'ca  pil  ula  lcd 
here,  since  it  has  been  touched  upon  in  })revious  voinmc.s  in  this 
series.!  The  essential  points  are  that  the  first  stops  fowa  id.s  c.sta.blisb 
ing  an  'Iraqi  state  with  its  own  independent  and  M<'lf  (mntaiinal 
institutions  had  been  taken  some  nine  ycar,s“  bohm^  l.ln^  Briti.sb  ( iov- 

ernment  made  their  announcement  of  the  4th  November,  1929;  (b.-it, 
by  this  date,  the  process  of  construction  was  far  a,dva,ne<>d  ;  .-nid  (,ha,t 
it  was  substantially  completed  by  the  time  when  'Iraq  wa,H  admiflcd 
to  membership  of  the  League  on  the  3rd  October,  1932 


and  Chapter  VI,  Part  IV;  the  Burmi  for  194  vol  i  1>.  !  n  i  \  r  / 

the  1930,  Part  III,  sectioi/ (Vi).  See,’  further  Ihli 

to  the  Mandates  Commission  on  the  10th  Noycinbor  ’hkio  L  ji|,.  ip.i(iH|, 

■Kepm  on  the  Progress  of  Irag  during  the  period  1020  ■:U  Part  11  'l/rflmh 
and  A  tence’,  with  Appendices  Afs,  (1  and  I )  ’ 
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i.lie  Britisli . High  Oonimissioiier  had  ceased  to  be  the  titular  head 

of  the  (loveriiment  of  'Iraq  upon  the  coronation  of  King  Faysal  on 
the  23rd  August,  1921 ;  and  Hie  definitely  ceased  to  be  constitutionally 
responsible  for  tlie  govermnent  of  the  country’  upon  the  ratification, 
on  the  ]9tli  Dc^xunbor,  1924,  of  the  Anglo -'Iraqi  Treaty  of  the  10th 
Octolier,  1922,  and  tiie  subsidiary  agreements.  It  is  true  that,  so 
long  UiS  the  nianda-tory  regime  lasted,  ^the  High  Commissioner  was 
sl-ill,  juridic-aJIy  the  supreme  authority,  and  could  in  the  last  resort 
have  insisted  u|)o,ii  his  wishes  being  complied  with  in  all  respects/ 
thougli  the  King,  <is  titular  head  of  the  administration,  was  regarded 
in  lrax|  as  fully  res[)onsible’.‘^  But  while  Hie  retained  his  responsi- 
biliiy  to  His  Majesty’s  Government,  and  through,  them  to  the  League 
of  Nations  ,  ho  ''oxeieisod  it  in  the  form  of  advice  from  the  High 
(lommissionor  to  i.he  King  of  'Iraq,  by  which  the  latter  undertook 
to  b(^  gui(!(^(l.  The  relation  of  the  High  Commissioner  to  the  'Iraqi 
C!ov(n‘niuont  had  'thus,  for  almost  the  whole  period  under  review, 
boon  that  of  an  ailvisor  and  not  of  a  controlling  authority’  /  and 
itu^  ii-ansition  from  tiiis  form  of  High  Commissionership  to  the  office 
of  ,Ainba,ssa.(Ior  ol  a-  triondly  l\)wor  in  special  treaty  relations  with 
'li'aij  was  pei-ha.|)s  not  so  diflicult  for  Sir  Francis  Humphrys  to  ac- 
c.ornplish.  As  for  itie  'Jifujl  authorities— King  and  Prime  Minister 
and  (Ht)in(dr  the  li<| nidation,  of  the  mandatory  regime,  which  in- 
oroas(Ml  their  r(\s[)onsibilities,  at  the  same  time  lightened  their  task 
by  i‘(di(wing  them  of  difliculties  which  do  not  beset  the  Government 
of  a  fully  self-governing  country. 

Th('  root,  difficulty  was  the  faet , .  .  that  the  politically  conscious  element 
in  Hi-aq  had  always  ()hj(a*t(xl  to  the  mandatory  system.  As  soon  as  the 
HraqT  Govaa’iinuad/  l)e(^jiin<^  r{’!S|)Oiisible  to  an  elected  parliament,  com- 
posdl  ol‘  individuais  who  laid,  .luwc'r  recognized  the  mandatory  position, 
tlaui^  wn.s  hound  to  Ix^  a  c,onlli(‘,t  bidween  their  national  aspirations  and  the 
obligations  aissunual  ly  tlK*!  (iovermnent  towards  the  Mandatory  Power. 
Th(^  ( dnstitiHMit  Ass(mu  hly  had  only  agreed  to  the  treaty  with  reluctance, 
a.nd  Imd  not  (toiici^afixl  tluir  dislike  of  its  mandatory  character.  This 
atlllmh^  was  ndlcndcd  in  that  of  all  subsequent 'Iraqi  Governments,  and 
th(5  lnt(ait  <)j>p()sition  to  thc^  mandatory  character  of  the  regime  mani- 
fcsfinl  its(9f  in  oiu^  form  or  another  throughout  the  whole  period  under 
r{wi(wv.  ...  lb  I  was  I  pc-rhaps  not  generally  recognized  how  exceedingly 
diffi(xdf)  I  was  |  lh<^  |)()sitiou  of  an  'Iraqi  Prime  Minister  under  the  manda¬ 
tory  rcgiin(\  [was,  I  on  the  one  hand,  responsible  to  a  Parliament 
whi(h  |did|  not  nHiognize  any  form  of  outside  guidance,  while,  on  the 
oLIku’,  it  [was]  his  duty  to  ciouduct  the  administration  in  conformity 

‘  S(Ms,  how(wer,  ilie  Jieeouut,  on  pp.  119-22,  above,  of  the  High  Commis- 
si<)iHn:’H  dcfiuite  failure  io  obtain  justice  for  the  Baha’is. — A.  J,  T. 

"  t^'pecial  Report  J 920-3 1,  X).  27.  ®  Op*  eit,  p.  22. 
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with  the  treaty  obligations  of  the  'Iraqi  Govcvrntn.>nt.  a.n.l  (..  n„sHist  the 

S?gS  hlsSussiois  mth  the  High  Commissioner  as  to  tin.  henl,  means 

of  carrying  them  out.^ 

As  for  the  British  administrative  officials  m 
down,  in  the  instructions  issued  by  the  British  iligh  (  nnumssHHUM* 
to  the  'Iiuqi  Council  of  State  in  November  19^0^  that  tlu^.  -‘<>ns 

ofthese  British  officials  were  not  to  be  executiv(‘.  huiadvisory  1  here¬ 
after,  when  it  was  decided  that  the  High  ConumssiomT  should  eease 
.  to  exercise  any  constitutional  powers,  it  was  (H>nl<>riuaJdy  decvid^ 
Hhat,  so  long  as  the  British  officials  could  bo  c.aJl(',d  upon  to  kcnq)  tlie 
High' Commissioner  fully  informed  at  all  stag(^s,  it.  was  Ixdier  that 
they  should  be  engaged  by,  and  solely  responsibh^  to,  lh<^  dniiiT 
Government’.^  This  system,  under  which  tlu^,  lh*i(.ish  High  i\m\^ 
missioner  and  Ms  staff  remained  the  servajits  ol’  th(^^  ihitish  <  h>v(Mai 
ment  while  the  British  advisers  in  or  under  th(^^  dihiji  Minislrii^s 
became  the  servants  of  the  'Iraqi  Govcrjiuiouts  did  not'  i('ohuica.lly 
come  into  force  until  the  ratification,  in  DciHunhci-  1 92-1,  of  th(‘  Anglo 
Traqi  Treaty  of  1922;  ‘but  the  principle  was  aoci^plail,  and  as  fa^r 
as  possible  acted  upon’,  as  soon  as  the  trc'-aty  ol  1922  was  sigma  Id 

The  number  of  the  British  officials,  during  th('.  tw(9v(^  yiaars  (,hat 
intervened  between  the  abandonment  ordirne.t  British  adniiiiislra. 
tion  and  the  liquidation  of  the  mandatory  rcgiiu(\  was  goviuaiod  by 
the  principle  that  a  distinction  must  be  draiwui  '  Ixd.wiaai  tlu'  ad\'i(U‘ 
and  assistance”  necessary  to  enable  the  Mandatory  Bowau-  (<>  lullil 
its  obligations  to  the  League,  including  ih(^  ostahlishrmail.  ol  a.  lully 
self-governing  state  of  'Iraq,  and  the  oxporii  lutp  which  l  ids  s(.at(\ 
once  established,  might  engage  from  outsidi^  Tlu^  prohtuu  whiih 
faced  the  negotiators  of  the  Anglo-'IraqHrroaty  of  1922  was  (o  stH-urt^ 
the  presence  in  the  'Iraqi  administration  of  a.  nuiulxa*  of  British 


^  Op.  cit.,  pp.  27-8. 

^  Extract  in  op.  cit.,  p.  23.  *'  Op-  cit.,  p.  24. 

^  From  the  time  when  this  system  wan  iuiro<lu(MMi  dc  facto,  (.ln^  polii-y  wliifli 
it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  British  odidalH  in  tlu^. '  I  ( Jnvm’nnnsU.'H  snrvicc 
to  carry  ont  was  explained  to  them,  upon  appointment,  in  a,  of  apjioint 

ment  from  the  High  Commissioner  (text  iiwV'pma/-  He  port  /!):!()  2/,  Appemlix 
A).  ‘Following upon  the  annonneement  ill  H(^pt(unl)m‘  1921)  tlia.t  Bis  Majissly’s 
Goyernment  were  prepared  to  support  the  ea,n(li<latur(h  of '  1  rap  for  inemlHS'Mlnp 
of  the  League  in  1932,  it  was  decided  to  acci’ilmute  the  assumption  of  a<iniini.H 
trativeiesponsihility  by  the 'Iraqi  Governmeut,  and  a,  s<s'on(i  hU.tor,  supple- 
mentary  to  the  first,  was  accordingly  addressed  to  tlu^  holdm's  of  (lu^  posts 
specifically  reseryed  for  British  officials  in  the  iiritish  OlVudals  Agnsmumt 
wMch  accompanied  the  original  treaty  of  1922,  In  eonsispuMu’e  of  1  he  pttlicy 
outlined  in  this  letter,  the  functions  of  tlie  AdviH(M’s  l.o  I'm'tain  Minis!  ries  weui 
defined  afresh.’  (Op.  cit.,  p.  24.  The  text  of  this  second  hd,t(‘r  is  print.ed  in 
op.  eit.,-  Appendix  B.) 
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oificials  sudicieiil/  to  ensure  the  fulfilment  of  the  first  of  these  re- 
<|uireino,nts,  a.n(l  a,t  the  same  time  to  devise  some  method  by  which 
this  number  (iould  bo  progressively  reduced  to  that  which,  might 
rea,s<)nably  be  engaged  by  a  fully  self-governing  state  at  some  not 
faj*  distant-  future,  it  wa.s  decided  that  the  'Iraqi  Government  should 
undertalvc^  in  the  ti'caiy,  or  in  a  subsidiary  agreement,  to  reserve 
eighteen  s[)e(vifie(l  posts  for  British  officials  during  the  whole  period 
ol  the  tix'.a.ty,  ajul  that  they  should  engage  upon  contracts,  none  of 
whi(ii  should  be  for  a  period  exceeding  ten  years,  a  sufficient  number 
of  a.(l(liti()nal  British  odiciials  to  ensure  that  the  fullest  use  should  be 
made  of  the  resources  of  the  country  and  that  the  administration 
should  (tonlorm  to  tlic  traditions  of  progressive  and  enlightened 
government.  Tho  total  number  of  British  officials,  including  British 
lndia.ns,  who  were  In  the  service  of  the  British  civil  administration 
when  Sir  IVvrc.y  Gox  a.ssuuied  charge  as  High  Commissioner  in  Novem¬ 
ber  1920  wa,s  2,90().  i^y  January  1923  this  figure  had  fallen  to  1,839, 
and  by  the  time  that  i-he  (‘-ontracts  were  actually  given  in  June  1926 
l\,  was  fouml  possible  to  reduce  the  number  to  474.  By  September 
1929  the  nun\bcrs  luid  falle,n,  to  234,  owing  to  the  expiry  of  contracts 
whicJii  had  not  bcHxn  renewed.  It  then  became  necessary  to  review 
ibe  posii-ioji  in  the  light  of  tlie  accelerated  transfer  of  full  responsi¬ 
bility  to  tlu^-  Mra(|T  element  in  the  administration,  and’^  in  1931  the 
number  laid  la-llen  to  .19(5,  of  whom  160  were  Englishmen  and  English¬ 
women  a-jid  3(5  were  Indians. 

It.  is  (aisi(U’,  ofetourse,  to  give  statistics  than  to  estimate  the  practical 
progix^ss  h\  the  tixinslbr  of  responsibility  from  British  to  'Iraqi 
shoulders.'*  In  the  o])inion  of  the  Mandatory  Power  itself, 

it  wjis  not.  until  Novtanber  .1925,  when  'Iraqi  Ministers  became  respon¬ 
sible^  to  a.n '  I  rfufl  Barfiainent  and  the  British  officials  became  the  servants 
of  tlu^  Mra((i  Ooveu'nuKait  in.  fact  as  well  as  in  name,  that  'Iraqi  effort 
c.jui  b(^  said  to  luiv(‘^  rnade^  rnon^  tha.ix  a  subsidiary  contribution  to  the 
building  uj)  of  tlu^  'lra<|T  Btaha  This  is  not  to  say  that  the  British 
ofhciaJs  bad  l(‘a.rnt  notliing  from  their 'Iraqi  colleagues  during  the  earlier 
peu'iods,  bid.  ratbeu*  that,  tlu',  lattevr  had  received  the  greater  benefit  from 
th(^  a-ssoeiuitiion  IxdAvtx'ii  them.  Once  the  'Iraqi  State  was  in  being,  how- 
(W(u',  th(^  mandatory  c.haraeter  of  the  advice  and  assistance  given  by 
th(i  Brii.ish  oflieials  gradually  receded  into  the  background,  and  by 
S(q)i.mnb(u'  1929  tlH‘.  day  when  it  would  no  longer  be  required  was  well 
within  sight.  By  that  time  the  great  majority  of  the  executive  posts 

*  Op.  cit.y  {).  25. 

tlic  Pibh's  in  op.  eit.y  Appendices  and  I). 

Tho  priutiixd  diaiciilty  of  making  any  such  estimate  is  brought  out 
vividly  in  Major  Young’s  Hl.atement  of  the  ioth  November,  1930  (Minutes  of 
th(^  Nimd.ixud.li  SesHion  of  (ilie  Jhamaneni  Mandates  Commission,  pp.  75~6). 
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in  the  administration  were  occupied  by  'Jra(|T  ofTiciaJH,  find  for  tlio 
period  1925-1929 'Iraqi effort  may  well  claim  a  Hiilfslfintbil  sliarc  of  (bo 
credit  for  the  progress  aehievcdd 

In  reporting  on  its  stewardship  in  lIKll  and  simuniiig  up  (  Ik'  Hitufdiun 
as  it  stood  in  that  year,  the  Mainhitory  Fovvor  nuluuil  h'd  t.ho 
British  officials  in  the  'Iraqi  Governnicnl  ’s  sorvicn 

have  endeavoured,  in  conformity  with  the  polii^y  of  1 1  is  M:ijo,s(y'n 
Government,  to  limit  their  advice  to  that  winch  tlicy  would  in  juiy  <'jim(^ 
have  given  if  they  had  been  the  set-van  ts  of  a  Cully  seir-govcniiuK  .slate. 
The  result  has  been  that  their  'IrCup  colb-iigiic.H  have'  aK.sunu'd  to  an 
increasing  extent  the  real  responsibility  which  must  incvitfibly  Cfill  upon 
them  when 'Iraq  is  admitted  to  mombenship  of  tbc  Lcfigiu'.  Ga.si\s  may 
have  occurred  where  individuals  havti  provi-d  tbcm.sclvc'.s  luuvoi-lhy  of 
their  responsibility;  the  highest  icltMila  uifiv  not  ahviiys  hfivi'  been 
reached;  full  advantage  may  not  alwfiy.s  hiiv(>  bei-u  t.-iken  of  th<'  di,M. 
interested  advice  which  the  British  ollnifils  iiri-  no  h-s.s  ready  to  render 
than  they  were  before ;  but  that  the  geiun-fil  stfibility  of  (  be  fulmiui.strfi- 
tion  has  been  maintained  is  beyond  (pa^stion,  luxl  if  tin-  bliune  for  indi¬ 
vidual  failures  is  to  be  laid  to  the  door  of  the  'lra(|T  inition,  it  is  only 
right  that  they  should  be  given  thdr  fair  .sbari-  of  the  ereilil  for  the 
general  measure  of  success  achieved.'-* 

In  the  matter  of  the  functions  of  the  British  firuu-d  forecss  in  'Iraqi 
territory,  the  course  of  events  did  not  boiir  out  eitlu'i-  (  Ik-  ;ui\ie(.\-  of 
nationally  minded  'Iraqis  that  these  forengu  troops  uiigld.  inh'i-fei-f^ 
with  the  independence  of  'Iraq,  or  again  the  fiuxioty  of  iuipori;illy 
minded  Englishmen  that  these  same  troops  might  |)rov(^  imuhapialo 
for  the  effective  guarding  of  the  British  a.ir-route  and  air  ba.sos.  A 
question  which  was  less  quickly  and  easily  <li,s|)o.s(xl  of  was  tiia.t  of 
the  possible  employment  of  the  British  forces  in  'Iratp  aCior  the 
termination  ofthe  mandatory  regime,  for  the  main  t(ma, uev  of  iutcrmil 
order  at  the  'Daqi  Government’s  request  eHpo(da,lly  in  souu-  con 
flict  between  the  Arab  majority  and  one  or  otluu-  <»f  tiu'  non  Arab 
minorities.  This  question,  which  liad  been  rai.sial  in  Groat  Britain 
as  soon  as  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  tlio  .'lOtli  duu<‘.  liffio.  had  l.i-on 
made  public,^  was  ventilated  repeatedly  tluu-oa,f(,or  for  (-,Ka.ui|»lo, 
by  Sir  Samuel  Hoare  (a  former  Secretary  of  Stalo  for  Air)  in  the 
House  of  Commons  at  Westminster  on  the  2:ird  duly,  lib'll,  and  by 
Sir  Henry  Dobbs  (a  former  High  Comroissioniu-  for  'Iraq)  in  a,  lotlor 
of  the  26th  September,  1932,  which  was  publisluxl  in  'Phv  Tiwra 
on  the  29th.  This  British  anxiety  was  justifud  by  i,lu-  fact  I  ha.t,  a,H 
late  as  the  summer  of  1932,  when  the  lupiidation  of  th<^  niaud.-itoi-y 
rdgime  and  implementation  of  the  treaty  of  llblO  wiae  iininiiu'nts 

Sfecial  Ee'port  1920-31,  p.  29. 

^  Op.  cit,  pp.  29-30. 


^  See  tlie  Swmy/iif  p|,), 
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tlic  ‘iHHtnS  of  tb.c  .Rritiwli  Royal  Air  Force  that  were  stationed  in  'Iraq 
wore  a.ssisiing  the  'Iraqi  Army  in  the  operations  against  the  recal- 
(‘,ji.ra.nt  Kurdish  highland  chieftain,  Shaykh  Ahmad  of  Barzan.^  The 
fa, (it  wa,s  thali,  of  iho  three  military  establishments  which  were  at  that 
tinu"-  rcipiriscMitod  in  'Iraq— namely,  the  English  forces  of  the  British 
Grown,  the  Assyria, n  i^evies  in  the  British  Crown’s  service,  and  the 
National  .Army  ol’  '.Iraq— the  'Iraqi  Army  was  the  least  experienced 
ajid  the  lca,st  ctliciicmt  and  this  was  a  fact  that  seemed  M^ely  to 
(*.ount  for  !nor(\  in  a  crisis,  than  any  treaty  stipulations. 

On  tlie  Ihtli  November,  1932,  a  few  weeks  after  the  extinction  of 
tlui  mandaf^ory  regime  through  the  admission  of  'Iraq  to  membership 
of*  tlu"-  Ix^agmy  the  juridical  and  political  positions  were  defined  as 
follows,  in  ibc  House  of  Commons  at  Westminster,  m  an  answer 
from  thc^  Primes  Minister  to  a  parliamentary  question. 

.I>ri(,ish  for('.<\s  a, re  maintained  in  Hraq  for  no  other  purpose  than  those 
s(h<  out  ii)  Ai’tirk^  5  of  th('.  Anglo- ^Iraqi  Treaty  of  Alliance  of  the  30th 
Jnn(\  1930,  lumu^ly,  to  assist  in  the  protection  of  British  communica¬ 
tions  a,nd  i-o  ({U'ilibih^  the  discharge  of  the  obligations  undertaken  by 
this  (u)unt,ry  imd(a’  Ai’ticie  4  of  tliat  Treaty.  His  Majesty’s  Government 
in  tiu^  llnit(Ml  Kingdom  have  no  obligations  in  regard  to  the  maintenance 
of  internal  ord(a‘  in  Mra(|,  tlic  responsibility  for  which  rests  solely  upon 
ih(‘,  difuji  ( h)vermn(ait,  as  is  expressly  recognized  in  Article  5  of  the 
''fn^aty.  W<a'i^  tlu^.  Hnujl  (h)vernment  to  ask  at  any  time  for  assistance 
not,  (‘,()nt('m|)la,t(‘d  by  tiu'.  Treaty  of  Alliance,  the  situation  would  have 
i,o  lx's  e.onsid(a’ed,  in  tlie  light  of  the  various  factors  existing  at  the  time. 

A  |)ra,(‘.ti(‘<al  tevst  of  both  the  liabilities  and  the  powers  of  the  British 
iuithoriticw-  military,  axlministrative  and  diplomatic — ^in  'Iraq 
luuhn-  i-hc  now  icgimc  was  afforded  when  the  conflict  between  the 
M  ra(|T  (Jov(vr.nnH\nt  and  tlic  Assyrians  came  to  a  head  in  the  summer 
of  1 933.  Th(^  course  of  events  on  tluit  occasion^  gave  definite  answers 
in  s(w<u’ai  (jucstions  that  liad  long  been  pending.  In  the  first  place, 
ilu^-  'lrru|T  Army  showed  itself  competent  to  face  and  withstand  the 
Assyrian  r(^,dm migrant, s  from  Hyria,  who  constituted  as  formidable  a 
light, iugdbrc-c^  as  wa,s  ever  likely  to  ho  put  into  the  field  by  any  of  the 
;u(),mAra,b  miuorilics  in  'Jraq.^=  In  this  military  crisis,  the  'Iraqi 

'  f\)r  l/hrsc  ojH^ndiions  see  p.  ]29,  above. 

-  h\)v  <‘,r(‘,a,t,iou,  <l(')V(^lopiuout  a,u(l  o]>era,tious  of  the  'Iraqi  Army  see 
llrport,  1<m  3/,  Ta-ri  V;  Rivport  JOSO,  Part  V ;  Meport  1931,  sections  9, 
II,  a,n(l  r>2;  Rep)H  1933,  s(M‘,t,ioas  2  a,nd  3.  For  the  history  of  the  attempt  to 
iiii,rodu<‘r  compulsory  military  service  in  'Iraq  in  the  years  1926  and  1927 
S(>>o  t,h(^  R'urvry  for  )930,  p.  3 IS,  footnote  2.  A  military  conscription  bill 
<weui,ua,lly  passed  th(^  (!ha,mb<M*  a,t  Baghd.a,d  on  the  9tli  January,  1934,  and 
I)C(‘,a,nu^  law  on  tll(^  1 2th  February,  1934. 
s(‘.e,tiou  {!>)  (3),  pj>.  ’Jt)2-7,  above. 

Tlu^,  Assyria,!!  nunorii,y  was,  of  course,  far  less  numerous  than  the  Kurdish 
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Ministry  of  DgIoiicc  110  motion  to  csll  iu  tlio  /\ii  Torino 

for  the  purpose  of  bombing  the  Assyrians  into  subtiiission  ;  but,  un¬ 
fortunately,  the  shield  had  another  side  to  ilij  ajid  wIkmi  tlu'.  Ii'iuji 
forces  in  the  Mosul  district  had  beaten  off  tlic  Assyrian  a  ll  nok  without 
British  military  aid,  they  proceeded  to  keep  the  British  ad  uiii  iistrali  ve 

advisers  in  the 'Iraqi  civil  service  at  arm’s  length  whii('  tlu'y  followt'd 

up  their  victory  over  Assyrian  fighting-men  hy  Mkmi-  massiwre  of 
Assyrian  women  and  children.  For  the  British  Anilyassador,  civil 
servants  and  armed  forces  in  'Iraq,  it  was  t)crhaps  as  Inuniliating  to 
be  compelled  to  look  on  while  the  'Iraqis  brolm  ilic  Assyrians’  spirit 
by  their  own  'methods  of  barbarism’  as  it  would  have:  Ixam  (Muhar- 
rassing  to  be  called  upon  to  intervene  in  an  Assyrian  (ulsis  with  which 
the  'Iraqis  themselves  had  failed  to  cope. 

Next  in  importance  to  'Iraq’s  relations  with  (treat  Bi-ilahi  wen^ 
her  relations  with  the  etats  limitrophes :  'iurkey,  Persia.,  Kuwa.vt, 
Najd-Hijaz,  Transjordan  and  Syria. 

The  'Iraqi-Turkish  frontier  had  been  definitively  sdlhnl  by  llie 
Anglo-'Iraqi-Turkish  treaty  of  the  6th  Juno,  J!)2();'  tlu'  'lrii(|T 
Kuwayti  frontier  by  an  agreement  of  April  the  '.li-rup  Na  jdT 

frontier  by  a  protocol  of  the  2nd  December,  1!)22;'*  a,nd  tlu^  'IraqT- 
Transjordanian  frontier  had  been  defined  as  to  go,u('ra.l  |>osi(.ion,  but 
not  marked  out  in  detail,  by  an  exchange  of  notevs  (»!'  the  .‘Ust  .lulv 
and  the  16th  August,  1932.  The  definitive  sottleuumt  of  tlu^  'lr!i(|T' 
Syrian  frontier,  which  was  completed  on  the  Jlst  July,  I !);{;!,  i,s 
recorded  in  another  chapter  of  this  volume.'*  At  th(>.  c-nd  of  (  lu^  v(ai.r 
1934,  the  one  frontier  of  'Iraq  that  remained  in  <lis[)ute  wa.s  luu- 


mmontyintheag^egate.  At  the  same  time,  tlio  rifl(^-Htroug(.h  el'  Mi(>  As.^vriaus 
ot  the  pro-Mar  Shimim  faction  was  proha'bly  groatev  tluui  that  el'  (li<'  feliowci-K 
ot  any  single  Kmdish  rehgious  or  secular  ohieftiun ;  juiil  (.he  AHHvria.iiM  wim'c 
for  better  armed  and  trained  than  the  Kurds,  thanks  to  their  under 

nntah  command  in  the  Levies.  It  is  true  that,  ou  the -Itli  r>tli  Aiuomt  ITf! 

took  place  m  open  country  whore  the  ' iraefi  A rtn.v  was  .-U.  ’less  nl' 
than  rf  it  had  been  caUed  upon  to  try  conclusions  with  in'I.Iier 
the  Assyrians  or  the  Kurds  m  theii-  native  highland  I'astncHscs.  New.rthele.ss 
tl^  action  id  provide  a  first  test  of  the  'Iraqi  Army’s  ellic.icncv  to  I'ullil  its 
u*  whether  the  Army  would  h<>';i.hh'  (o  cope 

with  istohances  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  Arab  clc.meul.s  iu  the  p..pida,tiou 

fn  till  tribesmen  along  the  Kui)hratcs  Inflow  llillali  and 

note  oS^lS'frb^owr  •■I'I'litiona.I 

'  “  Sec  section  (viii)  below. 
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IVoiit.it'.r  wit.h  P<M-Mi;i;"  ii  KtirJingc  exception,  considering  that,  as  be¬ 
tween  IV'.rsia  and  tlie  Ottoman  Empire,  this  frontier  had  been  in 
exislrcmee,  ofT  a.nd  on,  for  a.  pca-iod  of  no  less  than  four  hundred  years 
he<dn.ning  wit.h  t.l\(‘.  ficst.  Ottoman  conquest  of  'Iraq  in  A.D.  1534. 
'I’liis  Perso-'IrfwiT  frontier-ciontroversy  was  of  vital  importance  to 
Mifui,  si.ne(^  oiu^  of  tlu'.  points  in  dispute  was  the  position  of  the  frontier 
a.long  t.he  wat.(a-wa,y  of  tlu',  Rhat.tti’l-'Arab  which  was  'Iraq’s  (though 
not.  Persia, ’s)  soh^  nu'.a,nH  of  dire<;t  access  to. the  open  sea.  This  Perso- 
'  Iifup  (lisput.e  ca,nu'.  to  a  hea.(l  wlien  'Iraq  appealed  on  the  subject  to 
t.he  Lca.gne  of  Na,i.ions,  luulcr  Article  11  of  the  Covenant,  on  the  29th 
November,  I!>34.  Tlu^  a,nt.eccdcntH  and  consequences  of  this  appeal 
will  be  d('alt.  wit.h  in  a  later  volume. 

WbiU'.  a.n  a.gixu^d  sc'.t.t.lement  of  frontiers  was  one  of  the  essential 
st,('.ps  in  t.h(^  proe.ess  of  introducing  'Iraq  into  the  international 
(“.(iinit.y  o(  st.a.t.('s  a.iS  a.  re(a)gjniyjcd  member,  it  was  not,  of  course,  in 
it,s(4r,  <'nough  t.o  (msui'o  good  rolat.ions  between.  'Iraq  and  the  par- 
t.ie.ula.r  st.a,t,(‘.  on  I.Ik^  further  side  of  a  jrarticular  frontier-line. 

l^or  e.xa.mple,  in  t.lui  re:la,t,ions  between  'Iraq  and  the  Sa'ildi  Power, 
soitie  of  t  he  most,  a.wkward  passages"  occurred  between  the  delimita¬ 
tion  of  t.lu^  front.ic'.r  in  DcHaunbcr  1922  and  the  meeting,  which  has 
becMi  l•(w.ord<Hl  in  a,noi.he.r  volume,*  betweeen  King  Faysal  arid  King 
'Abdn’l-'A'm  on  tlu^  22n(l  2'lth  February,  1030.  Happily,  this  meet¬ 
ing  j)rov(Ml  to  be  a  t.uiMung-point,  which  was  followed  not  only  by 
a.  ma.i'ked  diminution  of  tra..ns-irontier  tribal  raiding  (mainly  owing 
i,o  lb.n  Sa,'rKrs  est,a,blishment  of  effective  control  within  his  own 
l)ord('.i-s  alte.r  t.he,  overthrow  of  Ibi.ysalu’d-Dawish)  but  also  by  a 
markc'.d  improvmnent  in  t.he  relations  between  the  two  Governments. 
|i''rom  Kc'bruary  1930  down  to  October  1932,  when  Great  Britain’s 
ma.n(la.t.orY  I'csponsibilit.ies  in  'Iriwi  came  to  an  end,  the  British 
Gov(M-nment,  wm-e  a,ble  t,o  report*  that  conditions  on  the  Najdi-'Iraqi 
iVo,nt,ier  ha,<l  nmiained  continuously  free  from  disturbance.  At  the 
nuHd.imf  of  t.he  two  kings  in.  February  1930,  ‘King  Ibn  Sa  ud 
promised  a,  pn,rdon  t,o  the  one  rebel  refugoo  leader  [then  remaining] 
in  '.IiTup  Pa.rhan  b.  Mashhur,  a,nd  .King  Ifaysal  undertook  to  do  his 
nt.niosti  1,0  persuader  him  to  return  to  tlie  Hijaz-Najd  and  on  no 
a,ee,ouni.  t.o  piuanit,  him  to  remain  in  'Iraq.  At  the  same  tirne  King 
Ilm.  Sa,'nd  promised  to  pay  compensation  for  the  losses  inflicted  by 


'  'riiougli  the  Ferso-'liaqi  rvontier  romamod  unsettled,  I  ersia  had  given 
r(v.o<mit,i()n  to  'lr;lq  oa  l.hc  mth  April,  1929  (see  the  for  1030,  V-  330). 

“  S(«c  tla.  karm/  for  W2!i,  vol.  i,  Part  HI,  section  (vi);  the  Survey  for  J924, 
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Report  lOriOy  35;  Report  J9oJ^  p. 


^  Of.  eAt.,  pp.  177-80. 
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his  rebel  tribes  on  'Iraqi  tribes,  leaving  the  amount  i.o  h('  s(I4  le<l  l.y 
TCing  Faysal  after  inquiry  into  facts.  .  . .  Xbn  Mashliui'  was  ultininfoly 
sent  off  from  'Iraq  in  early  November  to  travail  to  JiddaJi,  via.  Syria.. 
In  Syria  he  broke  his  parole  and,  having  joiiu'd  hi.s  own  tribe,  the 
Euwala,  refused  to  continue  his  jourjicy  furi.her.  'I'lm  l.ol.al  sum  to 
be  paid  to  'Iraq  in  final  settlement  of  ehiims  foi’  componHa.t  ion  lor 
losses  arising  out  of  raids  and  counter-raids  bet.wecMi  '  l  ra(|  and  Na.jd 
was  fixed  by  King  Eaysal  at  £30,000 ;  and  ol  tliisHum  17,000  was  pa, id 
by  the  Hijaz-Najd  Government  in  July  1030.’*  TlHa’(ai.llei’.  in  .April 

1931,  the  Prime  Minister  of 'Iraq,  Nuri  Pasha.,  paid  a.  visit  to  lAlecca, 
and  signed  there,  on  the  8th  of  the  month,  a.  Don  VoiHiiia.ge  'IVealy 
and  an  Extradition  Treaty^  with  the  Sa'udT  Govermnent..  In  .hily 

1932,  a  visit  was  paid  to  Baghdad  by  King  '.Abdu’l-'.A/.i/.’s  son,  the 
Amir  Faysal  Al-Sa'ud. 

As  between  'Iraq  and  Persia,  the  provisiojia.!  a.gre('ni(aiti  of  l.lio  1  H.h 
August,  1929,®  was  renewed  on  the  19th  OGioImm',  lO.'to,'*  a.,nil  there¬ 
after  at  intervals  of  six  months,''"’  so  tha.t  it.  wa.s  sl.ill  in  l(ir<'(-  in  t.lie 
summer  of  1935.  During  the  years  J!)30  2  t.her('  weiv  a.  (a'rl.ain 
number  of  frontier  incidents  which  arosc^  pa.rl.ly  li'(an  the  I r(',s|);i,ss 
of  rebels  against  one  of  the  two  Govcrnment.s  upon  the  l('rl■ii<)rv  <d' 
the  other  Government;  partly  from  tho  norina.l  sc'asonal  nngralion 
across  the  frontier  of  nomadic  pastoral  trih(‘s;  a.nd  in  one  iusl:uic(' 
from  the  inadvertent  choice,  fertile  const.riiclion  ofa.  Persi.-m  frontier 
post,  of  a  site  which  proved  to  be  on  'Iracp  soil.**  The  most,  ini  port  an  |. 
case  that  arose  was  that  of  the  Jaf, ‘a  large  nonnulie  Kurdish  Iribeof 
about  30,000  tents  who  spend  from  four  to  live  months  in  the 
summer  in  the  upland  pastures  across  the  l*ei'sia.n  frontier  lying 
roughly  between  Merivan  and  Banah  a.nd  the  iH'st  of  l.lu'  s'eaa-  in 
'Iraq,  spread  widely  over  the  lower  va.lleys  lying  between  I  lala,i)ja,h 
and  Kifri.  For  several  hundreds  of  yca.rH  the  Jaf  had  made  this 
annual  migration,^  and  the  economic  life  ol  t.lie  tribii  ha*s  been  bniili 
up  on  it.  The  capital  wealth  of  the  tribe  is  a.lmosl.  entiridy  lloek.s 
of  sheep  and  goats,  and  their  income  is  derived  from  t  he  sali'  of  t  he 
fleeces  and  fats  which  their  flocks  jiroduec.  The  irnunlmianee  of  I  heir 
flocks  depends  entirely  on  grazing,  and  it,  is  in  Nea.reh  of  grass  t.ha  t 


j  p.  S30.  ‘ . . .  '■  “»■'  ■ 

Text  of  excliang'e  of  notes  in  Beport  19 SO,  p  33 
Report  1931,  p.  30 ;  Report  1932,  p.  1 3 

see  mO,  ;  ./.Vvprr/,  .-u  UrnoH 

77+^^*  ^  presciili  cliapi(‘.r,  H(M*.l,ion  (/;)  (*3),  ai>ov<' 
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tliey  have  to  move  from  the  arid  plains  to  the  mountain  pastures 

each  simirner.’-*- 

Ill  the  euirly  siimnier  of  1931  the  Persian  Government  raised  an 
official  objection  to  the  migration  of  the  Jaf  into  Persia.  The  'Iraqi 
Goverjiinenis  lealizing  the  great  hardship  which  such  an  embargo 
would  (*aiuse  the  Jaf,  pressed  the  Persian  Government  to  reconsider 
tluMF  (l(x*isi().n  and  with  some  difficulty  persuaded  them  to  agree  to 
axlinif/  l-h(^-  rial,  but  at  the  same  time  the  Persian  Government  stated 
that  the  rial  would  be  disarmed.  Most  of  the  Jaf  had  crossed  the 
frontic'r  by  l<he  end  of  June,  but  they  were  either  unwilling  or  unable 
to  pay  t.a.xes  and  customs  dues  demanded  from  them  by  the 
r(a*sia,n  a-uthorities,  ajid  l)y  the  beginning  of  August  the  buU^  of  them 
hail  wiiiulraavn  again  to  'Iraq  and  were  making  the  best  of  the  scanty 
and  limitcMl  graying  in  tlie  Panjvin  area.’^  However,  in  June  193^ 
M-he  P(u*sia.n  a,nd  'Iraip  frontier  authorities  concerned  made  the  fob 
lowing  aj‘rajigcMnents  (or  the  control  of  the  annual  summer  migration 
of  tlu^  dfif  tril)e  into  Persia: 

(1) ^  JJiaf*.  (‘ai‘h  of  th(‘  major  sections  should  send  a  representative  to 
nmiain  a,t  BasraJi  vvliik^.  the  Jaf  were  in  Persia. 

(2)  Tha.t  Ika'sian  piaanits  would  be  given  to  all  those  who  had  peianits 
to  (*arry  aiMUs  in  Mraip 

(3)  iliaf.  th('.  MrfujT  Koda  Tax  figures  should  be  accepted  for  the 
taxafion  of  sluH^p  anJ  goats  at  one  Kran  per  head. 

(-1)  That  a  small  ta.x  should  also  be  collected  on  horses  and  cattle. 

'Jthe  t)af  cuirried  out  these  terms,  and  returned  to  'Iraq  in  the 
a^ufiunm  wiiJiouf.  iKHioming  involved  in  any  serious  trouble. 

In  April  1933,  visits  wore  paid  to  Tihran,  first  by  the  British  High 
(t)inmissioner  a,t  Baghdad  and  then  by  King  Faysal  with  his  Prime 
Minister’,  NurT  Passim,  in  his  suite,  to  discuss  the  difficult  question 
ol', navigation  in  i-ho  BhattiPb'Arab  and  to  prepare  the  ground  for  the 
(‘.ondusiou  of  Pcu'so-'lracii  treaties  concerning  residence,  extradition, 
Ixm  voisinage,  a.nd  the  regulation  of  frontier  relations.  A  provisional 
agre(u)umt  rdatfug  io  ibo  appointment  of  frontier  commissioners 
wa,s  ovmiiiually  signed,  and  remained  in  force  until  the  5th  June,  1935. 
At;  i-he  tinui  of'  writing,  in  July  1935,  negotiations  were  in  progress 
for  Mu^  r<vn(wva.l  of'  this  agreement  for  a  further  period  of  six  months, 
'riu^  [)rohl(un  of  l-lu^  Whaltifb'Arab  unfortunately  proved  impossible 
fx>  sei*tl(^  by  friendly  negotiations  a  deux, 

Th(^  frontier  (|uosti(ms  still  pending  between  'Iraq  and  Persia, 
importa^nt-  though  tluiy  were,  were  trifling  compared  to  those  which 


‘  Iteporl  p.  32. 
Op,  (’it.,  lOC:  (it. 


^  Report  1932,  j).  14. 
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'Iraq  Lad  had  to  settle  with  Turkey ;  lor  ,h;a,<|  u-a„s  a,  m.  (os mu  .sin, to 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  and  the  task  o  c.arvinp  out.  tl  (,  ra.], 

national  domain  had  been  complicated  by  the  disp.ite^  ovo.  the  Mosul 
vilayeD  between  'Iraq  and  her  sister  suece.ssor- stale,  t  ic  I  urlosl, 
Repubhe.  As  soon,  however,  as  tins  torr  lorud  <l,s,mte  l.otween 
'Iraq  and  Turkey  had  been  settled  by  the  tioaty  ol  the  otli  .Iuih^ 
1926  Turco-'Iraqi  relations  at  once  bccanu'.  mote,  (a)r(lial  than  I  (u-so. 
'Iraqi  relations;  and  although  the  regulation  of  e.onditions  on  tlu^ 
Turco-'Iraqi  frontier  presented  the  same  (linienllles  as  their  reguhv- 
tion  on  the  Perso-'Mqi  frontier,  the  occasional  trans  Irontier  (  riha,l 
raids  from  Turkish  into  'Iraqi  territory^  did  not  disturb  t  he  aunty  of 
the  two  Governments  concerned.  Visits  wiu'e  paid  to  Angora,  by 
TCtng  Faysal,  accompanied  by  his  rrinio  lVIinist.er  and  Munster  lor 
Finance,  in  July  1931,  and  agam  by  the  'Irrup  Prime  Minislor,  Ntiri 
Pasha,  in  December  1931-January  1932.  At  Angora,  on  tbe  9t.h 
January,  1932,  he  signed  a  Residence  Oonvenl.iou  and  a,u  lAvl  radit  iou 
Treaty  with  his  Turkish  confreres,  and  a,Trea,ty  of  ( 'omnu'reo  on  t.lu' 
lOth.3 

The  relations  between  'Iraq  and  Syria  ov(u-  t.he  d(‘,limil.a,t.ion  of  tbe 
frontier  and  over  tribal  migrations  across  it.  a.re  dealt,  with  in  anotlua' 
chapter  of  this  Yolume.^ 

The  relations  between  'Iraq  and  1Vansjor(Ia,n  \v<‘r(‘  no  l(‘ss  iinpor 
tant,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  these  two  AraJ)  st.ai(\s  mareluMl 
with  one  another  for  a  short  distance  only,  aiud  Urn  in  ini<hil<^  of 
an  uninhabited  desert;  for,  while  the  llatnad  wa,s  uiuailtivabk^  a,nd 
incapable  of  providing  any  sxistenance  for  MaiU  (^\(‘(^|)(.  a.  stMisona.l 
pasturage  for  nomadic  stock  breeders;'*'  it  laid  IxH’.onua  simu^  i  War 
of  1914-18,  a  highway  for  certain  nowra.ngI(xl  nu'.ans  of  cointnuni 
cation  which  had  been  conjured  into  existences  liy  ilu^  rtM-ead'  [irognLss 
of  modern  Western  technique.^  By  the  da.io  of  Mraefs  oinanci[)a.ii<)n 
from  the  mandatory  regime,  automobile  tra.ni(‘.  had  l)<‘en  plying 
across  the  Hamad,  between  Baghdad  and  Damascus  or  'Amman,  (dr 


^  See  the  Survey  for  1925,  voL  i,  Part  1 II,  Hcciioti  (xi). 

See  Beport  1930,  pp.  33--4 ;  Report  1931,  p.  30 ;  BepoH  1932,  p,  1 3, 

^  Texts  in  Report  1932,  Appendic(^B  V.,  .1)  a,n(l  K. 

In  section  (viii)  of  this  part,  below. 

^  The  traditional  belief  in  the  implacable  ialiospitalily  of  tlu^  lla.nja<l  <o 
Man  was  shaken  as  a  result  of  the  artesian  borings  \vlu<‘h’  <’a,rrie<I  out  by 
the  'Iraq  Petroleum  Company  when  they  wen^  c.onstriK’ting  tludr  pip<^dinc- 
from  the  oil-fields  east  of  the  Tigris  to  tile  MediOuTajHaui  coast  of  Palcstim^ 
and  the  Lebanon  (see  p.  192,  below).  Water  was  turpjxul  iu  ((uan(jti<‘s  tlm-t 
were  much  more  than  sufficient  for  the  needs  of  tln^  nnuiiOmaupc,  sl.alT  of  (he 
pipe-line;  and  in  1935  it  seemed  possible  that,  a,t  no  <liHta,n(,  future,  tlu^  <U‘S<M*t 
might  indeed  be  made  to  ‘blossom  as  the  rose  \ 

®  See  the  Survey  for  1925,  vol.  i,  pp.  328-9. 
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y 01110  111.110  yeats,  aii  air-route  across  the  same  desert-corridor  had 
heoii  i.n  use  siiic.o  192 1  ;  a  pipe-line  was  projected  and  a  railway  was 
coBtoinf)latc(L“  J  l;  the  transport  of  passengers  and  goods,  by  these 
various  tnoans,  between  Jraq  and  the  Mediterranean  ports  of  Syida 
a^nd  FaJestine  could  once  he  made  to  compete  commercially  with 
iho  soa,-l)()rnc  t^ratlic  via  the  Shattn’l-'Arah,  it  might  be  prophesied 
ihat-  <i  l<Mg0i  and  hirgor  [iroportion  of  the  foreign  trade  of  'Iraq 
would  iend  to  pass  this  way  in  preference  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  since 
i-he  priiuu})al  nutrkct»s  and  sources  of  supply  for  the  foreign  trade  of 
Iraij  lay  in  huropc".  aaul  not  in  India,  and  the  balance  was  gradually 
shilling  furiinu*  to  India  s  loss  and  to  Europe’s  gain.^  Moreover,  the 
politic^ai  relai-ions  of*  Mraxi  with  the  Ai'ab  countries  to  the  west  of  her, 
aeross  whos(^  toiritorics  the  overland  routes  between  Baghdad  and  the 
M(Mlit-c'!n*a.ncaji  ran,  were  distinctly  easier  than  her  political  relations 
with  Fevrsia^  wdiosc^  territorial  claims  threatened  to  hamper  'Ii^nq  in 
h(vi'  us(^,  of  the  navigable  waterway  of  the  Shatt.  The  relations  of 
'lra.(j  with  Tra,nsjordan  were  particularly  friendly  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  respc^ci-ivo  sovereigns  of  the  two  states  were  brothers;  and 
tile  two  e.ountiies  had  a  (joinmon  interest  in  building  up  the  transit 
i/r-ach'-  axa-oss  li-misjordan  hctwwm  Baghdad  and  the  Palestmian  port 
of  I  laila-.  In  this  spirit,  ai,n  Mraqi-Transjordanian  treaty  of  friendship 
wa,s  sigiuMi  ail  Amman  on  the  26th  March,  1931.^  Thereafter,  in 
rluly  1932,  the  line  of  frontier  between  'Iraq  and  Transjordan  was 
givcm  greaier  precision  in  an  exchange  of  notes’'^  between  the  Prime 
Ministers  of  tlie  two  countries.  In  September  1932,  King  Faysal 
f)a,id  a-  visiii  to  the  Amir  'Abdullah. 

Tli(^.  dra(jT-'rt’a-,nsj()r(l,a;nian  Treaty  of  1931  was  concluded  by  the 
Frinie  Minister  of  'lra(|,  JSfuri  Pasha,  on  Ms  way  to  Mecca  for  the 
signai.un^.  of  the  'lra(|T-Sa'ridi  treaties  of  the  7th  and  8th  April, 
193 1 S*  The  'jrri(|I  mission  to  the  Hijaz  took  the  opportunity  of  their 
journ(\y  to  (‘.oiuiudo  trcai/ics  with  two  other  neighbouring  Arab 
counl-ries.  Nfirl  I\aishai  himself  returned  from  Mecca  to  Baghdad  via 
( lairo,  a.nd  tluae  signed  an  'Iraqi-Egyptian  Extradition  Treaty  on  the 
20iJi  Afiril,  l<)31.’^  Ilis  (uilloaguc,  Taha  Beg  al-Hashimi,  the  Chief  of 
'  lra<|T  (huieral  Staff,  wont  on  from  Mecca  to  San'aand  there  signed 

'  S(H‘.  tih(^  prcHotii  ('liaptcr,  pp.  IBS,  191,  192,  below. 

“  S(‘,c  The  Obmrver,  2lHt  January,  1934. 

of  iinporliK  into,  and  exports  from,  Traq,  by  countries,  for 
th(>i  lour  yiMirs  1929"'3()  to  1932”-3  iriolusive,  in  C.  Empson,  Beonomie  Oonditions 
in  ^  Iraq  (ijoiulon,  1933,  11. M.  Stationery  Office),  p.  45. 

'\\sxi  \n  R<q)(yH  1931^  Apimiilix'N. 

in  Hefort  p.  17.  For  these  treaties  see  p.  184,  above. 

T<^\‘t  in  Hepofi  lOlil,  Appendix  M. 
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an  'Iraqi-Yamani  Treaty  of  Friendship  on  the  1 1  tli  Mny ,  1 93 1 ,  *  T\m 
exchange  of  ratifications  of  this  treaty  was  made  iho  ommHion  for  a 
return  visit  on  the  part  of  a  Yamanl  delegfition  to  Mracj  in  Urn  spring 

of  1932.2 

It  remains  to  record  the  dealings  of  the  Mra<|I  ilovmmmxi  with 
the  private  oil  interests,  which  were  greater  Powers  in  tlu^  world  of 
the  day  than  any  of  the  etats  limikophes. 

In  a  previous  volume,^  the  history  ot  Eje  roix'ign  oil  eoncawsions 
in  those  Ottoman  territories  which.  w(M*e  (waMdnally  inolrnhsl  wiiliin 
the  frontiers  of  the  Kingdom  of  Irfui  has  been  (vAwird  down  to  tlm 
signature,  on  the  14th  March,  1925,  of  a,  oonvami  ion'^  Ind  wasai  (lu^ 
'Iraqi  Government  and  the  Turkish  Pctroleiim  ('oinpany-’  (a,  <a)iu*<a-n 
which  changed  its  name  to  'the  'lra(i  Petrokann  ( Anipauy  ’  in  1929). 
The  concession  thereby  granted  to  the  Mra(|  Ik^lroknnn  Gom[>any 
covered®  the  whole  territory  of  the  Kingdom  with  tlu^  two  <‘xo(q)l  ions 
of  the  former  vilayet  of  Basrah  and  the  ter  ri  tori  eswhi(*^^  had  Ixsm  I  rn.ns« 
ferred  to  Turkey  from  Persia  in  1913.  (A  eonca'ssion  (dr  t  lu^  d(‘V(‘lop- 
ment  of  the  oil  resources  in  the  Tra>.nsferr(al  IVnal-oih's  wa.s  alr(\ady 
held  by  the  Anglo-Persian  Oil  Company  aj)d  was  e.onlirnuMl  by  (lu^ 
Ottoman  and  the  'Iraqi  Governments  suc-c.essivc'ly.)  Th<aaaUl(a\  i  lu^ 
'Iraqi  Government  revised  their  existing  agreenuml.s  with  (  Anglo 
Persian  Oil  Company  and  the  'Irfuj  Petroleum  (‘ompany,  and  als(> 
entered  into  an  agreement  with  a  tliird  (‘.once.rn  CMalled  (Jjc  Pnalish 
Oil  Development  Company. 

'On  the  30th  August,  1925,  an  agreonuad.  was  rojH*lu(i(al 
the  Anglo-Persian  Oil  Company  and  the  'Iraqi  (iovanamuait  providing 
for: 

(а)  the  formation  of  a  subsidiary  company  to  op(M'an'  wil  hin  Mra<(. 

(б)  the  erection  of  a  refinery  to  refine  oil  products  loi"  <'<>usiuupl.ion 
within  'Iraq. 

(c)  the  transit  of  oil  won  either  in  tln^  'fra.nslei'rc'd  dVialfoih's  or  in 
Persia  through  'Iraq  to  a  seaboard. 

On  the  24th  May,  1926,  a  further  agixxmuad/  th(‘  (Com¬ 

pany  and  the  'Iraqi  Government  was  eomdmkd  fo  provide^  Idr: 

(a)  a  fixed  royalty  per  tozi  in  replaceimsit  of  f  lu*  royaJl  v  <>n  a  profit- 
sharmg  basis  given  by  the  original  c().nc,(‘ssion. 


^  Text  in  op.  cit.,  Appendix  0. 

I  HI,  (,i):  m>U.  Oil. 

5  P  Appmdix  h  ( 1). 

s.4/“^ur.r“  “  . . z. 
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{b)  (Ik'  Hal<^  (if  oil  jii-oduots  throughout  'Iraq  at  prices  considerably 

below  thos(',  tlien  in  .foroi';. 

(c)  the  ('.xbnision  of  the  fioriod  of  the  original  concession  by  a  period 

of  thirty- (iv<^  yinirs/* 

'Tlu^  sul)si(liary  coinpany,  contemplated  in  the  first  of  these  two 
aigixHnneniiS,  was  duly  formed  under  the  name  of  'the  Khanaqiii  Oil 
(lojupaiity  ’ ;  i-lie  (X)nstructio;n  of  a  refinery  in  the  Transferred  Terri- 
tor-ics,  .iK^ar  KhamKjin,  was  completed  in  May  1927 ;  and  thereafter 
iiho  company  'distributed  and  marketed  oil-products  throughout 
'lra(|  Tinder  a;  [iric.o-lbrmula  Uipproved  by  the  Government’,  with  the 
result  that  oil  [vrices  in  Mraij  ‘were  considerably  reduced’.^ 

The  a;rea.  of  i.lu'.  Khana(|Tn  Oil  Company’s  concession  was,  of  course, 
very  small  (‘ompajed  with  that  of  the  Traq  Petroleum  Company’s. 
This  latUn-  (‘lOncosHion,  however,  did  not  cover  the  whole  of  the  vast 
area,  ovin*  which  it  vvuiS  sjnead,  hut  was  confined  to  twenty-four 
re(*.ta.nguhu*  ploi^s  ol'  eight  s(|uarc  miles  each,^  which  were '  to  be  chosen 
by  tlu^  (‘.ompany  alien*  they  had  had  an  opportunity  to  test  the  whole 
conc^ession  Uiroa'  wliercaltcr,  'the  remaining  areas  were  ...  to  be 
divided  info  similair  [)lots  to  be  put  up  for  public  auction’.^  This 
aii'ra.ng(uue.nt  was  the  company’s  own  choice;  for  they  had  been 
(hdernal,  by  Anun'icam  insistence  upon  the  maintenance  of  the  'open 
door'  in  'limp  from  a.j)})lyiug  for  exclusive  exploitation  rights 
ilrroughoul/  (be  uron  over  which  their  concession  extended,  and  at 
tlu^  suiUK^.  time  tli<\y  w(n*e  unwilling  to  'run  the  risk  of  choosing  out- 
righl,  witliout  prior  survey  and  test,*''  a  definite  area’,  within  the 
oi'igijial  aiiT'-a.  o(‘  tlu^  eo.iu*.cssion,  'which  might  not  turn  out  to  contain 
the  best  struc.tures 

IIihUu’  this  agreement,  the  company  began  to  prospect;  and  on 
ili(^  Mill  ()(‘l-ober,  1927,  a.  gigantic  gusher  was  struck  at  Baba  Gurgur, 
iH^ar  Kirkuk.  The  (*, ompany  did  not  fmd  itself  ready,  however,  to 
seh^e.t  its  ploi-s  on  tlu^  14tli  September  of  that  year,  which  was  the 
(lain  (‘tliirly-two  mouths  after  the  date  of  this  convention’)  on 
wliidi  IIk^  selee.tion  Inicl  to  be  made  according  to  the  terms  of  the 
(convention  (Art-.  5);  and  the  'Iraqi  Government  refused  to  extend 
the  jKcriod  beyond  the  29th  November,  1929.  The  company  appear  to 
hav<^  Inul  a,  good  (caiso  for  rcfucsenting  that  they  had  been  carrying  out 

‘  Hv.fort  mO-Bl,  p.  222. 

Of.  elL,  p.  222,  See  the  Bmvey  for  1925,  voL  i,  loo.  eit 

BfeeUil  Heyort  1920-51,  p,  219.  The  jiroceeds  of  these  auctions  went  to 
the  Tnui  IVtroUaun  Company. 

‘•  No  ‘r(H)looi<*{a  Hurvey  (^xistiHl;  and  very  little  was  known  of  the  type, 
(h^pth  or  (conrornuaion  (if  the  strm^tures  which  might  have  to  he  drilled’ 
(ep.  ci/,.,  p.  219).  Op.cr^p.  218. 
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their  survey  and  tests  with  all  reasonabk^^  (iiliovn<H^  iLai.  i  lu'  (lino 

aUowed  in  the  agreement  was  msullicicjit;  a, ih!  (Jiad  (heirHurvry  work, 

had  been  hindered  to  some  extent  by  (.)()liti(‘al  (hsturhanaes  ni  (aainia 
districts.!  On  the  other  hand,  the  Mracii  iiovi^vunumt  may  ha,v(^ 
suspected  that  the  company  were,  to  say  Ibo  l<Nisi^  not.  sorry  to  see 
the  execution  of  the  convention  delayed,  sine.(>  th(‘  oil  IhdrlH  under 
the  control  of  the  participating  interests  in  otlua*  parts  ol'  tin'  world, 
which  were  already  going  concerns,  appea-iv.d  to  Ix^  more  than  snHi. 
cient  to  meet  the  world-demand  for  many  y(^n,rs  (o  oonn^ ;  and,  on 
this  showing,  it  was  presumably  in  the  e.ompany's  intmH'sl.  (,o  hold 
the  oil  resources  of  'Iraq  in  reserve-  refraining  IVom  dra.wing  upon 
them  on  their  own  account  so  long  as  they  vv<vr(^  abU'  lo  prc^vamt  Euan 
from  being  tapped  by  then  competitors.  Whaievaa*  I  he  naasons  (dr 
the  delay^  in  the  opening-up  of  the  'Jra,({  oil  ((("Ids  by  th(‘  driuj 
Petroleum  Company  may  have  been,  this  (hday  was  (‘haarly  <‘on(ra.ry 
to  the  interests  of  the  'Iraqi  Government,  whi(b  had  <’ons(‘nt(al  to 
take  its  share  of  the  profits  in  the  shape  of  a,  royalt-N'  on  a.  lonnago 
basis,  and  which  was  thus  being  deprived,  by  Eu^  deday,  ol'  lawamue 
which  was  urgently  needed  for  setting  tiumunv  Kingdom  on  its  (eot>. 

This  delay  came  under  the  consideratio.n  of  Eu^  Man(la.t(\s  ( 'onimis^ 
sion  at  their  sixteenth  session  in  November  11)20,  ajul  again  nl  t  ludr 
nineteenth  session  in  November  1930,  a,nd  on  tlu^  s(M'ond  occ'aaion 
they  reported  on  the  matter,  in  strong  knans,  to  t  lu'^  Eomunl  of  tin' 
League.^  Meanwhile,  towards  the  end  of  thei  y (air  11)20,  lu^got  ia.Eons 


^  The  Company’s  case  is  ably  set  forth  in  tlu^  Britisli  Covemauatl.'H 
Beport  1920-31,  pp.  219-21. 

^  There  was  incontestably  a  delay  in  the  H(aise  of  an  inability,  on  ( lu^  ( 'oar- 
pany’s  part,  to  keep  up  to  the  time-table  of  its  original  agn'emenl,  wit.h  tin^ 
'Iraqi  Government.  The  Company  coutoiuled  (bag  (‘oiiHiihM'ing  Mn‘  uongnittnle 
of  the  task  of  ‘proving’  the  existence  of  res(Hrv(^H  of  oil  in  l.ln^  vaal.,  retool o  .and 
uncharted  area  within  which  it  was  to  Kel(x*.t  it,H  plot.H.  il,  had  <-arri«al  (oU,  the 
necessary  operations  with  nnprecedentcMl  rapidity,  a, nd  it,  eat.inia.UMl  Hin  t,  by  the 
30th  September,  1929,  it  had  drilled  l()r>,74dftMddn  'Iriuj,  vvhi<di  wan  more  Uuui 
five  and  a  hah  times  as  much  as  its  contra, ct,ua,l  obligation  of  feet. 

There  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  this  iMmUaition  wan  not  made  lmnn 
fide  or  that  it  was  not  justified  by  the  facts.  At  tln^  muu^  tim<^  (he  Mra<pH' 
pspiciousness  and  anxiety  were  not  unnatural  in  vi(‘Av  of  Home  of  Un^  ebapiers 
m  the  past  hi^ory  of  the  relations  Indwccn  nomWeHt(‘rii  (lovernnuMitH  and 
Western  Big  Business 

^  passage  in  the  Permanent  Mandate, s  ConunisHion’H  n‘port  on  its  nine 
efiecie  (Minutes  of  the  Nineteenth  Session,  p.  2()H)  is  (,o  the  follow  iog 


Council  on  its  sixteenth  Hesmoii,  the  ('„ituuiM:h..ii  nui,!,.  a 

recommendation  regarding  oil  produeti  It  expreKH,.,!  (,l,e  ho,..-  thet  I  he 

exploltathm  <,f  this  u.Kun.l  vvealih 
as  a  factor  m  the  country  s  prosperity,  would  se,.,  tludr  wav,  shouhl  any  rresli 

oncessions  he  granted,  to  impose  oil  the  coiiipanieK  to  which  they  are  gnuiled 
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were  entered  into,  between  the  Government  and  the  Company,  for 
a  revision,  of:  tiie  1925  convention;  and  these  resulted,  on  the  24th 
M.arch,  1931,  in  the  signature  of  a  new  agreement,^  which  came  into 
force  on  the  21st  May  after  its  ratification  by  the  Parliament  at 
Baghdiul  on  the  IStli  of  that  month. 

Phe  provisions  of  this  agreement  may  conveniently  be  presented 
her(',  in  i.erins  oi"  the  summary  of  them  which  was  communicated 
to  ibe  Ma-nda-tes  Oommission  by  the  Mandatory  Power.^ 

c.oinpajiy  a,r(^  given  exclusive  exploitation  rights  over  all  lands 
situat<Ml  in  the  vilayets  of  Baghdad  and  Mosul  which  are  bounded  by  the 
<‘a.st  bajik  oFtlu^.  RivcM*  Tigris,  by  the  'Iraqi-Turkish  frontier,  and  by  the 
MnT(|I~P(‘rsia,n  frontaa’,  (‘-xcepting  the  Transferred  Territories.  .  .  .  They 
r(bn<|uish  all  rights  to  the  remaining  areas  in  the  two  vilayets,  of  which 
tliC!  (Jovcaamuait  ar(^  to  dispose  at  will.  The  ‘plot’  system  of  the 
1925  (convention  is  thus  abandoned. 

11i(c  (compa^ny  im(l('.rtake  to  complete  before  the  31st  December,  1935, 
a  pip(^»lin(c  sysixan  to  tluc  MxHlitorranean  of  a  combined  capacity  of  not 
l(‘ss  than  3,900,000  tons  per  annum.  Provision  is  made  for  one  pipe-line 
which  is  to  ca-rry'*  at  least  50  per  cent,  of  the  oil  to  reach  the  sea  at  a 
i,(a*minaJ  on  the  Bay  of  Acre,  while  a  second  pipe-line  may  be  constructed 
undca*  cca’tain  c.onditioiis  at  the  discretion  of  the  company  to  another 
t(a*minaJ  i.hrough  Syrian  territory. 

'“flK^  (annj)any  un<l(u'ta,k(^  to  pay  to  the  'Iraqi  Government  forthwith, 
and  until  lu'gnhii*  (wport  from,  the  Mediterranean  seaboard  begins,  a  sum 
of  £.100,000  annually.  Of  this  sum  £200,000  is  an  advance  against 
i’()ya,lti(\s,  r(H*,ov(a-ail)I(^  (without  interest)  by  the  company  from  future 
l•oyaJti(^s  wlum  tluy  (cxcxxmI  a  minimum  figure,  and  £200,000  is  dead 
r<ail.  not.  r(MU)V(n‘ablc!  by  the  company. 

compajiy  gua.ranti(U)  a  royalty  payment  at  4  shillings  a  ton  on  a 
nuninniin  pnxiudion  of  2, 000, 000  tons  for  a  period  of  twenty  yea.rs 
afOu*  ilu^  pipc^-liiK^  is  opciKxl. 

Th(^  c.oin|)a.ny  un(l(a’i.aike  to  procure  reductions  in  the  price  of  oil  pro- 
dinl.s  in  'lra([  i*(^pr(\scnting  a  total  decrease  of  about  £120,000  in  the 
|)n\s(‘nt.  t.ot.a,l  annna.l  turn-over.  The  greatest  cut,  one  of  33|  per  cent., 
is  in  fuel  oil. 

enuditious  wliirh  will  (amiiiv.  t,he  due  development  of  the  'Raq  oil  imiustry. 
Tlus  Ika'iiniiuait.  MandaO^s  dommiKsion  wa.B  unable  to  obtain  precise  informa.- 
t,i<)n  fi’om  t.lu^  a,ccr(xlited  ivpv(waiia,t.ivo  as  to  the  circAixnstances  delaying  the 
(^xploita-tion  of  Mi<‘.  oil  deposits  (vxisting  in,  'Ira(i.  It  hopes  to  find  particulars 
on  l.his  point  in  tll(^  n<^Kt  aannial  report.  The  Commission  trusts  that  the  Man¬ 
datory  Viym^.v  will  h(h^  tliat  (.In^  compokmt  axithorities  pursue  a  policy  entirely 
in  (‘onfoianity  with  tln^  On'ritory’s  interests,  not  only  in  the  event  of  new  ooii- 
(H^ssiojm  Ixdiig  a.ppli(Hl  for,  but  also  in  case  it  should  be  necessary  to  interpret 
agr(xnn<aits  cnnchKhxl  with  (existing  concessionnaire  companies.’ 

'  in  Hpecial  Heport  Appendix  L  (2). 

"  Brh.ish  (l(>v(‘.nunent’H  ^^^peeial  Report  1920-31,  pp.  221-2. 
r\m  phrase  Vliudi  m  to  (‘arry’  docs  not  perhaps  exactly  represent  the  terms 
ol’  t,h(')  aigr<Hau(niii»  in  which  the  words  used  are:  ‘of  a  carrying  capacity  of  . 

A.  J,  T. 
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In  execution  of  the  financial  provisions  of  this  a,uT('<'in('ii(.,  tiu) 
company  made  their  first  annual  payment  to  the  ()ov<'nnu(ml,  in 

May  1931.1  When  the  second  payment  fell  due . afior  (  Iks  lull  of  (  he 

Pound  Sterling  from  its  gold  parity~on  the  Ist  dannnry,  I932,  hi 
dispute  arose  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  iirovision  in  (  lu^  eoinpiiny’s 
convention  for  payment  in  gold;  and  tlic  (ionip;iny  i)io(H)S(al  to  pay 
in  sterling.  In  Eebruary,  however,  as  tlic  result;  of  diseiissions  in 
London  between  the  Prime  Minister,  Mnr!  Paslia,  a,s  Sa.'T(l,  and  the 
Company,  they  paid,  without  pi’ejudico  to  either  party,  I  h('  suin  of 
£578,000  in  full  settlement.  When  the  next  instuinient.  ((^ll  duo  on 
the  1st  January,  1933,  the  company  paid  the  'liTup  Coveraunent 
the  full  amounts  due  in  sterling  at  the  current  pri(;e  ol'gold.'" 

In  execution  of  the  constructional  provisions,  a,  pipi‘  line  systeni 
from  the  Baba  Gurgur  field  was  carried  across  iiie  i’igris  a(i  BayjT 
and  across  the  Euphrates  at  Hadithah,  and  was  hal  Ihenee,  in  a, 
bifurcation,  across  Transjordan  to  the  l*alestinia.n  port  of  ll.aifa,  in 
the  one  direction  and  across  Syria  to  the  h<eha,nes(»  ()or(.  of  'l',a.i’a.hnhiH 
(Tripoli)  in  the  other.®  The  first  delivery  of  oil  wa.s  r('.(aived  at,  i'jira, 
bulus  on  the  14th  July,  1934,  and  at  Haifa  on  t  he  11  lii  <  ietoher  of  tlui 
same  year  f  and  the  whole  pipe-line  system  wa.so(1i(ially  opened  on  (,h(> 
14th  January,  1936,  by  King  Ghazi  at  Kirkfik.  Imuigural  eei-enumies 
were  also  held  at  Damascus  on  the  17th,  at  'rarahulus  on  (  he  I  Itt  li,  iit 
Haifa  on  the  22nd  and  at  'Amman  on  tiu^  241,h. 

In  pursuance  of  Article  14  of  the  convent.ion  of  (  lui  2'lth  March, 
1931,  the  'Iraq  Petroleum  Company  formed  a,  ma,rketing  <‘onipa.ny, 
called  ‘the  Rafidain  Oil  Company’,  to  supply  thi^  petroh'iiin  napiire- 
ments  of  'Iraq;  and  in  May  1932  the  Khana(|Tn  Oil  Cmnpany  made 
over  to  the  Rafidain  Oil  Company  that  [)o:rt;ion  of  i.lair  husiness  which 
was  concerned  with  the  marketing  of  oil  prodiuds  in  '  Irruj.'’  (  Vrtnin 
reservations,  in  regard  to  this  arrangement  Ixiavaam  tb(>  (til  in(.er<‘sfs, 
were  made  by  the  'Iraqi  Government.® 

After  the  conclusion  of  their  agi'comcni  of  tJie,  2'l(.h  March,  I9.3I, 
with  the  'Iraq  Petroleum  Company,  the  'Irruil  Govm-nmeni,  on  (he 
23rd  June,  1931,  issued  an  official  commwwpM;''  invi(.ing  appliiaat  ions 


'  P-  UK!:!.  .-^S. 

_  A  telep]ione-lin6  was  simultaneousl.^  iiiM(,iill('d  iUmia  (,l.e  roul.r  el'  Mw 
pipe-lme.  ^ 

Company  hud  alresufy  apenl,  hel.wetm 
£15,00(),000  and  £16,000,000  sterhng,  of  which  about  £9,600,000  wax  accoiiut.ed 
tor  by  the  cost  of  the  pipe-line  system. 

Company  continued  to  carry  on  their  producing  aaid 
refimng  activities  m  the  Transferred  Territories  ^ 

®  For  details  see  Beport  1932,  p.  40 
’’  Text  in  Beport  1931,  p.  59. 
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for  tlie  grant  ol  an  oil  concession  or  concessions  for  the  whole,  or 
any  portion,  of  Iraq  which  the  existing  agreements  with  the  'Iraq 
leJjioleion  Coinpany  and  the  Anglo-Persian  Oil  Company  did  not 
cover.  In  October  1931,  the  Government  considered  the  applications 
jcceive-d,  ajid  (kxaded  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  one  applicant 
only,  the  F>ritis!i  Oil  Development  Company  Ltd.,  in  the  first  instance’. 
Them  negotiations  resulted,  on  the  20th  April,  1932,  in  the  signature 
ol  a,  (ionvcaitioj)’  whereby  the  British  Oil  Development  Company 
sec.iu'ed  exclusive  oil  rights  for  seventy-five  years  over  'all  the  lands 
ol^  Ira.(j  situaited  west  of  the  Tigris  River  and  north  of  the  thirty- 
t-hird  pa^rallel  of  latitude’.  On  their  part,  the  Company  undertook, 
infer  (din, 


(e)  to  export  a,  rnillioii,  tons  a  year  within  seven-and-a-half  years, 
f)royi(l(‘(l  this  {jiia,ni-ity  of  petroleum  can  'with  reasonable  diligence’  he 
naul(‘.  a.vailaJ)I(^  Irom  the  (Joncession  area  ; 

{())  1-0  pay  (;lu^  Covornment  annual  dead  rent  until  regular  export 
I)(‘gins  a-s  follows : 


Isf  da-nuary,  1933 
IstrJanuaiy,  1934 
1st  Janua-ry,  1935 
Isi-rla-nua-ry,  1935 


£  (goM) 

.  100,000 

.  125,000 

.  150,000 

...  175,000 

and  1st  da-nua-ry,  1937,  and  subsequent  years,  £200,000  {gold); 

(c)  to  f)a.y  l-h{^  (Jov(‘.riuiH^ut  a-  royalty  of  four  shillings  (gold)  per  ton 
(or  tw(aity  y<‘a,rs  a fha- regular  export  begins,  and  thereafter,  subject  to 
rc^vision  ou  tiu^  ha-sis  of  the  (Jompany’s  profits,  such  royalty  for  the  first 
tvvuait.y  y(^a-rs  not  i-o  hc^  l(\ss  than  £200,000  {gold)  provided  that  the  oil 
t'<\s<)ur(^<\s  of  th(^  (K)ne(\ssion  area  permit  of  the  production  of  a  million 
f-ons  a.  y(air  with  r(^aiS()nal)I('>  diligence  on  the  part  of  the  company; 

{d)  to  a-llot  to  th(^  (iovornment  free  of  cost  at  well-head  20  per  cent, 
of  t-h(^  oil  (vxtrae,t(Hl  and  to  purchase  this  oil  from  the  Government,  if 
l•<Hjui^Mi  to  do  so,  at  a  dehuitc  rate.^ 

'riiis  (^()uv(ntioji  was  confirmed  by  special  law  on  the  29th  May, 
1932. 


'rh(^s(‘.  iH^gotia.tions  with,  the  private  capitalists  of  the  Western 
World  (or  th(^  (yu)noini(‘-  exploitation  of  the  principal  natural  product 
of’  l-h(^  (*,ouutry  wore  perhaps  as  formidable,  and  certainly  as  momen¬ 
tous  for  the  future  of  the  Kingdom,  as  the  negotiations  with  the 
(,!()V(a'ntu(uits  of'  Great  Britain  and  of  the  etats  Umitrophes.^  It  wiU 
b(^>  mm  tha-t,  by  tlu^,  iiino  when  'Iraq  started  on  her  career  as  a  fully 

'  T(^xf-  in  Report  J932,  Appendix  A. 

“  HepoH  1922,  pp.  39™4(). 

‘‘  'rJics  a,<lva,nt.a.g(M)ns  t(vrtns  wJiich  'Iraq  obtained  from  the  oil  interests  were 
sa-id  f,o  ha, VC'-  fxaai  (lu(^  in  la,rge  measure  to  the  personal  part  that  was  taken  by 
King  Faysal  in  iih<vs(^  negotiations. 
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sovereign  and  independent  state,  upon  the  cxtmeln.u  ol  tlu^  oinnda,- 
tory  regime  on  the  3rd  October,  1932,  she  had  g.au;  la.r  in  ch  ,a.blm!i 
her  position  in  the  economic,  as  well  as  in  the  poht.uad,  sir.uha.re  ot 
the  Great  Society  of  which  she  had  now  odieially  become  a.  lueiuLer. 


{d)  The  Admission  of  the  Kingdom  oe  'Ikaq,  t'o 
Membership  oe  the  Lbaghe  o:e  .Nations 
(1)  The  Bdermination  of  the  General  CondiUoni^  ■which  vi  iid  he  J  iilji/lcd 
in  order  to  bring  to  an  End  the  Mandatory  Begimc  in  any  Caanlry 

under  a  Mandate 

Of  the  fourteen  territories  that  were  planed  umka-  the  lunvly 
devised  mandatory  regime  in  the  Peace  Scttlcmeid,  aPer  (,h(>  ( !en('i'a,l 
War  of  1914-18,  'Daq  was  the  first  to  be  cimmci paled  ;  aaid  ata-ord- 
ingly  two  distinct  questions  were  raised  when,  ihe  emandpal  ion  of 
'Iraq  became  ‘practical  politics’.  Besides  the  question  oC  (be  spcalal 
conditions  applying  to  the  case  of  'Iraq,  there  was  (lu^  prior  g<‘n<>ra.l 
question  of  the  conditions  to  be  fulfilled  in  order  l,o  bring  (b(^  ina.nda. 
tory  regime  to  an  end  in  any  country  under  mandate.  'I’he  (wamt, 
which  brought  both  these  questions  on  to  the  agenda,  of  (  he  Liaigm^ 
Council  was  the  British  Government’s  nolbical.ion,'  on  llu'  •Kh 
November,  1929,  of  their  intention  to  recommend  'Inui  for  a.dinis.sion 
to  membership  of  the  League  in  1932;  for  whiles  (  he  exficl.  n'la  l  ion 
between  admission  to  membership  and  emancipation  from  ma,n(la.(.ory 
tutelage  remained  to  be  decided,  it  was  evideni.  (ha.l.  a.<lmiNsion 
implied  emancipation,  whether  previous  or  sinuil(.n.m'ons.  In  d('a.|ing 
with  the  history  of  these  two  questions  from  (lu^  (.inu^  wiien  (  lu'y 
were  both  raised  by  the  action  of  the  Britisli  (iovcrimuad.,  i(.  will  bo 
convenient  to  keep  them  distinct,  as  they  actually  wmai  k('p(.  disl  iuci. 
by  the  League  (knmcil. 

‘On  the  13th  January,  1930,  the  Council,  after  a.  discuasion  on  (lu^ 
ultimate  entry  of 'Iraq  into  the  League  of  Nations,  a,pprov('d  of  (.ho 
following  resolution: 

Being  anxious  to  determine  what  general  condidouH  must  b('  fuKillod 
before  the  mandate  regime  can  be  brought  to  a.n  I'ud  in  resiteot  of  a. 
country  placed  under  that  rdgime,  and  with  a  vi(‘w  (,o  stub  dcciHious  a.s 
it  may  be  called  upon  to  take  on  this  mattei*,  the  ( Council,  subjocl.  (.<>  a.ny 
.  other  inquiries  it  may  think  necessary,  rccim^Hts  (be  Ma.nda,(.es  (lotii- 
mission  to  submit  any  suggestions  that  may  a,ssiHt  tlui  dounril  in  coming 
to  a  conclusion.^ 


^  See  the  Survey  for  1930,  p.  321. 

;  Minutes  of  the  Eighteenth  Session  of  the  PeraumiMU.  Ma.iHl;i(.<>H  Cem- 
mission,  p.  170. 
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When  this  resolution,  came  on  to  the  agenda  for  the  Mandates  Com- 
inissio,n  s  eightee,ntli  session,  the  Vice-Chairman,  Monsieur  Van  Rees, 
who  was  at  thaf  time  Acting  Chairman  in  the  Marquis  Theodoli’s 
absence,  circulated  a  memorandum^  to  the  Commission  in  which  he 
discussed  the  question  with  reference  to  the  concrete  case  of  'Iraq ; 
in  the^  course  of  the  session,  which  was  held  in  June  1930,  the 
Commission  referred  the  question  to  a  sub-committee ;  and  this 
sub -committee  s  "fo^ppoTtsuT,  Count  de  Penha  Garcia,  in  a  report^  sub- 
niitted  to  the  Commission  at  its  nineteenth  session  in  November 
1930,  took  the  view  that  the  Council  was  not  at  present  asking  the 
Commission  to  pronounce  on  the  case  of  'Iraq,  and  drafted  his 
observations  on  the  basis  of  this  interpretation.  The  Commission 
asked  the  Council  for  a  further  ruling,  and  on  the  22nd  January,  1931, 
the  Council  confirmed  the  interpretation  of  its  wishes  which  Count 
do  .Penha  Garcia  had  tentatively  adopted.  On  the  same  occasion, 
the  (/ouncil  made  it  clear  that  it  did  not  expect  the  Commission  to 
oHer  suggestions  as  to  the  conditions  that  might  be  imposed  for  the 
a-dmission  of  a  state  formerly  under  mandate  to  membership  of  the 
[jcagnur  Thei*eupo;n,  the  general  question  was  discussed  by  the  Com¬ 
mission  during  its  two.ntietb  session  in  June  1931,  and  its  conclusions 
wore  prose, ni-cd  t^o  the  Council  in  its  report  on  the  work  of  the  session. 

In  this  rc'pojl,  the  Commission  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
canan(u‘patio.n  of  territory  under  the  mandatory  regime  should  be 
fmulo  (Iopc,ndent  on  two  classes  of  preliminary  conditions: 

(1)  Tlu)  yxisteiH^c  in  the  territory  concerned  of  de  facto  conditions 
which  justify  tlu^  f)r(vsutnption  that  the  country  has  reached  the  stage  of 
d(W(‘.I()l)nKMit  at  wluch  a  people  has  become  able,  in  the  words  of  Article 
22  of  tlu‘.  Covciumt,  ^  to  stand  by  itself  under  the  strenuous  conditions 

of  modern  world’; 

(2)  (l('.|■tain  p:na,r)inteoH  to  be  furnished  by  the  territory  desirous  of 
ottianeipation  to  tbc.  .satisfaction  of  the  League  of  Nations,  in  whose 
nanu'  tlu^  maiidah!  was  c.onferred  and  has  been  exercised  by  the  Man¬ 
datory.'' 

In  roffard  to  tlic  first  of  these  classes  of  conditions,  the  Commission 
submitted  that  ‘wJictbcr  a  people  which’  had  ‘hitherto  been  under 
tutelage  ’  had  ‘  become  fit  to  stand  alone  without  the  advice  and  assis¬ 
tance  of  a  mandatory’  was  ‘a  question  of  fact  and  not  of  principle. 

'  Minu(,(w  oi:  1b(!  Eighteenth  Session  of  the  Permanent  Mandates  Com- 
xnisHion,  Auiu^x 

“  Mimitd'.n  of  the  Nineteenth  Session  of  the  Permanent  Mandates  Com- 
nuHwion,  Anin^x  8. 

Minul,(^.H  of  tlu^  Twentietb  Session  of  the  Permanent  Mandates  Commission, 
Annex  .KJ. 
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It’  could  ‘only  be  settled  by  careful  observation  of  iho  political, 
social  and  economic  development  of  eacli  ten-ii,ory.  Tl.is  ohmvrvatioa 
must  be  continued  over  a  sufficient  period  i'or  (1h^  (•.ouclusion  to  la^ 
drawn  that  the  spirit  of  civic  res])onsil)ility  and  so<aal  conditions' 
had  ‘so  far  progressed  as  to  enable  the  essential  iimcliiiK'ry  ol  a  sintc 
to  operate  and  to  ensure  political  hherty.  ‘riicre’  wma',  '  Innvi'.via-, 
certain  conditions  the  presence  of  which’  would  ‘in  ajiy  case  iiidimtc 
the  ability  of  a  political  community  to  stand  alone  and  maintain  i(.s 
own  existence  as  an  independent  state. 

‘Subject  to  these  general  considerations,  tlie  Oonniiissioir  sug¬ 
gested  ‘that  the  following  conditions  must  Ix'  CuKillcd  Ixd’orc  a, 
mandated  territory’  could  ‘be  released  from  llic  imuidatory  reginu' 
conditions  which  must  apply  to  the  whole  of  the  tia-ritory  and  its 
population: 

(а)  It  must  have  a  settled  Goveriinirnt  and  jui  a-drninisld’ation 

of  maiutaming  the  regular  operation,  ol:  (bssi'.ntial  Govin-nnuMdi  bUM'vii'os; 

(б)  It  must  be  capable  of  maintaiiiiiig  ils  td^rrlioria-l  iulK^griliV  a,ud 
political  independence ; 

(c)  It  must  be  able  to  maintain  public  pcMicc.  IJirongliout  lih(d  wholes 
territory ; 

{d)  It  must  have  at  its  disposal  a(Ic(jiiat(‘-  liuaiulal  r('HOur(‘('H  to  pro  vidi^ 
regularly  for  normal  Government  ixH'iuiriatUMd.s ; 

(e)  It  must  possess  laws  and  a  judicial  orgadii/iation  wJuch  will  altord 
equal  and  regular  justice  to  all.’*- 

In  regard  to  the  second  class  of  conditions,  (lonunission  sug 
gested  'that  the  guarantees  to  be  furnishod  by  iihe  luwv  st/dn  Ixdbix^ 
the  mandate'  could  'be  brought  to  an  ('-nd  should  Mu".  Ibnu  of  a. 
declaration  binding  the  new  state  to  the  .Lcagiu^  o(’  Nations,  or  of  a, 
treaty  or  a  convention  or  of  some  instrunicnt  IbnnaJly  a.c.c.opind  by 
the  Council  of  the  League  as  equivalent  to  su(di  au  undiada-kingb 
The  Commission  went  on  to  suggest  'that,  withoul,  pn^judioi^  fo 
any  supplementary  guarantees  whiclnnigl it  b(yjusti(i(Hl  by  (Ji<^  spinda-l 
circumstances  of  certain  territories  or  their  recxuii-  lust-ory,  tlu^  undca-’ 
takings  of  the  new  state  should  ensure  and  guara..u(.(x^ : 

(a)  The  effective  protection  of  racial,  linguistit^  and  rxdigious 
minorities ; 

{b)  The  privileges  and  immunities  of  :lT)nMgn(a‘s  (in  Gu‘  N<'a,r  Laxsioru 
territories),  including  consular  jurisdiction  and  prolxadion  a,.s  (bruKady 
practised  in  the  Ottoman  Empire  in  virtu(‘-  of  tlu^  <‘apit-ulati(>nH  anil 
usages,  unless  any  other  arrangement  on.  th(^  sul)j<‘(di  luis  Ixaai  pri'- 
viously  approved  by  the  Council  of  the  League  ol'  Nation, s  in  e.oiHXMd/ 
with  the  Powers  concerned ; 


^  Of.  eit,  pp.  228-9. 
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(c)  The  interests  of  foreigners  in  judicial,  civil  and  criminal  cases,  in 
so  far  as  these  interests  are  not  guaranteed  by  the  capitulations ; 

(d)  ITeedom  of  conscience  and  public  worship  and  the  free  exercise  of 
tlie  religious,  educational  and  medical  activities  of  religious  missions  of 
all  denominations,  subject  to  such  measures  as  may  be  indispensable  for 
the  maintenance  of  public  order,  morality  and  effective  administration ; 

(e)  The  financial  obligations  regularly  assumed  by  the  former  Man- 
(latoi'y  Power ; 

(/)  I'lights  of  every  kind  legally  acquired  under  the  mandate  regime  ; 

(g)  The  maintenance  in  force  for  their  respective  duration,  and  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  right  of  denunciation  by  the  parties  concerned,  of  the  inter¬ 
national  conventions,  both  general  and  special,  to  which,  during  the 
mandate,  the  Mandatory  Power  acceded  on  behalf  of  the  mandated 
territory. 

'In  addition  to  the  foregoing  essential  clauses,’  the  Permanent 
Mandates  Commission  considered  'that  it  would  be  desirable  that 
the  new  state,  if  hitherto  subject  to  the  Economic  Equality  Clause, 
should  consont  to  secure  to  all  States  Members  of  the  League  of  Nations 
tlic  in()st"favourechnation  treatment  as  a  transitory  measure  on 
condition  of  reciprocity.’^ 

This  important  report,  which  had  been  evoked  indirectly  by  the 
prospect  of  the  emancipation  of  'Iraq,  had  of  course  a  close  bearing 
upon,  the  .liquidafton  of  the  mandatory  regime  in  that  country  as  well 
as  In  other  counti'ies  i.n  which  the  same  constitutional  development 
.might  cvo.ntiuilly  take  place. 

'ilhe  I’cport  canine  before  the  League  Council  on  the  4th  September, 
.19:11. ;  a-nd,  after  a,  discussion  in  which  the  Italian  representative, 
Sig.uo]’  Grajidi,  took  tJie  lead,  the  Council  duly  took  note  of  the 
repoif  a.n(l  aidoptcd  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that 

in  vi(‘w  of  the  r(\s|)on,sibilities  devolving  upon  the  League  of  Nations, 
thc^  (  jomu'il  <l(u.vi(l(‘.s  that  the  degree  of  ixiaturity  of  mandated  territories 
whi(^h  it  may  in  future  he  proposed  to  emancipate  shall  be  determined 
in  tlH‘<  light  of  th(^  {)rinci])les  thus  laid  down,  though  only  after  a  search¬ 
ing  inv(‘,siigat/iou  of  each  particular  case.  The  Council  will  naturally 
hav(^  to  (^xanun(‘-  with  the  utmost  care  all  undertakings  given  by  the 
e()uutri(\s  umku-  mandate  to  the  Mandatory  Power  in  order  to  satisfy 
itH(‘.lf  that  they  aix^  co.mpatible  with  the  status  of  an  independent  state 
aiud,  more'.  j)ax'ti(*.ula,rly,  that  the  principle  of  economic  equality  is  safe- 
giuirdeul  in  aeuxordanco  with,  the  spirit  of  the  Covenant  and  with  the 
rc(!omm(uiclations  of  tlu^  Mandates  Commission. 

The  Mandates  Commission’s  report  was  also  discussed,  in  the  course 
of  the  same  montli,  in  tlie  Sixth  Committee  of  the  League  Assembly ; 
and  on  the  23r(i  September,  1931,  the  Assembly  itself,  on  its  Sixth 
Committee’s  recommendation,  endorsed  the  action  of  the  Council. 

^  •Op.  p.  229. 
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(2).  The  Determination  of  the  Special  Conditions  tvhich  must  he  fufjUkd 
in  order  to  bring  to  an  End  the  Mania, tory  E&jime.  in  'Iraq 

The  task  of  advising  the  League  Council  in  rcg;u-<l  to  tlie  gniuM-a.! 
conditions  which  ought  to  he  fulfilled  in  order  to  bring  to  an  (muI  tlu^ 
mandatory  regime  in  any  country  under  a  mandat^cH  was  no(.  wo  diOi- 
cult  for  the  Permanent  Mandates  Commission  to  (xa'l'orm  aw  was  its 
task  of  giving  the  corresponding  advice  in  con(^r(d<i  (.crins  with 
reference  to  the  particular  case  of  'Iraq.  In  this  ca,H(\  ilu!  hoarl,  of 
the  difficulty  was  that  the  Commission  as  a  wliolo,  and  it.s  inomherw 
individually,  were  debarred  de /acto — ^by  a  conwtitntion.al  (a)nv<‘n(  ion 
which  had  governed  their  proceedings  since  tlie  Ix'ginning  IVoin 
informing  themselves  at  first  hand  by  visitnig  the  naindated  loi-ri- 
tories  and  stud3dng  conditions  on  the  spot.  Owing  io  this  convaml  ion, 
any  departure  from  which  would  undoubtedly  liavo  hec.n  r('Hiwtcd  by 
the  Mandatory  Powers,  the  Commission’s  woU^  wourci^  of  inrornud  ion 
was  the  printed  word,  apart  from  their  ofiicial  (x>Il()((iii(>H  witli  ibe 
accredited  representatives  of  the  Mandatory  Pow(vrw  who  ntlembxl 
the  sessions  of  the  Commission  at  Geneva,  ajul  (KHxi.Mioaa.1  |)iiva.te 
interviews,  at  the  same  place,  with  petitionorw.  iiii.s  wan  a.  M(Mi<»uw 
handicap  to  the  Commission  in  the  perfor manc.c  o  f  i  tw  wo  r  k  a,  h  an  d  i  - 
cap  which  was  mitigated,  but  not  counterachxl,  by  tlio  I'avt  tliat, 
the  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Commiwwion  wcvro  rotiiaal  (a)lonia.l 
administrators  who,  in  the  light  of  their  own  pawl,  <^x|)c^•ic‘n(a^,  could 
presumably  obtain  more  illumination  than  men'  laiynuui  wcr<'  lik(dv 
to  obtain  from  an  interview  or  a  document,  'riic  (lommiwwion  wan  jau-- 
petuaUy  conscious  of  the  handicap  and  was  fro(|ucntly  irkcal  by  it,  aw 
the  minutes  of  the  Commission’s  proceedings  wllo^v ;  and  it  wan  paaii 
cularly  embarrassed  when,  rmder  these  hamf)ci.'ing  condilionw,  it  was 
called  upon  to  advise  the  Council  on  so  weriouw  a  maiinr  aw  tlu^  li<|uida, 
tion  of  the  mandatory  regime  in  a  particular  maiubUod  Ini-rilorv. 

It  addressed  itself,  however,  to  the  task  a.w  soon  a,w  tlui  Hritiwli 
Government’s  notification  of  the  4th  November,  1929,  <^aiuo  to  itw 
notice  during  its  sixteenth  session,  which  opened  at  Geiuwa,  on  llu' 
6th  of  the  same  month.  With  reference  to  this  notilieation,  tlu^  ( lom- 

^sion’s  report  to  the  Council  on  its  sixteenth  seHwion  eoul.aiiKxl  tlus 
following  passage : 


extreme  importance  ofthiw  eommunica,- 
of 'Iraq  into  the  Eeagiu^  of  Nationw 
annarmt  were  fulfilled,  in  ])artieular  that  it  biaamu'w 

bLSofrSlffn^'T™  obligatiouw  in  'Iriu,  (dr  (,lw 

enelit  of  racial  and  rehgious  minorities  and  of  tlu^  Stai,eH  Memberw  of 
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th(^-  Lc^.a^nio  ot  Natioius.  The  Commission  considers,  however,  that  it  would 
l)(^  ])r('.niatur(^  to  expn^ss  any  opinion  at  the  present  time  on  the  proposal 
of-  the  Mandatory  Power,  which  will  not  take  effect  until  1932.  In  the 
nu^ariitinH^  it  has  taken  the  opportunity,  while  examining  the  report 
for  1928™  and  will  do  so  in  examining  subsequent  reports — to  ask  the 
a(X‘4'C‘.dite(l  repi*es(xitativo  such  questions  as  relate  to  the  two  foregoing 
(x)nditions.  Its  (|U(\stions  therefore  deal  particularly  with  'Iraq’s  ability 
enV(h;iv(dy  i,o  govern  itself,  with  its  relations  with  States  Members  of 
tlu^  !x'agu(‘  of  Nations,  as,  for  instance,  the  position  of  foreign  nationals 
as  I’ogai'ds  judicial  matters,  religious  liberty  and  economic  equality;  and 
also  with  th('.  guarantee's  of  the  rights  of  racial  and  religious  minorities.^ 

It  has  been  mentioned  already^  that  the  Vice-Chairman  of  the 
Commission,,  Monsieur  Van  Rees,  took  the  particular  case  of  Traq  as 
his  text  in  the  memorandum  which  he  circulated  to  his  colleagues  at 
the  e;ightcc.nth  session  of  the  Commission,  in  June  1930,  in  regard  to 
the  Council’s  imiuiry  of  the  13th  January,  1930,  about  the  general 
conditions  (or  the  liquidation  of  mandates.  At  its  nineteenth  ses¬ 
sion,  in  Novendber  1930,  the  Commission  examined  the  Mandatory 
Rowc'x’s  report-  for  .1929  and  questioned  its  accredited  representative 
at  (hmeva  'with,  a,  view  to  ascertaining  the  progress  made  by  'Iraq 
towa;rds  [)()Utical  maturity’;  and  it  reported  to  the  Council  that  it 
did  not  fed  that)  it  had  'yet  obtained  sufficient  information  to  begin 
to  formulate  an  opinion  on  the  progress  achieved  by  'Iraq  as  a 
result  of  dght  years  under  the  mandate  regime’.^  At  a  meeting  of 
the  Council  on  the  22nd  January,  1931,  at  which  this  report  was 
cio,nsiderod,  t-ho  British  representative  announced  that  ‘the  British 
(Jovci'nmcmt-  would  .  .  .  at  once  take  steps  to  prepare  a  comprehensive 
report  ciontaining  a  review  of  the  progress  made  in  Traq  under  the 
mandatory  j-egime,  a  general  expose  of  the  existing  situation,  and  all 
the  inror,maf-io,n  which  it  considered  likely  that  the  Commission  would 
wish  to  possess;’  and  the  outcome  was  a  Special  Report  on  the 
Progress  of  'Iraq  during  the  Period  1920-Sl^  This  report  was  duly 
examined  by  the  Commission  in  June  1931,  during  its  twentieth  ses¬ 
sion;  and  ‘this  cxaitunation  was  of  particular  interest,  inasmuch  as 
the  (Jornmission  enjoyed  the  help  of  Sir  Francis  Humphrys,  the  High 
Commissioner,  and  his  chief  assistant,  Major  H.  W.  Young,  who  gave 
very  valuable  particulars  supplementary  to  those  contained  in  the 
report’.®  In  consequence,  in  its  report  to  the  Council  on  the  work 

^  M  iimtes  of  the  Sixteeiitli  Session  of  the  Permanent  Mandates  Commission, 
|).  203,  ^  On  p.  195,  above. 

.Minnies  of  the  Nineteenth,  Session  of  the  Permanent  Mandates  Com¬ 
mission,  p.  207.  British  Parliamentary  Paper  Colonial  No.  58  of  1931. 

®  Minutes  of  the  Twentieth  Session  of  the  Permanent  Mandates  Com¬ 
mission,  j).  233. 
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of  the  session,  the  Commission  was  able  to  mako  the  rollowing 
announcement : 

So  far  as  its  normal  sources  of  inforinatiou  jKM'tnits  lh('  ( ionunission 
is  .  .  .  nowin  a  position,  to  the  extent  eorn])atiI)l(^  witJi  the  of  ii.s 

functions  and  its  procedure,  and  subject  to  the  iiifonuadiou  vvliich  has 
been  promised  to  it,  to  express  its  views  of  tlui  Maji(hiioi*y  Pow(H’\s  |)ro*. 
posal  for  the  termination  of  the  Traq  mJnl(lat(^  As  soon  as  l.lu'  ( Vuineil 
has  reached  a  decision  as  to  the  general  (conditions  which  ninst  h(c  ful- 
filled  before  a  mandate  can  be  brought  to  an,  (uid,  ( lonunission  will 
be  ready  to  submit  to  the  Council  its  opinion  on  lb(‘  ih*i<iHli  lu-oposal 
regarding  Traq,  after  examining  that  proposal  in  tliC!  light,  ol‘ 
Councirs  resolution^ 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Council  on  the  4th  WcjplitnnIxM’,  1931,  t^his 
announcement,  on  the  Commission’s  part,  wa,s  vvadoonKal  by  thcs 
British  representative;  and  thereupon,  at  thc^.  sa.nu^  nundhig,  tlu^ 
Cotmeil  requested  the  Commission 

to  submit  its  opinion  on  the  proposal  of  tlu'.  British  (i!()V(M*nnicnl>  for  tlu' 
emancipation  of  Traq  after  consideration  of  tlu^  sa, nu^  in  i-la^  lighi,  of 
resolution  of  the  Council  of  the  4th  SoptcanlHU’,  HKU,  wil.li  rcga.rd  U) 

‘  the  general  conditions  to  be  fulfilled  before  a  man(la<;(‘  (^an  bixmght 
to  an  end. 

Accordingly,  at  its  twenty-first  session,  in  Oetoixa-  and  Novannixa* 
1931,  the  Commission  drew  up  a  special  report  in  (,ho  Comndl  in 
which  its  opinion  on  the  question  of  the  eimuuiipadion  o(’  di’inj  w  as 
presented  within  the  framework  of  its  previous  report,  on  i-lu^  g(MHn*aJ 
conditions  for  emancipation  (this  previous  mpoid,  oi  i,b('!  ( 'onunission 
being  the  basis  of  the  CounciFs  resolution  of  tlio  4th  S(q)i,(nn  Ixa*,  1 1)3 1 , 
on  general  conditions).^ 

This  special  report  of  November  1931  roikwiied  i,ln^  (liiric.ull.i(ss 
which  the  Commission  had  encountered  and  the  apprelHmsions  wliie.li 
it  had  felt  in  coming  to  grips  with  the  problem  of  i,|ie  (mnirndpaHon 
of  Iraq  during  the  two  years  that  had  ])asse(l  sinen  i,lH^>  ( bmmissioii 
had  &st  been  seised  of  the  question  through  i,he  British  (b>v<n*ii 
ment’s  notification  of  the  4th  November,  11)21).  The.  Commission 
evidently  felt  special  concern  over  three  points:  lirsi,,  Uh^,  imhuKui 
deuce  of  Iraq  if  and  when  the  Anglo-Traqi  treaty  of  t,h(i  301, h  June, 
1930,®  were  brought  into  force  by  the  tennimitiou  of  tlu^  nm,n(la,torv 
repme;  second,  the  protection  of  foreign  rcskkuilw  and  |■,>I•(ugn 
interests  m  'Iraq  after  the  termination  of  tho  man(la(.oi'v  rogiim,  • 
and,  third,  the  protection  of  minorities.  A  perusal  of  i,he  minutes 

^  Op.  cit.,  loc.  cit.  j  „  ^ 

For  the  terms  of  this  treaty  see  the  Survey  for  mo.  Part  III,  'sodion '( v’i). 
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of  the  meetings  of  the  Commission  during  those  two  years  gives  the 
impression  that,  on  any  one  of  these  heads,  the  Commission  would 
have  been  inclined  to  pronounce  that  the  necessary  conditions  for  a 
liquidation  of  the  mandatory  regime  in  'Iraq  were  unlikely,  in  its 
opinion,  to  be  fulfilled  by  the  year  1932— supposing  that  the  Com¬ 
mission  liad  been  compelled  to  take  the  whole  responsibility  for 
advising  the  Council  on  the  basis  of  the  imperfect  evidence  that  was 
at  the  Commission’s  disposal.  Such  an  adverse  verdict,  however, 
would  have  involved  the  Commission  in  a  direct  opposition  to  the 
considered  opinion,  of  the  Mandatory  Power — a  party  which  did 
possess  tluit  Jirst-hand  knowledge  of  the  situation  on  the  spot  which 
the  Commission  was  so  acutely  conscious  of  not  possessing.  The 
Commission  tluis  found  itself  in  a  dilemma  from  which  it  was  only 
released  by  tlic  solemn  declaration  which  was  made  to  it  on  the  19th 
June,  1931,  on  behalf  of  the  British  Government,  by  Sir  Francis 
Hum|)ln‘ys,  tlie  British  Government’s  accredited  representative  at 
Geneva  a^ui  High  Commissioner  at  Baghdad.^  This  was  the  back¬ 
ground  ol‘  the  Commission’s  special  report  of  November  1931,  from 
which  wc'!  must  l)c  content  to  quote  a  few  passages:^ 

Tlu^,  (binmissiou  d(isires  to  point  out  that  it  has  had  no  opportunity 
oT  ()hs(u'ving  at  (iivst  iiand  the  moral  condition  and  internal  policy  of 
'  lra(|,  tlu^  d(gr(i(^  of  cfhcicncy  reached  by  its  administrative  organization, 
th(^  spirit  in.  wliicli  its  laws  are  applied  and  in  which  its  institutions 
fuiu^tion.  in  judging  the  actual  situation  in  'Iraq,  the  Commission  can 
th(vr(^rofo  only  (uidcavour  to  reach  a  conclusion  on  the  basis  of  the 
jinmial  r(q)ot'tH  of  tlu^  Mandatory  Power  and  the  special  report  entitled 
/^yYx//7%s’.s*  of  yirdq  (kiririg  the  Period  1920-31,  together  with  the  explana¬ 
tions  furnisluvl  yeaj*  by  year  by  the  accredited  representatives  of  the 
Mandatory  I^ower  during  the  examination  of  these  reports  and  the 
nunuu'ous  [uditions  addix^ssed  to  the  League  of  Nations  by  inhabitants 
ol'  'Irfuj  or*  by  thir'd  parties  with  the  ofcervations  of  the  Mandatory 
Powen-  upon,  tluuu.  ld.ie  views  of  the  British  Government  as  to  the 
j)oliticaJ  maturity  of '  I  ra(]|  are  the  views  of  the  guide  who  has  constantly 
seem  a.nd  dircHttcnl  tlu^  rapid  ])rogress  made  by  that  country  during  the 
mandatory  regime.  The  full  significance  of  these  views  is  recognized 
when  they  a,r’c^  (H)nHid(u,’ed  in  conjunction  with  the  declaration  made  by 
tlu^  a(‘(u’(Hlit/(Kl  repressemtative  of  that  Government  at  the  twentieth 
scission,  of  th(^  Mandates  Commission— the  great  importance  of  which 
tlu^  Council  will  e(U'tainly  have  appreciated — ^to  the  effect  that  : 

‘  His  Mu-jesty’s  Government  fully  realizes  its  responsibility  in  reoom- 


‘  Per  this  (hMdaration  and  Lord  Hailsham’s  subsequent  interpretation  of  it 
pp.  1 48-9,  above.  Per  its  ef  ect  on  the  Commission’s  action  see  the  passage 
(pi()<;(Hl  on  this  page  a,ud  the  next  from  their  special  report  of  November  1931. 

-  qdie  full  text  will  Ix^.  found  in  the  Minutes  of  the  Twenty-First  Session  of 
the  (Commission,  Annex  22,  pp.  221-5. 
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mending  that  'Iraq  should  be  adniitt(Hl  to  Lc^agno,  wliioh  is,  in 
its  view,  the  only  legal  way  of  terminating  iJn^  majHln,t(\  Sliould 
Traq  prove  herself  unworthy  of  tin*.  (U)nfi(l<Mi(‘(‘  wliieh  hall  hmi 
placed  in  her,  the  moral  responsibility  must/  r<‘st,  with  His  Maj(\sty’H 
Government. .  . . 

Had  it  not  been  for  this  declaration,  tlu^  (joinmissicai  wa)nld,  for  it/s 
part,  have  been  unable  to  contemplat<'  tlu^  termination  of  a.  regime 
which  appeared  some  years  ago  to  be  n{a'(‘ssa>ry  in  i/h(‘  int(a’(\st  of  all 
sections  of  the  population. 

In  the  report  on  the  Progress  of  ^Irdq  (hmng  the  l^'rlod  lUdO  iJn" 
Permanent  Mandates  Commission  noted  tlu^  followaiig  passage': 

^ They  (His  Majesty’s  Government)  have  r('ga>rd<'d  tin'  a.ttaim 
ment  of  an  ideal  standard  of  administrativ<^  (ili('i('n('y  a.nd  stai>ilitv 
as  a  necessary  condition  either  of  the  tcuanimition  of  tin'  mainhitorV 
regime  or  of  the  admission  of  Traq  to  nnaniKM’ship  of  tin'  L<'agn('  <'>f 
Nations.  Nor  has  it  been  their  conception  that'lrap  should  (Voni  (in' 
first  be  able  to  challenge  comparison  with  the  most  higlily  d('V('!op<'d 
and  civilized  nations  in  the  modern  world.’*^ 

This  conception  of  the  requirements  which  must  insisted  upon  in 
emancipating  a  country  hitherto  under  inandate  has  afrpc'aii'd  to  thc' 
Commission  to  be  sound. 

This  was  the  point  of  view  from  which  tluT  Commission  piax'i't'ch'd  wdnm 
formulating  in  the  present  report  its  opinion  as  l.o  tlu^  <'xis(one('  in  Triuj 
of  conditions  which  satisfy  the  g('iuaal  conditions  eonlaiic'd  in 

the  Council  resolution  of  the  4th  Septcunber,  1  m\. 

The  Commission  then  recapitulated  thc  fives  e-oiHlitions'^  which  i(. 
had  laid  down  in  its  report  on  the  gcne.ral  prohk-m  ol'  li(|iii<lii.tiiig 
mandates  which  the  Council  had  taken  note  ol'  in  i(,H  rtwolni.ion  of  (.Im 
4th  September,  1931,  on  that  subject.  Tlio(htnmiH.si.on  now  |ll•o(■.('(‘<l^'(l 
to  deal  with  the  question  ‘whether  thcHC  eonditionw  iv/Uiv  (>xisl<'(l 
m  'Iraq’ ;  and  it  reported  that  it  had  arrived  at  ih(^  Collowing  (.pinion, 
based  on  the  accompanying  considerations: 


whil,.  no(;  (daiu.ing  (hat  th,> 

admimsteation  of  Iraq  had  attained  peideetion,  staled  on  l.(>|)a,ll' of  tlie 
tlf  condition  was  niKilled  in  'lifui  Ah 

the  Comi^sion  has  no  information  wliidi  would  justil'i'  a,  <u,nt.-arv 
opimon,  it  considers  that  the  assumption  may  Ik.  a'ccei.ljal  (ha(,  'Iriio 

SitSTthe  Government  and  an  adminiHl.niion  eapal.lo  o f 

mamtag  the  regular  operation  of  CHHonti/U  (Jovornn.o.d,  Horvicc.s 

gu  of  Nations,  it  would  enjoy  thc  giiaraidecH  of  Hocnrii.y 
misstoi^Sr  Twentieth  Session  of  the  Ih.rruaiumt  MamlaieH  Com. 

•  L  Urt  o,  ,o.di£  S.T«?'Sr  ' '  ■ 
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whicli  all  the  States  Members  of  the  League  derive  from  the  Covenant. 
In  the  same  eventuality  the  Anglo-Traqi  Treaty  of  Alliance  of  the  30th 
June,  1930,  would  automatically  come  into  force,  and  under  Article  4  of 
this  treaty  the  contracting  parties  are  bound  to  afford  each  other  mutual 
and  immediate  help  in  case  of  war.  In  these  circumstances,  and  if  the 
termination  of  the  mandatory  r6gime  is  accompanied  by  the  admission 
of 'Ira(|  to  tlu^  fjcagtie  of  Nations,  the  Commission  considers  that  'Iraq 
fulfils  th(^  second  condition,  interpreted  in  the  sense  attached  to  it  by 
the  Commission  itself. 

(o)  During  the  present  session,  the  accredited  representative  of  the 
Mandatory  Vowi)!  also  stated  that  the  Traq  Army  and  Police  would  be 
sufTieicmt  to  c‘.o])e  with  anything  that  could  be  reasonably  foreseen.  The 
Commission  a.tic;epts  this  judgement,  having  no  information  to  the  con- 
tr*aiy.  It  <^K[)rc'.ssc^s  the  opinion  that  the  present  situation  in  Traq 
justi(i(‘s  tlie  acceptance  of  the  assumption  that  the  Government  is  able 
to  maintain,  tlie  |>ul)lic  peace  throughout  the  whole  territory. 

{d)  Th(‘,  Commission,  does  not  propose  to  express  an  opinion  on  the 
solidity  of  tlie  linancial  system  of  a  state  whose  credit  has  not  yet  been 
tx^stcHl  and  whose  national  cuxTcncy  has  not  yet  been  put  into  circulation. 

]>r(\s(Miit  linancial  situation  of  Traq  is  undoubtedly  sound,  and  the 
lak^nt  r(\sour(‘<(\s  of  the  country  are  considerable.  Furthermore,  the 
Commission  fbimd  nothing  in  the  information  supplied  by  the  Man- 
(hitory  j\)W(‘.r  which  might  lead  it  to  suppose  that  Traq,  provided  that 
tlui  public  r(W(mucs  continue  to  be  prudently  managed  and  that  steps 
ai'(^  tak(^n  to  encourage  economic  development,  wiU  not  have  at  its 
disposal  a(l(Ujuate  linancial  resources  to  provide  regularly  for  normal 
(ilovcMMunent  jxuiiiinancnts. 

(c)  Th(^.  Commission  is  of  opinion  that  Traq  possesses  laws  and  a 
judicial  orga<ni/.ation  which,  subject  to  certain  readjustment  and  im- 
|)rovemcaits,  tlu^  ue(‘<essity  of  which  was  recognized  by  the  accredited 
r(^pi*c\senfallv(i  of  tlu^  Mandatory  Power,  and  provided  that  at  least  the 
sanu^  gua*i’a,nt(H'.s  be  assured  as  [in]  the  Anglo-Traql  Judicial  Agreement 
of  tlu^  4th  M.ar(di,  1931,^  will  afford  uniform  jnstice  to  all. 

The  (k)inmissi()n  then  went  on  to  recapitulate  the  seven  points^ 
wluclu  -without  jrrcjudice  to  any  special  supplementary  guarantees 
-  should  bo  cjusured  and  guaranteed  by  the  undertakings  that 
ought  to  l)c^  required  of  any  state  under  mandate,  upon  its  emanci- 
pallon  (Vom  the  mandatory  regime,  in  the  Commission’s  opinion  as 
(vxprcsHCHl  in  its  previous  report  on  the  general  problem.  The  Com¬ 
mission’s  ap])licati()n  of  these  seven  points  to  the  particular  question 
of  the  imdertaldngs  that  ought  to  be  required  of  Traq  need  not 
be  recorded  here,  since  the  Commission’s  recommendations  were 
substantially  embodied  in  the  terms  of  the  undertakings  which  were 
duly  entered  into  by  the  'Iraqi  Government  in  the  event,  as  is  recorded 
below. 

^  Por  this  agr(,HVttuvut  sec  the  Survey  for  1930,  Part  III,  section  (vii). 

®  Per  the  text  of  these  points  see  pp.  196-7,  above. 
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The  report  concluded  as  follows : 

Except  as  regards  protection  of  minor itic\s,  h)r  wluefi  th(^  proocMlun^  m 
provided  above,  the  Commission  recoinmoiids  tluit  ,slH)nl(l  iuv 

requested  to  accept  that  any  difference  of  opinion  jirising  IxdAvcM'n  ''Irfuj 
and  any  Member  of  the  League  of  Nations  relating  to  tln^  ini;<‘rpr(‘ta4.i(ni 
or  the  execution  of  the  undertakings  assunuid.  I)(d()r(^  Council  may, 
by  an  application  by  such  Member,  be  snbmittcHl  to  tlu^  Ihumuiiuvnt 
Court  of  International  Justice. 

Finally  the  Commission,  in  conformity  wiih  tln^  (Vmncirs  n\solntiou 
of  the  4th  September,  1931,  examined  th(^  nnchu'ta.kings  <uit(‘nMl  into 
by  Traq  with  Great  Britain  from  the  ])oint  of  view  of'  thcn'r  com[)a  til)ili(,y 
with  the  status  of  an  independent  state.  After  ha.ving  <‘a.r<Tu!ly  con- 
sidered  the  text  of  these  undertakings  and  liaving  lu^a-rd  tln^  <‘X[)la, nations 
and  information  on  the  subject  from  the  a(ua'edit<M]  n-pn^si^ntativa*,  fJu* 
Commission  came  to  the  conclusion  that,  although  <uudun.in  ot  (h('  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Treaty  of  Alliance  of  the  3()th  dum^,  I  i)3(),  w<u’(‘  sonu^what 
unusual  in  treaties  of  this  kind,  the  ()l)ligations  (ai(Ku-<Ml  info  by  ''Ira(j 
towards  Great  Britain  did  not  explicitly  infringe^  tlu^.  ind(qHa»(haH'('  of  (h(‘ 
new  state. 


In  the  light  of  this  special  report  from  the  Mao(hit(\s  (k)minission, 
the  Council  adopted  the  following  resolution  on  th<^  2S(.h  January 
1932: 

The  Council, 

Having  to  consider  the  special  case  of  thc^  termination  of  Ihc^  nuynla/ln 
for  Traq; 

(1)  Notes  the  opinion  formulated,  at  its  r(u|u(\st,  hy  fJi(‘  INaaua.iumt 
Mandates  Commission  on  the  proposal  of  tlu^  British  CovauMumml. ; 

(2)  Considers  that  the  information  availabh^  is  sunici<ai(.  (o  sljow  that 
Iraq  satisfies,  generally  spealdng,  the  de  facto  cionditionis  (munKu’aftsl  in 
the  Annex^  to  the  Council  resolution  of  tlu^  4tli  S(q)tom  Uci\  1 93 1  ; 

(3)  Declares  itself  prepared,  in  principle,  to  pronomu'e  th<^  t(umuna.^ 

tion  ot  the  mandatory  regime  in  Iraq,  wluai  that  stat(^  sha.II  Inua^  (udeivd 
into  imdertakings  before  the  Council  in  conformity  with  iJu^  smao^stious 
containedm  the  report  of  the  Permanent  Manda-k^s  ( lommissioi[,’i(.  h<anu 
understood  that  the  right  to  apply  to  th(‘,  P(u-man<ud,  Cotirt  of  Iidrr’ 
national  Justice  may  only  be  exercised  by  lVI(md)(Ts  of  fh(‘ 
represented  on  the  Council ;  ' 

(4)  Aecor^gly  requests  its  rapporteurs  for  uui.oritics 

maudatos,  a.ul  tho  roproHorU.a.I.ivo 
of  the  United  l^gdom  on  the  Council,  to  prepare;,  in  e'onsultaiioa  wil.li 
the  representative  of  the  'Iraqi  Governnunit,  and,  if  neccssarv  willi  a 
S^covlrin?  Permanent  Mandates  Conimissinn,  a  draU:  Oenlara, ' 
S  guarantees  reeominende<l  in  I'onor-t;  of 

““  *”  . . . 

(5)  Decides  that,  should  the  Council,  after  examining  I, In;  und<Tt,akingH 


^  This  Annex  was,  of  course,  the  Commission’s  report  on  giun;ra,l  <• 
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which  would  he  entered  into  by  the  'Iraqi  Government,  pronounce  the 
termination  of  the  mandatory  regime  over  that  territory,  such  decision 
shall  Ixicome  effective  only  as  from  the  date  on  which  'Iraq  has  been 
admitted  to  the  League  of  Nations. 

'Ihe  Committee  which  was  thus  constituted  started  work  at  once 
and  reported  to  the  OouncU  on  the  9th  May,  1932.^  The  report 
covered  the  text  of  a  draft  declaration®  to  be  subscribed  to  by  the 
'Iraqi  Government,  which,  in  the  Committee’s  opinion,  was  ‘such  as 
to  satisfy  the  conditions  laid  down  by  the  Council  .  .  .  and  the 
recommendations  contained  in  the  special  report  of  the  Permanent 
Mandates  Commission  ,  ’  while  at  the  same  time  the  Committee  was 
able  to  forecast  that  the  draft  ‘would  in  every  way  prove  acceptable 
to  'Iraq’  since  it  had  been  discussed  with  the  Prime  Minister  of  'Iraq 
and  took  full  account  of  the  wishes  expressed  by  him. 

The  draft  declaration  embraced  all  the  subjects  on  which  the 
Commission,  liad  recommended  that  undertaldngs  should  be  asked  for, 
naul  it  divided  these  subjects  into  two  chapters.  ‘The  first  chapter’ 
was  ‘c.xcilusivcly  devoted  to  the  protection  of  minorities.  The  second 
chaiplK'r’  (iontained  ‘provisions  relating  to  the  most-favoured-nation 
clause,  the  situait.io,a  of  foreigners  in  the  judicial  sphere,  international 
(amveutious,  acapiircd  rights  and  the  financial  obligations  contracted 
by  the  M'andatory  I’ower,  freedom  of  conscience  and  the  activities 
of  religious  missions,  and  the  procedure  of  appeal’.  The  minorities 
prolKKhiou  (ihapter  consisted  mainly  of  ‘provisions  of  a  general 
cl>a.ra,ct<ir  contained  in  the  treaties  or  declarations  already  in  force  in 
a,  coriain  number  of  countries’— the  Albanian  Declaration^  serving, 
as  a.  rule,  a,H  a  model  for  the  text.  Since  this  common  form  of  minori¬ 
ties  prolioction.  clauses  has  already  been  dealt  with  in  this  series,^ 
the  rekwant  a/rtitilos  of  the  draft  'Iraqi  Declaration,  need  not  be 
analysed  lua-o.  At  tlio  same  time,  the  Committee  considered  it 
necessary  to  insert  in  the  'Iraqi  Declaration  two  special  clauses :  one 
(Artic.lo  (!)  relating  to  the  personal  status  and  family  law  of  non- 
Muslim  ininoritics,  and  the  other  (Article  9)  taking  into  account  the 
situation  of  tlie  Kurdish  mmority.  The  texts  of  these  two  articles 
ran  as  follows: 

Artirh  0.  Th(>.  'Iraqi  Government  undertakes  to  take  as  regards  non- 
JVluslini  minorities,  in  so  far  as  concerns  their  family  law  and  personal 
status,  jn.('a.surcs  permitting  the  settlement  of  these  questions  in 

'  'I’cvxt  of  its  r(^l>ort  in  LcMue  of  Nations  Official  Jownal,  July  1932,  Annex 
1373,  p'p.  1342-7.  '  ^  “  Text  in  of.  ct*.,  pp.  1347-60. 

“  See  the  llisimy  of  the  Peace  Oonference  of  Pans,  vol.  vi,  p.  o7Z. 

*  Sec  the  (Purvey  for  1920-3,  Part  III,  section  (i). 
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accordance  with  the  customs  and  iLsa-g(^  of  tlw  (•()iirmu!)i[.i(\s  to  wliicli 
those  minorities  belong.  The  Iraqi  Oovc^rnnuMit  will  (Uiiriiiiiniic'ate  to 
the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations  iiiFornuition  n'ga-rding  tlu^  man  ner 
in  which  these  measures  have  been  ('-xecutcHi. 

Article  9.  1.  'Iraq  undertakes  that,  in  tlu^  liwas  of  Mosul,  Arbil,  Kirkuk 
and  Sulaymaniyah,  the  official  language,  sidc^  by  si(h^  with  ArnJm*,  shall 
be  Kurdish  in  the  qadas  in  which  tlu^  |)0])ulalion  is  pnahnuimud  ly  of 
Kurdish  race.  In  the  qadas  of  Kifrl  and  Kirkuk,  howov<‘r,  in  tlu^  li wa  of 
Kirkuk,  where  a  considerable  part  of  tlu^  ])of)u}alion  is  of  I'fn’kmon 
race,  the  official  language,  side  by  skk^  with  AraJ)ie.,  shall  Ix'  (dtluvr 
Kurdish  or  Turkish. 

2.  'Iraq  undertakes  that,  in  the  said  qadhs  t/h<^  ollidaJs  shall,  Hulrjtsot 
to  justifiable  exceptions,  have  a  competent  kno\vl(Hlg(^  of  Kurdisll  or 
Turkish,  as  the  case  may  be. 

3.  Although  in  these  qadas  the  criterion  for  th<^  ehoiet'  of  onicials  will 
be,  as  in  the  rest  of 'Iraq,  efficiency  and  knowkalga^  of  (ll(^  la.uguag(‘, 
rather  than  race,  'Iraq  undertakes  that  th(^  odieials  shall,  a,s  hitlierto* 
be  selected,  so  far  as  possible,  from  among  'Iracps  from  om^  or  otlna*  of 
these  qadas. 


In  the  drafting  of  the  second  chapter  of  the  (lc<dariiti()n,  iJio  most 
contentious  passage  was  the  most-favoured-natioji  c.liuiHC'. '  'Oui  (IrjiJ't 
finally  agreed  upon  was  that 


Subject  to  reciprocity,  'Iraq  tmdcrtaluw  to  grant  i.o  Mcinhcrs  of  Mm 
League  most-favoured-nation  trcatnumt  for  a,  pciiod  of  ten  va'arn  IV<an 
the  date  of  its  admission  to  membcrahii)  of  tim  Lcagim  of  NatioiiH. 


This  undertaking,  however,  was  hedged  aboul;  with  (iiialilical  ions 
which  were  designed  to  provide  fair  safcgiiaj-ds  for  'lra,(i's  l(‘gitiniale 
interests. 


The  draft  article  on  judicial  organiziition  raji  an  Idllowa: 

A_ uniform  system  of  justice  shall  bo  applicahb^  l,o  a, II.  'Iradth 
foreigners  alike.  It  shall  be  such  as  oJTcetively  to  ('ii.Muro  (.In'  nr(>(,<»c 
exercise  of  their  rights  both  to  fonagma's  a, ml  (,o  natiouids 
judicial  system  at  present  iu  force,  and  based  on  ArMeles  2  Ij  n.n(l 

I*ow<a-an(l  'Irmi,  sigmal  on 
4th  March,  1931,  shall  be  maintained  ter  a  period  of  (.en';;:,"  fronl 
date  of  the  adimssion  of 'Iraq  to  mcmbor.ship  of  (he  Lea.gm'  of  Na.(,i 
Appointments  to  the  posts  reserved  for  foreign  juriH(.H  by  Ar(.iel<' 

Sv  without  (listinetioM  of’na 

ailty ,  tney  must  be  fully  qualified. 


aud 

iiuu 

'flui 

1  of 
llu^ 
ilu^ 

ons. 

2  of 
lu'ir 
ioiw 


peUed  to  start  life  as  a  politically  ugaiimt  h(Mng  (-(hu  - 

servitude  either  to  Great  Brit  J  or  to  any  otiier'tixS^ 
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The  Anglo-Traqi  Judicial  Agreement  of  the  4th  March,  1931,  had 
been  approved  both  by  the  Council  of  the  League  and  by  the  fourteen 
Powers  whose  nationals  had  enjoyed  capitulatory  rights  in  the  former 
Ottoman  Empire ;  but  the  Anglo-^Iraqi  Agreement  itself,  and,  with 
it,  the  acquiescejice  of  the  ci-devant  capitulatory  Powers  in  the  sus¬ 
pension  of:  their  capitulatory  rights,  'was  only  valid  for  the  duration 
of  the  mandatory  regime  in  Traq’,  and  therefore  'the  capitulation 
system  would  automatically  come  into  force  again  on  the  expiration 
of  the  mandatory  regime,  unless  explicitly  renounced  by  the  Powers 
in  question.  Hence,  the  Committee  first  of  all  considered  referring 
expressly,  in  the  draft-  Declaration,  to  the  rights  of  those  Powers.  It 
refrained  from  doing  so,  however,  on  the  assumption  that  the  Man¬ 
datory  Power  would  succeed  in  obtaining  the  consent  of  the  Govern¬ 
ments  concerned  before  the  decision  putting  an  end  to  the  mandate 
for  'Iraq'  became  'effective.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  Mandatory 
Power’s  task  in  this  connexion,  the  Committee  .  .  .  recommended  to 
the  Council  to  ask  the  Powers  in  question  to  renounce  on  behalf  of 
their  nationals,  belbre  'Iraq’s  admission  as  a  Member  of  the  League 
of  Nations,  the  former  jurisdictional  privileges  which  would  no  longer 
be  justified  under  the  judicial  system  proposed  for  'Iraq.’  The 
likelihood  that  the  capitulatory  Powers  would  accept  Article  12  of 
tlu',  draft-  '.lra((I  Declaration,  as  they  had  already  accepted  the  Anglo- 
'IrfuiT  Agreement  of  the  4th  March,  1931,  was  manifestly  increased 
by  the  :lac;t  i.luit  the  one  substantial  difference  between  the  terms  of 
the  Agreement  and  those  of  the  Declaration  was  a  change  which 
might  bo  1)0  these  l^owers’  advantage.  In  the  Agreement  it  was 
stipuhited  t-Jiat  the  nine  foreign  jurists  who  were  to  be  included  in 
t-ho  'J:i-a<jT  magistrature  should  all  be  of  British  nationality ;  in  the 
Deeda-ration,  this  liritish  monopoly  was  struck  out. 

Article  15  of  the  draft  Declaration,  safe-guarding  freedom  of  con- 
s(‘.ien(^e,  wa,s  inserted  because  it  covered  a  considerably  wider  field 
than  Art-icl(^  2  in  the  minorities  protection  chapter. 

In  the  final  clause  (Article  16),  the  Committee  followed  the 
(buucirs  ruling  on,  the  only  point  in  which  it  had  departed  from  the 
rec-omnuyndations  of  the  Mandates  Commission.  The  draft  of  this 
a-rticlc  ran  a-s  follows: 

pj'ovisions  of  the  present  chapter  constitute  obligations  of  inter¬ 
national  conc*er.n.  Any  Member  of  the  League  of  Nations  may  call  the 
attcaitioii  of  th(‘.  (Jonncil  to  any  infraction  of  these  provisions.  They  may 
not  ht’i  modified  (^x(iept  by  agreement  between  Traq  and  the  Council  of 
the  Ixuigiui  of  Nations  acting  by  a  majority  vote.  Any  difference  of 
opinion  whicJi  may  arise  between  Traq  and  any  Member  of  the  League 
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national  Justice. 

The  right  of  recourse  to  the  Permanent  Court,  whicli  wa.s  Muih 
confined  to  States  Members  of  the  League  which  were  repn-s.M.lcd 
on  the  Councfi,  was  to  have  been  given,  accorclmg  to  tbe  Mumhites 
Commission’s  recommendation,  to  all  States  Mcmh(ws  w.thoul,  this 
limitation. 

This  draft  'Iraqi  Declaration,  together  with  thi'  e.ovi'rmg  reix.rt 
of  the  Council’s  Committee,  was  approved  hy  the  Coiiiuil  ii.sdr  0,1 
the  19th  May,  1932,  in  a  resolution  in  whicli  tlie  ( loune.il  also  riHsun- 
mended  the  capitulatory  Powers  to  renounci^  (iieir  <x-i.|)ilnl;i.tor.v  riglits 
before  the  admission  of  'Iraq  to  membership  of  ibe  l.(xi.guo.  On  l.he 
13th  July,  the  Secretary-General  was  ahle  to  inforiu  (.lu'  Couiuril  (ball 
the  Declaration  had  been  duly  signed  and  rat.iUcd  hy  (lu^  'Iraq! 
Government;  and  on  the  21st  September  (bo  Ibilisli  Govi'niiiKuili 
were  able  to  report  that  aU  the  fourteen  capilnlotory  I’owors  had 
followed  the  Council’s  recommendation.  I’ho  way  vv'a..s  now  cli'ii.r  for 
taking  the  last  step  in  a  long  process;  and  at  a,  inooling  ol'lbo  boaguo 
Assembly  at  Geneva  on  the  3rd  October,  1932,  'Irfui  was  adiuilti'd 
to  membership  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  fifiydavo  .s(.a.(ow. 

Would  the  new  member  of  the  League  of  .Nat.ionw  prove  larpaihlc 
of  hving  up  to  the  status  that  had  now  hctai  oonfm-nal  u[)on  lior? 
This  was  an  important  question,  not  only  on  aneounf.  of  i(.s  hcarring 
upon  the  welfare  of  some  millions  of  people  in  'fiTui  il.s(df  and  in  (,he 
countries  with  which  she  was  in  political,  (inaineia.l  a.nd  googra.phiea,l 
relations,  but  also  because  the  cmancipatiion  of  'Iriiii  from  Ibi^ 
mandatory  regime  was  the  first  concrete  tew(,  of  a,  [lo.sl.  W'a  i'  in(.('r 
national  institution  which  was  evidently  su.sc(‘.ptiihlo  of  wid('  a.ppli- 
cation  if  it  were  to  prove  a  success,  wlnl(\  if  i(,  liroki^  down  a.(.  I  Iuh 
first  essay,  it  might  be  discredited  without  (.here  Ix-ing  a,ny  ab.('rna.|.ive 
to  introduce  in  its  place.  In  the  case  of 'Iraq,  thecrn.x  wan  ev  idea  l.ly 
the  problem  of  minorities;  for  the  Knrdisli  minorily,  winch  had  hiani 
associated  with  the  Arab  majority  through  the  assignmiad.  I.o  'Irfui 
of  the  Mosul  vilayet,^  was  formidably  nunun-onH,  backward  a.iui 
turbulent,  while  the  Assyrian  minority,  (bough  .snialkn-  in  numher.s, 
was  not  less  turbulent  and  was  perhaps  less  (.l•a,c,(.aJ)l(^■■' 

The  paramount  importance  of  this  minorities  iirohlmn  in  Tra,(| 
was  recognized  by  the  Counoirs  Committee  whtvu,  in  dra, fling  (.he 

^  See  the  Sareej;/or  2925,  vol.i,  Part  in,  Hdcllon  (xi);  and  anh-secl.ion  (h)  {'2), 
above.  3  Kee  Kul.i-Hw.tioii  (h)  (:(),  atiov)'. 
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Traqi  Declaration,  it  gave  the  protection  of  minorities  a  chapter  to 
itself.  In  the  section  dealing  with  this  chapter  in  the  accompanying 
report,  the  Committee  made  the  following  observations : 

As  regards  the  substantive  provisions,  the  Committee  desires,  first,  to 
emphasize  the  satisfaction  with  which  it  has  noted  that  many  of  the 
constitutional  and  legislative  provisions  of  'Iraq  are  based  on  a  very 
liberal  conception  of  the  rights  to  be  accorded  to  racial,  linguistic  or 
religious  minorities.  It  is  happy  to  recall  the  fact  that,  during  the 
course  of  the  proceedings,  the  Prime  Minister  made  it  clear  that  that 
conception  has  as  its  starting-point  the  idea  that  all  'Iraqi  nationals, 
irrespective  of  race,  language  or  religion,  form  part,  on  a  footing  of 
equality,  of  the  body  of  the  state.  .  .  . 

Furthermore,  the  Committee  noted  with  satisfaction  the  statement 
made  by  Sir  Francis  Humphrys  at  the  twenty-first  session  of  the  Per¬ 
manent  Mandates  Commission,  to  the  effect  that  the  laws  concerning 
the  Coxmcils  of  the  Jewish  and  Armenian  communities  had  been  drawn 
in  consultation  with  the  lay  and  spiritual  advisers  of  the  parties  and  had 
given  general  satisfaction.  The  Committee  is  confident  that  the  laws 
regarding  the  councils  of  the  other  religious  communities  will  be  drawn 
up  in  the  same  spirit. 

The  minorities  problem  was  referred  to  with  equal  emphasis, 
though  perhaps  with  less  optimism,  by  the  French  and  Norwegian 
representatives  on  the  Council  when  the  Committee’s  report  was 
discussed  on  the  19th  May,  1932. 

As  'Iraq  was  one  of  those  countries  of  the  Near  East  where  autonomy 
was  based  on  traditional  ideas,  the  French  representative  wondered 
whether  it  would  not  have  been  possible— in  the  case  where  the  hving 
conditions  of  the  populations  permitted  it — ^to  institute  the  minority 
system  in  the  form  of  an  administrative  autonomy.  .  .  . 

With  regard  to  [the]  duty  of  supervision,  the  Council  Committee  had 
confined  itself  to  embodying  in  its  text  the  general  guarantee  clause  laid 
dowji  in  the  minority  treaties ;  but  it  had  stated  in  the  report  containing 
its  comments  on  the  declaration  that  it  had  not  gone  further,  as  invited 
by  the  Mandates  Commission,  because  this  clause  was  ‘sufficiently 
elastic  to  be  adjusted  in  practice  to  the  special  circumstances  of  'Iraq’. 
Monsieur  Paul-Boncour  desired  note  to  be  taken  of  this  observation, 
which  made  clear  the  meaning  of  Article  10  of  the  declaration  drawn  up 
for  'Iraq.  The  Council  could  not  fail  to  observe  that  the  methods 
which  the  very  general  terms  of  the  guarantee  clause  entitled  it  to  adopt 
were  not  necessarily  the  same  in  every  case.  They  must,  on  the  contrary, 
vary  in  accordance  with  the  concrete  problems  to  be  solved.  Obviously 
the*  Council  would  take  a  very  different  view  of  the  matter  in  the  case 
of  a  well-developed  state  with  established  traditions,  where  the  minority 
clauses  met  the  need  for  adapting  circumstances  to  territorial  changes, 
and  of  a  state  which,  under  the  collective  responsibility  of  the  Council, 
was  being  trained  for  political  freedom.  It  was  therefore  legitimate, 
and  even  essential,  to  indicate  clearly  that  the  Council  had  special 
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responsibilities  in  the  latter  case,  that  it  must  avail  itsclC  of  means 

offulfilling  its  obhgations,  and  that  any  decisions  it  might  IxM^alled  upon 
to  take  must  not  create  any  precedent  whicli.  might  alh-ei,  (in'  jurisinai- 
denee  of  the  protection  of  minorities  in  its  ajipli cation  (o  iin^  sinies  lie 
had  just  mentioned. 

Monsieur  Andvord  desired  most  emphatically  to  endorse  tin-  h’roiie'h 
representative’s  observations  concerning  the  protection  of  iniiioritics  in 
'Iraq — one  of  the  subjects  of  the  draft  Declaration  h(vf'orc  (iic  <  loinuul. 


These  warnings  at  the  eleventh  hour  were  echoes  of  a  ppindu'irsions 
that  had  been  repeatedly  expressed,  since  tlio  beginning  of  (he;  y»'a.r 
1930,^  on  the  Council  and  on  the  Mandates  Coininission  of  (lie  I  Aiagne, 
in  the  Erench,  Italian  and  British  Press,  and  in  the  Parliannmli  a(; 
Westminster.  Such  forebodings  were  unhappily  jnstilicnl,  a.l‘i.<n-  (he 
event,  by  the  tragic  history — ^which  has  been  dcnli;  wi(h  iilrcnwly  by 
anticipation^ — of  the  relations  of  the  'Iraqi  Governnienl,  wi(h  tlie 
Assyrian  minority  in  1933.  Yet,  in  any  attempt  to  a.p|)ra.i.s(i  (In^ 
extent  to  which  the  newly  emancipated  Arab  Kingdom  lidl  shorl.  of 
living  up  to  the  standards  which  she  had  undertaiken  (ro  ma.inl.a,in, 
the  observer  must  be  on  his  guard  against  being  unduly  inlhu'iKHMl  in 
his  judgment  by  the  pitifulness  of  the  Assyrians’  fa.(.(^  a.nd  by  (hi^ 
blackness  of  the  massacre  of  Simel.®  The  Assyrian  probUmi  in  'lifui 
was  in  several  ways  pecuhar  and  indeed  vmique.  'I’lu^  gr(^a.l.ei'  paid, 
of  this  Assyrian  minority  were  not  natives  of  'Irfui  bu(.  sl.i-angors 
within  her  gates;  the  Assyrians  were  self-willed  a, .ml  pngimcions  by 
tradition;  and  since  their  expulsion  from  their  ancestral  home  in 
Hakkiyari  during  the  War  of  1914-18,  they  had  also  become  |)a.r(.ly 
demoralized  by  being  maintained  on  a  dole  as  refugees,  a, ml  i)a.r(,ly 
spoilt  by  being  taken  into  the  military  service  of  tludr  English  fellow 
foreigners  and  fellow  Christians  who  had  entered  'Iraq  a,i.  l.lu;  saim* 
moment  as  the  Assyrians,  but  entered  as  compierors  a.ml  jio(.  a.s 
e^es.  If,  after  the  emancipation  of  'Iraq  from  the  ma.mla.(.ory 
regime,  the  relations  between  these  Assyrian  immigranls  and  (.he 
young  Arab  state  went  wrong,  this  was  largely  the  fauK.  of  (.lu^ 
■Assyrians  themselves,  and  still  more  the  fault  of  the  llril.isb,  who  vveia^ 
blameworthy  on  two  distinct  counts:  first  for  having  compromised 
the  Assyrians’  relations  with  the  Arabs  by  taking  l;ho  Assyria, ns  in(,o 
British  military  service  to  suit  British  convenience, am  1  iu'l.he  st^coml 
place  for  having  prematurely  sought  and  obtained  rolcaise  from  (heir 
mandatoryresponsibihties  in  'Iraq— again,  to  suit  British  convoni(mcc 


'  See  the  Survey  for  1930,  pp.  326-7. 

^  In  snb-section  (6)  (3),  above. 

‘  On  tMs  point  see  the  Survey  for  1925,  vol  i 
pp.  136-7,  138  n.,  above. 


“  Sec  p]).  l.(i2-.7,  above, 
p.  21,  and  tile  prcHent  volume, 
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— with  the  result  that  the  Aiubs  and  Assyrians,  after  having  thus 
been  embroiled  with  one  another,  were  now  left  to  settle  accounts 
between  themselves  as  best  they  could.  Of  the  three  parties  to  the 
tragedy  of  1933,  the  'Iraqi  Arab  Government  were  assuredly  the  least 
to  blame ;  and  it  is  noteworthy  that,  while  the  Assyrian  trouble 
quickly  took  its  disastrous  turn,  there  were  no  comparable  contem¬ 
porary  upheavals  in  the  relations  of  the  'Iraqi  Government  either 
with  the  other  non-Arab  minorities^  or  with  foreign  residents  and 
interests.  In  fact,  apart  from  the  Ass3n*ian  tragedy,  there  was  no 
suggestion  that  'Iraq  had  either  failed  to  carry  out  her  undertakings 
to  the  League  Council  or  proved  not  to  pass  muster  under  the  test 
of  the  five  conditions^  of  fitness  for  sovereign  independence  which  the 
Mandates  Commission  had  laid  down.  Certainly  an  impartial  critic 
would  not  absolve  the  'Iraqi  Government  from  reproach  for  the 
elements  of  incompetence,  ill  will  and  brutality  which  were  unhappily 
displayed  by  a  certain  number  of  'Iraqi  soldiers  and  other  public  ser¬ 
vants  in  the  handling  of  the  Assyrian  difficulty  after  the  restraints 
of  the  mandatory  regime  had  been  removed  but  the  critic  would 
equally  not  forbear  to  point  out  that  it  was  a  formidable  ordeal  for 
a  newly  fledged  state  to  start  life  with  such  a  difficult  and  unusual 
problem  on  its  hands,  and  that,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the 
'Iraqi  Government’s  response  to  this  challenge,  it  must  at  any  rate 
be  conceded  that  the  Government  did  not  allow  the  Assyrian  trouble 
to  overwhelm  them,  but  managed  to  caiTy  on  their  administration 
creditably  in  other  parts  of  the  field. 

ADDITIONAL  NOTES 

(1)  King  Fay  sal  as  a  Political  Factor  in  the  Emancipation  of  ^  Iraq  from  the 

Mandatory  Regime 

The  extent  of  the  loss  which  Traq  suflered  by  King  Faysal’s  death  could 
hardly  be  exaggerated.  If  ever  a  man  was  irreplaceable  it  was  he ;  for  he 
alone  in  Baghdad  understood  the  tribal  mentality  and  could  attempt  to 
bridge  the  wide  gap  between  townsman  and  tribesman.  The  problem  of 
the  Middle  Euphrates  constituted  an  even  greater  danger  to  Traq  than 
that  of  the  Kurds ;  for  the  Kurds  were  not  united  and  they  were  lightly 

^  Tor  the  'Iraqi  Government’s  subsequent  troubles  with  the  Shi'i  Arab 
tribesmen  on  the  Middle  Euphrates,  see  Additional  Note  2,  below. 

See  p.  196,  above. 

It  was  a  tragic  misfortune,  for  all  concerned,  that  King  Faysal  died 
suddenly  and  unexpectedly  on  the  8th  September,  1933,  on  the  morrow  of  the 
Assyrian  catastrophe.  Tor  an  estimate  of  the  effect  of  King  Taysars  personality 
as  a  guiding  and  moderating  influence  upon  the  Government  of  the  infant 
kingdom  of  'Iraq,  see  Additional  Note  1,  below. 
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taxed;  and,  moreover,  the  Baghdad  Government  ji>ten(l<^(  to  loa,v(>  tlu-m 

alone  as  much  as  possible  so  that  even  the  stupidcHt  Kurd,  (hough  h,-  „„.ht 

Hklike  the  Arab,  could  hardly  help  seeing  how  much  hcdlcr  oil  lu'  \va,s  m 
'Iraq  than  in  Turkey  or  Persia. 

FaysaFs  path,  though  he  achieved  his  groat  ambition  of  IxMiig;  Ivmg 
of  an  independent  Traq,  was  far  from  easy.  In  (irst  |)iav(^  iu‘  wa,s  a, 
foreigner  and  a  Sunni  in  a  country  where  tlu^  grc^af  majority  oC  Ara,bs 
were  Shi'is— and  the  religious  differences  betweiai  Simnl  and  ShFaJi  vviav 
still  acute.  It  is  true  that  his  money  (obtained  from  Brit-ain)  wa.s  om^ 
of  the  inducements  to  the  tribes  to  revolt  in  11120,  but  |Ka*sonaJly  wa,s 
almost  unknown.  It  is  also  true  that,  while  liis  (^ku^lion  a,s  King  wa.s  on 
paper  almost  unanimous  in  Southern  Traq,  tlu‘.  majority  of  tJu^  Arab 
tribes  actually  consulted  their  British  advisers  Ixdbin  voting  ibr  him  ;  and 
when  Major  Philby,  then  adviser  to  the  Ministry  of  lidnrior,  wa.nlnd  (he 
election  to  be  actually  free,  he  was  forced  to  resign . 

FaysaFs  first  task,  then,  was  to  build  up  a  pa,rty  of  his  own.  1 1(‘  was 
accompanied  or  shortly  followed  to  Baghdad  by  eculiahi  Baghdadi  olFienrs 
(mainly  of  comparatively  obscure  origin)  who  had  s(a-v(ul  in  l\w  Turkish 
Army  and  then  with  him  in  the  Hijaz.  The  ehkvls  NilrT  Pa.Mha,  and 
Ja'far  Pasha  al-'Askari.  He  was  also  accompanixMl  by  ein’t-ahi  Syrian 
Arabs,  such  as  Rustam  Haydar  and  Tahsin.  QadirL  Towards  (Junmi;  last., 
to  whom  Faysal  always  remained  loyal,  a  good  (kxd  o(‘ jiadousy  wa.s  leli. 
by  others,  notably  by  Rashid  'Ali  Beg  al-Gllanl,  a  r<‘.al  Ihighdadi ;  I  liknuit 
Beg  Sulayman  (brother  of  Shafkat  Beg  of  the  (hinmidne  of  Union  a.nd 
Progress),  who  was  more  a  Turk  than  an  Arab  ;  and,  most  impoi’l.aid.  ol'aJI, 
by  Yasin  Pasha  al-HashimL  Yasin  Pasha  was  by  origin  ai  Baghdakfi  of  nol, 
particularly  distinguished  birth.  During  the  War  of  IDbl  IS  In^  did  not 
desert  the  Turks  but  rose  to  be  a  General  and  gaiiuxl  not.  a.  lew  suee(\MH<‘M 
against  the  British  troops  in  Transjordan. 


Faysal  had  above  all  things  to  hold  the  balaiuu^  lietwinai  lh(^  British  and 
his  nationalist  extremists.  He  had  the  politicial  simsi^  lio  riadizi'  Gud; 
without  British  support  Traq  would  be  badly  olT  in  ;Iu(h'.  oI’  hosl.ik^  mdgln 
hours,  while  he  also  realized,  unlike  most  Traqis,  tliati  (hna,!/  Brita.in  did 
in  fact  intend  to  give  up  her  mandate  sooner  or  lahu'  and  t.Iuit  th<m  lui 
would  have  no  High  Commissioner  to  fall  back  on  in  la^sixa*!  of  intmaud 
affairs.  He  fully  understood  the  importance  of  tlu^  Middk^  Knplira.Uas,  and 
with  some  success  attempted  to  conciliate  the  trilxvs.  Ib^  rmuh',  misiaiki^s, 
as  was  inevitable.  At  times  he  allowed  political  conskhMadions  too  much 
weight  in  administrative  affairs.  His  attempts  to  aexiuiri^  kind  for  Iiimsidl' 
—for  he  had  no  private  fortune— laid  him  open  to  mimmu,  was 
almost  certainly  not  guiltless  of  mtrigues  against  ,lbn  SaMd,  in  eomixiny 
with  his  brother,  the  Amir  'Abdullah  of  Transjordan.  But  Ids  (kwotiou 
to  Ms  adopted  country  was  undoubted;  and,  despite^,  (xuaisiomd  lapM(‘H, 
e  md  Htch  his  wagon,  to  a  star’.  His  personal  o.hanu  was  iiivaluahU', 
no  tess  with  the  wUd  tribesman  than  with  tlus  Jiiglu^st  in  the  land  in 
togland.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  but  for  hitn,  ’izwi  would  si, ill  have 
been  awaitmg  her  independence  at  the  time  of  writing  in  J  illir). 

And  yet  his  end  was  unhappy.  During  his  state  visit  to  Mnghind  in 
the  summer  of  1933,  which  in  itself  was  a  great  Huezeess,  tln^  Lsyian 
troubles  came  to  a  head;  and  here  it  should  be  me.utioned  that  during  l;ho 
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foregoing  year  he  had  done  his  utmost  to  bring  about  a  satisfactory  solu¬ 
tion.  He  attempted  to  intervene  from  England  and  only  succeeded  in 
irritating  his  Cabinet  in  Baghdad.  Though  a  sick  man,  he  broke  off  his 
cure  in  Switzerland  and  returned  to  Baghdad  at  the  end  of  July ;  but  he 
was  too  late  to  influence  the  situation  or  to  stop  the  Army,  which  had  by 
now  decided  on  an  Assyrian  massacre.  He  was  indeed  still  suspect  to  the 
Hraqi  Ministers  and  others  on  account  of  his  supposed  pro-British  feelings ; 
and,  during  the  tumultuous  reception  given  to  the  troops  on  their  return  to 
Mosul  and  Baghdad  after  their  crushing  of  the  so-called  revolt,  his  name 
was  seldom  acclaimed.  Indeed  it  w^as  even  hinted  that  his  abdication  was 
forthcoming.  He  left  Baghdad  disillusioned  and  almost  unnoticed  on  the 
31st  August,  1933,  and  he  died  in  Geneva  eight  days  later.  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  only  son  Ghazi,  aged  21,  who  had  been  educated  at  Harrow 
and  at  the  'Iraqi  Military  College. 

(2)  The  Middle  Euphrates  District  of  ^  Iraq 

The  Middle  Euphrates  area  was  practically  all  contained  in  the  Diwaniyah 
Liwa,  which  was  the  most  important  and — from  the  point  of  view  of 
administration— the  most  difficult  province  of  Iraq.  The  district  began 
a  little  way  south-east  of  the  Hindiyah  barrage  and  ran  to  Samawah,  a 
distance,  as  the  crow  flies,  of  about  sixty  miles.  In  this  area  the  Euphrates 
poured  its  waters  into  a  series  of  marshes  and  the  main  stream  was  lost. 
The  various  streams  united  again  a  little  way  above  Samawah.  These 
marshes  were  sown  with  rice  as  the  waters  receded  after  the  annual  rise 
of  the  river  (about  May).  On  the  edges  of  the  marshes  there  were  many 
groves  of  date  palms.  During  the  period  of  the  flood  the  country  was 
impassable  except  for  one  or  two  recently  constructed  roads,  while 
throughout  the  year  communications  were  difficult.  Apart  from  the  marsh 
area,  which  included  the  qadas  (sub-districts)  of  Shamiyah  and  Abu  Sak- 
hayr,  there  were  in  the  Diwaniyah  Liwa  two  other  important  areas  (1) 
the  Dagharrah  canal  in  Afaj  Qada  (some  fifty  miles  to  the  east  of  the 
marsh  area)  and  (2)  Rumaythah,some  fifteen  miles  north-west  of  Samawah, 
to  which  qada  it  belonged.  At  the  end  of  the  War  of  1914-18  these  two 
areas  wcu-o  mainly  derelict,  as  the  canals  which  irrigated  them  had  been 
ncglectcid.  After  the  building  of  the  Dagharrah  barrage  in  1926,  however, 
there  was  an  improvement.  This  barrage  controlled  the  waters  of  the 
Hillah  cjanal,  which,  after  taking  off  from  the  Euphrates  at  the  Hindiyah 
barrage,  itself  divided  into  the  Afaj  and  Diwaniyah  branches  at  the  Dag- 
harrab  barrage',.  The  Diwaniyah  branch  watered  the  Rumaythah  area. 
The  Icoy  to  most  of  the  problems  in  Diwaniyah  Liwa  was  water. 

Th(i  I  high  dad- Basrah  railway  ran  from  Hillah  to  Diwaniyah  and  thence 
to  Rumaythah,  Samawah,  Ur  (near  Nasiriyah). 

During  Turkish  times  the  whole  of  the  liwa,  and  in  particular  the  marsh 
area,  had  been  out  of  control.  One  of  the  main  reasons  was  the  lack  of 
communications.  The  tribes,  the  most  important  of  which  were  the  Fatlah 
and  the  Khazayl,  apart  from  their  natural  independence  of  spirit,  were 
greatly  under  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Cities  of  Karbala  and  Najaf. 
These  places  were,  of  course,  Shi'i,  whereas  the  Turks  were  Sunnis,  while 
the  religious  leaders  (known  as  mujtahidm)  mainly  of  Persian  origin. 
During  the  War  ahnost  complete  anarchy  ruled  here.  The  tribes  saw 
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little  or  nothing  of  the  War,  as  no  British  troops  passed  this  \V!U'.  I  luh'ed, 
a  Turkish  officer  actually  held  out  at  Hillah  until  the  Armistice.  I’liis  was 
of  importance,  as  the  Euphrates  tribes,  unlike  those  on  tla’i  I  igris,  kjiw 
nothing  of  the  strength  of  British  arms. 

A  start  -was  made  with  administering  the  area  in  U)l  i),  a, ml  fail-  pi-ogr(>ss 
was  achieved,  but  in  1920  the  Arab  Kevolt  broke'-  out.  I (.  a,(^l,iia!ly  s(,a.r(ed 
at  Rumaythah  and  spread  rapidly  all  over  tlx^  JVIi(l(ll<i  Eii|>lira.(.o.s  and 
thence  to  other  places  in 'Iraq.  The  causes  ofthe  revolt  won'  (I)  tiu'  restive¬ 
ness  of  the  tribes  against  being  brought  under  control ;  (2)  rc'ligion.s  projia- 
ganda  from  the  Holy  Cities ;  (3)  Faysal’s  (orliisfolIow<a'H’)  propa.ga,nda.  and 
money  (the  latter  supplied  by  the  British)  from  Syria..  Nearly  a.ll  ilni 
tribes  took  part,  but  the  leader  was  'Abdu’l-Wahid  a.l-najjT  Sikkil.r  of 
the  Eatlah,  while  Sayyid  Nur  (of  religious  sanctity)  siq)]ili<'d  nineli  of  the 
funds.  (Say3dd  Nur,  who  was  an  uxorious  old  man  with  a.  host  of  .sons, 
afterwards  lost  importance  owing  to  quarrels  among  his  soms.) 

The  revolt  was  crushed  not  without  difficulty  and  not  wil.liouli  sotba,(d<s 
— ^notably  a  reverse  sustained  by  a  column  oiM'-rating  mvii-  .Aim  Knkha.yr 
in  which  a  large  number  of  men  of  the  Manelu^stor  Ib'.giinent.  were  killed 
or  taken  prisoner.  'Abdu’l-Wahid  was  condcunne^d  l.o  (h'ath  l>y  e()nrt 
martial  but  soon  received  a  free  pardon. 

In  1921  another  start  was  made  with  the  administration  of  this  iin'a.,  a.nd 
despite  many  difficulties  much  progress  was  achiovt'd  onc('.  a-gain.  Fortilical 
Government  posts  were  bmlt  at  several  places;  e.g.  iSha,nuya.li,  Fa.ysa.lTvah, 
Ghammas,  Rumaythah  and  Afaj ;  and  a  fcw  roads  wen-e  ma.de.'  In'din’ 
course  land  revenue  began  to  be  collected  and  ,l)IwanTya.h  b<'ea,m('  i.lui 
richest  land  revenue  produemg  area  in  'Iraq — mainly  IVot'ii  I.Ik^  rice  c.n  ij  )h. 

Apart  from  the  water  questions,  the  ehief  difficnlti<'.H  woiv  the.  inmimer- 
able  and  intricate  land  disputes.  These  disputes  wer(\  b(d;w(‘(m  the  l.i-ibi^s 
and  within  the  tribes— mainly  about  boundaries,  iriiov  weia'  exti'a- 
ordinarUy  difficult  to  solve,  and  though  two  British  Adniinistralive.  In- 
spectors,  G.  C.  Hitching  and  A.  H.  Ditchburn,  did  ('.xecdli'iit  work  in  this 
connexion,  much  remained  to  be  settled  when  the  mandate  ('ixh'd  in  1 9:(2. 

Gradually  political  feeling  in  this  area  ceased  to  be  directed  a,ga.inst 
the  British  and  began  to  be  directed  instead  again, st  tlui  '1  ra.(|T  ( lovermiu'idi 
mBaghdad.  The  mam  grievances  of  the  tribes  wore, :  (1)  eornnition  in  th(( 
admimstration  (there  was  one  notoriously  corrupt  Mutasa,rrif) ;  (2)  inter¬ 
ference  by  Baghdadis  in  the  settlement  of  land  casoH  for  r(>a,son.s  of  polil.ieal 
or  pnvate  gain  (even  when  cases  were  justly  settled,  one.  party  alwn.ys  felt 
aggrieved) ;  (3)  dislike  of  the  idea  of  conscription  (a  eonse.ripi.ion  la'w  was 
eventaally  passed  m  1934) ;  (4)  a  feeling  that,  though  tlu^y  bad  borm^  tln^ 
brmt  of  the  1920  rebelhon,  it  was  the  Baghdadi  polifahu'an.H  who  wmre.  (,h.! 
ffi^rU^eni  ^  ^  tribes  wore  not  ade((uat('ly  r(>pre,s<>id.(fd 

r^lized  the  danger  from  the.  Middhi  Euphra,te.H  and 
did  his  best  to  concihate  tribal  opinion.  On  the  whoh^  he  was  lliirlv 

sprmg  of  1933  won  them  over  from  a  sullen  indilTerc'.nee,  to  a  gi'iinine 
Elections  in  'Iraq,  though  nominally  free,  w<',re  not  ho  in  ^■n•i  U’li., 

Himply  bdd  by  the 
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enthusiasm.  Unfortunately,  after  his  death,  there  was  no  one  left  in 
Baghdad  who  would  take  the  trouble  to  try  to  understand  the  tribes. 
Trouble  threatened  in  the  summer  of  1933  when  Fay  sal  was  away  in 
England,  and  possibly  it  was  only  averted  by  the  Assyrian  troubles  in  the 
north.  Thereafter,  the  discontent  went  on  simmering,  and  it  boiled  over 
in  1935.  The  Government  would  have  been  faced  by  an  impossible  situa¬ 
tion  if  only  the  tribes  had  been  united  and  had  risen  simultaneously,  but 
they  did  not.  At  the  end  of  March  1935, '  AbduT-Wahid  of  the  Fatlah  and 
ShaMan  al-'Atiyah  on  the  Dagharrah  Canal  gave  trouble.  'AbduT-WahId 
was  by  far  the  cleverest  tribal  politician  in  'Iraq,  but  he  was  distrusted 
by  the  majority  of  the  tribes.  He  was  extremely  ambitious,  and  was 
definitely  aiming  at  the  establishment  of  tribal  supremacy  in  'Iraq.  He 
cut  the  roads  in  the  marsh  area,  besieged  (though  he  did  not  actually 
attack)  the  police  in  several  places,  and  generally  defied  the  Government. 
Incidentally,  no  land  revenue  was  paid  in  this  area  for  months.  Sha'lan 
al-'x4tiyah  was  a  different  character— honest  and  religious — and  for  many 
years  he  had  had  little  to  do  with  Baghdad.  Faysal,  who  knew  of  his 
influence,  induced  him  to  become  a  member  of  parliament  in  Baghdad; 
but  before  he  consented  he  consulted  the  mujtahidln  in  Karbala  to  ascer¬ 
tain  whether  it  was  or  was  not  haram  (forbidden)  to  serve  a  Sunni  Govern¬ 
ment.  His  main  grievances  were  water  and  land  disputes.  A  notoriously 
unjust  decision  in  an  important  land  case  in  1933  had  effectively  destroyed 
the  trust  of  the  tribes  in  the  justice  of  the  Government.  He  seized  the 
Dagharrah  barrage  which  controlled  the  waters  of  the  Afaj  and  Diwaniyah 
(canals.  At  first  it  was  intended  to  crush  the  rising  by  force ;  but,  perhaps 
fortunatedy,  it  was  suspected  that  the  Army  was  unreliable  and,  as  a 
result,  a  (‘ompi’omise  was  patched  up.  'Abdul-Wahid  and  Sha'lan  came 
u[)  to  Baghdad  to  pay  their  respects  to  the  King ;  but  they  came  with  180 
(ars  full  Of  armed  tilbesmen,  which  hardly  suggested  that  they  were 
(dther  unsuspicious  or  entirely  submissive. 

Tlie  m^xt  trouble  occairred  in  the  Rumaythah  area.  Here  the  tribes, 
notably  tlu^  turbident  Dhawahin,  having  seen  the  partial  success  of 
'AbduT-WaliTd  and  Sha'lan,  thought  that  they  might  be  able  to  obtain 
somdhing  for  themsedves.  They  cut  the  railway  and  the  telegraph. 
lJnfi)i'tunat(f  y  .tor  themselves  their  revolt  was  unconsolidated  and  isolated, 
and  th(‘-  (h)vmmi,ent  were  able  to  deal  with  it  fairly  easily,  by  the  use  of 
a.eroplaiu^s  which  dropped  bombs  somewhat  indiscriminately.  Incidentally 
a  Britisli  R.A.F.  aeroplane  was  shot  down  by  mistake.  The  tribesmen 
apologiz<Ml  and  declared  that  they  had  no  quarrel  with  the  British.  (It  was 
a  very  sculous  mistake  to  allow  a  British  aeroplane  to  fly  over  a  disturbed 
ar(^a.) 

'PIh!  rcivolt.  to  have  spread  to  the  Muntafiq  further  down  the 

I<]ui)hrat(^.s.  This  liwa,  too,  had  given  much  trouble  to  the  Turks,  but  had 
l)c(ui  fairly  poaoeful  since.  Here  the  trouble  was  purely  agrarian— dis¬ 
putes  iKitweon  absenteo  landlords  (the  Sa'dun  family)  and  the  Shaykhs, 
and  between  the  Sliaykhs  themselves  and  the  cultivators.  This  trouble 
started  as  a  result  of  tlio  Turks’  policy  of  divide,  ei  impera  when  they  gave 
ail  th('.  ti'ibal  lands  to  an  alien  though  powerful  family.  Little  progress  was 
made  in  tlic  solution  of  this  big  question,  and  a  land  settlement  commission, 
consisting  entirely  of  'Iraqis,  failed  badly  in  1931-2. 
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The  situation  in  this  Middle  EuphratcH  a.s  it  wan  <l(^vcl()piiig  in 
1935,  threatened  to  become  of  international  inipoi'tjUKa^  in  jw  nuioli  as  this 
area  was  traversed  not  only  by  the  railway  b<d.\v(X‘ii  lla,gli(la,(l  and  Ibisrali 
but  also  by  the  air  route  between  England  and  India. 


(iii)  The  Admission  of  Turkey  and  Afghauistsin  to  MemlMu-siiip  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  and  the  Election  of  Turkey  to  a,  .S<uit.  <»n  (h(^ 
Council  (1932-4) 

In  the  original  membership  of  the  Loa,giio,  in  v\  lii(di  (Ih^  Htaten  of 
Europe,  Latin  America  and  the  Ear  East  wim'.  already  r(i[)reH(nded 
in  force,  the  sole  representative  of  the  Islanndi  World  was  l*er.sia..  At 
the  moment  when  the  League  officially  came  into  (^xisleiua^  witli  tli(> 
coming  into  force  of  the  Peace  Treaty  of  V(M-Haill(iK  on  the  lotli 
January,  1920,  the  Hijaz,  which  had  ra,,nk(Ml  during  the.  tVa,r  of 
191A-18  and  at  the  Peace  Conference  of  Paris  as  oiu^  of  tln^  Allied 
Powers,  failed  to  qualify  for  membership  of  tlu^  Ir'agini  owing  to 
lOng  Husayn’s  refusal  to  ratify  the  Treaty,  in  whieli  (In.,  (  Avenant 

was  included  A  Turkey— or  at  any  rate  the  Turkish  Nationalists  under 
the  leadership  of  Mustafa  Kemal  Pasha-had  l.alven  up  amis  again 
against  the  Allies  f  Syria,  under  the  leadershij)  of  th<^  AiiiTr  l<’a.\’sal  h. 
Husayn,  was  preparing  to  resist  a  French  atliaek  Afghan istan  wa.s 

stiU  smarting  under  the  failure  of  her  recent  attack  upon  the  Brillsh 

Lidian  Empire,!  and  Egypt  under  the  failure  of  her  txaaml,  insurme 
tion  agamst  a  British  domination;'''  the  Inuiiu  Yahya.  of  Sun'a,  had 
never  accepted  the  armistice  with  Great  Britain  to  which  his  Turkish 
suzerams  and  comrades-in-arms  had  momenta, rily  Ixam  eonuH'lled 

tosubscribe;nheImam'Abdul-'AzIzb.Sahal<,ftheNa,j,lwam  hound 
by  a  treatywhich  placed  the  control  of  his  foreign  policy  in  tlu^  Brif.ish 

Governments  hands,’  and  his  political  horizon  did  not  v(d.  (extend 
beyond  the  mtenor  of  the  Arabian  Peninsula.  This  was  tlio  situa,l,ion 
at  the  opening  of  the  year  1920;  but  fifteen  years  la,(er,  at  tim  opening 
e  year  1935  pohtical  landscape  in  the  Middle  10;, .st  woio  an 

IS  Afor'^f  appearance.  By  ll.at,  datcy  Turl«^v,  'Ira,, 

and  _^ghamstan  were  members  of  the  Ixiaguc;  and  it  wan  now 
ma  es  y  only  a  question  of  time  for  the  aicconiplislu'd  hud  of  ihe 

e^pafon  of  ,1,0,  froo.  the  British  tl 't 

=  vol.  i,  pp.  293-6. 

and  II.  “  ^  of  the  Peace  Conference  of  Paris,  vol.  vi,  (Ihapler  I,  I'iuI.h  I  B 

;  See  the  Survey  for  1920-3,  pp.  376-85  ” 

;  sSthe?r«S/^S“  'V- 

O'p,  cit,  pp.  282-^3.  ^  ^  ■ 
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followed  by  the  emancipation  of  Syria  from  the  French  mandate^ 
and  the  emancipation  of  Egypt  from  the  remaining  British  hens  upon 
her  sovereign  independence.^  Meanwhile,  the  Sa'udi  Dual  Monarchy 
of  Najd-Hijaz  and  the  Zaydi  Power  in  the  Yaman  had  divided  the 
greater  part  of  Ai-abia  between  them  and  had  settled  their  relations 
with  one  another.®  The  time  could  now  be  foreseen  when  at  least 
eight  Islamic  countries  of  the  Middle  East  would  be  playing  an  active 
part,  as  fully  qualified  members,  in  the  international  comity  of  states. 

A  long  step  in  this  direction  was  taken  during  the  period  under  re¬ 
view,  when  Turkey,  'Iraq  and  Afghanistan  were  successively  admitted 
to  membership  of  the  League.  The  admission  of  'Iraq  is  recorded  in 
another  chapter  in  the  present  part  of  this  volume.*  The  admission 
of  Turkey  and  Afghanistan  remains  to  be  recorded  in  this  place. 

The  entry  of  these  two  last-mentioned  countries  into  the  League 
was  of  special  significance  because  of  its  bearing  on  the  foreign  policy 
of  Russia.  Feelings  of  hostility  and  suspicion  towards  the  Western 
Powers  contmued  to  animate  Turkey  and  Afghanistan — and  like¬ 
wise  Persia, — even  after  they  had  each  emerged  from  the  melee  of 
the  War  of  1914-18  and  the  early  post-war  years;  and  this  more  or 
less  uniform  state  of  mind  had  the  identical  effect,  which  has  been 
described  in  an  earlier  volume,®  of  driving  all  three  countries  into 
the  arms  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Thereafter,  their  association  with  their 
gigantic  northern  neighbour  gradually  became  less  close,  or  at  any 
rate  less  exclusive,  as  their  passions  cooled  and  their  relations  with 
other  neighbours  improved ;  yet  they  all  remained  chary  of  taking 
any  step  which  would  have  involved  a  serious  divergence  of  then- 
foreign  policy  from  that  of  Moscow.  Accordingly,  their  foreign 
policy  continued  to  be  strongly  influenced  by  that  attitude  of  aloof¬ 
ness  from  the  League  of  Nations  which  was  one  of  the  leading  features 
in  the  policy  of  the  Soviet  Government  from  the  time  of  the  inaugura¬ 
tion  of  the  League  until  the  Japanese  outbreak  in  the  Par  East  in  the 
autumn  of  1931.  This  consideration  did  not  so  much  affect  Persia, 
who  had  already  joined  the  League  before  entering  into  her  entente 
with  the  Soviet  Union  in  1921 ;  but  it  did,  no  doubt,  considerably 
affect  Turkey  and  Afghanistan;  and,  in  this  light,  the  respective 

'  8cc  lilic  tiwwAj  for  1925,  vol.  i,  Part  III,  section,  (vii) ;  the  Smvey  for  1928, 
Part  HI  B,  Kcction  (vii);  the  Survey  for  1930,  Part  III,  section  (iv);  the 
I»rosont  voluiiio,  section  (vii)  of  this  part.  . 

“  See  the  Survey  for  1925,  vol.  i,  Part  III,  section  (i) ;  the  Survey  for  1928, 
Pa.rt  III  B,  section  (i) ;  and  the  Survey  for  1930,  Part  III,  section  (ii). 

"  Sec  section  (xii)  of  this  part  of  the  present  volume. 

Sec  sec.tion  (ii)  (d)  of  this  part  above. 

“  The  Survey  for  1928,  Part  III  B,  section  (xiii),  pp.  358-74. 
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dates  of  their  entry  into  the  League  assume  a  (xvftuin  sigiiili(!;uu;o. 
Turkey’s  admission  to  membership  of  the  League,  on  (lie  181b  duly, 
1932,  took  place  less  than  a  year  after  the  introduetioii  of  (be  mili(,a.M(i 
Japanese  policy  in  the  Ear  East;  and  this  Japaiuisci  polio, one 
of  the  ma,in  factors^  in  bringing  about  that  changes  in  liuHsia.n  poli((y 
which  culminated  in  the  Soviet  Union’s  own  entry  itilo  iJni  I  joa,gii(i  on 
the  18th  September,  1934.^  This  latter  event,  in  i(.s  (aim,  wa.s  im¬ 
mediately  followed  by  Afghanistan’s  entry  into  (be  bea.gni’:  on  (be 
27th  September,  1934.  Thus  Turkey’s  entry  inay  bo  rogaaalml  a,K  a, 
prelude,  and  Afghanistan’s  as  a  sequel,  to  that  oC  Itussia.. 

Apart  from  their  response  to  Russian  inll nonce,  tiu/rnrks  luwl  (boir 
own  ideas  about  the  League,  and  their  conversion  (o  a,  boliof  in  (lie 
value  of  the  League  was  a  slow  process.  To  begin  wi(b,  (bi^  Middle 
Eastern  peoples  were  inclined  to  fight  shy  of  the  Lea,gno  on  (Jio  ground 
that  it  was  a  hypocritically  camouflaged  instirumeid.  oC  \Ves(,oi'n 
Imperialism;  and  it  was  not  unnatm-al  that  (bo  L<'a,guo  should 
appear  in  this  unfavourable  light  from  a  Middle  Uislrorn  angle  of 
vision,  in  which  the  League  looked  lOm  <a  doviee  of  (bo  vio(,orions 
AlHed  and  Associated  Powers  for  cloaking  their  iinperiabsdo  do-signs 
upon  the  conquered  Arabic  provinces  of  the  Ottounm  Einpii-o  undiu' 
the  specious  guise  of  mandates. 

The  original  policy  of  Mustafa  Kemal  a,nd  his  oompa.nio.nH  in 
Turkey  was  to  adopt  the  social  and  mental  appa,ral,uH  of  (bo  VV<'H(,orn 
World  wholesale  in  order  the  better  to  liold  (,hoir  own  againsli 
Western  Imperiahsm.  And  this  policy  did  not  ehango  a,t  o.iua'.  altor 
the  conclusion  of  peace,  on  the  Turks’  own  terms,  ho(,woon  'rurkoy 
and  the  Allied  Powers  in  1923-4.  It  was  only  gradua,lly  (ba(.  (be 
soreness  in  Turkish  minds  was  assuaged  by  the  sottloinoni!  in  1 92(i  oC 
the  Turco-British  controversy  over  the  Ihireo-' lra<|T  fronl.ior-*  and 
the  settlement  in  1929  of  the  Turco-Erench  conti-oversy  over  (lie 
Turco-Syrian  frontier*  and  the  settlement  in  1930  of  all  (bo  out- 


i,  j  also  other  powerful  factors  a,(i  work.  'I’iic  «roua<l 

had  been  prepared  for  this  change  in  Russian  foreign  policy  by  (,ho  victory  of 
St^,  in  1927,  over  Trotsky,  Zinoviev  and  Kamenev  in  (,lie  internal  Hl.ruinri,, 
between  these  latter  advocates  of  a  policy  of  worlil-revoludoa  ,i,n(l  (,licir 
opponents  who  advocated  a  policy  of  good-neighhourliuoHH  wi(,h  (,lic  ( l.apii.aliHl, 

die  gains  of  the  (loauuuaiKt  l{, evolution 
witlm  the  Union  s  own  borders  (see  Survey  for  1027,  Parli  1 1  lb  sect, km  fi  i 
pp.  -48  56).  Agam,  the  eflect  of  the  Japanese  outbreak  in  1,h«  li\-i,r  Ibwl,  unon' 
E^sian  forei^  policy  was  subsegnently  reinforced  by  the  b  ,  t  ' 

National-Socialist  Eevolntion  in  Germany 

3  See  the  present  voliune.  Part  III  B,  section  (i). 

See  the  Survey  for  1925,  vol.  i,  Part  III,  section  (xi). 

p.ri  nulSTvf  ^  ^ 
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standing  controversies  between  Turkey  and  Greece  and  even  then, 
when  the  general  improvement  in  Turkey’s  relations  with  her  neigh¬ 
bours  began  to  have  its  effect  upon  the  Turldsh  attitude  towards  the 
League,  this  attitude  remained,  at  first,  rather  high  and  mighty. 

The  Turkish  Government  appear  to  have  intimated  at  one  stage 
that  Turkey  would  be  willing  to  join  the  League  on  condition  of 
being  assured  of  a  permanent  seat  on  the  Council;  later,  Turkey 
seems  to  have  reduced  her  claim  to  a  demand  for  a  ‘semi-permanent’ 
seat;‘^  but  her  entry  into  the  League  did  not  become  practical 
politics  till  she  waived  all  special  stipulations  except  a  request  that, 
on  the  precedent  already  set  in  the  admission  of  Mexico,®  the  initia¬ 
tive  shoxrld  take  the  form  of  an  invitation  from  Geneva  and  not  of  an 
application  from  Angora.  On  this  basis,  on  the  1st  July,  1932,  when 
the  Assembly  of  the  League  was  sitting  in  extraordinary  session  on 
account  of  the  Sino- Japanese  dispute,^  a  resolution,  declaring  that 
Turkey  fulfilled  the  general  conditions  laid  down  in  Article  1  of  the 
Covenant  for  a  state  to  become  a  member  of  the  League,  and  pro¬ 
posing  to  the  Assembly  that  Turkey  should  be  invited  to  enter  the 
League,  was  moved  by  Senor  de  Madariaga  (Spain)  and  seconded  by 
Monsieur  Mikhalakopoulos  (Greece),  with  the  support  of  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  twenty-seven  other  countries.  On  the  6th  July,  the 
Assembly  itself  adopted  a  resolution  in  this  sense ;  this  resolution  was 
immediately  communicated  to  the  Turkish  Government ;  and  on  the 
9th  July  the  Turkish  Government  addressed  a  note®  to  the  Secretary- 
General,  informing  him  that  Turkey  was  prepared  to  become  a 
member  of  the  League  ‘and  that  obligations  assumed  by’  her  ‘under 
the  treaties  concluded  hitherto,  including  those  concluded  with 
states  non-members  of  the  League,’  were  ‘in  no  way  incompatible 
with  the  duties  of  a  member  of  the  League’.  In  the  same  note 
the  Turkish  Government  referred  to  Turkey’s  special  position  re¬ 
sulting  from  ‘military  obligations  ensuing  from  the  conventions 
signed  at  Lausanne  on  the  24th  July,  1923’,®  and  to  the  correspon¬ 
dence  on  the  interpretation  of  Article  16  of  the  Covenanf^  which  had 

'  Sc'.c  tlio  (Purvey  for  1030,  Part  II  B,  sootion  (iii). 

■  Por  tlui  nature  of  the  ‘setni-pormanenf  seats  on  the  League  Council,  and. 
the  c.iroumHtanc.os  ol  their  invention,  see  the  Survey  for  1926,  Part  I  A, 
section  (i).  ”  See  the  Survey  for  1933,  p.  330. 

‘  See  the  Survey  for  1932,  Part  V,  section  (iv)  (c)  (2). 

’’  Text  in  League  of  Nations  Official  Journal,  Special  Supplement  No.  102, 

pi>.  21-2. 

"  iS(>.c  the  .History  of  the  Peace  Gonference  of  Paris,  vol.  vi.  Chapter  I,  Part  II. 
TJic  Hubscciuent  Turldsh  demand  for  the  abrogation  of  the  Straits  Convention 
will  ho  dealt  with  in  a  later  volume. 

■'  Text  in  the  Survey  for  1925,  vol.  ii,  p.  451 ;  see  also  the  Survey  for  p.  8. 
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passed,  on  the  1st  Decemher,  1925,  and  the  8th  .Eobniad’y,  1921!, 
between  the  German  Government  and  the  other  |)art.i<\s  to  the 
negotiations  that  eventually  resulted  in  the  Locarno  Pa,et.  On  the 
18th  July,  when  this  Turldsh  note  was  coiniuunieatical  to  the  As¬ 
sembly,  Turkey  was  admitted  forthwith  to  meinherslii  p  of  the  la^-igue 
by  a  rmanimous  vote  of  the  forty-three  states  that  were  repres(aii;o(l 
on  this  occasion. 

In  September  1934,  at  the  fifteenth  ordinary  meeting  of  tlu'  L(«i,gue 
Assembly,  the  ‘semi-permanent’  seat  on  the  Council  which  ha,(l  Ixx’iji 
reserved  for  an  Asiatic  country  fell  to  be  re-allotted  by  a.  new  elcxd.ioji. 
The  first  candidate  to  challenge  the  re-election,  of  China.,  who  wa.s 
then  in  occupation  of  the  seat,  was  Persia;  but  J.ku'sia,  wil.lulrcnv  her 
candidature  upon  the  announcement  that  Turkey  was  sta,n  ( 1  i  ng .  W  h  en 
the  votes  were  taken  on  the  17th  September,  China  failed  (io  sec.uix'i  (,h(i 
two-thirds  majority  which  was  required  to  render  her  re-eligible,  a,n(l 
Turkey  was  elected  to  fill  the  vacant  Asiatic  scat.  Iba-  <!a,ndida.(.nre 
had  been  actively  supported  by  her  close  friend  Greece,  a.nd  hersnexx'ss 


was  hailed  in  the  Greek  press  with  warm  expressions  of  sa,ti,sfa.<d.ion. 

As  for  Afghanistan,  her  entry  into  the  League  was  perlm.[).s  ixv 
tarded  by  the  rather  erratic  course  of  her  post-wa,r  history,  in  which 
King  Amanu’llah’s  furore  of  ‘Westernization’  had  evoked  a,  conav- 
spondingly  violent  reaction.^  In  the  same  pixHapiliate  ina.nn(u', 
Afghanistan  eventually  applied  for  admission  to  t.lu!  L('.a,gu(\  in 
September  1934,  by  telegram.  The  Assembly  good-huniouiaxlly 
responded  in  the  same  vein ;  and  the  receipt  of  tbe  Afgliaiii  (.(degra.m 
on  the  25th  September  was  followed  by  the  admission  of  A(gha.niHtain 
to  membership  on  the  27th,  on  the  unanimous  vote  of  ^lh(^  fort.v-sev(ui 
countries  which  were  represented  at  the  sitting. 

The  entry  of  Turkey  and  Afghanistan  into  a  wider  eircki  of  inter¬ 
national  relations  was  not  offset  by  any  weakening  of  tluur  <ixi,sting 
ties  with  their  neighbours.  On  the  28th  July,  1930,  rati (ica,(, ions  w(un 

exchanged  of  a  protocol  which  had  been  signed  on  the  17th  I  )(',<•, (unlxu', 

of  the  Turco-Ruasian  trealy  of  friendship 
of  the  17th  December,  1925  and  a  pair  of  Turco- Persian  i.nxities 
to  replace  the  treaty  of  the  22nd  April,  192(1,3  were  sigrnxl  a,t  Angora’, 
on  the  5th  November,  1932.^  ^ 

These  new  treaties  set  the  seal  upon  a  recent  substantia,!  improve¬ 
ment  m  Turco-Persian  relations,  which  had  hitherto  been  troubled 


*  See  the  Survey  for  1930,  pp.  182-8. 

See  the  Survey  for  1925,  vol.  i,  p.  526. 

*  Op.  cil,  pp.  545-6. 

Texts  in  Oriente  Moderno,  January  1933,  pp.  22-4. 
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by  tlie  unsettled  state  of  the  Turco-Persian  frontier.^  On  the  ethno¬ 
graphical  map,  this  frontier  was  merely  one  of  several  arbitrary 
political  lines  of  division  partitioning  Kurdistan;^  and  the  long- 
sustained  resistance  of  the  Kurds  on  the  Turkish  side  of  the  line  to 
the  new  Turkish  Republic’s  policy  of  ‘Turoification’,  in  the  intolerant 
manner  of  Western  Nationalism,  had  exacerbated  certain  lone- 
standing  boundary-disputes  between  the  Turkish  and  the  Persian 
Governm.ents.^  A  Turco-Persian  agreement,  definitively  settling  the 
boundary,  was  signed  at  Tihran  on  the  23rd  January,  1932,  simul¬ 
taneously  witli  an  arbitration  and  conciliation  treaty.  And  it  was  the 
ratification  of  these  instruments  by  the  Great  National  Assembly 
at  Angora  on  the  18th  June,  1932,  that  opened  the  way  for  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  new  Turco-Persian  treaty  of  friendship  on  the  following 
5th  November.  This  improvement  in  Turco-Persian  relations  was 
symbolized  in  a  visit  which  was  paid  to  Turkey  by  Riza  Shah  Pahlawi 
in  Jxme  1934— an  historic  occasion,  since  this  was  the  first  time  in  his 
life  that  Riza  Shah  had  ever  gone  abroad.  On  another  frontier, 
Turkey’s  relations  with  a  neighbour  were  improved  by  the  signature, 
on  the  27th  October,  1932,  of  a  Turco-Prench  agreement^  for  the 
working  of  the  Baghdad  Railway,  whose  track  was  so  awkwardly 
interlaced  with  the  line  of  the  Turco-Syiian  frontier.''"  Similarly,  as 
between  Afghanistan  and  her  neighbours,  the  Afghan-British  treaty 
of  tlie  22nd  November,  1921,^  was  confirmed  in  1930^  on  behalf  of 
King  Muhammad  Nadir  Shah  {regnabat  1929-33),®  while  the  Afghan- 
Russian  treaties  of  the  28th  February,  1921,^  and  the  31st  August, 
1926,^^  were  reinforced  by  the  signature  of  a  new,  Afghan-Russian 
treaty of  neutrality  and  reciprocal  non-aggression  on  the  24th  June, 
193L 


(iv)  The  Dispute  between  Persia  and  Great  Britain  over 
Bahrayn  (1937-34) 

The  Bahrayn  group  of 'islands— situated  in  the  Persian  Gulf  off 
tlie  coast  of  continental  Arabia,  in  the  bay  between  the  province  of 

'  Hurvey  for  19BS,  pp.  373“-4. 

Por  tliFi  'Irrup,  anpcct  of  the  Kurdish  problem  see  section  (ii)  {h)  above. 

''  Sec  th<^  HuTvey  for  1928,  pp.  372-3;  the  Surmy  for  1930,  p.  171. 

Text  in  Oriente  Moderno,  January  i933,  pp.  20-2. 

tJub  >i8urveyfor  1925,  vol.  i,  p,  457 ;  and  the  Survey  for  1928,  pp.  332-3. 

‘‘  S(‘.e  tlu^  Survey  for  1920-3,  pp.  383-4. 

^  The  Times,  7th  May,  1930. 

**  King  Nadir  was  assassinated  on  the  8th  November,  1933,  and  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  his  son  Muhammad  Zahir  Shah. 

See  tlie  Survey  for  1920-3,  pp.  385-6. 

See  the  Survey  for  1926,  p.  362. 

Text  in  Orienie  Moderno,  September  1931,  X3p.  430-1. 
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Hasa  and  the  peninsula  of  Qatar — ^had  long  been  celebrated  Ibi-  their 
pearl-fisheries  and  were  found,  dui'ing  the  period  iimlcr  rciviow,  to 
possess  a  second  and  hitherto  unsuspected  source  of  weallh  in  t,he 
shape  of  oil-deposits.  The  inhabitants  were  Arabs,  ajid  .so  vv<u'(>  the 
reigning  fanuly — the  Al  Khalifah  of  the  'Utubi  tril)e ;  for  tlu^  Hh.nhl.s 
had  come  over  in  or  about  a.d.  1783  from  the  Arabian  mainland  a.n<l 
had  conquered  Bahrayn  from  the  Persian  Government,  which  Inwl 
held  the  islands  intermittently  during  the  seventeenth  and  (uglitcx^ntli 
centuries  (between  1622  and  1783)  by  right  of  compact  (inm  the 
Portuguese,  who  had  held  them  in  the  sixteenth  century  ( 1 .707  i 
Between  1783  and  1816,  the  possession  of  Bahrayn  wa.s  disputed 
between  the  'Utubis,  the  Sultans  of  Maskat,  and  the  Waidiribls  ;  but 
in  1816  the  'Utubis  finally  asserted  a  dominion  which  (hoy  luwc'.r 
ceased  to  retain  thereafter  down  to  the  time  of  wji(;it)g.  I(!  was  in 
1820,  four  years  after  their  definitive  acquisition  of  tlu;  i,sla.nds,  (h;d, 
the  ^  laalifah  dynasty  first  entered  into  treaty  relation, s  wi(h  (he: 
British  (i.e.,  at  that  date,  with  the  British  East  India  Gompany). 
This  treaty  of  1820  was  followed  by  others  concluded  in  1 8-17,  18, 'to, 
1861,  1880  and  1892  with  the  East  India  Company  and  i(,s  ,suc(aw.sor 
Her  Majesty’s  Government  in  India ;  and  the  effect  of  (ho.se  .suc.(a«.siv(^ 
arrangements  was  to  give  the  British  Government  an  (‘.xchi.sivci  a, ml 
for-reaching  control  over  the  foreign  relations  of  (.Ix^  Hluiykh  of 

Bahrayn,  while  leaving  him  nominally  independent  a,nd  a'd.uallv' 
autonomous.^  * 


occasions  between  1820  and  1927,  a,nd  iu  pa,r(icula.r  iu 
1869,^ the  Persian  Government  had  demurred  to  the  Briii,sh  Goviaai- 
ruent  s  treaty  relations  with  the  Shaykh  of  Bahrayn,  on  (,h<,  ground 
aat_  the  Shah  was  the  lawful  sovereign  of  the  island.s;  and  (,lu.s 
Persian  claun  and  protest  was  renewed  in  1927- -this  time  on  a,(Ha)uat 
0  a  reference  to  Bahrayn  in  a  treaty  which  the  British  Govm-iumml, 
had  just  concluded  with  Ibn  Sa'Qd. 

December,  191.7,  a.ud  (,h(^ 
-  h  May,  1927,  have  been  noticed  in  earHer  volumes  of  thi,s  .serie.s.=5 

He,,  .,1,,, 

OfSce);  Sir  A.  T  Wilson-  T7n>  Perl-  (lal.o,  II. M.  .Slatioiiery 

the  Persian  Government’s  Se  of  (hu'crHlon  l>r,wj; 

Government’s  note Tthe  Sriat 

Journal,  May  1928,  pp  605  7-  the  oJ  ■Naiumx  OffkM 

August,  1928  in  r™™,  .r  V  G-overnment’a  no(,e  of  tli,T2r.,l 

1360-3;  the  Septemhor  1928,  |>i). 

of  Nations  Official  Journal,  May  1929  pp  790  3^^^  ^'’ebmary,  1929,  in  Uaynt, 
the  Surue,  for  1925,  vol.  i,  pp^^2823:U  the  ,SWy  ,/hr  /y2,V,  pp. 
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In  the  sixth  article  of  each  of  these  treaties,  Ihn  Sa'ud  undertook  to 
refram  from  interfering  with  a  number  of  'Gulf  Chiefs’  in  treaty 
relations  with  the  British  Government,  whose  territories  were  men¬ 
tioned  by  name ;  and  one  of  the  names  on  both  lists  was  Bahrayn. 

Accordingly,  on  the  22nd  November,  1927,  the  Actmg  Minister 
for  Foreign  Affairs  at  Tihran  addressed  to  the  British  Government 
a  protest  against  the  Anglo-Sa'udi  treaty  of  the  20th  May,  1927, 
Article  6,  in  which  he  declared  that  the  Persian  claim  to  the 
sovereignty  over  Bahrayn  had  been  recognized  by  Lord  Clarendon 
in  a  communication  which  had  been  addressed  to  the  Persian 
Government  on  the  29th  April,  1869.  This  Persian  note  of  the  22nd 
November,  1927,  was  circulated  to  all  states  members  of  the  League 
of  Nations,  at  the  Persian  Government’s  request,  a  propos  of  Article 
10  of  the  Covenant.  The  British  Government  replied  in  a  note  of 
the  18th  January,  1928  (which  was  likewise  circulated),  by  refusing 
to  accept  either  the  Persian  claim  in  itself  or  the  Persian  contention 
that  this  claim  had  ever  been  admitted  by  the  British  Government — 
either  in  the  communication  referred  to  or  on  any  other  occasion.^ 

This  incident  occurred  at  a  time  when  the  British  and  Persian 
Governments  were  already  in  controversy  over  a  number  of  other 
questions— the  Persian  Government’s  attitude  toward  the  Kingdom, 
of  'Iraq‘S  and  treatment  of  the  ci-devant  Shaykh  of  Muhammarah;^ 
the  Persian  Government’s  desire  to  secure  the  abrogation  of  the 
Capitulatioxis ;  and  the  British  Government’s  desire  to  obtain  a  settle¬ 
ment  of  debt-claims  and  a  right  of  way  across  Persia  for  an  air-route 
which  the  British  Imperial  Airways  Company  was  seeking  to  open 
from  England  to  India.  A  number  of  the  outstanding  Anglo-Persian 
controversies  were  settled  by  negotiation  in  the  course  of  the  year 
1928;^  but  the  Bahrayn  controversy  was  not  among  them;  and  on 
the  28th  August,  1928,  the  Persian  Government  addressed  a  fresh 
protest^  to  the  British  Government  on  the  question  of  sovereignty, 
and  another‘s  on  the  5th  January,  1929,  against  a  newly  introduced 
regulation  by  which  any  Persian  subjects  visiting  the  islands  were 
now  required,  by  the  Shaykh’s  Government,  to  produce  passports, 
sucli  as  tliey  would  have  to  produce  in  order  to  visit  any  foreign 
country,  instead  of  being  allowed  to  visit  Bahrayn  on  the  strength 
of  permits,  entitling  them  to  travel  from  one  Persian  port  to  another, 

^  Text  of  correspondence  in  League  of  Nations  Official  Journal,  May  1928, 
pp.  605-7.  ^  See  the  Survey  for  1928,  pp.  342-6. 

See  the  Survey  for  1925,  vol.  i,  pp.  539-43;  and  the  Survey  for  1928, 
p.  353.  See  the  Survey  for  1928,  pp.  351-5. 

^  Text  in  League  of  Nations  Official  Journal,  September  1928,  pp.  1360-3, 

Text  in  League  of  Nations  Official  Journal,  March  1929,  p.  351. 
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which  had  been  customarily  issued  by  the  F(^rsi;u)  jiuthoriti(\s,  a.iid 
accepted  by  the  Bahrayni  authorities,  in  the  c^a.se  of*  !\‘rsi;in  visif,or« 
to  Bahraym.  The  Persian  note  of  the  2nd  August,  H)2S,  was  r<^pli(>(| 
to  in  a  long  British  note  of  the  18th  February,  11)29,*  in  which  fJu^ 
juridical,  as  well  as  the  historical,  arguinentH  in  tlu^  l^n\siaai  note 
were  combated  in  detail. 

Yet  another  protest  from  the  Persian  (h:)ve:niiiiorit  to  tlu^  l>ritish 
Government  was  elicited,  on  the  23rd  July,  1930,"  by  a.  statemumt, 
which  had  appeared  in  the  Press  in  the  June  of  tliat  year,  fhat  iho 
Shaykh  of  Bahrayn  had  granted  to  a  British  syndicato  a.  e-oiuH^ssion 
for  exploiting  the  possible  oil-resources  of  the  ishinds;  ajid  (Jus  was 
followed  up,  on  the  22nd  May,  1934,  by  a  similar  [)i*o(-(\s(.'*  a.ddr(\ss(Ml 
in  this  case  to  the  United  States  Government  agaJnst  a,  mnv  rc^porl, 
that  the  Shaykh  of  Bahrayn  had  granted  a  cone.ession  lo  th(^  Sl-aiuhird 
Oil  Company  of  Cahfornia.  This  latter  report  provcMl  (.o  Ix^  <x>rre(‘J,. 
Not  only  had  the  concession  to  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  CaJi 
fornia  already  been  granted,  but  oil  had  alrea^dy  Ixaai  sf  i‘u<  by  (Jx^ 
subsidiary  Bahrein  Petroleum  Company  which  had  Ixxai  f’ornuxl, 
for  exploiting  the  concession,  by  the  c()ne('.ssiona,ir(\s ;  and  a.  lii’st 
shipment  of  Bahrayin  oil  to  Japan  arrived  at  Yokolmma.  in  July 
1934.5 

This  discovery  of  a  new  source  of  wealth  in  Bahrayn  was,  no  donbi-, 
tantahzing  for  the  Persian  Government,  yet  a-  f^avsian  eJaim  (,o 
sovereignty  over  an  Arab  island  could  not  bo  (hdcauhxl  on  (Ju^ 
principle  of  nationality ;  and  the  historical  and  juridicaJ  a-rgunumts 
on  the  Persian  side  would  perhaps  hardly  conviiu^e  n  mad-ral  obscawiM', 
any  more  than  they  convinced  either  the  Shaykh  of  Bahrayn  or  his 
British  allies. 


(v)  The  Dispute  hetweeu  Persia  aud  Great  llritaiii  over  tlio  Aiijrlo- 
Persian  OU  Company’s  Concession  in  I’ersia 

The  dispute  over  the  Anglo-Persian  Oil  (Jonipaiiy’.s  (loiuu'HHion  iti 
Persia,  which  came  to  a  head  in  1932  and  was  sc^ttUul  in  l!)3:t,  was 
not  surprisirig  in  itself,  considering  the  vast  dill'erotu;(^  in  a.(^c.ompliHli- 
ments,  aims  and  outlook  that  divided  the  parties. 

The  notable  features  of  the  aifair — by  contras!/  with  t,|i<i  usual 
history  of  similar  disputes  between  Westerners  and  Ot-icaitals  ()V(m- 


2  Text  in  l^ueof  Nations  Official  Journal,  May  pt).  7<H) 
’  The  Japan  Chronicle,  19th  July,  1934. 
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similar  matters  in  the  recent  past — were  the  eventual  settlement  of 
this  dispute  by  agreement,  and  the  fact  that,  in  so  far  as  the  outcome 
was  influenced  by  high-handed  action,  the  high-handedness  was 
displayed  by  the  Oriental  party.  This  was  particularly  remarkable 
in  the  case  of  Persia,  considering  the  extremeness  of  the  degree  to 
which  the  Persians  had  been  intimidated  by  Russian  and  British 
imperialism  during  the  fifteen  years  ending  m  1921  ;i  for,  in  1932-3, 
the  disparity  of  physical  strength  between  Great  Britain  and  Persia, 
in  Great  Britain’s  favour,  was  not  appreciably  smaller  than  it  had 
been  in  the  first  and  second  decades  of  the  twentieth  century ;  and, 
in  that  recent  past.  Great  Britain — like  any  other  Western  Great 
Power  of  the  day— would  almost  certainly  have  taken  advantage  of 
her  overwhelming  superiority  in  physical  force  in  order  to  dictate 
the  terms  of  settlement  in  a  dispute  of  this  kind,  in  which  a  valuable 
British  commercial  interest  was  at  stake.  If  the  Anglo-Persian 
dispute  of  1932-3  was  settled,  as  it  was,  in  the  forum  of  the  League 
of  Nations  and  not  in  the  traditional  manner,  this  striking  change 
of  method  was  mainly  due  to  a  profoimd  change  of  outlook  which 
had  transformed  British  public  opinion  and  public  policy  since  the 
General  War  of  1914-18.  On  this  occasion  a  Western  Great  Power 
did  forgo  the  employment  of  a  traditional  means  of  asserting  its 
will  by  force — when  this  force  was  still  at  its  command — in  order  to 
submit  its  case,  and  subordinate  its  nationals’  immediate  material 
interests,  to  the  post- wax  collective  system  of  international  law 
and  order. 

The  difference  in  accomplishments  between  the  two  parties  in  this 
case  miglit  be  apprehended  at  a  glance  by  any  one  whose  eye  hap¬ 
pened  to  fall  upon  a  .Persian-made  carpet  displayed  side  by  side  with 
aji  .Kjiglish-jnade  carpet  in  an  English  shop-window,  or  again  by  any 
])a,sHengcr  on  board  a  ship  in  the  Shattu’l-'Arab  who  beheld  the  forest 
of  palm  trees,  ait  which  he  had  been  gazing  all  day,  give  way,  for  an 
i.nstant,  a,s  his  si, earner  glided  along,  to  the  Anglo-Persian  Oil  Com¬ 
pany’s  wharves  and  refineries  at  Abadan.^  The  difference  in  aim 
and  outlook  is  exemplified  in  the  difference  of  the  use  that  was  made 
of  f.lic  mineral-oil  deposits  in  Persia  by  Persian  and  by  British  enter¬ 
prise.  k’or  more  than  two  thousand  yeai-s  before  Mr.  D’Arcy  obtained 
his  cojicossion,  from  the  Persian  Government  of  the  day,  in  a.d.  1901, 
it  had  been  known  to  the  native  inhabitants  of  certain  parts  of  the 

'  See  the  l^'urvei/  for  192!!,  vol.  i,  pp.  534-5. 

“  f'or  tlio  iitipTOBHion  niiwle  upon  a  traveller  by  this  astonishing  spectacle, 
see,  for  exa.niplc,  A.  J.  Toynbee:  A  Journey  to  China  (London,  1931,  Constable), 
pp.  107-8. 
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Iranian  World^  that  there  were  reservoirs  of  natural  ^as  and  imncrai 
oil'helow  the  surface,  and  that  this  gaseous  ajid  li(nii(l  (reasu.v  of  iUe 
suh-soil  was  an  admirable  fuel  and  medicament.  plumonumon 

had  intrigued  the  ancient  Iranians  and  had  stimulaied  tluan  to  aadion, 
as  it  intrigued  and  stimulated  the  millionaire  from  (Queensland  many 
centuries  later ;  but  the  Iranians  had  applied  their  ingcMu.ity  (o  their 
discovery  of  this  natural  resource  in  a  manner  wliicdi  many  Woslnruers 
of  Mr.  D’Arcy’s  generation  would  have  regardcnl  a,s  l:iui.a.stie.  d’lio 
ancient  Iranians  imprisoned  the  escaping  gas-fumes  of  tlu^  Apsliei-on 
Peninsula  in  towers,  in  order  that  the  jet  migid.  fe(Ml  a,  p(a'petual 
flame  at  the  summit  and  thereby  minister  to  tlie  glory  of  ( Jod,  whose 
nature  was  symbohzed  by  fire  in  the  imagery  of  the  Zoroawtrian 
rehgion.2  The  Anglo-Persian  Oil  Company,  which  was  a  lalnr  a,rriva,l 
on  the  scene,  was  as  impressive  an  organization  in  its  own  way  as  the 
Zoroastrian  Church;  but  its  application  of  ing(annty  t,o  oil  was 
directed  to  the  quite  different  purpose  of  turning  Nature  to  economic 
account. 

Such  differences  in  outlook  and  aim  and  accoin[)Iislmu‘nt  would 
have  been  suiScient  in  themselves  to  produc.o  niismulorHta.mlin^^s 
between  people  of  these  diverse  social  h,c:r,ita,gos  wIumi  (.lu^y  wovo 
brought  into  relations  with  one  another  by  the  world  wid(^  matiubd 
expansion  of  the  Western  Civilization.  But  tlu^  ()|)|)ortiunit\'  for  inis- 
understandings  is  only  half  explained  when  t/ho  l-hus 

crudely  formulated.  The  observer  who  seeks  to  prolx^.  (I(H',[)(u-  musi< 
bear  it  in  mind  that  a  Persian  official  or  miuisUvr  ol‘  siia,l.('.  who  had 
been  sheltered  by  his  native  cultural  tradition  I'roin  du*  (hing(u-  of 
acquiring  a  predominantly  economic  outlook  ().n  the  World  might 
yet  not  he  proof  against  succumbing,  when  tcnq)i.ation  c.aimc’!  his  way, 
to  a  greed  and  a  dishonesty — on  his  country’s  aic.c.onni.,  if  not  on  his 
own — ^which  would  shock  and  disgust  an  upright,  hlnglish  husiiu^ss 
man.  Conversely,  an  English  homo  econormcm,  whost^  lile.  wa.s 
officially  dedicated  to  a  law-abiding  but  absorbing  s(‘.rvi(U‘  of  Maau  - 

^  Using  the  term  to  cover  a  ratlier  larger  area,  tha,a  l.he  Ua'ritiorv  of  l^a'sia, 
within  the  frontiers  of  1934,  and  to  include,  in  ])a.ri.icula,r,  i.lx*  former  K  liana, f<^ 
of  Baku,  a  dependency  of  the  Persian  Crown  which  had  h(‘cn  ann(‘-x<Mi  t.o  i\us 
Eussian  Empire  in  a.d.  1813  and  which  cormtitAit.ed,  in  |,h<v  AzmdiaA'jau 
Eepnblic  within  the  Transcaucasian  Federal  Ihqmhlii*-  within  (,h<‘  d.S.S.IC 

^  See  A.  J.  Toynbee:  A  Study  of  History,  vol.  ii  (London,  lU.'M,  Milford), 
pp.  278-9.  For  an  account  of  the  Zoroastrian  teniples  on  ihe^  ApHlnn'on  I  Nnuimnla. 
with  their  perpetually  burning  jets  of  natural.  ga,H,  hcm^-  Oh.  Ma,i‘vin :  T/ie  Ueqlon 
of  the  MernalFire  (London,  1884,  Allen),  chap,  xi;  and  J.  1).  ILniry  liaJni  an 
Eventful  History  (London,  1906,  Constable),  eliap.  ii.  This  onvllmi,  <HM-ia,in 
notice  of  the  commercial  export  of  petroleum  from  Baku  Hiumm  (,o  Ins  Maavc 
Polo’s  (Marvin,  op.  cit,  p.  168). 
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mon,  might  in  practice  be  inspired  not  only  by  a  dutiful  concern  for 
the  legitimate  interests  of  shareholders  and  employees,  but  also  by 
ideals  which  were  not  at  first  sight  obvious  in  a  balance  sheet:  for 
example,  a  disinterested  delight  in  the  adventurous  and  skilful 
assertion  of  Man’s  mastery  over  an  untamed  natmal  force. 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  were  plentiful  occasions  for  mutual  mis¬ 
understanding  between  those  Persians  and  Englishmen  who  were 
brought  into  contact  by  Persian  oil  deposits  during  the  thirty-one 
years  that  elapsed  between  the  granting  of  the  D’Arcy  Concession  in 
1901  and  the  revocation  of  the  Anglo-Persian  Oil  Company’s 
Concession  in  1932.^ 

Mr.  W.  K.  D’Arcy  was  a  Queenslander,  born  in  Devonshire,  who 
had  already  made  a  fortune — ^not  out  of  his  practice  as  a  solicitor  in 
Rockhampton,  but  out  of  the  Mount  Morgan  gold  mine — before  he 
turned  his  attention  to  the  possibilities  of  mhieral  oil  development 
in  the  Middle  East.^  By  an  agreement^  between  Mr.  D’Arcy  and  the 
Persian  Government  which  was  signed  at  Tihran  on  the  28th  May, 
1901,  the  Shah  granted  to  the  concessionaue  'a  special  and  exclusive 
privilege  to  search  for,  obtain,  exploit,  develop,  render  suitable  for 
trade,  carry  away  and  sell  natural  gas,  petroleum,  asphalt  and 
ozokerite  for  a  term  of  sixty  years  throughout  the  Persian  Empire’ 
(Art.  1),  with  the  exception  of  the  five  northern  provinces  of  Azer¬ 
baijan,  Gilan,  Mazandaran,  Astarabad  and  Khurasan  (Art.  6),  but 
with  an  exclusive  riglit  of  constructing  pipe-lines  from  any  part  of 
Persia — ^not  excluding  these  five  provinces — to  the  southern  rivers 
or  to  the  south  coast  (Art.  6).  The  Persian  Government  bound  them¬ 
selves  ‘'to  take  all  and  any  necessary  measures  to  secure  the  safety 
and  the  carrying  out  of  the  object  of  this  concession,  of  the  plant 
and  the  apparatuses,  .  .  .  and  to  protect  the  representatives,  agents 
and  servants  of  the  company’  that  was  to  be  formed  (Art.  14).  In 
return,  the  Persian  Government  were  to  receive  'annually  a  sum 
equal  to  16  per  cent,  of  the  annual  net  profits  of  any  company  or 

*  For  the  history  of  the  relations  between  the  parties  during  these  thirty-one 
years,  see  the  communique  from  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Anglo-Persian 
bil  Company  to  the  stockholders,  which  was  pnbhshed  in  the  English  Press 
on  the  7th  December,  1932 ;  the  British  Grovernment’s  memorandum  of  the 
19th  December,  1932,  in  League  of  Nations  Official  Journal,  December  1932, 
pp.  2298-305;  and  the  Persian  Government’s  memorandum  of  the  18th 
January,  1933,  in  League  of  Nations  Official  Journal,  February  1933,  pp. 
289-95. 

See  the  picturesque  account  of  Mr.  D’ Aroy’s  career  in  The  Evening  Standard, 
11th  December,  1932. 

English  translation  of  original  French  text  in  League  of  Nations  Official 
Journal,  DecembeT  1932,  pp.  2305-7. 
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companies  that’  might  he  formed  ‘for  the  working  of  i.lu^  (^(mcession  ’ 
(Arts.  9  and  10);  and  the  workmen  employed,  cxc^c^pi.  iJu^  technic, aJ 
staff,  were  to  be  Persian  subjects  (Art.  12).  'I’lic  se.vcMiieenib  a,rticlc 
of  the  agreement  was  an  arbitration  clause  in  the  following  tenn.s: 

In  the  event  of  there  arising  between  the  partic'-s  to  the  present  eon- 
cession  any  dispute  or  difference  in  respect  of  its  ini,(M'pn'i,a,tioa  or  (,he 
rights  or  responsibilities  of  one  or  the  other  of  tlu^  pa,i'(,ies  (herel'rom 
resulting,  such  dispute  or  difference  shall  be  .sabinitP'd  to  two  a.rl)itra,(i()r,s 
at  Tihran,  one  of  whom  shall  be  named  by  ca,cli  of  the  pa.rties,  and  to 
an  umpire  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  arbitrators  beldrc'  (.la'y  i)ro<^('(id 
to  arbitrate.  The  decision  of  the  arbitrators  or,  in  the  event  of  the;  latter 
disagreeing,  that  of  the  umpire  shall  bo  final. 


Under  this  agreement,  ‘Mr.  D’Arcy  and  his  a,ssoeia.(es  sp(;nt  some 
seven  years  prospecting  the  territory  covered  by  tin;  (;one.('ssio,ii,  aiiid 
expended  thereon  some  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds  Ixd’ore  tin; 
existence  of  oil  in  commercial  quantities  wa,s  [)rov(;d.  ‘I’ln;  Ih'.rsian 
Government  were  not  asked  to  take,  and,  in  f;ui(.,  did  not  ta.Iv(;,  any 
part  of  the  risk  involved  in  thus  proving  a,nd  (hwrdoping  I, In;  oil 
resources  of  Persia,  and  ...  at  no  time  furnished  any  pa,rl,  of  tin; 
capital  required.’^  When  oil  in  commercial  (|ua,ntiti(;s  was  (nnmtua  lly 
discovered  in  the  concession  area  in  1908,  a,:nd  the  Anglo  l*('rsia.n  Oil 
Company  was  registered,  on  the  14th  April,  1909,  for  th<;  pni-|)os(;  of 
taking  the  D’Arcy  Concession  over,  it  might  havt;  app('a,r('d  as  (bough 
the  Persian  Government,  with  their  assured  peaxamtage.  of  lu't  profits, 
were  receiving  substantial  consideration  for  the  geogra,phi<;a.l  a,c.eid('nt 
that  the  oil-deposits  which  British  cnterpris(;  luwl  diseovnnxHl  a, ml 
British  skill  had  tapped  happened  to  lie  bcncxith  the  soil  of  tin; 
Persian  Empire.  There  were,  however,  certain  laixsnt  oliHta,c,leH  to  the 
operation  of  the  beneficial  provisions  of  the  agreeimait,  ;uui  (;ertain 
latent  dangers  in  the  corresponding  obligalions  which  P<;r.sia,  luwl 
assumed;  and  these  flies  in  the  ointment  caane  to  th<;  surbwa;  with 
the  precious  fluid  in  which  they  were  embalmed. 

For  example,  on  the  20th  May,  1914,  within  a,l)oat  tw(»  yas-us  of 
the  date  which  had  seen  the  beginning  of  the  produetioti  <d'  l’<;rHia,n 
oil  on  a  commercial  scale  from  the  Anglo- l^crsiain  ()il  (lompa>n\'’s 
concession,  the  Government  of  the  United  .Kingdom  a.c,(|nired,“ 


j  British  Memorandum,  following  Com, puny' s  (  'ommmi.u/uc. 

initiative,  not  of  the;  ()ov(;rnm.‘nl,,  bat 
oi  tne  Company.  The  Company’s  purpose  wa,H  to  eusuro  (,lm,t  I'rcrtli  .HubKcrip- 
tions  of  capital  m  the  open  market  should  not  result  in  tin;  ( lonnumy 'h  comii  v 
under  non-British  control.  The  British  (i over,, men t’s  p,np<m,Vi.;'^,.,,.; n.i.'blr. 
Company  was  not  to  intervene  in  the  ooimnm-c.iul 
management  hut  to  place  themselves  in  a  position  to  e.nHinv  that  the  Com  nan  v's 
contract  with  the  British  Admiralty  should  be  ,luly  earrie.l  out. 
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and  thereafter  retained,  an  interest  amounting  to  approximately 
£2,000,000  in  the  Company's  stock^  for  the  express  purpose  of  ensur¬ 
ing  a  Persian  supply  of  oil-fuel  for  the  British  Navy  under  a  contract 
which  was  made  between  the  Company  and  the  British  Admiralty. 
The  Persian  Government  had  no  legal  locus  standi,  and  no  actual 
voice,  in  tliese  transactions  between  the  British  Government  and 
the  Company.^  Legally,  they  were  simply  business  transactions  which 
fell  exclusively  within  the  Company’s  competence  and  from  which 
the  Persian  Government  incidentally  stood  to  gain  commercially  in 
virtue  of  their  16  per  cent,  share  in  the  Company’s  net  profits  from 
the  working  of  the  D’Arcy  Concession ;  yet  the  British  Government’s 
contract  with  the  Company  for  supplying  oil  fuel  to  the  British 
Navy  had  an  important  effect  upon  Persia’s  political  life  and 
fortunes ;  for  the  pipe-lines  which  the  Company  had  by  then  con¬ 
structed  from  the  oil-fields  which  they  had  opened  up  in  the  Persian 
province  of  Khuzistan  to  their  oil-port  at  Abadan,  on  the  Persian 
shore  of  the  Shattu’l-'Arab,  were  in  close  proximity  to  the  Perso- 
Turkish  frontier;  and,  when,  on  the  29th  October,  1914,  Turkey 
intervened  in  the  General  War  of  1914-18  on  the  opposite  side  to 
Great  Britain,  axid  the  latter  Power  thereupon  declared  war  upon 
Turkey  on  the  5th  November,  1914,  it  became  one  of  the  important 
military  objectives  of  Turkey  to  attack,  and  of  Great  Britain  to 
defend,  this  Persian  source  of  the  British  Navy’s  oil  fuel  supplies. 
In  Eebruary  1915,  the  pipe-lines  were  successfully  cut  by  Persian 
tribesmen  who  had  been  instigated  by  Turkish  propaganda;  and, 
from  the  Persiaji  standpoint,  it  was  an  aggravation  of  an  unforeseen 
and  most  unwelcome  anxiety  when  the  Company  proceeded  to  claim 
damages  from  the  Persian  Government  under  Article  14  of  the  D’Arcy 
Concession  and  temporarily  withheld  the  payment  of  its  dues^  to  the 
Persian  Governmexit,  pending  a  settlement  of  the  Company’s  claim.^ 

^  The  nature  and  extent  of  this  interest  at  the  time  of  writing  may  he  seen 
from  the  following  table  of  the  Company’s  capital  in  1935,  and  the  British 
Governixiexit’s  holdings  of  it: 

Amomvt  held  hy  Amount  held 

Category  British  Government  hy  others  Total 

First  Preference  Stock  .  £1,000  £7,231,838  £7,232,838 

Second  Preference  Stock  .  —  £5,743,414  £5,743,414 

Ordinary  Stock  .  .  £7,500,000  £5,925,000  £13,425,000 

The  Persian  Government  were,  however,  informed  of  the  transaction ;  and 
there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  record  of  their  having  lodged  an  objection. 

In  the  course  of  the  years  1914-19,  payments  amounting  in  all  to  £325,000 
were  made  by  the  Company  to  the  Government,  on  account  of  royalty,  from 
first  to  last. 

See  jPersian  Memorandum,  with  Appendices  I  and  II. 
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To  Persian  eyes,  these  transactions  appeared,  in  retrospcx;!,  iii  tlie 
following  light: 

The  Company  claimed  from  us  the  losses  (hu^  to  IJu'  Ijict  Miat,  dnriiio; 
the  War,  the  pipe-lines  were  cut  in  certain  f)y  a.rnu‘(l  haridsd 

acting  on  the  instigation  of  the  belligerent  Povvca’s,  who  ha.d  \'iohit,(Ml 
our  neutrahty.  I  will  mention  no  names,  but  alniosli  all  our  iKa'ghbours 
fought  on  our  territory.  Our  neutrality  was  violakal  by  tlu‘  (-oinpany, 
and  perhaps  by  the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  wlKu'caijxm 
other  belligerents  came  and  organized  arjncd  ba,nds,  and  il  wa.s  ili(‘S(‘, 
which  cut  the  pipe-hnes.  And  we  were  expecKul  to  pay  (dr  it!  W(‘  could 
not  do  so,  since  the  losses  sustained  were  diu^  to  tlu^  Waj*  a,nd  l,o  nHn 
at  variance  with  Persian  neutrality.  According  to  on<^  (‘xp(‘i-I  a.ud 
I  am  happy  to  have  heard  the  United  Kingdom  r(^pr<\s(Mdutiv(‘  sa,y  I  hat 
he  is  above  suspicion — the  losses  caused  amoimlcd  (.o  £lJ(),0()().‘‘  Th<^ 
Company  claimed  for  £600,000.  What  did  the  Persia^!  Covau'iumad.  do? 
It  asked  the  Company  to  submit  the  question  to  a.rI)iiiration  ;  l)u(.  Ilie 
Company  rephed,  ‘No.  We  will  not  allow  th(^  primiph^  of  your  lial)ilil,y 
to  be  submitted  to  arbitration,^  but,  if  you  arc^  willing  to  <iis<‘u.ss  (lie 


^  Of  Persian  tribesmen  acting  under  Turkish  instigation  (h(',<^  p.  220,  aliovaO 
A.  J.  T. 

^  The  fact  seems  to  be  after  the  cutting  of  iln^  piiac-Iiuiss  hy  lhn*sia.n 
tribesmen  acting  under  Turkish  instigation,  tlu^  briliish  ((ovenmnad.  sl.atioiUMl 
British  troops  on  Persian  soil  for  the  protection  of  (lu^  P.ompjiuy'H  insl^allal.ions. 
In  taking  this  action  the  British  Government  (daiuKMl  l,o  h<^*jus|.irKMl  hy  |,h(^ 
Persian  Government’s  failure  to  prevent  their  own,  nal.ionnj's  on  Mmmi’  own 
territory  from  wilfuUy  damaging  British  propinly  which  was  <Mdlil(‘d  fo 
protection  at  the  Persian  Government’s  hands.  I’he  ouibixialv  of  war  in  lOM 
between  two  neighbours-— each  of  them  more  powcn-ful  llia.n  INn'sia,  h<‘rs(^lV 
in  the  immediate  proximity  of  the  Anglo-Persian  Oil  (^.ompau.y’s  (idd  of  op<a'a,> 
tions  did,  indeed,  expose  the  inability  of  the  P<wHiau  (h>V(n’ni*n(ml,  (,<»  carry'  oul. 
their  obligations  under  Article  14  of  the  I)’Ar<y  Concession  (s<e  p.  227,  abov<q. 
They  found  themselves  unable  even  to  k(?iep  ordiu’  insidi*!  (Inar  own  froidlers 
and  a/oriion  unable  to  protect  their  neutrality  against  (Kina-  llu^  d’urks  or  (lie 
British.  Persia’s  experience  in  this  case  iudicxiles  Unit  it  is  unwise  for  a.ny 
Government  to  develop  natural  resources  that  exaute  iM  eov(‘.(,onsii<ssH  <»f  (li<M‘r 
ueigJiboms  untHthey  have  made  thems(dves  (vflUdaVdy  nnisler  in  lhv\v  oum 
nqme.  But  this  is  manifestly  a  counsel  of  pinlVction,  for  <waMi  a,  <Hov(‘nmnm(, 
mth  greater  knowledge  of  the  world  than  tln^  P<n-sia,n  Coveamrnerd.  noKS(ysH(Ml  al, 
the  opening  of  the  twentieth  century  might  he  pardoinul  for  ha.vdnv  faihal  (,o 
loresee  m  the  spring  of  1901  (when  the  D’Arcy  OoneoHnion  wa.H  (.1,,. 

Situation  that  was  to  arise  in  the  autumn  of  1<),1 4,  A .  j.  T. 

®  £26,000  apears  to  have  been  the  Anglo-rerHian  o'il  (’innp.-uiv’H  .‘stiitml.o 

.•.euHo.iuonti!,.!  Iohh.'s  '.riHi.'" 
anTsron!^3T°“  rolinory,  l'«.,,lving  of  coal.ra.ctH" 

^  This  aUegation  was  denied  by  the  Company.  '['Jk,v  niM.iii(,.-iin(Ml  |  Iml,  I  lu^v 
accept  Certain  particular  condiiioim  for  an  arl.itral.ion 
process  winch  the  Persian  Government  had  put  forward.  Tin  .  ..  n  was 
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figures,  we  will  ask  experts  to  go  into  the  matter.’  In  the  Company’s 
eyes  we  were  liable,^  and  it  set  itself  up  as  both  judge  and  plaintiff.® 

While  Article  14  of  the  D’Arcy  Concession  was  thus  turning  out  to 
be  unexpectedly  formidable  for  Persia,  the  luerativeness  of  Article  10 
was  found  to  be  affected,  in  a  way  that  the  Persian  Government  do 
not  appear  to  have  anticipated,  by  the  vagueness  with  which  this 
article  had  been  drafted.  ‘While  Article  10  of  the  concession  provided 
that  there  was  to  be  paid  to  the  Persian  Government  annually  a  sum 
equal  to  16  per  cent,  of  the  annual  net  profits  of  any  company  or 
companies  that  might  be  formed  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of 
the  concession  to  operate  the  same,  it  did  not  attempt  to  define  the 
basis  on  which  the  annual  net  profits  of  any  such  company  were  to 
be  arrived  at  in  calculating  the  Persian  Government’s  royalty.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  phrase  “net  profits”  is  open  to  various  interpreta¬ 
tions,  and  when,  after  some  fifteen  years’  work  on  the  concession, 
profits  were  first  derived  from  it,  questions  soon  arose  between  the 
Persian  Government  and  the  Company  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  “net  profits”  on  which  the  Persian  Government  were  to  receive 
their  16  per  cent,  ought  to  be  calculated.  That  such  questions  should 
have  arisen  was  not  a  matter  for  surprise,  having  regard,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  the  lack  of  precise  definition  within  the  body  of  the  D’Arcy 
Concession  agreement,  and,  on  the  other,  to  the  steady  expansion  in 
all  directions  of  the  Company’s  business  relations  and  to  the  inevitably 
increasing  complexity  of  its  financial  and  accounting  arrangements.’® 
Like  other  contemporary  Western  men  of  business  on  a  large  scale, 
those  who  had  taken  up  the  D’Arcy  Concession  found  it  convenient 
to  divide  the  conduct  of  their  business  between  a  number  of  com¬ 
panies — each  concerned  with  some  particular  phase  or  process  of 
the  business,  or  with  its  conduct  in  some  particular  region— which 
were  juridically  separate  but  financially  interdependent ;  and  the 
method  of  accounting,  as  between  these  many-in-one  companies  or 
one-in-many,  might  conceivably  make  all  the  difference  to  the 
calculation  of  the  ‘net  profits’  ohhe  Anglo-Persian  Oil  Company  on 
which  the  Persian  Government  were  entitled  to  their  percentage. 

‘  According  to  the  Anglo-Persian  Oil  Company’s  own  records  the  Persian 
Government’s  liability  was  admitted  in  February  1915  in  a  conversation 
between  the  Persian  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  and  a  representative  of  the 
Company.  It  was  arranged  that  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  should  discuss 
with  the  Ministers  of  War  and  the  Interior  some  ways  and  means  of  effectively 
protecting  the  Company’s  installations ;  but  nothing  appears  to  have  come 

^^^tetement  by  the  representative  of  Persia,  Monsieur  Davar,  before  the 
Council  of  the  League  of  Nations  on  the  26th  January,  1933. 

»  British  Memorandimh,  amplifying  Company'’ s  Oommumqui. 
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‘After  lengthy  but  unfruitful  negotiations,  Fci'.si;i.n  (lovcM-iunoiit 
formally  appointed,  in  August  1920,  the  late  Sir  Sydiu^v  Annitage- 
Sniith — then  their  Einancial  Adviser — as  their  rc[)ros(ai(,ati  v(^  t< » a.d  j  uat 
finally  aU  questions  in  dispute  between  the  Pcrsiaai,  (lovenuiuMit  aaid 
the  Company,  either  by  an  amicable  arrangement  oi-,  if  that  w(a'(‘ 
not  possible,  by  arbitration.  .  .  .  The  Cojn|)a.ny  nub.  tlu^  l’<M'.sia.ii 
Government’s  representative,  both  parties  having  (lui  a„ssiHta.nee  of 
legal  and  accountancy  advisers;  and  on  tlic  22n(l  DcuaMiiher,  l!)2(), 
an  agreement  was  signed  on  behalf  of  the  Persiaji  Gov(M-nnu\n(,  and 
of  the  Company,  setting  out  the  basis  upon  wliicli  tliC!  Compa^nv’s 
profits  were  to  be  calculated  for  the  future  in  ascKataining  (.lu^  rovajly 
to  be  paid  to  the  Persian  Government  under  Artich^  10  of  (Jk^  I  i’  Arcv 
Concession.  At  the  same  time,  a  collateral  agreenumii  was  sigiuvl 
between  the  Persian  Government’s  representative  and  (he  (llniinnan 
of  the  Company,  by  which  the  Company  agreed  to  pay  (.o  (Ju^  ['(u'sian 
Government  in  final  settlement  of  the  outstanding  (|iies(,ionH  helavaxai 
the  Government  and  the  Company  a  sum  of  £1,(»00,000  s(,(ading. 
This  settlement  covered  all  claims  of  the  Persian  G()V(annuml,  hi 
respect  of  unpaid  royalties  up  to  the  31st  March,  1919.''  I,,  h'gaJ 
opinion^  which  was  given  to  the  Persian  GoveinnKail,  on  (la^  anh 
July,  1921,  by  a  London  firm  of  solicitors,  Messrs.  Lmnlev  a.nd 
Lumley,  the  Persian  Government  were  advised  thai.  (he  new  sidlh'- 
ment  certainly  required  ratification  to  make  ii;  binding;  (hah  Sir 
Sydney  Armitage-Smith  had  possibly  exceeded  Ins  povviws  in  (mierim'- 

i')(er|)re(<Ml,  lh(^  (nrms 
01  the  D  Arcy  agreement  in  several  important  respects ;  and  (hah  (he 
apparent  effect  of  these  alterations  was  to  make  the  new  agreamaad, 
ess  favourable  than  the  D’Arcy  agreement  to  Persian  ini.eres(,s.  In 
the  opmon  of  these  legal  advisers,  the  Persian  Governmenl.  wnre 
then  stm  at  hberty  not  to  adopt  Sir  Sydney  Armitage  .Smilh’s  seihkv. 
ment,  but  they  also  advised  that,  if  it  was  intended  (n  retaidialn  (he 
ag'eement,  steps  should  be  taken  to  do  so  as  prompdy  and  wi(h  as 
httle  delay  as  possible.  In  the  event,  the  Persian  GovennmnI,  in 
heir  dealmgs  with  the  Company,  do  not  appear  to  lia,vo  ehalle.nu'd 

1^28''-3  aM  i^  tl  settlement  until  (hc^  2alh  April, 

t928,  and  m  the  meantime  they  not  only  aceej.ted  (ho  ,t I, (»(»(), ()()() 

represented  ‘eve^  S  wKnnia  '"«■  -M- 

Government,  some  oi  whfeh  woZ  <>"  I'diair  of  (he 

the  Company’,  probably  have  been  deei.led  i„  Cavour  oC 


GI  to  tbe  Persian  Memorandum 
See  Persicm  Memorandum,  Appendix  IV. 
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tendered  to  them  under  the  collateral  agreement,  bnt  they  also  con¬ 
curred,  year  by  year,  'from  1920  till  about  1928  V  fbe  adoption 
of  the  Armitage-Smith  settlement,  de  facto,  as  the  basis  for  the 
calculation  of  their  annual  percentage  of  net  profits.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  refrained  from  submitting  the  Armitage-Smith  settlement 
to  the  Majlis  at  Tihran  for  ratification. 

Prom  1920  to  1928  the  only  overt  differences  between  the  Persian 
Government  and  the  Company  were  differences  between  the  two 
parties’  respective  accountants  over  the  interpretation  of  the  D’Arcy 
agreement  and  the  Armitage-Smith  settlement ;  and  the  only  reserva¬ 
tions  which  the  Persian  Government  made,  in  taking  payment  of 
the  royalties,  were  in  regard  to  such  of  these  differences  as  remained 
outstanding.  Prom  1928  onwards,  however,  negotiations  for  revising 
the  whole  or  part  of  the  D’Arcy  Concession  itself  were  opened  on 
three  successive  occasions. 

The  restiveness  on  the  Persian  side  which  declared  itself  in  1928 
and  culminated  in  a  unilateral  cancellation  of  the  D’Arcy  Concession 
on  the  27th  November,  1932,  can  be  traced  to  the  combined  operation 
of  a  number  of  distinct  causes. 

One  cause  was  the  rapid  progress  in  the  apprenticeship  of  the 
Persians,  pari  passu  with  other  civilized  non-Western  peoples,  in  the 
ways  of  the  Western  World.  In  1901,  and  even  as  late  as  1920,  there 
were  perhaps  few  Persians — or,  at  any  rate,  few  Persians  in  high 
places— who  had  either  the  technical  knowledge  or  the  practical 
experience  required  for  driving  a  hard  commercial  bargain  in  the 
Western  style,  or  for  appreciating  the  fine  points  in  the  execution  of 
a  commercial  agreement  which  was  already  a  fait  accompli.  By  1928 
both  the  Persian  Government  and  the  Persian  public  had  become 
more  acutely  aware  of  the  ways  in  which  it  was  possible  for  a  party 
in  Persia’s  position  to  be  exploited  by,  and  to  exploit,  a  party  in  the 
position  of  the  Anglo-Persian  Oil  Company ;  and  they  were  not  now 
afraid  of  acting  upon  their  greater  Imowledge ;  for,  under  Riza  Shah’s 
regime,  the  Persian  people,  who  had  previously  been  paralysed  by 
an  overwhelming  sense  of  helplessness  in  the  face  of  an  intimidatingly 
potent  Russian  and  British  imperiahsm,  had  recovered  the  hardi¬ 
hood  to  fight  once  more  for  their  own  hand.  In  these  circumstances 
the  Persians  were  perhaps  prone  to  nurse  suspicions  against  Western 
business  concerns  which  might  have  been  dissipated  by  a  closer 
knowledge  of  their  actual  practice ;  to  assume  that  all  was  fair  in 
warfare  against  a  formidable  adversary  whom  they  saw  in  this 
suspicious  light ;  and  to  take  the  British  Government’s  recourse  to 
^  British  Memorandum>. 
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the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations,  in  lieu  of  iifvva,l  or  mili(;u,ry 
self-help,  as  a  confession  of  weakness,  instead  of  recoguizing  in  i(.  (ho, 
reflection  of  a  change  of  outlook  and  policy  which  was  hotli  gxniuiiKs 
and  voluntary. 

The  Persians  were  also  keeping  an  eye  on  Mhi  ror(.nn('.s  of  (,|i(>ii. 
neighbours  who  (as  they  saw  it)  were  fighting  tlu^  .sanu^  ha.(tl(^  against 
similar  opponents;  and  then  growing  desinAo  socuroa.  r('vision  oCtlic 
D’Axcy  Concession  was  undoubtedly  fortified  by  ('.Kaanple  of  the 
'Iraqis — a  newly  fledged  Middle-Eastern  nation  wlio  ha,(l  sneciHaled 
in  negotiating,  in  1931,  a  revision  of  the  concession  of  the '  I  raq  I  ‘(M  ro- 
leum  Company  (a  Western  business  concern  whi<!h  was  e.loselv  allical 
with  the  Anglo-Persian  Oil  Company).^  A  point,  in  t.he  ninv  agnannent 
of  the  24th  March,  1931,  between  the  'IrfwiT  CovaMaunent,  a,nd  (,h<( 
'Iraq  Petroleum  Company  which  seems  to  ha,v((  nnwle  a.  |)a,iii(mla.iiv 
strong  impression  on  Persian  minds  was  the  assiiranea'  whi(4i  the 
'Iraqi  Government  had  received  of  a  laTg(i  regular  minim  am  a.mnia,l 
revenue  from  the  commercial  exploitation  of  (h(^  oil  l•('.som■e(^s  of 
their  country  by  Western  capitalists.''^  For  (!ov(U'nm('nt.s  which  wen^ 
as  poor  as  those  of 'Iraq  and  Persia,  the  new  oil  l•(n■(mn(^s  wei-e  t.he 
most  important  single  item  in  the  national  i)ii(lg(4:;  elhah  ivH'  hndgeh.- 
ing  was  rendered  extraordinarily  diffiendt  if  so  import, a.nl.  an  it.(an  of 
revenue  as  this  were  liable  to  violent  animal  llucl,ua,l,ionH  and  t.his 
difficulty  was  especially  irksome  for  a  Government,  who  wm-e  in  mnal 
of  the  largest  possible  revenue  in  order  to  recondit-ion  t,he  na.t,iona.l 
Hfe  of  their  country  on  a  Western  standard,  in  a,(ldit,ion  t.o  (au-rying 
on  their  routine  activities.  In  the  nine  (inaneia,!  y<ai.r,H  I!) Ill  20  t,o 
1927—8  inclusive,  the  Persian  Government’s  a,nnua,l  I'oyalt  ies  from 
the  Anglo-Persian  Oil  Company  had  boim  at,  t.lu^  a,v<'rag('  ra,t,('  of 
£708,667  sterling  per  annum;  but  the  actual  annual  r(amipt,s  ha,d 


'T  relations  botweiai  (,lie  'Iril<(T  (ioverntueiil,  and  the 

Iraq  Petroleum  Company  see  pp.  188-9;!,  above. 

■  The  Traq  Petroleum  Company  were  able  to  give  tliis  a.sHum,ne<i  a,i.  this  djiti' 

ascertained  the  iioPaitialities  (d'  tia',  »i|.|ieid 
toSiWe  wf  •hseoyered  m  the  Kirkuk  district.  suni<',i(Mil,l.Y  <‘l<welv  to  la^  ahle 
royalties  accruing  to  'lra<|  would  .•unomit  to  when  l,lie 
projected,  pipe-lme  system  was  constructcMl  and  in  (.|.era,tion.  U,  iva.s  l,lu^ 

tSe7iro®m  pressure  ou  tln^  (hwerimuu.t's  im,rt 

that  led  up  to  the  revision  of  the  original  coucewsion  on  (,ernis  tha  t  weiv  i.ol 
unacceptable  to  either  party.  This  is  shown  by  the  fuel,  l,lia.t  i,hii  <-ii-ir'ml(  <h1 
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varied  from  £411,000  in  1923-4  to  £1,400,000  in  1926-7;  and  this 
latter  figure — ^wliich  was  the  highest  of  all  the  nine  annual  figures  in 
question — -had  been  followed  immediately,  in  1927-8,  by  a  figure  of 
£502,000,  which  was  the  lowest  figure  but  two  out  of  the  nine.^ 

The  Persian  resentment  at  these  fluctuations,  when  they  happened 
to  be  in  a  downward  direction,  was  sharpened  by  the  belief  that  they 
were  to  a  large  extent  arbitrary ;  for,  apart  from  the  wide  possible 
latitude  in  the  method  of  accounting,  which  was  a  matter  in  which 
the  Persian  Government  themselves  had  a  voice,  it  was  open  to  the 
Anglo-Persian  Oil  Company  to  increase  or  diminish  its  production 
from  its  Persian  fields  in  any  given  year  without  the  Persian  Govern¬ 
ment  having  a  locus  standi  for  intervention.  As  a  business  concern 
which  had  to  take  a  world-wide  view  of  its  business  and  which  was 
in  intimate  relations— both  of  consultation  and  of  competition — 
with  other  oil  companies  whose  interests  were  likewise  ubiquitous, 
the  Anglo-Persian  Oil  Company  might  desire  to  restrict  its  Persian 
output  at  any  time  when  it  might  be  seekmg,  in  collaboration  with 
its  peers,  to  restrict  the  output  of  oil  all  over  the  World  in  the  hope 
of  maintaining  economic  prices.  During  the  years  between  the 
restoration  of  peace  and  the  onset  of  the  World  Economic  Crisis,  the 
world  production  of  oil  had  been  making  such  enormous  strides — 
even  by  comparison  with  the  increase  in  the  world  demand^ — ^that 
the  oil  industry  found  itself  hard  hit  when  the  crisis  came.  Through¬ 
out  the  year  1932  the  newspapers  were  full  of  reports,  or  rumours, 
of  attempts  to  arrive  at  an  arrangement  between  the  principal  oil 
interests  of  the  World  for  a  general  restriction  of  output  on  an 
agreed  ratio;  and,  as  far  as  the  Anglo-Persian  Oil  Company  was 
concerned,  the  Chairman  told  the  shareholders  on  the  17th  June, 
1932,  at  the  twenty-third  ordinary  general  meeting,  that  the  company 
had  'for  several  years  past  deliberately  controlled  its  output  with 
the  object  of  producing  no  more  than  could  be  disposed  of  through 
its  established  markets,  thereby  making  an  exemplary  contiibution 
to  economic  stability  in  the  oil  world’.  To  this  the  Persians  retorted 
that  a  policy  whicli  might  count  for  righteousness  in  the  mineral 
kingdom  might  work  out  unfairly  for  the  Empire  of  Iran ;  and  they 
were  not  convinced  by  Sir  John  Simon’s  argument^  that  in  this 
matter  the  interests  of  the  Persian  Government,  as  a  royalty  owner 
(in  virtue  of  their  title  to  a  percentage  of  net  profits),  were  identical 
with  those  of  the  concessionaire,  on  the  ground  that  the  Government 

^  These  iigures  were  given  Iby  Sir  John  Simon  in  his  speech  before  the 
League  Council  on  the  26th  January,  1933. 

In  his  speech  of  the  26th  January,  1933. 
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would  stand  to  lose  pari  passu  with  the  Company  if  a,  laaLlciss  over¬ 
production  were  to  break  the  world  market  and  down  pri(!eR 

with  a  run.  The  Persian  answer  to  this^  was  that,  in  any  a,s.s(5,ssm(Mitr 
by  quotas,  of  a  reduction  of  total  output  as  IjcIavchmi  (lu^  s(wera,I 
sources  of  supply,  the  Persian  fields  were  cjititlcd  iio  spenially  l('ni(Mit 
treatment,  because  the  oil  industry  had  Juul  diilicailt  times  <»nlv  in 
recent  years,  whereas  the  Anglo-Persian  Oil  Company  Imd  Ikhmi 
working  in  Persia  for  a  long  time.^  It  was  also  repr(w(nt(Ml  on  |,|io 
Persian  side®  ‘that,  even  in  years  of  depression,  the  (aanpanv’  had 
‘considerably  extended  its  operations  outside  Persia.’.'’ 

It  was  against  a  mental  background  of  considcra.tions  such  a,s  l.heso 
that  negotiations  between  the  Persian  Govcrnmenl.  a, ml  (.he.  Anglo- 
Persian  Oil  Company  were  now  taken  up  on  (.liixxi  siiee(‘ssiv('  own.- 
sions:  once  in  1928  and  twice  in  1931.  The  two  ca.i'li(a'  of  tluise  (.hree 


in  (,(> 


/See  Monsieur  Davar’s  speech  of  the  2Cth  Jaiuiarv, 
feir  John  Simon. 

“  This  argument  may  have  had  abstract  jiia(,ice  on,  its  side,  and  (.lie  I’erHi-ui 
Government  might  perhaps  reasonably  have  urgivl  it,  if  (,he  l•(^du(•,(.i<)n  of  (.'he 
total  world  output  of  oU  had  been  under  the  c.onl.rol  of  l.ln,  Anglo-lh'.rHiiui 
Oil  Company  exclumvely.  Actually,  the  reduction  (I<^p<ni(l(^d  upon  jigreenund. 
between  the  Anglo-Persian  Oil  Company  and  sewend  ol.her  gro..'(.  .•<,nr,,n,:,i.“r 
of  which  two,  at  least,  were  older  and  perhafi.s  more  powerful  MoinlVsilv 
aese  other  companies  had  no  motive,  either  of  iatereHt  or  i.f  H.o.tin,' '  nt  Ih’. 

panting  an  exceptionally  favourable  quota  of  production  to  tlie,  INwHin.n  (i(<l<lH 

The  Anglo-Persian  Oil  Company  claimed  that  it  hn,d  foiud.t  .-.onKiH  in  (,lv  w 
oiFiiTd  the  limits  of  what  was  p()asil)l(^,  n,n<l  (.hal.  I'erHiaii 

World  in  ;i,  vi'i-y  r;i,vom-ilde 
S  of^p2n®lir^  expansion  of  world  c.onNumption.  'I'lu^  olil.. 

wn  ^  increased  from  1,106,000  tons  in  I!) Ill  (,„  o;{<)  ppp 

to  a  sfr  ^  ^  forced  the  pace  of  production  still  furi.her  vv<»nld  have  led 
SodSrXraUhftr  diflicuU.i<,.s  =r.sHo<da.l.ed  vvil.h  world'  ovn  r- 

. . . . 

4  ^  Monsieur  Davar  in  loc.  cit.  ^ 

oper^g  rplSsSnouZ^^^’^'^T®;-  ”  operations  . . . 

the  worlKXt  then  tTo Tn  ?  production  for  the  purpose  of  sn,., dying 
grievance  on  this  head  On  the^Sta  uiight  lui.ve  a  logitimate 

limited  to  opening  up  non  Perslar^^^^f  operations  might  hav<^  l)(>eu 

supplying  a  looal^mMket  only  (e  ^  in  The ”Tn7rf*“'^''‘ru‘’'' '"''■'"’•‘‘o  o‘' 
orin  Argentina),  or  to  incrc'isino-  trlt'n^  ™  Iranslerred  lerrd.oru's  of  'Inn) 
organizations,  and  other  auuara+no  ®  binkcr-llcoi,,  r<din(n'i(w,  selling 

product.  PerW  KMsSale  »‘o»-lo'‘.ing  (.he  l>erHia.n 

mterest  which  the  Anglo-Persian  ''O  tlie  huge 

Petroleum  CompanT  wMchTrof?i^°“Pf‘'^v^  ’'<■''! '"''o''  <'‘>e  'Irh(, 

market.  The  Anglo-Persian  Oil  eorirse,  iiitonding  to  produce  foi-  tlie  world 
obtaining  a  voief  in  S  hav.M-eplied  that,  in 

in  direct  competition  with  the  PersiiTrf^  a  whose  produel,  wouhl  lie 

.tep  te  th.  irr,;r;:;r 
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sets  of  negotiations  were  mainly  concerned  with  ‘the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  increased  participation  which  the  Persian  Government 
desired  to  receive  ’  and  they  both  broke  down  over  the  Company’s 
unwillingness  to  meet  the  Persian  Government’s  desires  for  a  modifi¬ 
cation  of  the  Concession,  on  this  point,  to  the  measure  of  the  Persian 
Government’s  demands.^  The  third  set  of  negotiations,  which  began 
towards  the  end  of  the  year  1931,  were  concerned  with  the  narrower 
question — previously  dealt  with  in  the  Armitage-Smith  settlement 
of  1920— of  the  method  of  calculating  the  Company’s  net  profits,  to 
16  per  cent,  of  which  the  Persian  Government  were  entitled  under 
the  agreement  as  it  stood ;  and  these  negotiations  were  successfully 
carried  through  to  the  verge  of  completion.  A  preliminary  agreement 
between  the  Persian  Minister  of  the  Court,  Taymur  Tash  Khan,  and 
the  Chairman  of  the  Company,  Sir  John  Cadman,  was  approved  in 
Eebruary  1932  by  the  Council  of  Ministers  in  Tihran ;  and  a  draft 
royalty  agreement,  worked  out  by  the  two  parties’  respective  lawyers 
and  accountants  in  order  to  embody  the  preliminary  agreement  with 
certain  changes  in  the  Persian  Government’s  favour,  was  duly 
initialled  by  the  parties’  representatives  in  London  and  was  then 
transmitted,  for  ratification  by  the  Persian  Government,  to  Tihran, 
where  the  document  arrived  on  the  29th  May,  1932.  At  this  moment, 
however,  a  new  and  disturbing  factor  entered  into  the  situation. 

On  the  3rd  June,  1932,  the  Company’s  accounts  for  the  year  1931 
were  completed ;  and  the  provisional  figures  for  the  16  per  cent,  of 
the  Company’s  net  profits,  as  they  worked  out  on  the  Company’s 
showing — subject  to  subsequent  examination  of  the  accounts  on  the 
Persian  Government’s  part — amounted  to  no  more  than  £306,872, 
as  contrasted  with  £1,288,312  for  1930  and  £1,437,000  (the  highest 
figure  yet  attained)  for  1929.* 

*  Company^ B  Gommunigm. 

^  In,  tlie  Company’s  opinion  some  of  these  demands  could  only  have  heen 
conceded  at  the  price  of  making  it  impossible  for  the  Company  to  carry  on 
its  business,  and  these  particular  demands  were  not  conceded  in  the  eventual 
settlement  in  1933.  In  the  Company’s  opinion  the  Persian  demands  did  not 
allow  properly  for  the  unstable  character  of  the  oil  industry  (which  was 
forceiuily  illukirated  by  subsequent  events),  nor  for  the  extent  to  which  the' 
Company’s  profits,  and  its  position  in  the  world  market,  were  dependent  on 
circumstances  which  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  actual  winning  of  crude  oil 
and  which  were  external  to  the  obligations  and  rights  established  by  the 
D’ Arcy  Concession.  The  minimum  annual  payment  which  was  asked  for  on  the 
Persian  side  in  the  earlier  of  the  two  sets  of  negotiations  in  1931  would  have 
resulted,  in  the  year  1931  itself,  in  the  Company’s  paying  to  the  Persian 
G  0 vernment  the  whole  of  its  profits—from  whatever  source  derived — cleaving  no 
return,  at  all  for  some  52,000  shareholders  and  nothing  for  allocation  to  reserves. 

^  The  low  royalty  for  1931  was  a  reflection  of  a  low  level  of  profits  which 
was  due,  in  its  turn,  to  the  extremely  depressed  state  of  the  industry  itself. 
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Thereupon,  the  Persian  Government  took  several  stc'.ps.  First, 
they  called  for  an  interpretation  and  re-edition,  in  more  compre¬ 
hensible  language,  of  the  initialled  agreement  on  royalties  wliicih  had 
been  received  at  Tihran  on  the  29th  May.  Next,  on  the  29tl)  ,liine, 
they  refused  to  accept  the  royalty  for  1931  which  was  [);ivaJ)le  to 
them  on  the  terms  of  the  agreements  as  they  then  existed.  In  tlio 
third  place,  in  the  first  week  in  July,  they  informed  the  (Company’s 
representative  in  Tihran  that,  while  the  draft  royalty  a,gr(»men(.  was 
still  being  examined,  tentative  proposals  to  the  (lorn pa, ny  on  a,n 
entirely  different  basis  were  under  considera,tion.  On  ilui  Kith 
November,  1932,  the  Minister  of  Finance  at  I’iliran  told  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  representative  that  these  proposals  were  a,lmost  complete; 
and  the  Company’s  representative  was  still  awaiting  t,h(mi  when,  oii 
the  27th  November,  1932,  he  received  from  the  Ministei-  of  tdna'nc,e 
a  communication^  giving  him  notice  that,  as  from  i,ha,ii  da,tc.,  tlu^ 
Ministry,  ‘in  accordance  with  the  decision  of  the  Pei\sia,n  Govern¬ 
ment’,  had  ‘cancelled  the  D’Arcy  Concession  and’  would  ‘consider 
it  void’.®  The  communication  added  that 


at  the  same  time,  as  the  Persian  Government  ha.s  no  ol.her  in(,cn(,ion 
except  to  safeguard  Persian  interests,  should  tlui  Anglf)-l’('.rHian  Oil 
Company  be  prepared,  contrary  to  the  j)ast,  to  safcgujird  Persian 
interests,  m  accordance  with  the  views  of  the  P(M'sia,n  Govan-nmemt  on 
the  basis  of  equity  and  justice,  with  the  necessary  smai  riiy  Cor 
mg  those  mterests,  the  Persian  Government  will  noi;,  in  primaplc, '  nd'nsi* 
to  grant  a  new  concession  to  that  Company. 


On  the  28th  the  Company  replied®  by  declining,  in  mnirlnons 
language,  to  admit  the  legality  of  the  Persian  Govcrnmonlte  a,ci,  of 
caneeUation,  and  asking  for  an  immediate  withdrawal  oftlio  nimonmio- 
meni  The  Persian  Minister  of  Finance  counter-replied''  by  informing 
the  Company  that  his  communication  of  the  27th  Novemixir  liad 
conveyed  the  Persian  Government’s  final  decision.  Mcianwhik^  t,ho 
Persian  GOTernment’s  announcement  of  their  action  had  benm  ’cwle- 
brated  m  Tihran,  by  order,  with  public  rejoicings;  a, ml  tin,  a,ct  of 
c^ceUation  was  ratified  by  the  MajUs  on  the  2()th  I)cc,emb(v,-  ()„ 
the  other  side,  the  Company’s  ease  was  promptly  takmi  u,)  by  t.he 

=  THs  and  in  Bntisl  Memwndwn. 

xjus  notincaition  "was  tlic  moi'c  surTiTisirio*  fiwa  f  •  * 

tlieir  Bssident  Director  at  Tihron  a  jih 

'  tS  of 

raTidum.  P  I  in  Oompany  s  OommuniguS  aiui  in  BriUsh  M<m(h 
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British  Government  at  Westminster — ^not  in  their  capacity  as  the 
principal  shareholder  in  the  Company,  hut  ‘in  exercise  of’  their 
‘rights  to  protect  a  British  national  when  injured  by  acts,  contrary 
to  international  law,  committed  by  another  state,  and  to  ensure  in 
the  person  of  their  nationals  respect  for  the  rules  of  international 
law.’^ 

On  the  2nd  December,  1932,  the  British  Government  presented 
a  sharply  worded  note^  to  the  Persian  Government,  expressing  the 
opinion  that  the  cancellation  of  the  concession  was  ‘  an  inadmissible 
breach  of  its  terms’;  demanding  the  immediate  withdrawal  of  the 
Persian  Government’s  notification  to  the  Company;  declaring  the 
British  Government’s  intention — failing  an  amicable  settlement  by 
direct  negotiations  between  the  Persian  Government  and  the  Com¬ 
pany — ‘to  take  all  legitimate  measures  to  protect’  the  Company’s 
‘just  and  indisputable  interests  ’ ;  and  giving  warning  that  the  British 
Government  would  not  ‘tolerate  any  damage  to  the  Company’s 
interests  or  interference  with  their  premises  or  business  activities  in 
Persia  To  this  note  the  Persian  Government,  on  the  3rd  December, 
made  a  stiff  reply ;®  and  thereupon,  in  a  note*  of  the  8th  December, 
the  British  Government  declared  that 


should  the  Persian  Government  be  unwilling  to  withdraw  their 
notification  of  the  cancellation  of  the  concession  within  one  week  from 
the  date  of  the  present  note — ^i.e.,  Thursday,  the  15th  December-  ^His 
Majesty’s  Government  will  have  no  alternative  to  referring  the  dispute 
which  has  arisen  between  them  and  the  Persian  Government,  in  regard 
to  the  legality  of  the  Persian  Government’s  action,  to  the  Permanent 
Court  of  International  Justice  at  The  Hague,  as  a  matter  of  urgency, 
under  the  Optional  Clause. 

To  this  the  Persian  Government  replied,  on  the  12th  December,  by 
denying  the  competence  of  the  Court  to  exercise  jurisdiction  in  this 
case ;  charged  the  British  Government  with  attempting  to  exercise 
intimidation ;  and  expressed  the  view  that  they  would  be  within  them 
rights  in  bringing  the  British  Government  s  action  to  the  notice  of 
the  Council  of  the  League.  The  British  Government  did  not  admit 
the  Persian  Government’s  contention  that  the  case  was  beyond  the 
competence  of  the  Permanent  Court ;  but  they  observed  that  ‘by  the 
terms  of  their  acceptance  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Permanent  Court 
under  the  Optional  Clause the  Persian  Government  reserved  the 
right  ‘  to  require  that  proceedings  in  the  Court  shall  be  suspended  in 
respect  of  any  dispute  which  has  been  submitted  to  the  Council  of 


^  British  Memorandum^.  "  Text  in  of.  cit. 

in  op.  cit  iaV 

®  League  of  Nations  Treaty  Series,  voL  104,  pp.  492  and  49d. 
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the  League  of  Nations  and  they  therefore  realized  ‘  tha,t,  s  l  iould  they 
carry  out  their  original  iatention  of  submitting  the  ma,W,er  1,0  (Jio 
Permanent  Court,  and  should  the  Persian  Govcrmneiit.  (lien  hiinf*' 
the  matter  before  the  Council,  that  Government  would  lui  endded  to 
put  a  stop  to  the  proceedings  before  the  Permanent  Conrlr,  widi  dio 
result  that  the  time  which  had  been  spent  on  tliose  proceedings 
would  be  thrown  away’.  Accordingly,  on  the  14tli  Dceenilxvr, 
the  British  Government  themselves  submitted  die  diHpn(.(',  (,<>  the 
Council^ — ^not  under  Article  11  of  the  Covenant,  but  und(u'  (he  more 
peremptory  Article  15 — and  on  the  19th  December,  I9;52,  (he  Ihu'siau 
Government  aimounced  their  intention®  of  appea,ring,  in  order  (o 
state  their  case,  in  the  Council  Chamber  at  Geneva. 

The  Council,  having  been  seised  of  the  Britisli  (fovernnuMd.'s  sidi- 
mission  on  the  19th  December,  1932,  appointed  Dr.  Ihmes  ((V.eeiio- 
slovalda)  to  be  its  rapporteur  on  the  matter  on  the  2'((h  da.nuary, 
1933,  and  on  the  26th  of  the  same  month  the  Council  lis(,en(id  (o  oral 
explanations,  supplementing  written  memoranda  prc'viou.sly  <mni- 
municated,  from  Sh  John  Simon  on  the  British  and  Monsieur  l)a.var 
on  the  Persian  Government’s  part.  In  exposing  the  wiailc  poiniw  iu 
the  Persian  case,  the  British  Secretary  of  State  for  Poriugn  Adairs 
was  in  his  element;  but  his  Persian  opponent  sliowed  .shill,  a„s  well 
as  intrepidity,  in  standing  up  to  one  of  the  ino.s(,  a,eeoin[)li,shed 
advocates  in  the  Western  World  of  the  day;  and  (lie  ou(.come  was 
determined  less,  perhaps,  by  the  scoring  of  poin(;s  in  (,liis  phiy  of 
words  than  by  the  experience  and  skill  and  rOiSourceCulness  of  (be 
rapporteur  in  appl3ing  the  method  of  concilia, tion  (,o  (jwo  li(,i»'a,n(s 
who  were  neither  of  them  anxious  to  pursue  their  <nia,rrel  a.  ovlmvoe. 
On  the  3rd  February,  1933,  Dr.  Benes  was  alilc  to  present  (,he  ( iouneil 
with,  the  following  report : 


As  the  Council  is  aware,  the  Persian  Govonnnciit  (considers  (,lia.t  .so 
long  as  the  concessmnary  company  ha.s  not  cxh<t,u.stc(l  (,hc  lega,l  reniedieH 

a  national  law  of  l>(‘r.sia,  (,he  ( joverii- 

ment  of  the  Umted  &ngdom  does  not  possews,  or  luw  never  possessed 

case  the  object  of  a  diplomaWe  chum’ 
Oovenimcnt,  rimders  Article 

inapplicable. 

The  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom,  while  li.llv  a.<luiil;i.in.r  (l,e 
gen«tal  principle  on  which  the  contention  ot  the  IhmiL  (l,iv,-riiVii,«il 

of  Ketior^  In  .f 
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is  based,  maintains  tliat  it  is  not  applicable,  and  cannot  be  invoked  by 
the  Persian  Government,  in  the  present  case. 

In  addition  to  this  preliminary  question,  the  case  involves  important 
questions  of  law.  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  for  the  moment  and  in 
existing  circumstances  even  to  mention  these  questions,  for,  since  the 
first  examination  of  this  question  by  the  Council,  I  have  been  able  to 
proceed  to  conversations  and  to  an  exchange  of  views  with  the  parties 
concerned  with  a  view  to  arriving  at  a  provisional  arrangement,  and 
I  have  the  satisfaction  of  informing  the  Council  that  I  have  been  able 
to  arrive  at  a  result  which,  I  hope,  may  lead  us  to  a  final  settlement  of 
the  difference.  This  arrangement  has  taken  the  form  of  the  following 
conclusions : 

1.  The  two  parties  agree  to  suspend  all  proceedings  before  the  Council 
until  the  session  of  May  1933,  witlx  the  option  of  prolonging,  if  necessary, 
this  time-limit  by  common  agreement. 

2.  The  two  parties  agree  that  the  company  should  immediately  enter 
into  negotiations  with  the  Persian  Government,  the  respective  legal 
points  of  view  being  entirely  reserved. 

3.  The  two  parties  agree  that  the  legal  standpoint  of  each  of  them,  as 
stated  before  the  Council  in  their  memoranda  and  in  their  verbal  state¬ 
ments,  remains  entirely  reserved.  If  the  negotiations  for  the  new  con¬ 
cession  remain  without  result,  the  question  will  come  back  before  the 
Council,  before  which  each  party  remains  free  to  resume  the  defence 
of  its  case. 

4.  In  accordance  with  the  assurance  given  by  the  Persian  Govern¬ 
ment  in  its  telegram  of  the  19th  December,  1932,^  to  the  President  of 
the  Council,  it  is  understood  that,  while  negotiations  are  proceeding  and 
until  the  final  settlement  of  the  question,  the  work  and  operations  of 
the  company  in  Persia  will  continue  to  be  carried  on  as  they  were  carried 
on  before  the  27th  November,  1932. 

Thereupon  the  Council,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Persian  and 
the  British  representatives,  passed  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  the 
Council 

1.  Takes  note  of  the  cases  put  before  it  by  the  two  parties  concerned 
and  reserves  the  right  to  study  them ; 

2.  Appreciates  the  wisdom  of  the  two  parties  to  the  dispute  in 
refraining  from  any  steps  likely  to  aggravate  the  situation ; 

3.  Approves  the  present  report  together  with  the  conclusions  of  the 
provisional  arrangement  to  which  the  conversations  between  the 
rapporteur  and  the  two  parties  have  led. 

The  rapporteur  had,  in  fact,  succeeded  in  arranging  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  conditions  under  which  the  Persian  Government  and  the 
Anglo-Persian  Oil  Company  could  enter  into  comprehensive  negotia¬ 
tions  for  placing  their  relations  on  a  new  footing  without  the  Persian 
Government  any  longer  having  to  fear  that  the  Company  would  be 
able  to  evade  the  issue  or  the  Company  any  longer  having  to  fear 

^  Text  in  League  of  Nations  Official  Journal,  February  1933,  p.  289. 
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that  it  might  he  compelled  to  conduct  the  jiegotiatiouH  at  an  unfair 
disadvantage ;  and  the  two  principals  to  the  dispute  now  lost  no  time 
in  getting  together!  Sir  John  Cadman  left  London,  lor  Tihran  on  the 
2nd  March,  1933,  and  arrived  at  his  destination  oji  tlu^  3rd  April, 
and  a  new  agreement^  between  the  Company  and  the  P(n'.sia.n  Covern- 
ment  was  duly  signed  at  1.30  a.m.  on  the  30th  of  the  la,(t,(vr  month. 
This  agreement  was  ratified  by  the  Majlis  on  tlie  28th  May,  1933, 
received  the  Shah’s  assent  on  the  29th,  and  came  into  forca;  on  the 
same  day. 

The  negotiations  which  were  brought  to  this  successful  (lonc.lusiou 
were  evidently  difficult,  even  under  the  conditions  wliich  luid  [)con 
created  by  Dr.  Benes’s  mediatory  action  at  (Ionova.,  fndeixl,  il,  was 
reported  that,  at  one  stage,  they  had  reached  an  M«p«,s',s'o  whic.h  wa.s 
only  overcome  by  the  Shah’s  personal  intervemtion  on  t.lic:  21th  April. 
At  the  same  time  it  seems  unlikely  that  either  liizii.  Sliah  or  Dr. 
Benes  could  have  found  a  way  of  reconciling  the  opposing  points  of 
view  if  there  had  not  been  some  common  ground  a.nd  <!oinmon 
interest,  all  along,  between  the  Persian  Government  and  t.lui  Com¬ 
pany.  As  the  Chairman  of  the  Company  put  it  to  l.ho  sIia.r<!lml(l(irH, 
in  reviewing  the  history  of  the  whole  transaction  in  r(d;roH[)(a!t, 


It  should  not  be  imagined  for  one  momcmt  that  the  <l(‘.'sii'e  for  a  mav 
and  more  modem  form  of  agreement  was  Icit  only  by  ih<‘  Pcr.sian 
Government.  A  whole  series  of  new  conditions  in  l^crsia,  wliich  has 
passed  very  rapidly  through  a  period  of  recouHtniction  in  msiioct  l.o 
its  constitutional,  legal,  and  fiscal  structure  -  -had  nawlc  it  noccMHn,ry  for 
the  Company  to  seek  a  new  relationship  and  a  now  code  of  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  its  rights  and  obligations.  We  were  urgently  in  need  ofstalilo  a,n(l 
acceptable  definitions  in  respect  to  such  mattcrs'aH  the  recent  I'cr.sian 
Income-tax  Law  and  other  laws  and  regulations  rela.ting  to  ciirrency, 
exchange,  customs,  internal  taxation,  trade  c(|ualization  many  lif 
which  had  become  or  threatened  to  bccomo  controversial  Miihjocts. 
xou  will  appreciate  that  it  has  been  no  easy  task  to  evolve  a  nevv  and 
balanced  agreement  in  the  face  of  all  these  complicated  issues  and 
apparently  conflicting  interests.  However,  the  eventual  result  has  bism 
a  clear  agreement,  fair  to  both  contracting  parties,  licpudating  our 
accumffiated  differences,  providing  the  Government  with  a  less  variable 
basis  of  revenue  and  the  Company  with  a  new  charter  whiidi  miabh's  il. 

Siirsv"'  “  . . . . 


282  Mo,le.rno,  ,hme  l<);j,3,  pp. 

1933  Jowrnal,  Preueh  version,  December 
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The  Persian  Government’s  gains  under  the  new  agreement  were 
conspicuous.  In  the  first  place,  the  Persian  Government — ^Hke  the 
'Iraqi  Government  in  their  revised  agreement  of  the  24th  March, 
1931,  with  the  'Iraq  Petroleum  Company^ — obtained  a  drastic  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  area  to  which  the  Company’s  concession  applied.^  From 
the  date  of  the  coming  into  force  of  the  new  agreement  until  the  31st 
December,  1938,  the  concession  was  to  apply  to  an  area,  coincident 
with  the  southern  half  of  the  original  D’Arcy  Concession,  which  was 
traced  on  a  map  attached  to  the  new  agreement.  Within  this  reduced 
area,  by  the  aforementioned  date,  the  Company  was  to  select  100,000 
English  square  miles  in  one  or  more  blocks,  and  the  concession  was 
to  be  confined  within  these  narrower  limits  thereafter  (Art.  2).  This 
would  greatly  enlarge  the  area  within  which  the  Government  were 
at  liberty  to  grant  other  local  concessions  to  other  concessionaires ; 
and  the  indirect  means  of  ruling  out  rival  concessions,  which  the 
Anglo-Persian  Oil  Company  had  hitherto  possessed,  was  removed  by 
the  withdrawal  (Art.  3)  of  the  monopoly,  which  they  had  enjoyed 
under  the  D’Arcy  Concession,  of  constructing  pipe-lines  to  the  south 
coast.  At  the  same  time  the  Government  secured  that,  within  the 
reduced  area  of  the  concession,  the  Company  should  extend  the  range 
of  its  operations  more  widely.  The  Company  now  undertook  (Art.  9) 
to  start  operations  immediately  for  both  producing  and  refining 
petroleum  in  the  Province  of  Kirmanshah,  in  addition  to  its  previous 
operations  in  the  Province  of  Khuzistan. 

In  the  matter  of  the  Government’s  financial  interest  in  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  activities,  it  was  now  arranged  that,  from  the  1st  January, 
1933,  onwards,  the  Persian  Government  should  receive  four  shillings 
on  every  ton  of  petroleum  which  was  sold  by  the  Anglo-Persian  Oil 
Company  for  consumption  in  Persia  or  which  was  exported  from 
Persia.  At  the  same  time,  in  order  to  give  the  Persian  Government 
an  interest  in  the  total  business  of  the  Company  and  its  subsidiaries 
all  over  the  world,  the  Government  were  to  receive  a  sum  equivalent 
to  20  per  cent,  of  the  Company’s  annual  profits  actually  distributed 
to  its  ordinary  stockholders  in  excess  of  the  sum  of  £671,250  (equiva¬ 
lent  to  a  5  per  cent,  dividend  on  the  ordinary  stock  capital),  whether 
the  excess  consisted  of  normal  dividend  distributions  or  of  general 
reserves  in  excess  of  the  amount  of  the  Company’s  reserves  as  these 
stood  on  the  31st  December,  1932.^  Under  these  two  heads  the 

^  See  p.  191,  above. 

^  III  either  set  of  negotiations  the  proposal  that  a  reduction  of  the  area  of 
the  concession  shoxild  be  an  element  in  the  new  settlement  appears  to  have 
originated  with  the  Company  and  not  with  the  G-overnment. 

This  arrangement  insured  an  identity  of  interest  between  the  Persian 
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Company  guaranteed  a  minimum  aggregate  payment  of  .C7r)(),()()()  poi; 
armumtothe  Government ;  and,  in  consideration  of  tliis,  (Jovern- 
ment  refrained  from  insisting  upon  a  minimum  amuial  ton  nage  of 
production  of  oil  in  Persia  by  the  Compuiny  (Art.  10).'  On  tlicir 
sterling  receipts  from  the  Company  the  Goveiaunenl,  were  giia,ra.nt(>.ed 
an  adjustment,  in  their  favour,  at  an  agreed  rat.e,  of  (be  figure  in 
sterling,  if  and  when  the  price  of  gold  rose  abovti  ,l!(i  .stcabng  pea; 
ounce  (troy);  and  this  guarantee  was  to  be  nHton.sidcaaMi  and,  in 
default  of  agreement,  referred  to  arbitration  if  a(.  a.ny  f.inui  (bo 
Government  came  to  the  conclusion  that  gold  liad  (aia,s(Hl  i,o  be  (bo 
general  measure  of  value  (Art.  10). 

Within  the  reduced  area  of  the  conceasioji  (bc^  Contpa.ny’M  riglifa 
of  exploitation  were  limited,  as  before,  to  pctrolenin  ;  a,nd  (be  Com¬ 
pany  was  to  place  at  the  Government’s  disjKwal  all  (bc^  inibrmafion 
which  it  might  acquire  about  any  of  the  natural  rescmrcies  of  (bo 
concession  area  (Arts.  12-14). 

Subject  to  the  over-ruling  principle  that  the  biglu%s(,  degr(xi  of 
efficiency  and  economy  was  to  be  maintained  in  tin*,  Conipa.nv’.s 
administration  and  operations  in  Persia,  the  Company  waa  (,o  r(H!rui(; 
its  stilled  labour  and  technical  and  commercial  H(.a,(r  from  Pevrsian 
subjects  as  far  as  properly  qualified  candidates  were  fortlie.oming; 
and  the  unskilled  labour  was  to  be  recruited  from  l’ei-sia,n  Hul)j(H;tH 
exclusively  (Art.  16).  The  Company  was  to  spend  .flO.OOO  pen-  annum 
in  Great  Britain  on  giving  a  professional  educiation,  wifliin  (b<^  field 
of  the  oil  industry,  to  Persian  subjects.  The  Company  was  also  (n 
continue  to  provide,  at  its  own  expense,  the  nec.(ssa,ry  hvgieni(* 
services  and  apparatus  on  its  lands  and  in  its  planf.  a, ml  buildings 
in  Persia  (Art.  17). 

For  internal  consumption,  private  and  govcrnmeid.al,  in  Itu-sia, 
of  motor  spirit,  kerosene  and  fuel  oil  produced  by  tli<^  ( loin  [)a.uy  from 
Persian  petroleum,  the  Company  was  to  give  a  specially  faviiurablo 
price,  based  on  the  ruling  price  in  Rumania  or  in  the  Cull'  of  Mi'ixico, 
whichever  happened  to  be  the  lower  at  a  given  time  (Aii.  IH). 

Outstanding  financial  controversies  on  points  of  de(;a,il  wer('  (o  b(! 
settled  by  a  lump  sum  payment  of  fl,()00,()()0  on  the  Company’s 
part;  and  the  regular  payments  for  botli  the  years  and 
were  to  be  made  on  the  basis  of  the  new  agreemonfi  ins(,ead  of  being 
made  on  tne  basis  of  the  D’Arcy  agreement  (Art.  23). 
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While  the  Persian  Government’s  gains,  just  enumerated,  were 
conspicuous,  the  Company’s  advantages,  under  other  provisions  of 
the  new  agreement,  were  substantial. 

For  instance,  the  Company  was  still  assured,  as  under  the  D’Arcy 
Concession,  of  being  exempt  from  customs  duties  or  any  other  kind 
of  taxation  on  its  exports  of  petroleum,  and  on  its  imports  of  al 
materials  required  exclusively  for  its  operations  in  Persia,  and  the 
same  privilege  was  now  expressly  extended  to  its  imports  of  medical 
supplies  and  sanitary  apparatus  (Art.  6).  A  new  and  important  ad¬ 
vantage  was  its  exemption  from  the  obligation — ^which  would  other¬ 
wise  have  been  incumbent  upon  it  under  the  Persian  Government’s 
current  regulations — of  surrendering  its  foreign  exchange  to  the 
Government  (Art.  8).  It  was  also  exempted  (Art.  11),  for  the  first  thirty 
years  of  the  term  of  the  new  concession,  from  all  Persian  national 
or  local  taxation,  in  consideration  of  a  fixed  surcharge  on  the  royalty 
per  ton  prescribed  in  Article  10.  For  the  first  fifteen  years  the  sur¬ 
charge  was  to  be  at  the  rate  of  on  the  first  6,000,000  tons^  and  6d. 
on  any  tonnage  beyond  that  figure,  with  a  guaranteed  minimum  pay¬ 
ment,  under  this  head,  of  £225,000  per  annum.  For  the  next  fifteen 
years  the  corresponding  figures  were  to  be  1^9.,  M.,  and  £300,000. 
The  corresponding  arrangements  for  the  succeeding  thirty  years 
were  to  be  settled,  by  agreement,  before  the  year  1963. 

The  Company  was  given  the  right  to  renounce  the  concession  at 
two  years’  notice,  which  might  be  given  at  the  end  of  any  calendar 
year  (Art.  25).  Otherwise  (Art.  26),  the  concession  was  to  run  till 
the  31st  December,  1993— a  provision  which  was  equivalent  to 
a  prolongation  of  the  D’Arcy  Concession  (which  was  due  to  expire 
on  the  28th  May,  1961)  by  more  than  thirty-two  years.  This  large 
extension  of  the  concession  in  the  time-dimension  gave  the  Company 
a  substantial  compensation  for  the  drastic  cutting-down  of  the  con¬ 
cession  in  the  space-dimension.  Moreover,  it  was  expressly  laid  down 
in  the  same  context  that,  if  the  Company  did  not  renounce  the 
concession,  then  the  concession  could  not  be  terminated  before  the 
31st  December,  1993,  unless  the  arbitral  tribunal  established  under 
the  new  agreement  (see  below)  were  to  declare  the  concession  annulled 
by  reason  of  the  Company’s  failure  to  carry  out  the  terins  of  the 
convention ;  and  the  only  failures  that  were  to  count,  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  were  a  failure  on  the  Company’s  pai't  to  pay,  within  a  month  of 
the  award,  any  sum  which  it  was  called  upon,  by  the  arbitral  tribunal, 

^  By  the  terms  of  Article  23,  this  was  also  to  be  the  basis  for  the  retrospec¬ 
tive  settlement  of  any  taxes  owing  from  the  Company  for  the  period  21st 
March,  1930-3 Ist  December,  1932. 
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to  pay  to  the  Persian  Government,  or  else  a  failmti  in  tlie  koiiko  of 
a  liquidation  of  the  Company,  either  voluntary  or  iiivoluiilury  (Art 
26).  The  concession  was  not  to  be  annulled  by  tlu’:  IV'rMiaji  Govern¬ 
ment;  and  its  provisions  were  not  to  be  altered  oitluu-  by  legislation 
or  by  administrative  action  (Art.  21). 

All  differences  of  any  kind  between  the  parties  wei'o  to  be  settled 
by  arbitration ;  and  an  arbitration  procedure  was  laid  down  in  which 
the  President  or  the  Vice-President  of  the  Pernnuuml,  (ionrt  of 
International  Justice  was  enlisted  for  the  puri)ose  of  brtinJving  juiy 
deadlocks  in  the  appointment  of  the  arbitral  tribunal.  A  pa;r(;i(!nla,rly 
important  provision  was  that  the  award  wa«  to  be  ba.,sed  on  tlio 
juridical  principles  contained  in  Article  38  of  tlu^  .Slatides  of  (,lio 
Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice  (g.v;.),  ajxl  that,  tluux^  was 
to  be  no  appeal  against  the  award  (Art.  22). 

The  conclusion  of  this  agreement  between  the  Per.sia,n  Government 
and  the  Anglo-Persian  Oil  Company  disposed  of  the  diHpu(,(\  Imfove 
the  League  Council,  between  the  Persian  Governnumt  and  (,|io 
Government  of  the  United  Kingdom.  This  was  taken  for  gi'an(,(id 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Council  which,  was  held  on.  tlxi  2(;th  May,  l!t33, 
in  the  interval  between  the  signature  of  the  a.gi’eeitKait  on  tlu;  30(h 
A.pril  and  its  entry  into  force  on  the  29th  May.  Jke  formal  li(inid.d,io.u 
of  the  inter-goyernmental  dispute  was  consunuvuiticd  af  ('uriJuvi; 
meeting  of  the  Council  on  the  12th  October,  .1 933. 

It  remained  for  the  Chairman  of  the  Gompa.ny  to  obtain  (.lie 
approval  of  the  holders  of  the  Company’s  ordina.rv  stoGc,  wlio.so 
mterests  were  directly  affected  by  the  increase  in  tlu!  o.n(a-ousn(^Hs  of 
the  financial  terms  of  the  new  agreement,  from  tlu.  Gom..a,nv’H  ,.oi,nt 
of  view,  by  comparison  with  the  terms  of  tbe  a,greemotd,  of  I9()l 
The  stockholders,  who  had  received  a  15  per  (;ont.  divickmd  fi.r  (,bo 
year  1930,  had  received  only  5  per  cent,  for  1931  and  nol.liing  a, I,  all 
for  the  first  part  of  1932,  The  Company’s  net  profits,  bow<.v<w,  for 
the  year  1932  Wd  out  to  be  £2,379,677  as  against  £2,318,717  for 
f  f  conclusion  of  the  new  a,greement,  tlu.  Boa,rd 
decided  to  declare  a  dividend  of  7.J  per  cent,  for  tlu.  vear  1932  on 

^he  a37of  th  stock.  This  was  done  at  the  prku.  of  .-..(huang 
the  amount  of  the  sum  carried  forward  to  the  jic.xt  v(ia,r-  but  this 
reduction  of  margin  was  explained  by  the  Dncctors  on  th(.  g,-,, .  ul 

ctrXtf  ^  ha,!  roliev;,!  the 

Ld  Saitoh  ft™  OM  t  ’  '  for  ext.» 

M  pl»mg  £200.000  to  reaetyos,  the  Di„ctoie  wo  o,.,»  ,igai„  ,d,lo 
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to  declare  a  dividend,  on  the  Company’s  ordinary  stock,  of  7|  per 
cent.  These  figures  were  not  only  remarkable,  in  themselves,  for 
years  of  depression ;  they  were  also  proof  that  Sir  John  Cadman  and 
Ms  colleague,  Mr.  W.  Fraser,  had  not  deserved  ill  of  the  stockholders 
in  entering  into  the  agreement  of  the  30th  April,  1933,  with  the 
Persian  Government.  By  the  same  token  the  Persian  Government 
might  be  held  to  have  been  acting  as  they  were  in  duty  bound  to 
act  as  the  custodians  of  the  interests  of  the  Persian  people  when  they 
had  exerted  themselves  to  obtain  terms  from  the  Company  which 
were  conspicuously  more  favourable  than  the  terms  of  the  D’Arcy 
Concession  were  to  Persian  interests — and  this  even  though  the  high¬ 
handed  action  to  which  the  Persian  Government  had  resorted,  in 
order  to  bring  their  long-drawn-out  controversy  with  the  Company 
to  a  head,  might  be  indefensible  in  itself  and  unedif3dng  by  compari¬ 
son  with  the  moderation  which  the  British  Government  had  shown 
in  submitting  to  the  arbitrament  of  the  League  instead  of  meeting 
the  Persian  Government’s  appeal  to  force  by  a  retort  in  kind.  Now 
that  the  controversy  had  been  settled,  in  the  end,  by  free  agreement, 
and  on  a  basis  which  was  neither  inequitable  nor  oppressive  to  either 
of  the  two  principals,  it  might  be  hoped  that  the  relations  between 
the  Persian  Government  and  the  Anglo-Persian  Oil  Company  would 
be  smootlier  and  more  cordial  than  ever  before,  and  that  such  im¬ 
provement,  if  it  did  follow,  would  be  reflected  in  a  corresponding 
improvement  in  the  general  relations  between  the  Persian  and  the 
British  peoples,  in  whose  contact  with  one  another  the  activities  of 
the  Anglo-Persian  Oil  Company  played  so  large  a  part. 

(vi)  The  Economic  Development  of  Palestine  excluding  Transjordan 
(1930-34)  and  the  Political  Disturbances  ol  October  and  November 
1933. 

In  a  previous  volume  of  this  series,^  the  history  of  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  British  mandate  for  Palestine,  with  the  threefold  task 
that  it  enjoined  upon  the  Mandatory  Power has  been  carried  down 
to  the  outbreak  of  August  1929  and  its  consequences.  During  the 
four  years  immediately  following  that  calamity,  the  land  had  com¬ 
parative  peace. In  their  reports  on  the  administration  of  Palestine 

’  The  Survey  for  1930,  Fart  III,  section  (in). 

Op.  cit.,  pp.  228-30.  The  three  obligations  entailed  in  the  mandate  were 
to  promote  the  establishment  of  a  Jewish  National  Home  in  Palestine;  to 
secure  the  non-Jewish  element  in  the  population  against  suffering  detriment 
from,  the  execution  of  the  obligation  towards  the  Jews ;  and  to  educate  the 
population  of  Palestine  into  becoming  a  self-governing  body  politic. 

^  ‘Comparative’  and  not  ‘absolute’  peace;  for  during  the  whole  of  the  year 
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in  1930  and  1931  and  1932,  the  British  Covcrnuioiit  wen',  jibleto 
record,  each  time,  that  public  order  had  been  eitluvr  (ioiupl(4.<4_y  or 
substantially  preserved;^  and  when  disorder's  did  broa,k  out  a, gain  iu 
the  autumn  of  1933,  these  were  very  far  from  being  on  tlu^  sa.in(^  seak', 
as  those  of  1929.  Moreover,  in  the  British  (Joverimumt’s  opinion,  a,s 
declared  in  their  report  for  the  year  1930, 


The  comparative  tranquillity  which  characterized  I, he.  pa.st  vea.r  iu 
Palestine  was  not  due  solely  to  the  presence  of  strong  (■or<n's  Yor  l,|i(> 
maintenance  of  pubhc  security.  While  feeling  h(d;wc(Mi  d('w  and  Ai-ah 
still  ran  high,  the  temper  of  the  populace  hocaino  per(^<q)|,ihly  kw-s 
■violent  and  inter-racial  antagonism  somewhat  kw.s  hittior.'-* 


At  the  same  time,  the  recrudescence  of  di.stin'bano(5,4  in  1933  ga.vo 
warning  that  the  political  passions  which  'W'oro  tlu^  caaisci  of  tii('.,so 
recurrent  outbreaks  had  been  driven  below  the  snrfiice  wit.liout  being 
appeased ;  and  though  the  Arab  4meutes  of  1933  were  direetc'd  against 
the  mandatory  authorities  and  not  against  the  Ikik'stinia.n  devvi.sb 
community,  and — perhaps  on  this  account — wore  neitlu'r  so  virnkuit 
nor  so  destructive  as  the  6meute  of  1929,  the  facd;  tha,t,  on  liui  laim; 
occasion,  there  was  not  any  direct  physical  collision  Ix^twc'en  tbe^  I, wo 
rival  communities  in  Palestine  was  reassuring  onlyto  a  limikxl  e.xkmt, 
since  the  underlying  reason  for  this  outbreak  against  tlu^  Ma.nda,(iory 
Power  on  the  part  of  the  Arabs  was  the  Mandatory’s  iHU'scwcu'a.iuu^  in 
carr^g  out  its  obligation  of  promoting  the  ('.stabllsbnumt  of  ihci 
Jewish  National  Home.  The  measure  of  the  Britisb  ( lovernmenlis 
lack  of  success  in  their  endeavour  to  bring  about  an  (dkictivc'.  rexion- 
cihation  between  the  Arabs  and  the  Jews  in  Ibikistiiu^  is  giv('n  by 
the  difficulty  which  they  found  in  making  any  appr(Xiiabk\  i)To(n'('.s.s 
towards  fulfilling  their  other  obhgation  of  promoting  srdf-gove.i'nim'nt 
At  the  time  of  writing  in  the  spring  of  1935,  the  .L(gislaiiv(.  ( lonmul 
wJucii  the  Mandatory  Power  had  finst  tried  to  eHtahlisfi  in 
was  stm  no  more  than  a  pious  aspiration.^!  The  mandatory  anthorilh's 


i  ifpSf p”',”'  ‘  ‘  ^  !>•  ‘  ^  r- 1. 

^  See  the  Survey  for  1925,  Vol.  i,  pp.  363-4 

Pali.  . . 

Sion  that  he  hoped  for  the  estJblkhmAnf  ^ f  ^  ennaiuHii;  ( loininiK- 

thenforthcomiSo^^^^^^^^^^  Lep  a  d,,,  Oou.u.il  an  hood  a,H  (h<>. 

order  (Minutes  of  the  Twentv  ^AAArir/ mio  workiri^^ 
was  duly  taken  up  4aiu  by  the  maYdaCytroS^ 
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were,  however,  attempting  to  work  their  way,  along  a  new  line  of 
approach,  towards  an  eventual  discharge  of  this  particular  obligation 
by  fostering  mxinicipal  autonomy ;  and,  after  a  not  very  brilliant 
start some  substantial  results  were  achieved  in  this  field  in  1934. 
After  the  enactment  of  a  Municipal  Corporations  Ordinance  on  the 
12th  January  of  that  year,  'elections  of  councillors’  took  'place,  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Ordinance,  in  22  out  of  the  23 
municipal  areas  scheduled.  By  the  end  of  the  year  or  the  beginning 
of  1935  twenty  newly  elected  councils  were  in  being ;  and  conditions 
had  thus  been  created  wherein  representative  Palestinians  of  all 
communities  and  races  might  acquire  training  in  the  common 
management  of  public  affairs  under  a  modern  code  of  municipal 
legislation. It  was  to  be  hoped  that  this  achievement  might  prove 
to  be  the  first  step  towards  a  solution  of  the  political  problem  as  it 
had  been  described  by  the  British  High  Commissioner  in  Palestine, 
Sir  Arthur  Wauchope,  to  the  Permanent  Mandates  Commission  on 
the  10th  November,  1932. 

As  regards  security  [Sir  Arthur  Wauchope  observed  on  that  date], 
the  Commission  knows  that  the  activities  of  the  Government  in  its  work 
of  dcwolopmcnt  are  gravely  handicapped,  in  that  almost  one-third  of  the 
revenue  is  speut  on  defence  and  police  forces.'^  I  consider  maintenance 
of  pearu^  and  (‘.onfidence  in  the  general  security  both  of  person  and 

tion  from  tlii<‘-  Jews  and  ilie  Arabs  alike:  from  the  Jews  because  they  were 
unwillin^»'  io  jiecc^pt  a,  minority  representation  in  proportion  to  their  numbers 
in  ral(‘siiin(')  :iti  ihi^  monunit,  and  from  the  Arabs  because  they  were  unwilling 
to  eo-oi)erat(^  witfj  the  mandatory  regime  in  a  manner  which  might  he  taken 
1,0  imply  a.cqui(‘-se<mce  in,  tlie  terms  of  the  mandate  in  respect  of  the  Jewish 
Natioiud  Ilonu^.  Tli(‘.  Arabs  were,  however,  at  this  time  more  disposed  to 
a,cquicsce  in  the  proje(‘t;  for  a,  Legislative  Council  than  they  had  beeii  in  previ¬ 
ous  years ;  and  at  tlu^  ])eginning  of  December  1934  the  High  Commissioner  told 
an  Ara,b  de])uta,i,i(>n  that,  after  coriBultation  with  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
C.olouies  in  Whit, (‘ball,  hi)  had  decided  to  make  a  fresh  move  for  the  establish- 
meiii  of  a,  Ij(‘gislat,iv('‘.  Council,  as  soon  as  he  had  had  time  to  see  how  the  new 
muui(‘ipa,l  (‘-ouiuils  were  working  {Beport  1934,  p.  8). 

^  ^i)i)  .Report  1930,  pp.  29-30;  Report  1931,  pp.  16-17 ;  Report  1932,  pp.  17- 
19;  Report  1933,  pp.  30-1. 

-  Report  1934,  ]>.  7  {mo  also  pp.  26-7  and  Appendix  III).  Even  before  this, 
J(‘.wH  and  Ara,bs  ha,d  bocm  working  together  successfully  on  the  municipal 
e.oumils  of  IIa,ifa,  and  Tiberias;  and  in  Jernsalem — where  Jews  had  found  no 
pla,c(‘.  forthemsedves  on  the  municipal  council  so  long  as  RaghibBey  an-Nashashibi 
wa,s  ma,.yor"-a  council  c-omposed  of  Arabs  and  Jews  in  equal  numbers  was 
working  satisfaciorily  in  June,  1935. 

This  proportion'  did  not  compare  unfavourably  with  a  corresponding 
analysis  of  the  contemporary  budgets  of  neighbouring  Middle  Eastern  coun¬ 
tries  (c.g.  Transjordan,  Syria,  Traq[).  At  the  same  time,  it  did  present  a  con¬ 
trast  to  the  extraordinarily  low  footing  on  which  the  Palestine  Government  had 
contrived  to  keep  their  military  establishment  in  the  years  1925-9  (see  the 
Survey  for  1930, 
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property  to  be  of  paramount  importance  in  Da.lestiiui.  'I''lie  nnliappy 
memories  of  1929  are  not  yet  effaced.  A  foeliiiff  of  sfeiK'ra.l  .i^oodwi'll 
between  all  sections  of  the  community  docs  not  y(d;  Witliout  a 

general  feeling  of  security  there  would  bo  littlt^  l>a|)|)in(\ss  and  littio 
progress  or  development.  ...  It  is  .  .  .  with  dixip  l■og|•<0.  that.  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  I  shall  neither  now  nor  iii  the  n((a.r  ful.nre 
be  able  to  recommend  a  reduction  of  expcndituro  in  onr  Doh'nco  m. 
PoHce  Forces.i 


This  statement  of  the  political  problem  remained  a.s  as  ovum:  two 
and  three  years  later;  and  in  the  summer  of  1934,  a.t  tlui  iKviglil;  of  the 
local  Palestinian  economic  ‘boom’,^  an  ex-High  (lonimissioinvi-,  ,Sir 
Herbert  Samuel,  frankly  declared  that 

Every  one  in  Palestine  agrees  that  the  economic  dovelopnuait  is 
astonishing;  no  one  thinks  that  the  political  sitmil.ion  shows  a,nv 
appreciable  improvement.^ 


At  the  moment  when  those  words  wci,-c  wi-itton,  in  t.lu;  ol;‘  t,h(' 

world  economic  depression,  the  situation  in  Pa,l(iHtin(',  wa,.s  douldy 
paradoxical— if  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  para,dox  that,  one  Hiua.il 
country  should  move  in  a  diametrically  oppo.sitc;  <li.n(d,i()u  to  tlm 
World  as  a  whole.  Since  the  Peace  Settlement  a, Her  the,  (hmera,l 
War  of  1914-18,  Palestine  was  already  the  tluNd.rv.  of  a  polilji^'il 
tour  de  force:  the  attempt  to  inject  a  new  juitional  n,n<l  r(di<doiiH 

mmoritymto  one  province  ofa  world  in  which,  intluH  a,g(^  miuodti(>s 
aU  around,  were  being  repressed  or  expelled  or  ext('.rmiua(,c(l.  Sineci 
the  onset  of  the  world  economic  depression  in  1929,  Pidc^sliiiu^  biwl 
ecome  the  scene  of  an  economic  tour  deforce  a.s  well.  For,  vvhihi 

misiS^TsO^  Twenty-Second  Session  of  th(>.  l>eTtna,n(M,(,  M.-,,n,ia,t(,.s  (!om- 

economic  phenomenon  in  Palestine  which  di.sT)]-i ved  so  "m.in  ,  r  /r  ” 

features  of  American ‘boom’ coTiditiAno  w)  m.Miy  ol  l.lm  oiii,wa,rd 

sponding  magnitude  In  tbe  Mulweijuenl,  wM.hibek  of  eorre- 

Palestine  to  the  League  of  Nations  7  .hiwjMk  Agnnu-.y  for 

Sion  of  the  last  threeTeam  (!>•  '■*) 

menon.  A  far-reaching  change  in  tCthmn  n' * 

is  taking  place,  the  efffet  of  which*4ube  mn!^v?°““\"^'’'-'‘‘‘'‘''‘'''’ 

economic  capacity,  and  to  create  new  H'e  <-')im(,rv’H 

^  iSSte  ’ 

Sir  Herbert  Samuel  in  The  Observer,  8th  July,  1934. 
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Palestine  had  been  subject  to  the  depression  at  the  outset,  she  began, 
in  the  course  of  the  year  1930,  to  make  a  remarkable  recovery; 
during  the  next  few  years  this  recovery  developed  into  a  veritable 
^boom’;  and  the  most  conspicuous  feature  in  the  'boom’  was  that 
Palestine  now  audaciously  cast  off  her  moorings  from  her  traditional 
economy  of  local  self-sufficiency  and  hazarded  her  economic  fortunes 
upon  the  ocean  of  world-economy^  at  a  moment  when  the  Mandatory 
Power  and  other  Western  countries  which  had  sailed  into  affluence 
on  the  high  seas  in  the  nineteenth  century  were  frantically  seeking 
shelter  from  the  economic  storm  by  running  into  the  antique  haven 
of  a  primitive  economic  autarkeia. 

This  local  Palestinian  bout  of  prosperity  at  a  time  when  economic 
perplexity  and  embarrassment  reigned  in  almost  every  other  country 
in  the  World  was  an  unmistakable  fact  to  which  consistent  testimony 
was  borne  by  an  imposing  upward  movement  in  a  wide  range  of 
phenomena :  in  population,  in  immigration,  in  capital  investment,  in 
transport,  in  citrus-cultivation,  in  manufactures,  and  in  government 
revenue. 

A  perhaps  unparalleled  increase  in  population  was  revealed  by  the 
results  of  a  censxis  taken  on  the  18th  November,  1931,  in  comparison 
with  the  figures  of  the  previous  census  of  the  23rd  October,  1922.^ 
During  a  span  of  little  more  than  nine  years,  the  total  population  of 
Palestine  increased  from  757,182  to  1,035,821,  representing  an  aggre¬ 
gate  increase  of  36*8  per  cent,  and  an  average  annual  increase  of 
354  per  10,000,  against  a  corresponding  figure  of  298  per  10,000  for 
the  population  of  Canada  in  each  of  the  years  1906-11.  This  rate  of 
increase  in  the  total  population  was  very  unequally  distributed 
between  the  three  communities — ^Muslim,  Jewish  and  Christian — 
which  accounted,  between  them,  for  all  but  a  negligible  residue  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  country.  While  the  J  ewish  population  increased 
from  83,794  to  174,610— representing  an  aggregate  increase  of  108-4 
per  cent,  and  an  average  annual  increase  of  850  per  10,000— the 
Muslims  only  increased  from  590,890  to  759,712  (an  aggregate  increase 
of  28-6  per  cent,  and  an  average  annual  increase  of  283  per  10,000) 
and  the' Christians  only  from  73,024  to  91,398  (an  aggregate  increase 
of  25-2  per  cent,  and  an  average  annual  increase  of  251  per  10,000). 

^  Palestine  had,  no  doubt,  been  gradually  entering  into  the  modern  Western 
world-economy  ever  since  the  conq.u68t  of  the  country  by  Mehmed  'Ali  in 
1S31-2;  but  the  change  in  pace,  from  1930  onwards,  was  epoch-making. 

"  The  following  figures  are  takeu  from  E.  Mills:  Gemm  of  Palestine,  1931 
(Alexandria,  1933,  Whitehead  Morris,  2  vols.).  According  to  the  Beport  on  the 
Administration  of  Palestine  for  1934,  p.  139,  the  total  population  was  estimated 
to  have  been  1,104,605,  exclusive  of  Badu,  on  the  30th  June,  1934. 
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On  the  other  hand,  when  the  same  phenomena  are  considered  in 
terms  of  absolute  figures  instead  of  percentages  and  rates,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  absolute  increase  of  187,196  in  the  non-Jewish  popula¬ 
tion  was  more  than  double  the  absolute  increase  of  90,816  in  the 
Jewish  population.  And,  even  in  terms  of  percentages,  tlu'.  aggregafo 
increase  of  28-6  per  cent,  for  the  Muslim  population,  a.n(l  2.5-2  for 
the  Christian  population,  during  this  span  of  nine  yeai'.s,  sta,nd  out  in 
striking  contrast  to  the  stationarmess  of  the  population  of  l'a.l(\stin(i 
under  the  old  Ottoman  regime  as  well  as  to  the  post-wa,r  incrtvisc^  in 
the  population  of  Transjordan  under  the  rule  of  the  HashiinT  Amn- 
'AbduTah.! 

At  the  same  time,  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  Jewish  population  of 
Palestine  durmg  the  nine  years  1922-31  was  extraordinary  ;  and  the 
pace  did  not  slacken  during  the  four  and  a  half  subsecpauit  y(>.a.rs  tlrnt 
elapsed  between  the  taking  of  the  latest  census  and  the  ti  JU('.  of  w  ri  (,i  ng ; 
for  the  absolute  figure,  which  had  stood  at  not  (pute  175,000  in 
November  1931,  was  estimated^  to  have  risen  to  about  215, 000  by 
the  end  of  1933  and  about  300,000  by  the  end  of  1 9.31.  At  the 
latter  date,  the  Jewish  element  was  believed^  to  amount  to  about 
25  per  cent,  of  the  total  population  of  the  country ;  aiUd  it  waa 
calculated  that  the  extraordinary  relative  increase  and  renuu-kablcs 
absolute  increase  in  the  numbers  of  the  Paleatinia,n  .h-wisli  e.oni- 
munity  was  accounted  for,  to  the  extent  of  about  90  pc-r  (leut.,  I)y 
immigration. 

In  this  matter,  the  statistics  of  authorized  immigration  from  192,5 


contrast  between  Palestine  and  Transjordan  uniy  illuHtndwl  hv 
the  follomng  figures,  relating  to  the  years  1930  to  1934,  wliicli  lire  tiikon  froiii 
tJie  Palestine  Government’s  annual  reports. 


Total  non- Jewish  population 
of  Palestine  (excluding  no¬ 
mads)  ‘  . 

Natural  increase  per  1,000  . 
Total  population  of  Trans¬ 
jordan  (estimated) 

Natural  increase  per  1,000  . 


mo 

1931 

1932 

680,665 

31-15 

785,153 

26-7 

805,526 

22-4 

305,000 

12-1 

305,000 

16-5 

305, OOO 
15-5 

828,0i>.j 

2r)-.i 

805,000 
I  hH 


!9:ui 


850,005 

10-17 

805,000 

0-2.1 


a  inPalestine  Proper  (excluding  3'numjonlan) 

census  with  the  1931  census  showed  a,  mark  d  e.ou. 
S  population  in  ty„ie.-d  centres 

Jewish  devSS  fpoTrtffi  increase  in  eoutr(«  not  a,ITe<-,(,ed  hy 

t  1  ^  ?  X  J.  “®  see  Jewish  Ancnci/  MemormiJmii  /<) 

paragraph  !  reprmted  in  Neir  Judea,  October  1932,  p  6  1 

-  Jewish  Agency  Memorandum,  19 Si,  p  3 
Op.  cit.,  he.  cit. 
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to  the  first  four  mouths  of  1930  inclusive  that  have  been  quoted  in  a 
previous  volume^  may  be  here  brought  up  to  date. 


Immigrants.  1 

Emigrants. 

Net 

Immigration. 

Total. 

Jews. 

Total. 

Jews. 

Total. 

Jews. 

1930  (complete  year)  . 

6,433 

4,944 

3,903 

1,679 

3,430 

3,265 

1931  .... 

5,533 

4,075 

1,346 

666 

4,187 

3,409 

no 

no 

1932  .... 

6,730 

5,823 

record 

record 

no 

no 

1933  .... 

29,101 

27,862 

record 

record 

no 

no 

1934  .... 

39,027 

38,244 

record 

record 

It  will  bo  seen  that,  after  the  re-opening  of  immigration  under  the 
Labour  Schedule — a  step  which  was  taken  on  the  10th  November, 
1930,  after  the  temporary  suspension  at  the  end  of  the  foregoing 
MayS—the  volume  of  authorized  immigration  under  all  categories® 
rose  again  until,  in  1933,  it  approached  the  figiires  that  had  been 
registered  in  the  ‘peak’  year  1926.  In  the  year  1933,  in  order  ‘to 
relieve  the  plight  of  German  Jews,  the  Palestine  Government,  without 
infringing  the  principle  of  economic  absorptive  capacity,  granted  a 
number  of  administrative  concessions :  it  issued  three  thousand  immi¬ 
gration  certificates  in  1933,  in  advance  of  publication  of  labour 
Lhedules,  for  distribution  in  Germany,  and  applications  from  settlers 
in  Palestine  for  the  admission  of  their  near  relatives  were  treated 
with  special  consideration.  In  addition,  immigration  of  capitalists 
and  skilled  artisans  from  Germany  was  facilitated.’*  On  the  other 
hand,  in  April  1930,  the  minimum  amount  of  capital  required  to  be 
at  the  disposal  of  an  immigrant  in  order  that  he  might  qualify  for 
category  A  1  (persons  of  independent  means)  had  been  raised  from 
£  (Palestinian)®  500  to  £P1,000.® 


1  The  Survey  for  19S0,  p.  244.  _  “  Op.  cit,  pp.  245  and  283. 

“  These  categories  are  sot  out  in  Seport  1932,  p.  26.  t,  i  j- 

*  lieport  1933,  p.  16.  In  1934  the  total  Jewish  immigration  into  Palestine 
from  (Germany  was  9,429,  of  whom  6,941  were  German  citizens  [Jewish 
Aqeney  Memorandum,  1934,  pp.  5-6.  For  further  detafis  see  op.  cit,  pp.  21-2). 

■ '  Tiie  PaleBtinian  Pound  was  equal  to,  and  based  upon,  the  Pound  Sterling. 
“  Be-porl,  1930,  p.  37.  The  number  of  persons  registered  as  immigrants  in  this 
A1  category  was  5,193  in  1934  and  3,267  in  1933  as  compared  with  754  m  1932 
and  269  in’l931  [Beport  1932,  p.  26;  Beport  1933,  pp.  34  and  40;  Report  1934, 
n.  39).  It  is  significant  that  almost  all  the  immigrants  in  the  A1  category  were 
Jews  (233  out'of  269  in  1931 ;  727  out  of  754  in  1932;  3,250  out  of  3,267  m 
1933 ;  6,124  out  of  6,193  in  1934).  Alter  the  outbreak  of  the  National  Sociahst 
Novolution  in  Germany  and  the  consequent  exodus  of  German  Jews,  the  Ger¬ 
man  Government  and  the  Mandatory  Power  for  Palestme  appear  to  have  co¬ 
operated,  in  regard  to  intending  German  Jewish  migrants  of  the  A1  category 
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The  foregoing  figures,  however,  do  not  tell  the  whole  story;  for 
the  volume  of  authorized  hnmigration  was  exceeded  by  the  volume 
of  actual  immigration  owing  to  the  growth  of  a  practice  of  unauthorized 
settlement,  outside  the  hmits  of  the  immigration  quota,  on  the  part 
of  persons  who  had  entered  the  country  either  in  the  guise  of  travellers 
or  else  by  evading  the  control  of  the  Palestinian  authorities  altogether.’ 
In  1931,  ‘steps  were  taken  to  regularize  the  position  of  a  largo  number 
of  persons  in  Palestine  who,  having  with  or  without  pcu'iuission 
originally  entered  as  travellers,  had  succeeded  in  ostablisliing  tlicin- 
selves  on  a  reasonably  sound  economic  basis  in  the  country  a.ud  wtvn^ 
completely  absorbedinto  its  economic  life.  This  action  was  considered 
to  be  desirable  on  general  grounds,  and  also  in  view  of  the  ])ossil)ility 
that  the  persons  concerned  would  otherwise  be  dctcixed  IVoni  r(>gist(u'- 
ing  at  the  Census  by  fear  of  prosecution  for  the  olhuKio  of  ill(>ga,l 
presence  in  the  country.  Eor  this  purpose  an  Order  was  lua, <1(^111 
the  summer  under  the  Immigration  Ordinance,  einpowca-ing  tlui 
Chief  Immigration  Officer  to  register  as  immigrants  of  imhqxmdent 
mea^  persons  possessing  a  capital  of  less  than  £1M  ,000.  'PIu',  Ord(vr 
applied  only  to  persons  already  in  the  country  on  the  datc^  of  its  pub- 
hcation,  and  remained  in  force  until  the  31st  December:.  ‘I’he  gix^at 
majority  of  those  who  took  advantage  of  it  were  Je.ws.  Altogether 
3,258  appheations,  affecting  nearly  8,000  individuals,  wcaxi  imult^  for 


horn  Germany  to  Palestine,  in  order  to  reconcile  the  J’alestiiK^  Goveniiiieiit’s 
command  of  capital  with  the  German  Goveniimml.’H 
restnctiOM  upon  the  export  of  it  (Minutes  of  the  Permanent  M.-uulat.Woonu 
^sion,^enty-Tlmd  Session,  p.  103 ;  Twenty-Pifth  ScHsion,  p.  27 ;  The. 

aggregate  amount  of  capital  hixmgld,  in  i.o  I  >al<>Hl,ims 

ahoir£5^M’^^r/®  of  the  A1  category  from  all  eountries  was  ewtiiinly  well 
aoo^  £5,000,000  {Jew%sh  Agency  Alemomndtoni,  1.934  ]>  1) 

the  *1’®  Permanent  Mamhita  Gommission  on 

that  ‘thfiihvn  Mamlatory  P„vv(u- 

uprLx  travellers  wi(h  a  thrx«e  monihs’ 

Wdi^*‘  ^  country,  they  concealed  their  identity  a, ml  wemt  into 

undoubtedly  assisted  in  escaping  (l(di(M-,tion  hv  (‘on, 
nivance  of  Jews  already  establisbed  in  tliA  o''!  . 

iSf 

Commission,  p.  26.)  For  the  stens  w  PonmuH^nl,  Mandativs 

a  control  over  travAllAro  mamlatory  authoriih's  to  k<\eip 

PU  8  4r  Ttor  Tua  ^  *1’®  ee”»try  sc(,  Ji,.porl.  /!)J 

ventive  mea Wes  that  wSeadomehwT®*'^’^*®i“)^''  Palestim^  and  (he  pr(>,- 

1934,  pp.  8-9  and  11  Thelttenthiu  authorities,  h(hi  Ueport 

measures  by  the  High  Commissioner  in  Lxocutivo  was  drawn  to  Guwe 

in  reply  to  a  memorandum  submitted  hi +Tiem*wf^*  made,  at  an  in(,e,rvievv, 
views  as  to  the  dangers  arisina-  out  nf  Te  autumn  of  on  IJieir 

{BepoH  1934,  pp.  10?11.)  ^  ^  ^  immigration  and  sale  of  lauds. 
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registration  and  granted.’^  Again,  in  1932,  in  addition  to  the  6,730 
authorized  immigrants,  ‘4,599  persons  who  had  entered  Palestine 
during  this  year  and  previous  years  as  travellers  or  without  permis¬ 
sion  and  had  succeeded  in  establishing  themselves  as  settlers,  were 
registered  as  immigrants.  Of  these,  3,730  were  Jews,  719  Christians, 
and  109  Moslems.  Among  these  were  2,826  Jews  and  224  non-Jews 
who  were  granted  registration  under  the  special  rule  applied  in 
1931.’^  In  1933,  likewise,  ‘2,876  persons  who  had  entered  Palestine 
as  travellers  or  without  permission  were  registered  as  immigrants, 
comprising  2,465  Jews,  344  Christians,  63  Moslems  and  four  others. 
They  included  935  Jews  and  15  others  registered  under  the  special 
regulation  made  in  1931.’®  It  was  estimated  that,  in  the  two  years 
1932  and  1933  alone,  the  number  of  unauthorized  immigrants  who 
had  succeeded  in  establishing  themselves  in  Palestine  in  defiance  of 
the  authorities  was  22,400  f  and  in  the  second  of  these  years,  in  which 
the  number  of  persons  registered  as  immigrants  on  arrival  was  29,101, 

‘  forty-three  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety -one  individuals  were  ’ 
actually  ‘added  to  the  population  of  Palestine  by  migration’.® 

This  evasion  of  the  law  was  undesirable  from  the  administrative 
and  dangerous  from  the  political  standpoint.  The  administrative 
objections  were  described  by  the  Mandatory  Power,  in  its  report  for 
the  year  1933,  as  follows; 

This  unauthorized  settlement  upsets  the  calculation  of  the  absorptive 
capacity  of  the  country  upon  the  basis  of  which  the  High  Commissioner 
determines  the  half-yearly  labour  schedule ;®  it  is  not  selective,  so  that 
there  is  no  guarantee  that  the  type  of  immigrants  whom  the  country 
needs  is  entering ;  and  it  constitutes  an  infringement  of  the  law  which  the 
Palestine  Government  is  determined  in  future  to  prevent.'^ 

In  the  political  sphere,  the  recrudescence  of  disorders  in  the 
autumn  of  1933  is  perhaps  partly  to  be  explained  by  the  fact  that 

exaggerated  reports  concerning  illicit  immigration  found  their  way 
into  the  Arab  Press;  and  unguarded  statements  by  representative 

‘  Befort  lan,  p.  21.  JRefort  1932,  p.  26. 

■'  Bsfort  1933,  p.  34.  “  Befort  1933,  p.  15. 

‘  B&^ort  1.933,  p.  34.  From  B&pori  1934,  p.  34,  footnote,  as  well  as  from  the 
table  on  p.  38  of  Be'port  1933,  it  would  appear  that  the  true  figure  was  not 
43,892  but  41,891.  , 

"  On  the  Jewish  side,  it  was  retorted  that,  in  the  calculation  of  these  half- 
yearly  labour  schedules,  the  needs  of  the  Palestinian  labour  market  had  been 
persistently  underestimated,  with  the  result  that  P alestine  had  been  condemned 
to  suffer  from  a  perpetual  shortage  of  labour  supply— a  handicap  which  was 
e.specially  grievous  in  the  ‘boom’  period  which  began  in  1930.  In  1934,  the 
mandatory  authorities  met  this  criticism  by  taking  steps  to  establish  a 
Statistical  Bureau  of  the  Palestine  Government  (Beport  1934,  p.  46). 

’’  Beport  1933,  p.  36. 
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Zionists,  to  say  nothing  of  irresponsible  prophecies  of  individual  Jews 

in  newspapers  and  on  the  platform,  did  little  to  dissipate  those  raportsd 

By  the  year  1933,  this  infiltration  of  illicit  immigrants  into  Pales¬ 
tine  was  causing  the  mandatory  authorities  much,  coiu^cru.  In 
February  1933,  the  High  Commissioner  made  a  public  statcnu^nt-  on 
the  subject ;  and  in  November  1933  a  number  of  measun^s'^  for  dc^aling 
with  the  situation  were  put  into  operation.  In  the  same  montfi,  the 
High  Commissioner  was  waited  upon  by  a  deputation  of  Arab  mayors 
who  came  to  protest  against  the  volume  of  illicit  immigration,  and  a 
few  days  later  (on  the  21st  November,  1933)  by  a  Jewish  deputation 
which  came  to  plead  for  a  wholesale  regularization  of  tlio  status  of 
illicit  Jewish  immigrants  on  the  ground  that  the  town  of  TcX  Aviv 
and  the  citrus -growing  district  in  the  Plain  of  Sharon  were  both 
suSering  from  a  shortage  of  labour.  Further  Jewisli  pr()t(\sts  wcun 
evoked  by  the  Palestine  Government’s  decision  to  issue  no  morc^  than 
5,600  permits  under  the  Labour  Schedule  for  the  half-year  April  to 
September,  1934.  This  was  made  the  occasion  for  a  half-day  striker 
of  Jews  throughout  Palestine  on  the  23rd  May,  1934 —a  (kunoustra- 
tion  which  was  accompanied  by  rioting  at  Tel  Aviv.  On  tlu^  2Sth. 
June,  1934,  a  deputation,  on  the  subject  of  the  Labour  S(5h(Hlule, 
from  the  Board  of  Deputies  of  British  Jews  was  received  in  Downijig 


^  Beport  1933,  p.  35.  On  the  Jewish  side  it  was  pointed  out  that  th(‘,  illicit 
immigration  was  not  exclusively  Jewish,  and  it  was  estimatcul  that,  tlu^  numlxM- 
of  Arabs  who  had  ilhcitly  entered  Palestine  in  search  of  work,  a,nd  had  t.hen 
remained  in  the  country,  during  the  two  or  three  years  (aiding  in  Jun(\  1935, 
amounted  to  not  much  less  than  25,000.  In  the  natures  ol;  c,a,s(^  a,ny  gianu-al 
estimate  was  highly  conjectural.  In  detail,  however,  it  wa,s  a,s(‘erl,aiin(d  by  th<^ 
Jewish  Agency,  as  the  result  of  an  unofficial  census  conduclicxi,  at  P(ta.(‘Ji- 
Tikwah  in  February  1935,  that,  while  988  Jews  were  enipJoyi^d  in  tlx^  dinvish- 
owned  groves  of  that  Jewish  agricultural  colony,  no  few(u:'  tha,n  3,220  Arabs 
were  employed  in  the  same  groves,  and  that  of  theses  as  many  as  .1,^170  w<a’<^ 
Hawranis  or  Trans j or danians.  In  and  around  Haifa  Haabonr,  again,  the 
number  of  non -Palestinian  Arabs  in  employment  was  counted  on  thuM’;  siuxxs- 
sive  days  in  February  1935,  and  the  figure  was  1,654  on  the  25th,  1,85*1  on  iho 
26th  and  1,892  on  the  27th  of  that  month  {J ewish  Agency  M.enhoTnndwn,  1931 , 
p.  15;  of,  p.  8).  Of  course  it  did  not  follow  that  all  th(Wnon-Pab‘stinia,n  Aral) 
workers  m  Palestine  had  entered  the  country  illkitly.  Tin)  Pai(^si,in(^  ( k)v<un- 
ment  recorded,  however,  in  their  Report  for  the  y(5a,r  1934,  p.  9,  tha.t  ini(at 
immigration  was  not  confined  to  J ews  and  that  there  had  Ixhui  rnaaiy  1 1  aiwranls 
among  the  iUegal  immigrants.  The  fact  that  there  was  this  Aral)  imniigraliion 
authorize_d_or  illicit— into  Palestine  during  tlu^se  y6a,rs  would  s(xuu  to  Ixvir 
contention  that  the  immigration  of  Jews  into  Ihik^stiiu^  together 
with  fli®  other  steps  that  were  being  taken  towards  the  establishnxmt  of  a, 
Jewish  National  Home,  was  actuaUy  increasing,  instead  of  diiniaishing,  the 
openings  m  Palestine  for  the  employment  of  Arabs. 

-  Extract  in  Eeport  1933,  p.  15. 

tha/w^w  ^  in  Bepori  1933,  pp.  36-7.  See  also  the  passages  in  Bep^H  1934 
that  have  been  cited  on  p.  254,  above,  in  footnote  1.  ^ 
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Street  by  tbe  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies.  Thereafter,  on  the 
30th  October,  1934,  Sir  Philip  CunlifEe-Lister  announced  that  during 
the  summer  the  High  Commissioner  for  Palestine  had  issued  1,200 
additional  permits  under  the  Labour  Schedule  for  the  half-year  that 
had  expned  at  the  end  of  the  previous  month;  and  on  the  15th 
November,  1934,  the  Palestine  Government  announced  an  allotment 
of  7,500  labour  immigration  certificates  for  the  half-year  ending  the 
31st  March,  1935.^  In  the  year  1934  the  volume  of  illicit  immigration 
appears  to  have  been  greatly  reduced.^  The  figures  of  authorized 
immigration  in  this  year  were  38,244  Jews  and  39,027  immigrants 
in  all,  as  has  been  recorded  in  the  table  on  page  253  above ;  there 
were  4,866  persons  (4,114  Jews  and  752  non-Jews)  who  entered  the 
country  during  the  year  as  travellers  and  were  subsequently  registered 
as  immigrants  f  the  number  of  persons  deported  during  the  year  for 
immigration  offences  was  2,407,  of  whom  772  were  Jews  and  1,635 
non- Jews  f  the  net  increase  of  population  due  to  recorded  migration 
was  47,807.®  The  difference  between  this  last  figure  and  the  total 
authorized  immigration  of  39,027  persons  for  the  year  is  mainly 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  number  of  travellers  who  entered 
Palestine  during  the  year  exceeded  the  number  of  travellers  leaving 
by  9,593.^  Of  the  truants,  4,747  were  Jews  and  4,846  non-JewsJ 
The  4,747  truant  Jewish  travellers  in  1934  represented  18  per  cent, 
of  the  total  number  of  Jews  who  had  entered  Palestine  as  travellers 
during  the  year,  whereas  the  corresponding  figures  for  1933  had 
been  10,376  and  40  per  cent. 

On  the  19th  December,  1934,  the  Chairman  of  the  Executive  of 
the  Jewish  Agency  in  Palestine,  Dr.  Ruppin,  announced®  that  no 

^  In  making  tins  allotment,  tlie  Government  stated  that  they  had  estimated 
the  absorptive  capacity  of  the  country  at  9,700  for  the  forthcoming  schedule 
period,  but  tliat  2,200  was  being  deducted  from  this  figure  as  a  set-ofl:  against 
past  and  anticipated  illicit  immigration. 

^  Statement  made  on  the  Ist  December,  1934,  at  Jerusalem  by  the  High 
Commissioner  to  an  Arab  deputation.  At  about  this  time,  the  High  Com¬ 
missioner  estimated  that  the  number  of  unauthorized  immigrants  had  been 
brought  down  to  a  figure  of  not  more  than  100  per  mensem  {Eeport  1934,  p.  1 1). 

®  Eeport  1934,  p.  35,  ^  Op,  cit,  p.  44.  ®  Op.  cit.,  p.  34. 

®  Op.  eit.,  pp.  35  and  43.  The  figure  9,593  is,  of  course,  greater  than  the 
difference  hetween  39,027  and  47,807.  This  apparent  discrepancy  is  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  the  latter  figure  takes  account  of  the  movement  of  resi¬ 
dents  as  well  as  immigrants  and  travellers,  and  in  1934  the  number  of  resi¬ 
dents  leaving  Palestine  was  slightly  greater  than  the  number  of  those  returning. 

^  Of  these  4,846  non-Jews,  1,231  were  Muslims  and  3,615  Christians  (as 
against  an  authorized  immigration  of  only  1,494  Christians  for  this  year  1934 
{Eeport  1934,  p.  37)). 

®  The  Times,  20th  December,  1934,  corrected  by  tbe  original  text  of  this 
passage  in  Dr.  Euppin’s  speech. 
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less  than  15,042  German  Jews  had  settled  in  Palestine  (luring  the 
preceding  twenty-two  months,  ending  on  the  1st  November,  1934^ 
and  he  estimated  that  the  capital  which  they  had  brought  into  the 
country  amounted  to  about  £P10,000,000. 

In  regard  to  the  immigrants  of  the  A1  class,  who  were  .r(uiuir(’‘.(!  to 
have  at  their  command  not  less  than  £P1,000  of  capital,  tlu^  Majula- 
tory  Power  made  the  following  observations  in  its  report  ibr  tlu^  year 
1932: 


Some  of  these  were  men  whose  means  considcu'ably  (\x(u^(m1(h1  (ho  mini¬ 
mum.  In  many  cases  the  whole  of  the  immigrant’s  <^api{,al  wa,s  not 
transferred  to  Palestine.  In  others  the  qualifying  capital  incliabnl  lomr 
term  loans  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  immigrajits,  Wil-li  n^broiu'u  in 
a  question  put  at  the  twenty-second  session  of  tlio  Pcviauaiuait  Maudah^s 
Commission,  it  is  not  possible  to  state  even  appr(L\imat(dy  th<^  total 
amount  brought  to  Palestine  by  these  immigra-nts  nor  the  i^xlxait  (,o 
which  the  qualifying  capital  was  not  the  propori)y  of  ilu^  immigrauts. 
In  some  cases  it  may  be  that  the  quahfying  capital  was  borrovvaMl  (or  the 
occasion.  Judging,  however,  from  the  sums  invested  In  lK)us(sbnil(Iing‘- 
and  plantations  and  also  lying  idle  at  the  banks  awaiting  o[)j)ortiinity 
of  investment, 2  the  amount  of  money  brought  to  Pahvstiju^  l>y  inb 
migrants  and  that  invested  here  by  persons  resident  al)roa,d  wlm  hiivo  not 
yet  settled  m  the  country  is  relatively  considerable.  A  Ia,rg(^  part,  of  tlio 
activities  of  the  population,  at  any  rate  of  the  3(nvish  's(U‘llon  of  it 
may  be  said  to  be  financed  by  this  foreign  capital 


It  was,  indeed,  estimated  that  60  per  cent,  of  the  lunv  iiuliiHtrial 
concerns  that  were  established  in  Palestine  in  tki  .yc^ar  I  were 
set  up  by  Jewish  immigrants  from  Germany  through  a  (!api(,a,i  iuvc'st- 
ment  of  nearly  £P200,000.*  The  total  annual  amount,  of  JewUx 
capital  invested  in  Palestine  was  estimated  to  have  b(M,m  £3,250  000 
ia  1932,  £5,250,000  in  1933,®  and  about  £10,000,000  in  1934 ;«  'and 


in  building  of  all  kinds  vva,s  i;i>5,(l()(»,7;t2 
•+  according  to  liepori  lOU,  n.  I  OH  A  .|  '|' 

and^PlTcac^mn®  at  £P12,0()0,0()()  h;  end  of  li);!;} 

^’000,000  at  the  end  of  1934  according  to  Jinjuni.  HKl-J,  p.  I0(i.  - 

asgi'esate  amount  of  capital  la-ouglit.  into  I'ales- 
toLyrteen^Stt^roToS^S  eategmy  in  10.34  wa,H  osinualnd 

misleading  idea  of  tie  character  r>f  7ul  n’  ''<'wc.vcr,  give  a 

after  the  National-Sociadst  Revel, German  imimgraiion  ini,,)  Palest.ijie 
exclusively  to  thta^St  ^  L  “ 

migration  largely  comisfpf^  trAntoA.  stream  oi  (uu’inaii  JcnviHh  un» 

and  industrial  work.  In  Palestine  women  who  took  to  agric,ul(,ural 

of  Germany  was  beino- transform  Of!  Jemsk  int(ai(‘.(*,tii;iJ  prol(^j,ariai 

J  The  Times,  IStli  June,  1933.  ^  s,implc  produ(‘,tiv(^  workcM’s. 

®  Jewish  Agency  Alemomndum,  1934,  pp.  46-7. 
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133  new  factories  were  reported  to  Lave  been  erected  in  the  second 
half  of  the  latter  year>  In  1934,  '  227  new  companies  were  registered’ 
in  Palestine  'with  a  capital  of  £P2,180,000,  compared  with  89  and 
a  registered  capital  of  £P540,000  in  1933 ;  and  35  companies  increased 
their  capital  from  £Pl,737,000  to  £P4, 141,000  as  compared  with  the 
year  1933,  during  which  15  increased  their  capital  from  £P87,000 
to  fP180,000.  .  .  .  This  year,  again,  .  .  .  witnessed  a  marked  in¬ 
dustrial  development— the  local  production  of  goods  increasing  by 
nearly  10  per  cent,  to  £P6,500,000.’‘'^  The  building  and  electrical 
and  clothing  and  toilet  industries  were  among  those  in  which  the 
increase  of  activity  was  particularly  conspicuous.^ 

This  activity  in  the  development  of  urban  manufactures  was  sur¬ 
passed  by  the  expansion  of  the  agricultural  industry  of  citrus¬ 
farming  in  the  Plain  of  Sharon.  It  was  only  since  the  War  of  1914-18 
that  citrus-farming  in  Palestine  had  begun  to  assume  really  large 
dimensions ;  and  the  first  year  in  which  oranges  were  exported  from 
Haifa  on  a  large  scale  was  1930.^  The  following  figures  were  given 
by  the  Palestine  Government  Director  of  Development,  Mr.  L.  French, 
in  his  supplementary  report  dated  the  20th  April,  1932. 

Various  estimates  have  been  framed  of  the  areas  under  citrus,  and  a 
special  official  survey  of  the  groves  is,  I  understand,  being  undertaken. 
The  figures  usually  quoted  of  the  existing  plantations  are  about  130,000 
ddnums,^*  of  which  approximately  40,000  are  said  to  be  in  bearing.  The 
estimates  assume,  roughly,  a  general  average  of  80  to  85  exportable 
cases  per  d5num ;  and  the  actual  exports  during  the  season  just  closed 
have  aggregated  about  3,500,000  cases.  It  would  appear  on  this  basis 
that  in  1936-7  the  total  will  be  at  least  11,000,000.  In  an  article  recently 
published  in  a  Jewish  paper,  the  writer  arrived  at  a  similar  conclusion 
by  a  different  method.  He  estimates  the  present  Jewish  citrus  groves  in 
bearing  as  covering  10,500  donums,  with  an  exportable  output  this  year 
of  1,400,000  cases.  New  Jewish  plantings  in  the  years  1926  to  1931 

^  The  Manchester  Ouardian,  8th  March,  1934. 

^  Meport  1934,  pp.  14-15.  This  passage  appears  to  show  some  discrepancy 
with  a  later  passage  on  p.  196  of  the  same  report,  where  it  is  stated  that  ‘about 
170  companies  with  a  total  capital  of  about  £P  1,700, 000  were  registered,  and 
30  comj3anies  with  a  total  registered  capital  of  about  £P340,000  increased 
their  capital  to  nearly  £P  1,200, 00 Oh 

®  The  Palestine  Electric  Corporation,  Ltd.,  sold  11,590,000  KWH  units  in 
1932,  20,137,500  in  1933,  and  34,386,000  in  1934  (Jewish  Agency  Memorandum 
1934,  p.  26).  According  to  Jewish  Agency  Memorandum,  1934,  p.  21,  electrical 
and  chemical  works  together  accounted  for  no  less  than  £2,368,000  out  of  a 
total  investment  of  £5,266,000  in  industry  in  Palestine  as  at  August  1933. 

^  Beport  1930,  p.  172.  Oranges  had,  of  course,  been  exported  from  Jaffa 
on  a  considerable  scale  since  an  earlier  date,  as  the  trade  name  ‘Jaffa  oranges’ 
testified. 

®  According  to  Beport  1933,  the  total  citrus -planted  area  amounted  to 
140,000  donums  in  1932  and  175,000  in  1933  (p.  222). — A.J.T. 
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inclusive  aie  given  as  54,000  donums, wliicL  in  I0;((i  7  will  yidd 
over  5,500,000  cases  (at  over  100  cases  per  (liimmi).^  wiiicr  assimies 
that  the  Arab  citrus  crop  in  the  last-named  year  will  Ixi  jihoui,  tlui  Haino 
as  that  of  the  Jews:  so  that  the  total  number  of  ceases  i.o  b(^  ma,rl<(d(0d 
abroad  five  years  hence  will  reach  at  least  1 1,000, 000  (^ases.  Even 
allowing  a  deduction  for  calamities,  the  produce,  in  lOJO  7  slionid  be 
about,  or  possibly  more  than,  three  times  the  immlxu:  of  oases  being 
exported  in  1931-2i® 


These  large  and  rapid  increases  in  populatioii  ami  in  produolion 
both  manufacturing  and  agricultural,  were  ixdlce.ted  in  a  eonxxspoiul- 
ing  increase  in  the  circulation  of  goods  and  persons,  pa.rti<uda,rly 
through  the  development  of  motor-transport  on  the  roa,ds. 

Another  reflection  of  the  ‘boom’  was  to  be  found  in  (he  ris<‘  in  the 
public  revenue.  The  surplus  balance  in  the  public  a(icoun(.s,  which 
stood  at  £P773,070  on  the  31st  December,  102!),  at,  .fP(i2(i,  III  on 
the  31st  December,  1930,  atfP585,139  on  the  31st  Ihuieinbcr,  hl.31, 
and  at  £P730,772  on  the  31st  March,  1932,  rose  to  £Pl,230,29()  on 
the  31st  March,  1933,  and  stood  at  £P2, 510,932  on  tb(^  3 1  si;  March, 
1934,*  and  at  £P4,750,000  on  the  31st  March,  1935. 

This  flourishing  state  of  Palestinian  public  linaricc^  ga.v(^  (lu^  Ma,n- 
datory  Power  its  opportunity  of  putting  into  (dl'ect  a.  devedopmont 
poHcy  which  it  had  initiated  under  the  influcncKt  of  ilu'.  ca4a,s(,roph(i 
of  1929,  and  for  which  it  had  already  carried  out  (lu'.  iKuu'ssary 
studies. 


In  a  despatch  of  the  26th  June,  1931,-"'  to  the  High  (lonnuissionor 
in  Palestine,  the  United  Kingdom  Secretary  of  Stalx*  for  Hio  ( loloni(ss 
had  amounced  a  decision  to  appoint  a  Director  of  I)cv('lo|»nHuit  in 
Palestine,  and  had  assigned  this  ofacer  a  number  of  (.asks.  H(i  was 
to  prepare  a  register  of,  and  draw  up  a  sclumui  of  re-scdJhumuii,  for, 
‘such  Arabs  as’  could  ‘be  shown  to  have  been  displaerul  from  tiu) 
land  which  they  occupied  in  consequence  of  the  laud’s  falling  into 


Effort  1984,  ‘tlie  increase’  iu  tlinl,  y<vir  ‘in  I, Ins  a.rca  iituded 
TOtli  citrus  trees  was  approximately  50,000  donums  as  c.omi.jimd  witli  •  'l  ooo 

P-  198  of  the  same  report,  'mwev.n  (llaVS 
planted  mth  citeus  tre®  in  1934  is  stated  to  liavo  boon  30,000  ddniimH  Ac- 
0^  Jewish  Agency  Memorandum,  1984,  ]>.  l-t,  bntwinm  '3)  hH)  and 

25,000  donums  were  planted  in  1934  in  the  Jewish  lilla-^s  A  '.r"’"*'" 

Jp»»m.Wy7,0OO,OOOc„WvXVSJ<i;;£SS^^ 


Palestine  (London,T9Tl,*^Cro^^Sf)  Settlmneni  in 

“  Pe'pori  1934,  p.  14. 

"  Text  in  Beyort  1981,  pp.  3-6,  and  in  Prencli,  <yp.  c/it.,  pp.  31-, -J. 
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Jewish,  hands,  and  who'  had  'not  obtained  other  holdings  on  which 
they'  could  'establish  themselves,  or  other  equally  satisfactory  occu¬ 
pation'.  He  was  also  to  'investigate  the  methods  to  be  adopted  in 
order  to  give  effect  to  the  policy  of  land  settlement  set  forth  in  Mr. 
MacDonald’s  letter  of  the  13th  February,  1931,  to  Dr,  Weizmann.'^ 
In  particular,  he  was  to  investigate  'the  feasibility  and  advisability 
of  providing  credits  for  Arab  cultivators  and  Jewish  settlers,  and  if 
so,  the  best  method  of  achieving  this  purpose’;  and  'proposals  for 
draining,  irrigating,  and  otherwise  reclaiming  land  not  at  present 
cultivated  or  cultivated  only  to  a  limited  extent'.  The  official 
appointed  to  this  Directorship  of  Development  in  Palestine  was 
Mr.  L.  French,  who  had  formerly  been  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Panjab 
Government.  The  Director  entered  upon  his  duties  in  August  1931 
and  duly  presented  an  interim  report  on  the  23rd  December,  1931, 
and  a  supplementary  report  on  the  20th  April,  1932.^  These  valuable 
expert  studies  were  submitted  by  the  High  Commissioner  in  Palestine 
to  the  Arab  Executive  and  to  the  Jewish  Agency;  but,  for  different 
reasons,  they  were  displeasing  to  both  parties ;  and,  for  the  time  being, 
the  financial  position  both  of  Palestine  and  of  the  United  Kingdom 
made  it  difficult  to  find  the  ways  and  means  for  putting  Mr.  French’s 
recommendations  into  effect.  The  financial  prosperity,  however, 
which  overtook  the  Palestine  Government  in  the  course  of  the  year 

1933,  led  the  Mandatory  Power  to  announce,  in  the  House  of  Commons 
at  Westminster,  on  the  14th  July,  1933,  its  intention  of  giving  the 
guarantee  of  the  United  Kingdom  Government  to  a  Palestine  Govern¬ 
ment  Development  Loan  of  £2,000,000;^  and  simultaneously  Mr. 
French's  reports  were  published  in  Palestine.  On  the  11th  May, 

1934,  the  House  of  Commons  at  Westminster,  in  committee,  duly 
passed  a  resolution  authorizing  the  Treasury  in  Whitehall  to  guarantee 

^  Tor  the  occasion  and  the  contents  of  this  letter,  see  the  Survey  for  1930, 
pp.  301-4. 

^  Both  documents,  with  their  respective  appendices,  are  printed  in  the 
Palestine  Government  official  publication  already  cited  under  Mr.  French’s 
name. 

^  On  the  17th  November,  1930,  when  the  moral  effect  of  the  catastrophe  of 
1929  was  still  fresh  and  potent,  the  British  Government  had  announced  their 
intention  of  promoting  a  Palestine  development  loan  of  £2,500,000  and  had 
proposed  not  only  to  give  a  British  Government  guarantee  for  the  principal, 
but  also,  during  the  first  years,  to  pay  the  interest  and  sinking  fund  out  of 
United  Kingdom  revenues  (see  the  Survey  for  1930,  p.  300).  Three  years  later, 
when  the  finances  of  Palestine  were  more  prosperous  and  the  feelings  of  His 
Majesty’s  Government  were  less  contrite,  the  Government  of  the  United  King¬ 
dom  decided  to  limit  their  good  offices  to  the  giving  of  the  guarantee,  and  to 
leave  the  whole  charge  to  be  borne  by  the  Palestine  Government  in  the  first 
instance. 
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tLe  principal  and  interest  of  a  loan  not  exceeding  f2j()00,0()()  to  be 
raised  by  the  Goyernment  of  Palestine  for  the  following  purposes : 

£ 

1.  Re-settlement  of  displaced  Arabs  ....  250, GOO 

2.  Water  supply  and  drainage  schemes  for  Jerusalem  and 

Haifa ;  water  supply  for  Hebron  and  various  villages ; 

survey  of  water  resources  .....  933,000 

3.  Agricultural  credits  ......  200,000 

4.  Construction  of  oil-berth,  and  reclamation  scheme  at 

Haifa . 210,000 

5.  Public  buildings,  including  Jerusalem  Post  Offuio  and 

various  educational  buildings  and  purposes  iiKudimta.! 
to,  or  connected  with,  any  of  the  purposes  inentioncHl 
in  this  Schedule,  including  the  raising  of  the  loa.n,  .  407,000 

£2,000,000^ 

On  the  18th  December,  1934,  it  was  announced  that  the  Jewish 
Agency  for  Palestine,  for  their  part,  had  negotiated,  with  Lloyd's 
Bank  and  with  the  Anglo-Palestine  Bank,  a  loan  of  £500,000  at 
4  per  cent,  for  paying  off  outstanding  debts  and  for  the  final  consolida¬ 
tion  of  the  Jewish  settlements  in  Palestine.^ 

In  the  Mandatory  Power's  report  for  the  year  1933,  the  economic 
condition  of  Palestine  at  this  time  was  described  in  the  following 
terms : 


If  evidence  is  wanted  of  the  continued  ccoiionuc  prospcn'ii.y  of  Ihilos- 
tine  it  may  be  found  in  surplus  balances  which,  it  is  Ast-iinatcnl,  will 
amount  to  almost  two  and  a  half  million  pounds  at  tlu^  31  si;  JMardi, 
1934.^  Generally  speaking,  the  favourable  situation,  may  b(^  a:S(a-ibc<l 


British  Parliamentary  Paper  Gmd.  4576  of  IdU,  ]).  ;h  Por  a,  <‘ri(;iciHm  of 
tms  pohey  of  horrowmg  money  at  perhaps  not  less  than  U  lan*  at  a 
Palestine  Government  liad  in  hand  a  surjiluH  ha.lauc.i^  ot’n.ore 
than  the  amount  required,  which  was  presumably  on  dopo.Mit  at  not,  nion^  t.lnui 

The  Manchester  Onardmn  of  the  20th  February,  For  a,n' a,n.sw<>r  t.o 

to  entesm,  see  theMmutes  of  the  Twenty-Fifth  SoHsion  of  tlio  Forma, nont 

31st  mLS  investments  was  Jl-K)  per  oouf,.  Al;  f,lie 

vtodS  72llnflo  ®fT  inv<iHt.m,n(,s  which  were 

to  . . . 

TOS  primarUy  a  conversion  operation.  Tim  (ixiHliim  indchtod- 
^  amounted  to  a  sum  no(,  fa,r  shir  of  e 

pmjor  l«r  sittlomont 

ahov^rS."'^®  exceeded;  see  the  figure  quoted  on  p.  260, 
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to  the  arrival  of  capitalist  settlers,  and  other  immigrants  whose  needs 
in  food,  clothing  and  accommodation  must  be  supplied ;  to  a  consequen¬ 
tial  increase  in  the  import  of  foreign  commodities  and  consumption  of 
local  produce;  to  trade  facilities  resulting  from  availabihty  of  cheap 
credit  in  the  shape  of  unemployed  capital  lying  in  the  banks ;  to  the 
incessant  extension  of  agriculture;  and  to  sustained  activity  in  the 
building  trades.  Cereal  importations,  including  rice,  were  swollen  also 
by  the  failure  of  the  local  harvests.  There  is  no  question  that  Palestine 
at  present  offers  an  attractive  market  for  investment,  not  necessarily 
exclusively  Jewish ;  and  there  are  signs  of  the  awakening  of  a  liveher 
interest  on  the  part  of  British  and  Continental  investors  and  exporters. 
This  interest  is  strengthened  by  the  opening  of  the  new  harbour  at 
Haifa,  and  by  the  completion  of  the  pipe-hne  from  Mosul  to  Haifa.^ 
Transactions  in  land  during  the  year  were  principally  in  respect  of  build¬ 
ing  sites  and  orange-groves ;  and  the  intensity  of  demand  has  brought 
abotit  a  measure  of  speculation  which  is  disquieting.*^ 

The  foregoing  ciuotation  may  be  followed  up  by  one  from  the 
Mandatory  Power’s  report  for  the  year  1934: 

A  striking  testimony  to  the  confidence  which  the  present  economic 
conditions  of  Palestine  and  |)rospects  of  the  country’s  financial  stabihty 
inspire  in  authoritative  circles  is  provided  by  the  success  attending  the 
issue  of  new  share  capital  by  Palestine  companies  and  the  making  of 
loans  to  institutions.  .  .  .  These  loans  are  for  long  terms,  indicating  a 
sense  of  security  in  the  financial  future  of  Palestine,  and  at  exceptionally 
low  rates  of  interest,  which  reflect  the  high  value  placed  upon  the  credit 
of  the  country.'* 

The  economic  harvest  portrayed  in  this  picture  is  luxuriant ;  yet 
it  manifestly  contains  some  tares  besides  its  imposing  crop  of  wheat ; 
and  it  is  necessary  to  appreciate  the  weak  and  precarious  as  well 
as  the  strong  and  enduring  features  in  this  Palestinian  'boom’, 
which  coincided  so  strangely  with  the  world  economic  depression,  in 
order  to  estimate  the  prospects  of  Palestine  in  1935. 

In  the  twentieth  century  of  the  Christian  Era,  as  in  earlier  ages 
of  her  history,  the  economic  fortunes  of  Palestine  were  apparently 
being  made— and  her  political  fortunes  possibly  being  marred— by 
her  geographical  situation.  'It  is  clear’,  wrote  the  Superintendent  of 
the  Census  of  1931,  'that  Palestine  is  still  pursuing  its  ancient  tradi¬ 
tion  by  which  it  was  regarded  as  a  meeting-place  of  migrations  east 
to  west  and  west  to  east,  and  as  an  entrepot  for  material.  The  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  trans-desert  projects  connected  with  the  delivery  of  oil 
from  Traq  to  the  Mediterranean  is  likely  to  give  greater  impetus  to 
these  movements.’^  The  collision  between  Jewish  colonists  who  were 


^  Per  the  constructiou  of  this  pipe-line  from  the 
oil  fields,  see  p.  192,  above. — A.J.T. 

“  Beport  193$,  p.  19. 

^  Mills,  op.  Git,t  vol.  i,  pp.  59-60. 


'Iraq  Petroleum  Company’s 
*  Beport  1934,  p.  15. 
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flowing  into  Palestine  from  Europe  across  the  sea  and  Arab  occupants 
of  the  country  whose  ancestors  had  silted  in  from  tlui  (hiscrt  was 
reminiscent  of  earlier  collisions  between  Philistines  and  1-I(!()rcw8'^ 
and  between  Crusaders  and  Saracens.  And  the  position  which  l^ales- 
tine  was  acquiring  as  an  entrepot  in  a  latter-day  Wcislerni/xid  World 
was  similarly  reminiscent  of  the  position  which  she  Inwl  occupied 
from  the  third  mUlennium  e.c.  down  to  the  thirteentli  century  of  the 


Christian  Era. 

In  that  earlier  age,  Palestine  had  lain  on  the  line  of  communica¬ 
tion  between  one  great  centre  of  population  and  productivity  in 
Egypt  and  a  comparable  centre  in  'Iraq  with  its  cxpa,nding  lra.nian 
and  AnatoHan  hinterlands.  In  those  circumstances,  I’alestiue  liad 
profited  economically  from  the  flow  of  trade  between,  tlui  l)a.Hins  of 
the  Nile  and  the  Tigris-Euphrates ;  and,  althougli  she  had  suITcvred 
politically  from  the  passage  of  Egyptian  and  Assyriaai  aj'uiies,  she 
feu  upon  her  most  evil  days — at  any  rate  on  the  economic;  side;  of  Jun 
life — ^after  the  virtual  obliteration  of  'Iraq  in  the  thirtciciitb.  century 
owing  to  the  devastating  effects  of  a  Mongol  invasion.  'I'lua-eafter, 
the  flow  of  world-trade  shifted  from  the  Levant  to  the  Atlantic ;  and 
even  when  the  waters  began  to  return  to  their  old  channel  at  tlu;  close 
of  the  eighteenth  century  owing  to  the  search  for  a  short  cut  b(;tweeii 
Europe  and  India,  Palestine  did  not  immediately  beiuclit  by  the 
change;  for,  throughout  the  nineteenth  century,  the;  sc;a  rcitiumal  its 
primacy  as  the  medium  of  transportation,  and  tho  soa-boriu;  trallic; 


between  Europe  and  India  was  inevitably  focussed  uj)on  Egypt,  first 
across  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  and  then  through  the  Canal.  It  was  not 
tfll  after  the  close  of  the  General  War  of  1914-18  that  Itihsstitu;  was 
favoured  by  the  conjunction  of  circumstances  required  to  rc'ston;  heu 
to  her  historic  position  as  an  entrepdt.  The  first  of  these;  n(;w  fa(;tors 
was  the  commercial  development  of  flying  and  trans-d(\s(;rt  motor- 
traffic  as  practical  alternatives  to  transportation  by  st(;amshi]»  -a 
development  which  tended  to  shift  the  alignment  of  t7-ade-rout(;s  from 
the  sea  to  the  land.®  The  second  factor  was  the  r(;-emergt;nc(;  of 

p.  bt,  lootuom  ,a)  if,  has 

pointed  oiit  that  the  Plain  of  Sharon,  which  was  the  stron^rhold  oi;  J('iVviHh 

century,  had  onc.o  h(;<;n  Uk;  Hlronghold 
the  Phdistmes,  whUe  ‘the  Hill  Ooiintry  <,r  Hphmini’, 
wJuch  in  the  tw^tieth  century  was  the  stronghold  of  tho  .PaicHtinian  Arabs 
^  f  stronghold  of  these  Arabs’  predecessors  1:hc  1 1  ebrewH. 

tiWn  w  the  principal  modern  means  of  ov(;rland  c.omjmuiica- 

S)nnJeted  E^t  ^^^^Itin®  was  already  travemed  by  lines  which 

-with  Europe  via  Syria  and  Turkey  (see  A.  J.  I’oynlxMo  A 

was  f  w  P-  SI.  footnote  2),  w b  1  (  om 

was  a  long-standmg  proposal  for  the  construction  of  a  trans-dcaert  line  Lorn 
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'Iraq,  under  Britisli  tutelage,  from  her  seven-hundred-years-long 
economic  and  social  echpse.  The  third  factor  was  the  economic 
rehabilitation  of  Palestine  herself  through  an  inflow  of  Jewish  enter¬ 
prise  under  a  British  aegis. 

The  effective  opening-up,  for  the  first  time  in  history,  of  the  direct 
trans-desert  route  between  'Iraq  and  the  Mediterranean  coast  of 
Syria  was  one  of  the  most  important  developments  in  world-com¬ 
munications  in  the  post-war  age  J  and  while  considerations  of 
distance  told  m  favour  of  the  port  of  Tarabulus  (Tripoli),  in  the 
French  mandated  territory  of  the  Lebanon,  as  against  the  port  of 
Haifa,  in  the  British  mandated  territory  of  Palestine,  the  scales 
were  in  fact  inclined  to  Haifa’s  advantage  by  the  economic  impetus 
of  the  Zionist  Movement  and  by  the  link  maintained  between  Pales¬ 
tine  and  'Iraq  through  their  common  British  connexion.  The  new 
harbour  at  Haifa— the  thii-d  largest  harbour  in  the  Eastern  Mediterra¬ 
nean — was  formally  opened  on  the  31st  October,  1933.^  The  construc¬ 
tion  of  an  oil-berth  there,  together  with  the  execution  of  a  reclamation 
scheme,  was  one  of  the  four  purposes  of  the  Palestine  Development 
Loan  of  1934.®  The  Haifa  branch  of  the  'Iraq  Petroleum  Company’s 
pipe-line  from  the  Kirkuk  oil-field  to  the  Mediterranean  coast  was 
formally  opened  on  the  22nd  January,  1935.*  If  and  when  oil  was 
struck  in  the  'Iraqi  territory  west  of  the  Tigris  by  the  British  Oil 
Development  Company  which  had  obtained  the  concession  for  this 
area  on  the  20th  April,  1932,°  it  was  probable  that  Haifa  would 
become  the  maritime  terminal  of  another  pipe-line  from  'Iraq.  And 
it  was  still  more  significant  that  on  the  18th  October,  1933,  a  conven¬ 
tion®  was  signed  at  Jerusalem  regulating  the  conveyance  of  mineral 
oils  through  the  territory  of  Palestine  by  the  Anglo-Persian  Oil 
Company.  In  fact,  Palestine  seemed  destined  to  become  the  entrep6t 

Haifa  to  some  point  in  'Iraq.  It  was  possible,  however,  that  in  Palestine  itself, 

as  well  as  in  its  eastern  liinterland,  tlie  future  lay  witli  the  motor-car  rather 
than  with  the  locomotivo.  » 

^  See  the  Survey  fof  1925,  VoL  i,  p.  329,  and  the  present  volume,  pp.  186-7, 
above. 

2  The  total  steam  tonnage  entered  and  cleared  at  all  Palestinian  ports 
amounted  to  the  following  ligxires  in  the  four  years  1931-4,  according  to  the 
Palestine  Gfovernment’s  annual  reports: 


Tear 

Tons 

1931 

3,624,000 

1932 

3,982,000 

1933 

6,366,000 

1934 

8,442,000 

®  See  p.  262,  above.  See  p.  192,  above.  ®  See  p.  193,  above. 

®  Text  in  7^33,  i^p.  301-11. 
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for  the  vast  new  oil-extracting  industry,  of  world-wide  importance, 
which  was  promising — or  threatening — to  transform  the  face  of 
material  life  throughout  the  Middle  East.’- 
Nor  were  the  prospects  of  Palestine  as  an  entrepot  coiilincd  to  the 
trade  between  Europe  and  the  Middle  East.  The  Anglo-l’cu-sian  Oil 
Company  was  moved  to  contemplate  incurring  the  of  con¬ 

structing  a  long  pipe-line  to  a  Palestinian  port  on  tlu;  M(Hlit,(n-i'anean, 
in  addition  to  the  short  pipe-lines  already  in  operation  froiu  the 
Elhuzistan  oil-field  to  the  port  of  Abadan  on  the  ISbattu’l-'Arab, 
because  this  would  enable  it  to  eliminate  the  time  and  (iost  ('xactcd 
by  the  circumnavigation  of  Arabia;  and  this  advantage  of  short- 
circuiting  Arabia  as  well  as  Africa  had  already  imwlo  Pafi'stinc  a 
station  on  an  air-route,  competing  with  the  Suez  Cajial  S(«i-ronte, 
between  Europe  and  Indonesia.®  This  air-route  seeimul  destined  to 
be  prolonged  in  the  near  future  from  India  north-eastward  to  China 
and  Japan  and  from  Indonesia  south-eastward  to  Australia. ;  and  this 
probability  revealed  the  possible  destiny  of  Palestine®  a.s  an  entrepot 
between  two  out  of  the  three  great  focuses  of  population  and  activity 
in  the  Westernized  World  of  the  twentieth  century ;  that  is  to  sa.y, 
Europe  on  the  one  hand  and  on  the  other  hand  the  focus  ('nd)ra,cing 
India,  Indonesia,  the  Ear  East  and  Australasia.  On  this  showing, 
Palestine  held  a  key-position  in  the  twentieth-century  woild  whicsli 
was  not  incomparable  to  the  position  of  Great  Britain  as  tlu^  etdrepot 
between  Europe  and  the  Americas. 

Here  was  a  Palestinian  asset  of  enduring  value.  At  thc^  sanu^  time, 
the  contemporary  spectacle  of  Great  Britain,  in  tlu^  trough  of  the 
depression,  bore  witness  that  even  the  most  favourablti  g(^ogi-apluca,l 
position  was  not  sufficient  in  itself  to  insure  a  local  ])rosp('rity  which 
would  be  proof  against  economic  weaknesses  at  home  a,n(I  (Viononiic 
dislocations  in  the  world  at  large ;  and,  notwithstanding  I>alc.stin(ds 


oil-extracting  industry  in  jirid 

Batoa;p  in  the  post-war  period,  see  the  Smvei/  for  Vol  i  ni)  i 

and  tins  pe^  of  the  present  volume,  sections  (ii)  («),  (iv)!  a,nd  v)"  ’ 

nlviu^  the  Imperial  Airways  Service,  there  wii,h  also  a  I  ul.c.h  Hin-viee 

^  .-'t  da.;:: 

■Hi!  closer  view,  it  might  perhaps  seem  rather  to  rcwi^al  tlm  <l(>.Htini<iH  of 

oil  or  oSlX  go^df  traliic,  and  not  at  aU  to 
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promising  prospects  as  an  entrepot^  the  weak  points  in  the  Palestinian 
'boom’  of  1933-5  were  unmistakable. 

The  increase  in  the  public  revenue  of  the  Palestine  Government, 
which  was  one  of  the  striking  features  of  the  'booin’,  was  mainly 
accounted  for  by  an  increase  in  the  customs  receipts,  as  the  following 
figures  show : 


Year, 

Total 

Bevenue. 

Net 

Customs 

Beve'rme. 

£P 

£P 

1930  . 

2,389,546 

991,638 

1931 . 

2,333,895 

922,080 

1932  (Ist  Jan.-31st  March) 

657,289 

257,107 

1932-3  .... 

3,015,917 

1,286,945 

1933-4  .... 

3,985,493 

1,868,598 

This  increase  in  customs  receipts  was  due,  in  its  turn,  to  a  corre¬ 
sponding  increase  in  imi^orts  which  remained  unbalanced  by  any 
equal  increase  of  exports. 


Year, 

Imports  for 
Consumftion. 

JExports  of 
Palestinian 

1  Produce. 

1930  .... 

6,985,258 

1,896,095 

1931  .... 

5,940,000 

1,572,061 

1932  .... 

7,768,920 

2,381,491 

1933  .  .  .  • 

11,123,489 

2,591,617 

1934  .... 

15,200,000 

3,250,000 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  volume,  and  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  volume, 
of  Palestine’s  excess  of  recorded  imports  over  recorded  exports  during 
the  five  years  under  review  were  as  extraordinary,  by  comparison 
with  her  total  trade,  as  the  volume,  and  the  rate  of  increase  in  the 
volume,  of  immigration  into  Palestine  was  extraordinary  by  compari¬ 
son  with  the  total  population  of  the  country ;  and  the  two  phenomena 
were  not  unrelated;  for,  apart  from  the  excess  attributable  to  the 
expenditure  of  pilgrims  and  tourists,  the  rising  figure  under  this  head 
was  mainly  accounted  for  by  the  expenditure  of  immigrants-  par¬ 
ticularly  Jewish  immigrants  of  the  A1  category  who  had  been  entering 
Palestine  from  Germany  since  1933.^ 

This  expenditure  appears  largely  to  have  been  directed  towards 
the  purchase  of  consumption  goods  and  buildings  and  land,  and  while 
the  first  two  of  these  lines  of  expenditure  contributed  nothing  directly 

^  See  pp.  253,  257-8,  above. 
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to  exports,^  the  third  was  directly  inimical  to  tlwMn  in  so  la,r  as  land 
was  now  tending  to  fetch  speculative  prices  whicli  luiighkaicd  oiui  of 
the  unescapahle  overhead  charges  upon  all  Palcstiiua.n  i)r()(lnciti()n. 
The  local  production  of  the  consumption  goods  that  vvc're  now  in 
increasing  demand  in  Palestine,  together  with  the  local  lU'oduction 
of  building  materials,  and  the  utilization  of  these  in  eon.stnuitiou 
appear,  as  was  to  be  expected  in  the  circumstances,  to  ha,vc  acHionntod 
for  most  of  the  capital  investment  in  Palestin(^  during  tlussc^  y(^ars.“ 
Another  aspect  of  the  same  picture  was  the  ast<»nisluug  growth 
of  the  towns,  which  was,  however,  balanced  l)y  a  pr<)])orti<)natc  con¬ 
temporary  increase  in  the  population  of  the  countryside.  ccuisua 
of  1931  showed  that  39-9  per  cent,  of  the  settled  popnla,tion  of 
Palestine  was  then  residing  in  towns  as  against  (iO-J  ]KW(x>.nt.  who  w(u-e 
villagers and  about  50  per  cent,  of  the  total  poptdalion  enunuvrated 
in  all  municipal  areas  were  found  in  the  three  towns  of  d(wusa,l(Mn, 
Haifa  and  Jaffa.  During  the  nine  years’  interval  that  sc^paralKsl  tlui 
census  of  1931  from  that  of  1922,  the  population  of  .)(vrus;d(un  ha,d 
increased  by  44-6  per  cent,  from  62,578  to  90,503 ;  tha,t  of  .hdla  by 
59-5  per  cent,  from  32,524  to  51,866;  and  tluit  of  Haifa,  by  l0.1-(! 
per  cent,  from  24,634  to  50,403;  but  the  most  astoni.shing  in(n-ea,sc 
was  that  of  Tel  Aviv— a  city  which  in  1931  was  still  just  below  <,he 
50,000  mark.  Within  the  same  nine  years,  the  ])opnla,tion  of  T(d 
Aviv  had  risen  by  no  less  than  203'6  per  cent,  from  1 5, 1 85  t(  >  ■(  (i  101 
and  by  the  turn  of  the  years  1934  and  1935  it  was  rc^portcah-  io  ha,ve 
passed  the  100,000  mark,  with  a  school-going  popula,tion  of  20,000 
andamumcipal  budget  of  some  £P300,000  a  year.® '  ’I’his  unpara, llehal 

the  new  building, s—whotlicr  (,Ii((,mc  coiiMiHled  nf 
additional  population,  or  of  faniorion  for  (•an’v™ 
huildings  for  conduofing  a,  mon^  in  l,eimi 
and  so  tn  i>ro<liiH.(,ion 

investments  The  q.mation  was  LZrZ 

of  timp  fl-nH  ^  return  'vviiliin  a  n^'iKoiuible^  t)(u-io<i 

is  att6|p?rgiv6  c^^erft  p^na'iiu 

in  lh22  w«wc  39-:i(i  ,.<m-  <‘<a, (, 

vol  a  uT  T-h«  («oo  Mills,  op.  oil.,  vol.  i  5(t 

by  co^aSon  iith  1“ 

itself,  brings  out  the  fact  tbat  Population 

two  ceusust,X  rmal  uS;nr«t  cf  l,hc 

5  mi  vol.  ii,  p.  16. 

^  The  Manchest^  Guardian,  4tb  January  1935 

from  wX^rdVat^tKr^^^^^  Z;;; 
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o-rowth  of  Tel  AtIv  was  significant  inasmuch  as  it  was  an  entirely 
Jewish  city — a  Jewish  creation  from  first  to  last.  It  was,  indeed,  the 
Palestinian  equivalent  of  New  York,  for  it  was  estimated^  that  50 
per  cent,  of  the  Jewish  immigrants  into  Palestine  became  residents 
in  thi.s  single  Jewish  Palestinian  town.^  The  portent  of  Tel  Aviv 
drives  home  the  truth  that  the  ‘urbanization’  of  Palestine,  which 
was  one  of  the  concomitants  of  the  increasing  lack  of  balance  between 
recorded  exports  and  imports,  was  the  product  of  Jewish  energies. 
According  to  the  census  of  1931,  only  15  per  cent,  of  the  Jewish 
community  in  Palestine  was  supported  by  agriculture,®  as  compared 
with  18  per  cent,  of  the  Christian  community  and  as  contrasted  with 
64  per  cent,  of  the  Muslim  community ;  while,  of  the  total  agricultural 
population  of  Palestine,  the  Jews  accounted  at  the  time  for  5  per 
cent.,  as  compared  with  a  Christian  percentage  of  3-5  per  cent,  and 
as  contrasted  with  a  Muslim  percentage  of  90  per  cent.^ 

In  drawing  attention  to  the  urban  proclivities  of  the  growing 
Jewish  element  in  the  population  of  Palestine,  the  historian  must 
qualify  this  observation  in  two  respects.  In  the  first  place,  he  ipust 
point  out  that  the  proportion  of  Palestinian  Jews  resident  in  agricul¬ 
tural  colonies  to  Palestinian  Jews  resident  in  towns  was  perceptibly 
rising.  According  to  the  census  of  1922,  the  urban  Jewish  population 


wliich  had  been  recently  passed  by  the  municipality  of  Tel  Aviv  exceeded  the 
figure  of  £P400,000.  For  details  of  the  municipal  budget  of  Tel  Aviv  for  the 
financial  year  19.34-5,  see  the  Jewish  Agency  Memorandum,  1934,  p.  24.  ihe 

total  was  estimated  at  £305,000. 

^  TM  Timss,  ntili  JmiB,  ^ 

^  The  Jewish,  community  in  Tel  Aviv  already  had  one  advantage  over  the 
vastly  larger  and  wealthier  Jewish  comm'mity  in  New  York.  In  the  American 
city  the  Jews  wore  mainly  engaged  in  the  distributive  trades ;  in  the  Palestinian 

citv  thcv  were  also  the  producers  and  the  builders.  .  . 

“  The^ proportion  of  Jews  gainfully  employed  in  (as  distinct  from  being 
Runnortcd  bvl  aerioulture  to  the  total  number  of  Jews  gainfully  employed  in 
Pa\Lirio  was  hfeher:  i.e.  18  per  cent,  instead  of  16  (for  this  figure  of  18  per 
cent  see  Mills,  op,  city  voL  ii,  pp.  282  seqq,,  table  -A-Vi). 

‘  Mills  op.  cit.,  vol.  i,  p.  284.  According  to  the  Jewish  Agency  Memorandnm., 
1934  the  pL-centage  of  the  Palestinian  Jewish  community  which  was  engaged 
in  agriculture  had  risen  by  1934  to  21-2  (p.  4) ;  about  25  per  cent,  of  the  com¬ 
munity  was  living  in  the  villages  and  about  76  ol  nno  Zils  Was^c^n 

and  about  66-6  per  cent,  of  the  community  (i.e.  about  MO.OOO  souto)  was  con¬ 
centrated  in  the^four  large  towns  Tel  Aviv, 

At  the  time  of  writing  of  the  Memorandum,  the  total  number  of  Jewish  settle 
mints  in  Palestine  was  160,  on  an  area  of  1,300,000  donums  of  agncultmal 
land  and  with  a  population  of  70,000.  Of  this  total,  40,000  were  occupied  in 
agiioultural  work  (p.  10).  The  Jewish  Agency  complained  (pp.  o  a,nd  20)  that 
the  shortage  of  labour  in  Palestine,  which  they  attributed  (p.  7)  to  the 
ment’s  niggardliness  in  issuing  certificates  under 
having  thh  undesirable  ofEect  of  drawing  the  rmal 

towns'through  the  attraction  of  inordinately  high  urban  rates  of  remuneration 
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was  68,622  (82  per  cent,  of  the  whole  Jewish  coiiinimiity)  and  the 
rural  15,172  (18  percent.) ;  according  to  the  censas  of  the  urban 
Jewish  population  was  128,467  (73  per  cent.)  and  Die  rura,l  46  143 
(27  per  cent.).  In  the  second  place,  it  must  l)o  nott'd  (h<^  dew's 
were  active  in  agricultural  as  well  as  in  industrial  produc.liion.  Tliov 
were  the  creators  of  the  citrus-planting  industry  in  (he  Dlain  of 
Sharon  which  was  as  extraordinary  a  growth  as  tlie  (uwn  of  dVl 
Aviv;  and  the  exports  of  oranges  and  grape-fruit  had  now  (a)ine  to 

account  for  the  major  part  of  the  country’s  ‘visil»le’  (^xt)ort,s  sneli 
as  they  were.^  ^ 


Year. 


Total  value 
of  Bx'ports 
of  l\ilesUnimi 
Troduee. 


mo 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 


£I> 

1,896, 095 
1,572,061 
2,381,491 
2,591,617 
(nearly)  3,250,000 


Total  valae 
of  Bx ports 
of  (1Urits~ 

Bruit. 

£P 

926,606 

1,780,5(55 

2,078,361 


Meanwhile,  the  tendency  displayed  in  Palestine’s  hahuu-e  of  h-nie 
raised  two  questions.  Eirst,  was  the  difference  in  v.l..,  i  / 
recorded  exports  and  imports  likely  to  diminish  hefoiv  f  I  e  „ 
which  was  bound  to  come  sooner  or  later  when  the  ' '  .  •  -i  i  ‘ 
on  ,Mch  to  country  ,,,  „„„  wll  f  t)"''" 

wao  to  volume  ol  eqK>rt  of  to  one  et.1  „  iimr":  ’ 

mauitam  its  current  rate  of  increase  ^  ^ 

of  s  oms^:  Swi™  s, to,.!., 

to  specMation  as  to  its  means  of  subsiSL'' 

to  which  no  effective  answer  can  vef  Ka  vAf  ’  '  i  (jiuvstion 

tme,  with  the  possibihty  of  relat£*hui  ilT  i'^  w'tu^erned,  in  Pales- 
resources  in  such  a  wav  that  mtdhgenee  (,o  tlu^  nni(,erial 

the  population  can  keep  pace  with  thTfro^'^+i'^^'c  T  '^"'’•'^'“haice  for 
A  population  depends  for^its  subqistpnf>f^^'^*^ I’^’Oulation  itself. 

•bity  to  reduce  .  surpto  t„, 
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is  also  derived  from  invisible^  import  of  value  wMcli,  in  Palestine,  takes 
the  form  of  liberal  contributions  to  Christian  charities  and  rehgious 
foundations;  to  Jewish  enterprise,  under  the  impulse  engendered  by 
the  ideal  of  a  Jewish  National  Home  in  Palestine ;  and  to  Jewish  charit¬ 
able  and  religious  institutions.  These  contributions  have  naturally 
diminished  during  the  economic  disturbance  ailecting  the  World  during 
the  last  two  years.  Nevertheless,  Palestine,  as  a  buying  country,  its 
imports  being  about  eight  times  the  value  of  its  exports,  by  reason  of  the 
fact  that  world  prices  have  fallen,  has  not  yet  experienced  the  economic 
discomforts  shared  by  selling  countries.  But,  when  world  conditions 
are  restored,  that  is,  when  world  prices  are  raised  to  a  level  of  proper 
adjustment  between  supply  and  demand,  the  problem  in  Palestine  wiU 
be  to  meet  the  demand  for  subsistence  by  proportionate  increases  in 
export  trade,  and  in  the  Christian  and  Jewish  invisible  contributions  of 
value  upon  which  the  whole  population  relies,  perhaps  unconsciously. 
Without  these  proportionate  increases  in  imported  invisible  value  and 
in  internal  production  of  special  supplies  surplus  to  the  internal  require¬ 
ments  of  the  country  and  so  available  for  sale  abroad,  it  is  difficult  to 
see  how  the  rate  of  increase  of  subsistence  for  the  population  is  to  keep 
pace  with  the  growth  of  that  population,  .  .  . 

Undoubtedly,  the  annual  increase  of  subsistence  so  far  has  been  due 
to  the  policy  of  immigration.  Immigration  has  not  only  stimulated 
local  production  and  so  enabled  the  sale  of  Palestine  produce  abroad, 
but  has  introduced  invisible  import  of  value  into  the  coxmtry  and  so 
raised  the  capacity  to  purchase  its  requirements  where  these  are  not 
satisfied  by  internal  production.  It  is,  hownver,  important  that  there 
should  be  at  least  a  proportionate  increase  in  exports  and  in  invisible 
contributions  of  value  when  world  conditions  have  improved ;  and  that 
energies  should  be  directed  towards  the  full  utilization  of  all  the  natural 
resources  of  the  country.  ...  If  Christian  and  Jewish  contributions, 
constituting  invisible  import  of  value,  were  suddenly  to  cease,  it  is 
certain  that  a  proportion  of  the  population  would  in  a  short  time  be 
forced  to  live  on  the  starvation  line‘^  until  the  general  standard  of  life  of 

^  The  word  Tuvisihle’,  as  applied  in  this  passage  to  imports  into  Palestine 
whi(‘h,  were  made  from  religious  or  charitable  motives,  is  obscure,  for  on  the 
material  side  these  imports—being  ‘of  value ’-—presumably  consisted  of  goods 
or  moiuvy  like  a,ny  others.  The  distinctive  mark  of  this  category  of  imports  was 
not  tlie 'natiure  ol  tire  commodities  hut  the  motive  of  those  who  introduced 
them.  .Perhaps  tire  term  ‘invisible’  is  to  he  interpreted  here  as  meaning 
‘gratuitous’  or  ‘non -economic’.  In  the  technical  terminology  of  the  econo¬ 
mists  Viiivisilrh',  imports  into  Palestine’  ought  to  mean  the  expenditure  abroad 
of  Pal(‘.stinian  tourists  visiting  foreign  countries,  or  services  (shipping,  banking, 
insurance,  &c.)  which  haxl  bemi  rendered  abroad  to  Palestinian  nationals.  But 
it  is  manifest  that  these  are  not  the  ‘invisible  imports’  that  the  writer  of  the 
passage  has  in  mind.— A.J.T. 

^  This  thesis  was  contested  on.  the  Jewish  side.  It  was  pointed  out  that  the 
major  part  of  the  free  gifts  from  non-Palestinian  Jewry  for  Jewish  purposes 
in  Palestine  consisted  of  money  provided  by  or  through  the  J ewish  Agency, 
and  that  the  total  income  of  the  Jewish  Agency,  including  all  its  affiliated 
instikitions,  amounted  in  the  year  ended  the  30th  September,  1934  to  £650,000 
(Jewish  Agency  Memorandunh,  1934,  p.  49,  Table  XVIII),  while  at  the  end  of 
that  calendar  year  the  Jewish  population  in  Palestine  amounted  to  about 
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all  the  population  had  been  lowered  in  adaptation  to  the  conditions 
created  by  a  sudden  reduction  in  purchasing  eapacvity/'-  .  ’  ‘ 

On  the  question  of  the  future  of  the  citrus-fruit  exporting  industry 
the  following  observations  were  offered  by  the  Director  of  Develop’ 
ment:  "  ^ 

There  is  no  sign  of  cessation  in  citrus  planting;  (luite  tlm  jv'ver.sc 
Indeed,  a  prominent  member  of  the  Jewish  conininnitv  lias  exru-i'ssi'd 
to  me  Ms  opinion  that  ejen  if  50,000,000  cases  are  iirollnced,  (,lievV,a'n 
all  be  absorbed  (in  addition  to  the  dozen  million  eaH(\s  of  '  THd 

onlooker  aware  of  the  march  of  events  in  other  citrus-producinv  (aiuutrim 
may  well  pause  to  wonder  how  all  these  enormous  inei'on.so.s  juv  to  bn 
disposed  of,  at  home  and  abroad.^  '  ® 

The  paths  of  modern  agricultural  history  are  .strewn  with  llie  (li.sastorR 
that  have,  all  the  world  over,  attended  too  rapid  or  too  exlon.si  vo  nrodnV- 
tion  of  commodities  which  has  ended  in  glutting  tbreign  niarkot.s  and 
r^g  over-sang^e  producers.  Tlio  dangers  to  Tale.stine  of  a  similar 
citrus  mdustry  must  be  foreseen  and  guarded  a-minst 
TOth  aU  the  greater  vigilance,  inasmuch  as  there  i.s  no  evidence  (bat  if 
the  bottom  falls  out  of  the  citrus-growing  industry,  it  can  he  r('|)la,ce(l 
by  any  other  reasonably  profitable  product  of  agriculture.'' 

This  war^g  was  borne  out  by  past  experience  in  Dak^stiiu*  itsMf -i 
and  It  was  the  more  serious  in  view  of  the  Director  of  Ih'.veloDnumt’s 
opmon  that  both  for  the  closer  settlement  of  Jews  on  tiuAuul  in. 
Palestme  and  for  the  re-settlement  of  Arabs  wlio  had  be, cm  dis  phiced 
y  wish  colonization  and  had  not  succeeded  in  re-.s(d,tlin<r  tlumi 
on  ttein  own  initiative,  to  only  foa.,iblo  o^.n  R  1,,  tow 
of  to  scMoitj  of  avaiiaHe  land  in  to  dry-farming  am.  J  'to 

income  f’"  Ago.n.y’a 

the  hare  means  of  material^subsistence  if  TiiUistine  wilh 

fraction  of  the  mimmum  sum  required  to  keen  300  '-.o  vimMl  u,  small 

cata  J^phe  even  if  the  free  |ts  frorahirdZSi 


timandWfruit!’se?^4^^^^^ 

the  bottm  liad  faLToutT/thfmSSof  the“^^^^^  cohmizatiou  in  Pahwlnut, 
had  been  built  up  by  Baron  Edmond  ®  industry  wJiic.h 

Coloration  Association’.  (See  A.  Rutmin-  717^*  if'  ‘Ihikwl.iiui  Jewish 
fAe  Zionist  Orgammtion  in  Palestine  tram  fmrn  (^oloni&UUm  of 

(London,  1926.  Martin  HopST&erT  W*'^"  '"“wel 

Government — ^wrestling  with  the  rireKUim  •^fc.aiib  aiiioo  1028,  the  I'igyptiau 

of  tie  world-market  created  m  Egypt  i,y  the  collapse 

dufaes  upon  imports  of  pSiSL  wtually  prohibitive 

oMy  citrus-fruits,  grapes  andwine  ltm-  i  fruit-producte,  including  not 

(Jt^  im,  im.  p!  a‘  SnSy?,  a";";  j""'  “c 
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deyelopment  of  small  irrigated  holdings  on  land  adapted  for  citrus 
growing  which’  was,  at  the  time,  'being  cultivated  extensively  for 
cereals,  &c.’^ 

No  doubt,  if  only  the  maintenance  and  expansion  of  the  world- 
market  for  Palestinian  citrus-fruits  could  be  assured,  there  was  a 
fair  prospect  that  the  Palestinian  Arab  peasantry  would  prove 
capable  of  achieving  that  revolution  in  its  way  of  life  which  was 
involved  in  a  transition  from  an  extensive  subsistence  farming  to  an 
intensive  agricultural  production  for  export.  Testimony  to  this 
effect  was  borne  by  the  Mandatory  Power  in  its  report  on  Palestine 
in  the  year  1931 : 

It  is  interesting  to  record  the  spread  of  modern  methods  of  agriculture 
among  the  Arab  rural  community ;  the  increasing  frequency  of  applica¬ 
tion  by  fallahin  to  the  Government  Department  for  selected  seeds  and 
seedlings,  for  pedigree  stock,  and  for  advice  generally  in  up-to-date 
husbandry  is  evidence  that  Arab  conservatism  in  agriculture  is  being 
broken  down  by  the  realization  of  the  benefits  attending  scientific 
farming/-^ 

Indeed,  the  number  of  Arabs  gainfully  employed  in  the  citrus¬ 
growing  industry  was  actually  larger  than  the  number  of  Jews;® 
and  this  fact  was  a  signal  vindication  of  the  Jewish  contention  that 
the  establishment  of  the  Jewish  National  Home  in  Palestine  was 
bringing  the  Arab  population  of  the  country  substantial  benefits 
which  ought  to  be  set  against  the  Arabs’  grievances.  At  the  same 
time,  the  economic  outlook  for  Arab  agriculturalists  who  went  over 
from  cereal  farming  to  citrus-cultivation,  whether  on  their  own  initia¬ 
tive  and  at  their  own  charges  or  as  the  beneficiaries  of  a  Government 
re-settlement  scheme,  was  manifestly  precarious ;  and  this  element  of 
precariousness  was  the  more  serious  inasmuch  as  the  estimated  cost 
of  Government-managed  re -settlement  of  landless  Arabs  as  citrus- 
growers  worked  out^  at  the  high  figure  of  £800  for  each  Arab  family 

^  Prencli,  op.  eit.^  p.  93;  of.  pp.  8  and  64-5. 

^  Eeport  19S1,  p.  6.  This  opening  of  Palestinian  Arab  minds  to  an  accept¬ 
ance  of  Western  technical  progress  was  no  doubt  largely  the  result  of  personal 
contact  with  immigrant  Jewish  workers.  In  1933  and  1934  there  was  reported 
to  have  been  a  marked  tendency  towards  a  closer  co-operation  between  Arab 
and  Jewish  labourers. 

®  The  following  figures  are  given  in  Mills,  op.  cit.,  vol.  i,  p.  290.  ‘A  popula¬ 
tion  of  61,476  persons  is  supported  by  the  growing  of  special  products.  About 
one- quarter  of  these  derive  their  livelihood  from  the  cultivation  of  oranges, 
and  the  remainder  from  the  cultivation  of  other  fruits,  vegetables,  vines  and 
the  maintenance  of  nursery  gardens.  In  orange  cultivation  there  are  3,578 
earners  of  whom  1,917  are  Muslims,  1,493  are  Jews  and  165  are  Christians, 
there  being  three  other  earners  in  the  minor  religious  confessions.  Of  the 
10,849  earners  who  are  engaged  in  the  growing  of  other  special  products, 
6,802  are  Muslims  and  3,195  are  Jews.’  French,  op.  cit.,  pp.  66-7. 
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unit.  In  193L  the  Director  of  Development  estimated  that  out  of 
3,700  claims  to  quahfy  for  benefit  under  the  proposed  scheme, 
between  1,000  and  2,000  would  perhaps  eventually  pass  muster 
and  in  the  House  of  Commons  at  Westminster  on  the  14th  July,  1933, 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  gave  the  figure  of  889  claims 
as  having  been  passed  up  to  date  but  both  these  figures  appear  to 
have  been  erroneous.  The  first  was  given,  by  mistake,  for  the  very 
much  lower  figure  of  2,722,  which  was  the  correct  figuix^  at  that  date ; 
and  the  figure  889  would  have  shrunk  to  584  if  it  had  Ixxm  strictly 
confined  to  the  number  of  claims  that  had  then  actually  bexm  a.(  Imitted 
to  the  register.®  As  late  as  the  31st  December,  1934,  according  to  the 
Palestine  Government’s  own  returns,*  the  Development  Olficca.'  had 
admitted  only  656  heads  of  famihes  to  the  register,  while  he  had 
disallowed  2,578  claims,  and  had  two  claims  still  under  conHklera,tion, 
out  of  a  total  of  3,236  appheations  received.  No  more  tlia,n  eleven 
new  claims  had  been  filed  in  the  course  of  the  year  1934.  By  the 
end  of  the  year  1933,  the  Palestine  Government  had  actpunxl,  for 
the  purpose  of  meeting  these  claims,  14,869  metric  donums  ol'  land 
in  the  Baysan  and  Jamn  sub-districts  at  the  cost  of  £1.’64,0()9  and 
by  the  end  of  1934  these  figures  had  risen  to  17,868  dpnums  and 
£P72,240.®  By  that  date,  ‘all  registered  Arabs  who’  had  ‘signilicxl 
their  willingness  to  take  up  holdings  upon  Governnumt  csl, altos’  had 
‘been  accommodated.  That  only  a  small  number  of  Arabs’  had 
‘come  forward  so  far  to  take  up  land  ’  was  ‘  due  to  the  facit  that  Huvro  ’ 
was  ‘at  present  plenty  of  employment  to  be  found  in  tlu^  towns  and 
neighbouring  orange  groves.’’  Thus  the  investigatioiis  whi<ih  the 
Palestine  Government  had  carried  out  disproved  the  allegation  that 
the  process  of  Jewish  agricultural  colonization  had  been  displacing 
Arab  cultivators  on  a  large  scale. 

T^  was  a  happy  discovery,  not  merely  in  itself;  but  because,  if  the 
displacement  had  proved  to  be  considerable,  it  would  have  been 


^  rrench,  op.  cit.,  p.  60. 

™^igating  and  taking  decisions  upon  claiins  was  u.i- 
avoidably  slow.  Each  claim  was  submitted  to  the  Jewisli  Aitctir.v  for  its 

consideration  by  the  Director  of  IhwolimenS 
Liegai  Assessor  (French.,  op.  cit.^  pp.  59-60).  *’ 

®'*b8e<iuently  to  have  been  confessed  by  the  Mandatory  Power 

?3  188  The  been  admittwl  out  of  a  IS 

nlace  889  had  been  arrived  at  by  adding,  in  tlio  (irst 

to  focluS  Government  would  have 

ineTSei  tbe  ^Ifi^iants  were  prevented  from  beeom- 

mg  mclless  by  the  new  Protection  of  Cultivators  Ordinance  (mi)  n  27*0  and 

w^we?eTei^?Sd  du!ri!ay:i'i;i.;::  of 

=  Krt  1933  ?  m®  a  special  case.  <  Eeporl  1034,  p.  57. 

nepoTt  1933,  p.  10.  e  Report  1934,  p.  67.  ’  Op,  oit.,  p.  68. 
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difficult  to  make  good ;  for  the  Director  of  Development  found  that  in 
Palestine  there  were  no  'surplus’  lands — in  the  sense  of  virgin  lands 
never  yet  utilized  for  economic  purposes — and  no  state  domains 
available  either  for  the  re-settlement  of  landless  Arabs  or  for  further 
Jewish  agricultural  colonization — ^with  the  inference  that  any  land 
now  required  for  either  of  these  purposes  would  have  to  be  purchased 
or  expropriated  from  private  owners.^  He  submitted  that,  for  either 
purpose,  it  would  be  prudent,  for  the  present,  to  confine  operations 
to  lands  in  the  citrus-bearing  belt  in  the  Plain  of  Sharon,  and  to 
refrain  from  embarking  on  schemes  for  the  irrigation  of  lands  in  the 
Baysan  district,  the  Hulah  basin, ^  and  the  Jordan  Valley  with  an 
eye  to  the  extension  of  citrus-cultivation  to  these  hitherto  untried 
parts  of  the  country.^  He  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that,  at  this 
time,  the  Jewish  colonization  organizations  had  'admittedly  in  their 
possession  reserves  of  land,  aggregating  over  40,000  donums,  which’ 
had  'yet  to  be  effectively  colonized’  f  and  he  advised  the  Mandatory 
Power  against  accepting  proposals  which  had  been  put  forward  by 
the  Jewish  Agency  for  the  establishment  of  a  Jewish  Agricultural 
and  Settlement  Bank  with  the  financial  supjDort  of  the  Palestine 
Government.^ 

Meanwhile,  apart  from  the  special  and  easily  manageable  case  of 
the  displaced  Arabs,  the  Palestine  Government  were  confronted  with 
a  general  problem,  of  far  larger  dimensions,  in  the  shape  of  the 
continuing  distress  among  the  Arab  peasantry  as  a  whole.  It  is 
evident  from  the  facts  and  figures,  ascertained  by  the  mandatory 
authorities,  which  have  been  recorded  above,  that  this  Arab  distress 
in  Palestine  was  not  a  consequence,  either  direct  or  indirect,  of  Jewish 
immigration.  So  far  from  that,  the  'boom’  which  Jewish  activities 

^  French,  op,  cit.,  pp.  60--2. 

^  The  special  problems  of  the  Baysan  district  and  the  Hulah  basin  are  ^dis¬ 
cussed  in  French,  op.  cit.,  pp.  25-8  and  36-53.  For  the  history  of  the  Hulah 
Concession,  see  also  Eeport  1934,  pp.  75-9.  On  the  1st  Decenaber,  1934,  the 
British  High  Commissioner  in  Palestine  announced  that  the  concession  for 
opening  up  the  Hulah  basin  had  been  transferred  from  the  original  Arab  con¬ 
cessionaires  (who  had  obtained  the  concession  from  the  Ottoman  G-overnment 
before  the  War  of  1914-18)  to  a  Jewish  group,  which  was  to  arrange  for  the 
drainage,  by  an  early  date,  of  40,000  donums.  Under  this  new  concession, 
15,000  donums  of  the  lands  reclaimed  were  to  be  reserved  for  occupation  by 
Arabs  {The  Times,  3rd  December,  1934),  as  against  only  9,200  donums  under 
the  original  concession  [Jewish  Agency  Memorandum,  1934,  pp.  8-9). 

“  French,  op.  cit,  pp.  67  and  69-70. 

*  French,  op.  cit.,  p.  70.  For  previous  controversies  over  the  extent  of  these 
Jewish  land-reserves,  see  the  Survey  of  1930,  p.  239,  footnote  2.  The  total  net 
area  of  Jewish  purchases  (in  excess  of  Jewish  sales)  of  land  in  Palestine  was 
62,114  donums  in  1934  and  155,900  over  the  five  years  1930--4  ( J ewish  Agency 
Memorandum,  1934,  p.  8).  ®  French,  op.  cit.,  pp.  70-4. 
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in  Palestine  were  now  producing  had  manifestly  rcdievet  I  the  (Hionomic 
pressure  upon  the  Arab  agricultural  population  by  o|Huiii)g  (,o  it  now 
urban  markets,  as  well  as  a  more  lucrative  altenia(.iv<'.  Held  of  (>in  ploy- 
ment.  The  distress  is  to  be  accounted  for  pii.r(iy  by  (,lu^  .slowly 
changing  long-term  social  factor  of  Arab  bacIcvvai'diK'ss,  a,nd  pju'tly 
by  the  physical  calamity  of  three  successive  ycvirs  of  drought  vvhi(!'h 
affected  Arab  and  Jewish  cultivators  with  iinpairtia.!  sevcu'il.yd  hi 
dealing  with  this  peasant  Arab  section  of  the  |)o|)ula(.ion  of  I  ‘ajVstine 
which  numerically  still  accounted  for  about  47  |ku-  c(ui(..  of  (,he  whole 
(some  486,216  out  of  a  total  population  of  1,0:}5,82 1,  aceordiug  (,o  the 
census  of  1931),®  the  Government  found  them,selv(i,s  eoii.sl, rained,  year 
by  year,  not  only  to  remit  taxes  but  even  to  grant  short-  (erni  loaiig 
for  the  purchase  of  seed.®  ‘The  winter  months  and  (iic!  <'a.iiy  spritw 
of  the  year  1934  found  a  large  proportion  of  tlu^  failahin  in'  a  state 
of  destitution,  approaching  starvation  in  some  case's,  and  (.heii'  live 
stock  dying  in  large  numbers.’*  Thus  the  feeai-  ox  pre'ssesi  by  tlue  Supevr- 
intendent  of  Census  that  ‘a  proportion  of  the  population  would  .  .  be 
forced  to  live  on  the  starvation  line  if  th(^  cummi,  ‘  invisibhe  ('xporfcs’ 
of  Palestine  were  to  fall  off,  was  actually  Ix'ing  n'aiize'd  a(;  a  time 
when  the  country  as  a  whole  was  still  enjoying  il;s  local  '  boom  ’  * 
ana  prosperity  of  the  country  was  not  rc,(l(.,('i,<ul  in  tln^  rnr;i,|  potnilaiion 

result  of  tom  (Mc)  years  of  drought  ’~tlu'  l$ri(,ish  ar('r('.lil,,>,|  n'|n-('S('n(,a  (i  v.'  ■,i 
the  ^euty-Pifth  Session  of  the  Permain'ut  Mamlnii'K  ( IcnnniKMion  (Minnii'H' 
Lil/  description  of  the  (li.Ha.s(,ronN  c.n:,'<'(,.s  <,r  (,|,is  . . '  ,  ."l 

Jf  Agricultural  l)('pa,r(,.n<'n(,  of  (|,c  ( P.v.'rmno.il, 

ot  PalBstine  for  tho  year  oiidod  Marcli  I9.‘i4  i>  •'I’hA  i;  i 
santry  seem  to  haveWed  stdl  ml  "hau 

figures  follow  from  the  statement  in  Mills  /m  cii  vol  i  ■>  •>«(  o  /■ 

inliabitantsof  yiUaffes  wholivpd  populaiioiu  iii<'.lu<hnjn^  Miow^ 

io™  by  tie* 

. . 

. . 


6  mt,  '  ^ . »  Jb'*  TtO. 

decay 


were  aggravaiud  hy  the 
284),  and  this  was  also  a 
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As  in  previous  years,  this  distress  among  the  Arab  rural  population 
of  Palestine  continued  to  be  felt  most  acutely  in  'the  hill  country  of 
Ephraim  and  Judah  The  population  of  this  hill  country,  according 
to  the  census  of  1931, ^  was  373,196  (36  per  cent,  of  the  total  popula¬ 
tion  of  Palestine),  as  against  a  population  of  395,350  (38*2  per  cent, 
of  the  total)  in  the  Plain  of  Sharon ;  and  since  the  hill  country  was 
about  half  as  large  again  as  the  Plain  of  Sharon  (about  5,570  square 
kilometres  as  against  about  3,777),  it  followed  that  the  mean  density 
of  population  in  the  hill  country  was  67  persons  per  square  kilometre 
as  against  a  corresponding  figure  of  105  for  the  Plain — or  51  as 
against  78,  excluding  the  urban  populations  of  the  four  large  towns 
of  Jerusalem,  Jaffa,  Tel  Aviv  and  Haifa.^  On  the  basis  of  these 
densities  of  the  respective  rural  populations  in  the  hill  country  and 
in  the  Plain,  it  would  appear  that  the  amount  of  land  (uncultivable 
together  with  cultivable)  at  the  disposal  of  each  individual  member 
of  the  rural  population  was  19-6  metric  donums  in  the  hill  country 
and  12*8  in  the  Plain ;  and  since  the  average  size  of  an  Arab  agricul¬ 
tural  household  was  found  to  be  4*5  persons,  the  amount  of  land  of 
both  kinds  at  the  disposal  of  each  rural  household  would  work  out 
at  88  metric  donums  in  the  hill  country  and  58  in  the  Plain.^  These 
findings  of  the  Superintendent  of  Census  are  illuminated  by  the 
Director  of  Development’s  estimate  that  the  lot  viable — ^that  is,  the 
minimum  holding  which  would  suffice  to  support  a  Palestinian  Arab 
cultivator  and  his  family  on  a  reasonable  standard  of  living — ^was 
130  donums  for  unirrigated  land  and  30  for  irrigated  land.^  On  this 
showing,®  the  minimum  holding  could  easily  be  secured  to  every  rural 
household  on  the  irrigable  Plain  of  Sharon,  but  was  hopelessly  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  rural  population  of  the  hill  country.'^ 

As  the  Director  of  Development  pointed  out,®  the  first  thing 

serious  loss  for  the  coiiiitry  as  a  whole  in  a  world  that  was  moving  back  again 
so  rapidly  towards  a  primitive  r6gime  of  local  autarlceia. 

^  See  an  article  from  a  special  correspondent  in  The  Times ^  14th  August, 
1934.  ^  Mills,  Of.  cit.,  voL  i,  p.  21.  ^  Ibid.,  p.  22.  ^  Ibid. 

®  French,  op.  cit.,  pp.  8-9.  In  the  former  of  these  two  figures,  Mr.  French 
follows  Sir  John  Hope  Simpson  (see  the  Survey  for  1930,  p.  240,  footnote  2). 

®  The  Director  of  Development’s  figure  of  130  donums  as  the  minimum  in 
the  case  of  unirrigated  land  was  criticized,  in  Jewish  quarters,  on  the  ground 
that  it  did  not  sufficiently  take  into  account  the  possibility  of  more  scientific 
cultivation  in  the  highlands  as  well  as  in  the  lowlands. 

^  This  contrast  between  the  respective  fortunes  and  prospects  of  the  Arab 
peasantry  in  the  hill  country  and  in  the  Plain  will  appear  the  more  remarkable 
when  it  is  recollected  that  the  Plain  had  been  the  main  theatre  of  Jewish 
agricultural  colonization,  while  in  the  highlands  this  had  been  a  negligible 
factor.  The  contrast  is  another  proof  that  Jewish  immigration  cannot  have 
been  the  cause  of  the  distress  of  the  Arab  peasantry  in  the  hill  country. 

®  French,  op.  eit.,  pp.  75-8. 
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needful— pending  positive  remedial  action,  which  was  bound  to  take 
time— was  the  taking  of  effective  measures  for  preventing  the  dis¬ 
placement  of  the  agricultural  Arab  population  iforn  ih(^  bind  ;  ibr 
though,  as  has  been  recorded  above,  this  process  ha,d  not  hoon 
proved  to  have  affected  more  than  656  femilies,  it  might  l)e  (‘xpec!- 
ted,  nevertheless— if  not  held  in  check— to  outstrip  ajul  stultily 
the  execution  of  the  Palestine  Government’s  slow  and  (u)s(.Iy  task 
of  resettling  the  handful  of  cultivators  who  luul  hwn  disphiced 
already.  With  this  intent,  a  Protection  of  Cultiva-tors  Ordiiuiucel 
had  been  enacted  on  the  31st  July,  1929  (on  the  (W(^  of  tlu^  out¬ 
break  of  the  disorders  of  that  year),  and  had  Ixhui  subsiujiumtly 
strengthened  more  than  once  (e.g.  on  the  3()th  May,  1931).  Tho 
Director  of  Development  criticized  this  ordimince  a.s  iimd(xiua,t(^  for 
its  purpose,^  and  advised  the  Palestine  Goverumeut  to  pass  a,  Home¬ 
steads  Protection  Ordinance  and  an  Occupancy  I\ma,nts  Ordinan(‘c 
to  supplement  and  reinforce  it.^  The  Government  did  (uuKit  a^n 
ordinance  for  the  protection  of  tenants  in  August  11)33;’  a.nd  a 
Co-operative  Societies  Ordinance,  which  was  cmictcxl  in  the,  Dchhuu- 
ber  of  the  same  year,^  to  replace  an  ordinance  on  tlu^  sa-nu^  subj(X{t 
which  had  been  issued  in  1920  in  the  early  days  of  tlu^  ( livil  Admini¬ 
stration,  stood  to  benefit  the  whole  agricultural  population,  Aral)  a-nd 
Jewish  alike. 

hfevertheless,  the  position  of  the  rural  Arab  population  ol'  Pa-lestino 
in  the  hill-country  remained  painful  and  critica.1 ;  a;nd  th<^  bitixuness 
aroused  in  the  heart  of  the  upland  fallah  was  (waxHvrbalxxl  by  tlu^ 
contrast  between  his  own  hard  lot  and  the  apparently  (^a.sy  prosixudty 
of  the  townspeople  and  the  citrus-growers.’’ 


^  Text  in  Beport  1930,  pp.  257-61.  -  Fr(^n(‘h,  op.  rlL.  p.  70. 

French,  op.  cit.,  pp.  78—80,  with  di.*afts  oi  tho  Hugji^<‘Ht(Ml  ooIinxiUo.csH  on 
pp.  101-11.  Beport  1933,  p.  11.  ®  Beport  1933,  p.  02. 

^  ®  It  was  also  alleged  that  there  was  an  inoqualiiy  in  tlu^  in(‘.id<xio,(^  oT  taxji- 
tion  in  the  urban  population’s  favour  and  to  thc',  rural  populallon’H  disaidvaiii- 
tage.  It  was  true  that  the  urban  population  had  no  inconu^taiX  lio  pay,  whilo.  tho 
cultivators  had  to  pay  a  tithe.  Yet,  out  of  a  total  nwoniu^  of  n(^a,rly  1^1  *1 ,000, 000 
for  the  financial  year  1933/4,  the  total  collection  of  tithe  aitiioiiutc'.d  (lO  no  more 
than  £P57,720  (Palestine  Government  Tnxisurcr’s  R^nn'l  for  (Ih^  financial 
year  1933/4,  p.  4),  and  this  figure  included  tho  collocllons  on  citruH-hiud  in, 
the  Plain,  in  respect  of  which  there  was  no  commutation.  Nor  was  <lu‘,  non- 
^'al  sectmn  of  the  population  exempt  from  direxd;  ta,xallon;  for  flic  nrf)an 
Property  Tax  (mtroduced  in  1928)  and  the  IIoubc  and  .Land  [\\x  (which  was 

and  these  produced,  h<d,w<H^n  them, 
£P300,e84m  1933/4.  Moreover,  the  prosperous  sections  of  th(^  population  w(n;o 
evidently  papng  the  greater  part  of  the  rapidly  increasing  volume  of  customs 
receipts  which  was  the  principal  element  in  the  total  menMim  m  ilu^  public 

Eiiral  Prop(n't.y  T.xx  ihdhumeo, 
which  came  into  force  on  the  Ist  April,  1935,  abolished  both  tho  tithes  and  tlie 
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These  social  and  economic  facts  throw  light  both  upon  the  prospects 
of  the  mandatory  regime  in  Palestine  and  upon  the  antecedents  of 
the  outbreak  of  disorder  in  the  autumn  of  1933 ;  for,  though  the 
disturbers  of  the  peace  on  these  occasions,  between  the  13th  and 
the  29th  October  of  that  year,  were  all  of  them  urban  Arabs — the 
disturbances  being  confined  to  the  four  towns  of  Jerusalem,  Jaffa, 
Haifa  and  Nablus^ — ^the  cause,  or  pretext,  for  the  demonstrations 
was  the  progress  of  Jewish  immigration  and  land-purchase  and  it 
was  the  contemporary  condition  of  the  rural  Arab  population  in  the 
hill-country  that  gave,  in  Arab  eyes,  the  most  plausible  colour  to  the 
thesis  that  the  establishment  of  the  Jewish  National  Home  was 
inimical  to  the  economic  (as  distinct  from  the  political)  interests  of 
the  Arab  community  in  Palestine.^ 

Within  the  dates  above  mentioned,  there  were  five  disturbances  in 
all:  the  first  at  Jerusalem  on  the  13th  October;  the  second  at  Jaffa 
on  the  27th  October;  the  third  at  Haifa  on  the  27th-28th  October; 
the  fourth  at  Nablus  on  the  27th  October;  the  fifth  at  Jerusalem 


Ottoman  Werko,  and  replaced  the  two  by  a  lighter  tax  which  was  assessed 
on  the  productive  capacity  of  the  land  {Beporf  lOSi,  pp.  17-18  and  80). 
Pinally,  account  has  to  be  taken  of  the  substantial  reliefs  and  subsidies  which 
were  afforded  to  the  fallahin  who  were  hit  by  the  drought  (for  details,  see 
Beport  1934,  pp.  18-19).  During  the  financial  year  1933/4  (Treasurer’s  Eeport 
for  1933/4,  p.  2),  taxes  were  remitted  to  the  extent  of  £P214,059  in  respect  of 
tithes,  and  £P2 1,000  in  respect  of  Animal  Tax,  while  relief  works  were  carried 
out  to  the  value  of  £P33,249  and  seed  and  fodder  loans  were  granted  to  the 
amount  of  £P76,863.  These  reliefs  and  subsidies,  which  were  provided  out 
of  current  receipts  and  expenditure,  were  evidently  made  possible  by  the 
economic  developments  that  were  resulting  from  the  Jewish  immigration. 

1  Eeport  of  the  Murison-Trusted  Commission  of  Inquiry,  published  as  a 
supplement  to  the  Palestine  Qasiette  of  the  7th  February,  1934,  p.  89. 

‘  The  immediate  cause  of  the  disturbances  with  which  we  are  concerned 
was  the  resohition  of  the  Arab  Executive  calling  upon  the  Arabs  to  hold 
demonstrations  to  protest  against  the  policy  of  Government,  the  ground  for 
which  was  prepared  by  a  general  feeling  of  apprehension  amongst  the  Arabs 
engendered'  by  the  purchase  of  land  by  the  Jews  and  by  Jewish  immigration’. 
(op.  cit.,  p.  104). 

®  This  thesis  was  not  borne  out  by  the  facts,  as  these  were  brought  to 
fight  by  the  exhaustive  investigations  that  were  carried  out  by  the  Director 
of  Development  and  the  Superintendent  of  Census  (see  pp.  260-1,  273-4, 
above).  The  number  of  claims  admitted  to  the  register  of  displaced  Arab 
cultivators  was  insignificant ;  and,  while  the  distress  among  the  rural  Arab 
population  was  unhappily  genuine,  it  was  most  acute  in  the  hill  country,  which 
had  hardly  been  touched  by  Jewish  agricultural  colonization,  while  it  was  felt 
much  less' severely  in  the  Plain  of  Sharon,  where  the  Jewish  colonies  were  con¬ 
centrated.  In  those  circumstances,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  urban  Arab 
disturbances  of  the  autumn  of  1933  had  no  echo  in  the  countryside,  where 
the  Arab  population  was  less  sensitive  to  those  political  considerations  which 
were  always  at  the  back  of  the  Arab  anti- Jewish  movement  in  the  cities— even 
when  the  movement  hoisted  the  flag  of  an  alleged  economic  grievance. 
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on  the  28th-29th  October.  A  detailed  account  of  the  events,  which 
it  would  be  superfluous  to  recapitulate  here,  will  bo  found  in  the 
report^  of  the  Commission  of  Inquiry  which  wa»s  subsequently 
appointed  by  the  Palestine  Government.^  The  Connni.ssion  found 
that  the  first  Jerusalem  disturbance  and  the  Jaffa.  di.sturI)a.iKie  'wore 
the  direct  result  of  instigation  by  the  Arab  Executive  at  J(u:usalem  ’  3 
while  the  Haifa  disturbance  ‘anticipated,  but  was  in  con  form  i(,y  with 
the  plans  of  the  Arab  Executive  in  Jerusalem.  The  (i(Mit;ra,l  f<^ature  of 
the  first  Jerusalem  and  the  Jaffa  disturbances,  if  not  ol’  (;ha,t  of  Hjiifa 
was  an  organized  procession.’^  The  Nablus  disturbaiuK'.  a,i)|)(^a.rs''*  to 
have  been  excited  by  the  news  from  Jaffa ;  and  the;  seciond  J(u;usa,letn 
disturbance  was  found  by  the  Commission  to  ha.v(^  Ixuvn  ‘mainly 
fortuitous  in  its  origin’,  and  to  have  ‘consisted  of  threes  (mtirely 
separate  incidents,  all  of  which  occurred  without  a.ny  deliintc^  ])ro- 
parationand  without  any  plan  for  a  procession.’'*  ma,nda,tory 
authorities  appear  to  have  been  conciliatory,  a.s  w(dl  a,s  firm,  in 
negotiating  with  the  leaders  of  the  movement  Ixvfon^  distur¬ 
bances  occurred,  a,nd  considerate,  as  well  as  efficient,  in  dealing  with 
the  trouble  when  it  broke  out  notwithstanding  their  (dTorts  t(rav(U't 
it.’  No  doubt  their  problem  was  simpfified  by  the  fact  tha,t,  on  tlvis 
occasion,  they  themselves  were  the  sole  target  of  attaelc."  'Phe  total 
casualties  were  one  policeman  and  26  members  of  tlu'.  jiublic;  killed  and 
66  policemen  and  187  members  of  the  public  in  jured  ;  a,nd  iumMu'i-  th(> 
Jewish  community  nor  the  military  forces  were  involvanl  “Phrou-di 
out  the  disturbances  the  military  forces  were  ])la(ied  in  po.sitions'^of 
readiness,  but  on  no  occasion  did  they  come  into  eou(li<it  with  tlu' 
populace.’^  It  was  not  tiU  the  29th  October,  whieh  wa,s  ib(>,  hwt  da,v 
of  the  disturbances  as  it  turned  out,  that  tho  High  Gommi.ssioner 


2  ^  fp'^'lnotes  on  preceding  page. 

+1  consisted  of  two  members;  a  fornu'r  Chief  liwiice  .u 

from  beinff  a  spontaneoiig  onfonTM a  a-p  ^  vc<l 

whose  naL  tC  werorSZ  A  i" 

. :: 

8  "Th  particularly  pp.  104-5 

the  Jews Government  and  not  against 

®  Of,  cit,,  p.  lOi), 
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proclaimed  the  emergency  law  entitled  the  Palestine  Defence  Order 
in  Council,  1931. 

On  the  9th  December,  1933,  the  police  had  to  deal  at  Tel  Aviv  with 
a  somewhat  similar  disturbance  which  arose  out  of  an  illegal  proces¬ 
sion  of  Zionist  Revisionists  in  protest  against  the  measures  which  the 
Palestine  Government  had  taken^  to  detect  and  deport  illicit  immi¬ 
grants.  In  this  disturbance  at  Tel  Aviv,  eighteen  policemen  (British 
and  Jewish)  appear  to  have  sustained  injuries,  and  twenty  persons 
to  have  been  arrested. 

As  a  seqxiel  to  the  foregoing  Arab  disturbances,  three  persons  were 
prosecuted  on  the  charge  of  having  taken  part  in  the  first  disturbance 
at  Jerusalem,  and  eighteen  on  the  charge  of  having  taken  part  in  the 
disturbance  at  Jaffa.*'^  In  both  trials,  appeals  were  lodged  against  the 
convictions  which  were  arrived  at  by  the  court  of  first  instance; 
and  in  both  cases  these  convictions  were  upheld  by  the  court  of  appeal. 
The  appellants,  however,  were  given  the  option— as  an  alternative 
to  serving  the  terms  of  imprisonment  to  which  they  had  been  con¬ 
demned— of  release  on  probation  if  they  would  consent  to  be  bound 
over  for  three  years,  without  thereby  being  debarred  from  engaging 
in  lawful  political  activities.  These  terms  were  accepted  by  all  the 
prisoners  but  one,  who  served  a  sentence  of  six  months’  imprisonment 
and  was  then  placed  under  police  supervision  for  a  further  period  of 
twelve  months. 

The  tact  and  conciliatoriness  which  the  Mandatory  Power  in 
Palestine  displayed  in  its  handling  of  the  Arab  disturbances  of  the 
autumn  of  1933  did  not  prevent  this  affair  from  producing  widespread 
repercussions  in  other  Arab  countries. 

In  Transjordan,  there  were  sympathetic  strikes  and  demonstra¬ 
tions  at  'Amman  and  As-Salt  on  the  28th  October,  1933 ;  and  the 
Amir  'Abdu’llah’s  efforts  to  calm  the  feelings  of  the  demonstrators  in 
front  of  his  palace  by  making  them  a  sympathetic  speech^  did  not 
avert  a  repetition  of  the  demonstrations ;  first  on  the  31st  October  and 
then  again  on  the  3rd  November.  On  this  second  occasion,  Peake 
Pasha,  the  British  commanding  officer  of  the  Arab  Legion,  was  pelted 
with  date-stones  by  boys  who  recognized  him  as  he  was  driving 

^  See  p.  256,  above. 

^  Both  groups  of  prisouers  included  the  secretary  of  the  Arab  Executive, 
Jamal  Efeiidi  aldlusayni,  as  well  as  the  Shaykh  Abdu’l-Qadir  al-Muzaffar,  ^ 

®  The  Amir  seems  to  have  been  so  far  moved  by  the  demonstration  of  his 
subjects’  feelings  as  to  have  written  a  letter,  on  the  same  day,  to  the  High 
Commissioner  at  Jerusalem,  protesting  in  friendly  terms  against  the  persistence 
of  illicit  Jewish  immigration  into  Cisjordanian  Palestine  (Oriente  Modemo, 
Decomher  1933,  p.  641).  An  ancient  historian  will  he  reminded  of  the  corre¬ 
spondence  between  Herod  Antipas  and  Pilate. 
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through  the  streets  of  'AmmM  in  his  car.  In  re})ly  to  tlris  not  very 
formidable  demonstration,  the  Transjordanian  (lovernuKviit  pro¬ 
claimed  a  state  of  siege.^  At  Damascus,  on  the  .‘{rcl~7tli  Nov<’!ini)cr, 
1933,  there  were  demonstrations  in  protest  against  the  Balfour 
Declaration;  and  on  the  first  of  these  days  there  was  a.  siiootino- 
incident  between  the  crowd  and  the  police,  in  which  two  ni(vml)or-s 
of  the  public  were  wounded  and  one  (a  Kurd)  was  kilksd.  In  ‘Iraq 
there  were  demonstrations  both  at  Baghdad  and  at  Mosul  •  tlioso 
at  Baghdad  finding  a  forum  in  the  mosques,  in  the  pir^ss  a,nd  in 


parliament.  In  Egypt,  the  Wafd  telegraphed  its  c.\pres,sions  of 
sympathy  to  the  Palestine  Arab  Executive  as  early  a»s  tlui  29th 
October,  and  there  were  demonstrations  in  the  uios<iu(\s  on  the 
3rd  November.  Similar  expressions  of  sympathy  ca,nui  in  froni  the 
Muslim  diaspora  inpartibus  infidelium,  from  as  faiV  alicld  a.s  I  ndia  in 
one  direction  and  Jugoslavia  in  another;  but  perhaps  tlu^  most  im¬ 
pressive  of  all  the  manifestations  of  solidarity  was  tlu^  l’orsia,n. 

Ever  since  the  recrudescence  of  Imami  Shi'isni  and  tlu'.  uni(i(;ation 
of  Persia  into  a  single  state— with  Imami  Shi'ism  as  its  estaBlisIuHl 
reli^on  ^towards  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  (i(mtufY  of  i;he 
Christian  Era,  the  Persians  had  been  living  in  a  states  of  moral 
alienation  from  the  Sunni  Muslims  west  and  oast  of  tluun  “  'l’lu< 
response  which  was  evoked  in  Persia  in  the  last  decade;  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  by  the  Pan-Islamic  Movement  was  one;  of  tin;  first 
signs  that  this  moral  isolation  was  breaking  down ;  and  now,  in  the 
fourth  decade  of  the  twentieth  century,  when  Persia’s  lufighhour 

^key--who  had  been  the  last  refuge  of  the  Sunni  (laliphate . was 

dehberately  repudiating  the  tradition  of  Muslim  solida,rity  the 
Persians,  m  their  sympathy  with  the  Arab  cause  in  l>al(;stine  ’wme 
mal^  a  motion  to  go  back  upon  their  own  previous  secession’  from 
the  Islaimc  body  social.  The  initiative  in  this  Persian  movi;  appivirs 

Shi'iulama  of  Qumf'  the  ‘die-hards’  of 

tove^foSsKI,- 

on  the  re  ®  of  turning  Persia  into  a  ivpublie 

on  the  recent  Twhsh  precedent.^  On  the  17th  Decomhor  193.3 

s^eches_  on  behalf  of  the  Palestinian  Arabs  were  made  in  the’  Majlis 
accreted toThe  Co  1934,  the  Persian  Minister 

Sets lur^ev  tT 

1  T  1  J  1  ^  *  Jerusalem  and  was  given  a  state  reception  in  the 

pp.  388-400.  ^  i  (London,  Milford), 

"  fV  Lecemher  1933,  p.  618. 

his  incident,  see  the  Survey  for  1925,  Vol.  i,  pp.  636-7. 
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Haramu-’sh-Sharif  by  the  Permanent  Representation  of  the  Jerusalem 
Muslim  Congress^  in  association  with  the  Afghan  Minister  from  Cairo, 
who  had  just  completed  a  ten-days’  religious  retreat  in  the  Mosque  of 
Al-Aqsa. 

These  repercussions  of  the  autumn  disturbances  in  Palestine  were 
interesting,  not  only  for  the  light  which  they  threw  upon  the  general 
tendencies  of  the  day  in  the  Islamic  World  as  a  whole,  but  also  in  their 
bearing  upon  the  local  question  of  the  economic  future  of  Palestine. 
The  lesson  of  Palestine’s  extraordinary  economic  development  since 
the  close  of  the  General  War  of  1914-18  was  that  this  fragment  of 
Arab  Asia  had  promising  material  prospects  if  she  could  succeed 
in  resximing  her  historic  role  as  an  entrepot  for  the  regions  round  about. 
Por  playing  this  part,  geographical  position  and  business  ability  were 
not  in  themselves  enough ;  a  third  indispensable  requisite  was  a  state 
of  good  will  between  the  Jewish  men  of  business  who  were  seeking  to 
build  the  economic  fortunes  of  Palestine  up  and  their  future  Gentile 
correspondents  in  Egypt  and  Syria  and  Traq  and  Persia ;  and  the 
sensitiveness  of  public  feeling,  throughout  Palestine’s  Middle  Eastern 
economic  hinterland,  to  the  political  atmosphere  in  Palestine  itself 
would  suggest  that  Palestine’s  economic  problem  abroad  could 
hardly  be  solved  apart  from  a  solution  of  the  political  problem  in  the 
interior  of  the  country. 

Thus,  perhaps,  the  hard-pressed  Arab  peasantry  of  the  hill  country 
of  Ephraim  unwittingly  held  in  its  hands  the  key  which  alone  could 
unlock  the  door  of  the  Zionist’s  eagerly  sought  earthly  paradise.  If 
these  unconscious  instruments  of  propaganda  could  plausibly  be 
represented,  to  the  Arab  World  at  large,  as  being  victims  of  the  Jewish 
ambition  to  re-establish  a  Jewish  national  home  in  Palestine,  then 
their  plight  might  continue  to  be  turned  to  contentious  political 
account,  and  an  obscure  local  community  of  fallahin  might  thus 
become  a  lode-stone  for  attracting  a  massive  Arab  opposition  to 
Zionist  aims  from  as  far  afield  as  Baghdad  and  Riyad  and  Mecca 
and  Cairo  and  Aleppo.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  became  manifest, 
beyond  question,  that  the  sufferings  of  the  Arab  peasantry  in  the 
hill  country  of  Ephraim  were  in  no  way  due  to  Jewish  immigration 
into  Palestine,  but  on  the  contrary  were  actually  being  mitigated 
and  relieved  by  the  general  prosperity,  both  private  and  public, 
which  this  Jewish  immigration  had  brought  in  its  train,  then,  con¬ 
versely,  it  might  be  hoped  that  a  gradual  improvement  in  the 
condition  of  the  Palestinian  Arab  fallahin  might  afford  the  basis  for  a 
reconciliation  between  Jews  and  Arabs  throughout  the  Middle  East. 

1  See  sectioB.  (i)  (5)  of  tkis  part  of  the  present  volume. 
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If  and  when  that  reconciliation  became  manifest,  a  Western  observer 
of  Middle  Eastern  affairs  would  begin  to  feel  some  assurance  that  the 
astonishing  ‘boom’  which  had  prevailed  in  Palestine  since  1930 
was  not  an  ephemeral  phenomenon  but  was  the  outward  visible  sign 
of  a  durable  and  substantial  economic  renaissance. 


(vii)  The  Non-Ratification  of  the  Syro-Prench  Treaty  signed  on  the 
16th  November,  1933 

The  emancipation  of  the  Kingdom  of  'Iraq  from  the  mandal.ory 
regime  on  the  3rd  October,  1932,  through  admission  to  moml)er.slu'p 
of  the  League  of  Nations, ^  automatically  brought  into  forcio  tiie 
'Iraqi-British  treaty  which  had  been  signed,  in  antieipalion  of  this 
event,  on  the  30th  June,  1930.2  When  a  treaty,  avowedly  on  tliis 
model,  between  Syria  and  Erance  was  subsequently  .signed  on  the 
16th  November,  1933,  it  might  have  seemed  as  thougit  a  long  step 
had  been  taken  towards  a  similar  emancipation  of  the  adioining 
Arabic-speaking  country  which  lay  between  'Iraq  and  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  and  which  was  traditionally  known  by  the  uiuiui  of  Syi-ia 
throughout  its  length  from  the  Amanus  Mountains  on  th<^  norl.li  tio 
the  Gulf  of  'Aqabah  on  the  south.^  The  Syria,  howev(n-,  which  was 
one  of  the  two  parties  to  the  treaty  of  the  16th  Novo:in])or,  1 933,  was 
very  far  from  being  coextensive  with  the  Syria  of  tradition  ;  for  (he 
yctonous  AUied  Powers  who  had  received  mandates  in  the  Asia,(;io 
^abic-speaking  countries  that  had  formerly  been  provinces  of  tlic 
Ottoman  Empire  had  pursued  contrary  policies  in  the  eastern  and 
m  the  western  portions  of  the  region  which  their  victory  over  ’furkev 
m  the  war  of  1914-18  had  brought  under  their  control.  In  the  easl,orn 
portion— that  is  to  say,  in  'Iraq— the  British  Mandatory  Power  had 
done  Its  utmost,  smee  the  suppression  of  the  insurrection  of  ].92()  (o 
unify  the  country  and  at  the  same  time  to  nurse  it,  with  the  greatest 
possible  rapidity,  mto  becoming  a  genuinely  self-governing  unitary 
Jiate.  In  the  western  portion,  on  the  other  hand— that  is  to  say  in 
Syria  m  the  mder  sense  of  the  term-the  British  and  Ih-eiudi  hlkn- 
datones  had  divided  the  country  into  two  separate  ma,n<lato<l  are  s 

mS  a  "  a  f  Syxia-and-the-Lebanou 

and  they  had  then  each  procioodod  to 
•  aJKi  sub^vide  their  respective  mandated  territories  •  Palestine 
mto  Palestme  Proper  and  Transjordan ;  Syria-and-the-.L:bi:;:t“ 

2  section  (ii)  (d)  of  this  part 

■  »  Part  III,  sVetion  (vi)  ^ 

name  see  the^we^/or°W25fy“pi^^  traditional  meaning  of  the 
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a  Syrian  and  a  Lebanese  state ;  and  Syria  itself  into  the  state  of 
Syria  Proper  and  the  two  separate  Governments  of  Ladiqiyah 
(originally  styled  the '  Alawiyin)  and  the  Jabalu’d-Duruz.  Even  within 
this  post-war  Syria  in  the  narrowest  sense,  which  was  the  S3n:ian 
party  to  the  Syro-French  treaty  of  the  16th  November,  1933,  the 
Turkish-speaking  Sanjaq  of  Alexandretta  was  endowed  with  a  special 
regime.^  At  the  same  time,  in  these  fragments  of  Syria,  both  the 
British  and  the  French  showed  themselves  distinctly  less  zealous  in 
fostering  self-government  than  the  British  showed  themselves  in 
Traq. 

This  differentiation  in  the  Mandatory  Powers’  treatment  of  Traq 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  Syrian  territories  on  the  other  was  a  political 
paradox,  because  the  heterogeneity  of  the  population,  which  was  the 
declared  obstacle  both  to  unity  and  to  self-government  in  the  Syriaxi 
territories,  was  at  least  as  strongly  proxiounced  in  Traq,^  where  it  did 
not  deter  the  Mandatory  Power  from  pressing  forward  towards  the 
goal  of  self-government  on  a  unitary  basis,  while  in  political  maturity, 
as  measured  by  a  familiarity  with  Western  institutions,  there  could 
be  no  doubt  that  the  Syrian  Arabs  were  more  ripe  than  the  Traqi 
Arabs  for  managing  their  own  affairs. 

The  readiness  of  the  Mandatory  Powers  to  emancipate  their  wards 
was,  indeed,  in  exact  inverse  ratio  to  the  actual  degree  of  these 
wards’  maturity.  Traq,  which  was  the  least  mature  of  all  the  Arabic¬ 
speaking  countries  in  question,  attained  full  emancipation  on  the 
3rd  October,  1932.^  The  next  least  mature  of  these  countries — 
namely  Transjordan  and  Syria  in  the  narrow  sense  of  the  term — 
were  placed  in  treaty-relations  with  the  respective  Mandatory 
Powers  by  the  signature  of  a  Transjordanian-British  agreement 
on  the  20th  February,  1928,^  and  of  a  Syro-French  treaty  on  the 

^  For  the  genesis  of  these  post-war  divisions  and  sub-divisions  of  Syria  see 
the  Survey  for  1925,  voL  i,  pp.  346-66. 

®  Face  the  statenaent  to  the  opposite  effect  that  was  made  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  at  Paris  by  the  French  Prime  Minister  on  the  30th  March,  1933. 

®  See  the  present  volume,  section  (ii)  {d)  of  this  part. 

^  See  the  Survey  for  1928,  Part  III  B,  section  (vi),  pp.  321-8.  A  further 
Agreement,  supplementary  to  that  of  the  20th  February,  1928,  was  signed  at 
Jerusalem  on  the  2nd  June,  1934,  by  the  British  High  Commissioner  in  Palestine 
and  a  representative  of  the  Transjordanian  Government  (text  in  Befort  on  the 
Administration  of  Falestine  and  Transjordan  for  the  year  Colonial  No.  104, 

1935,  Appendix  VI).  The  supplementary  agreement  modified  Article  1  and  the 
first  paragraph  of  Article  7  of  the  agreement  of  1928.  The  Amir  of  Transjordan 
was  now  empowered  to  appoint  consular  representatives  in  neighbouring  Arab 
states ;  he  was  relieved  of  the  financial  charge  for  salaries,  expenses,  and  accom¬ 
modation  of  the  British  Eesident  and  his  staff ;  and  the  previous  stipulation 
that  ‘the  customs-tariff  in  Transjordan’  should  ‘be  approved  by  His  Britannic 
Majesty’  was  struck  out,  though  it  was  still  agreed  that  there  should  be  no 
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16tli  November,  1933.  On  the  other  hand,  a.t  the  Lino  of  wriLiig  in. 
the  spring  of  1935,  neither  the  British  nor  tlio  IL-e.iich  (fovernnient 
had  yet  shown  any  intention,  in  regard  to  I’alcstiino  I’ropm-  and 
the  Lebanon,  of  even  goiag  so  far  as  to  translai.o  tlio  l.ii(,ela,go  of 
the  mandatory  regime  into  treaty  form,  tliougli  I’akvsiino  and  tlu^ 
Lebanon  were  undoubtedly  the  least  immature  of  all  tbo  Arabie- 
speaking  countries  under  mandate.  In  a  colI<)(]ny  with  tlio  j\ir- 
manent  Mandates  Commission  at  Geneva  on  the  Ist  Deecinher, 

1932.1  the  then  High  Commissioner  of  the  IVeneh  Government  for 
their  Levantine  mandated  territories.  Monsieur  Bonsot,,  (omul  himself 
quite  unable  to  suggest  a  serious  reason  why  the  Majidatory  Ihiwcr 
should  be  contemplating,  as  it  was  at  the  time,  the  negolialion  of  a 
treaty  with  Syria  alone,  and  not  with  the  Lchano,n  as  well.  'Phe 
unavowed  reason  was,  perhaps,  that  in  the  l.iCha..non  Lie  h’reneh  were 
unwiUing  to  relax  their  control  for  fear  of  tliis  lea, ding  to  a,  hrealMip 
of  the  Greater  Lebanon  which  they  had  created  on  tlie  .‘Ust  August, 

1920.2  As  for  Palestine  west  of  Jordan,  British  statesmen  Inul  often 
frankly  avowed®  that  they  could  not  foresee  a  time  when  (liey  would 
feel  able  to  emancipate  this  territory,  because  emancipation  would 
mean  the  destruction,  by  the  local  Arab  majority,  of  the  dewish 
National  Home  which  the  British  had  caused  lliemselveH  to  he 
enjoined  to  establish  in  Palestine  by  the  terms  of  their  imuidate. 

This  British  readiness  to  postpone  the  advent  of  self-government 
in  Palestine  for  an  indefinite  time  to  come,  for  the  sake  id’  ensuring 
the  establishment  there  of  a  national  home  for  an  immigrant  Jewish 
minority,  presented  a  striking  contrast  to  the  contemporaa’y  British 
rea^ess  in  'Iraq  to  sacrifice  the  immigraait  Assyria, u  minority’s 
aspirations  for  a  national  home  there  for  the  sake  of  luistening  ou  the 
political  emancipation  of  the  'Iraqi  Arab  national  state.  Bimihuly 
we  may  contrast  the  Erench  policy  of  satisfying  tlu»  a,spirations  of 
the  religious  and  linguistic  minorities  in  Byj'ia,- ■  the  non-Muslim 
Druses  and  'Alawiyin  and  the  non-Ai'abie-speaJiiug  'Purks  of  the 
sanjaq  of  Alexandretta — by  the  grant  of  a  measure  of  t,(a-rii,oi.'ial 
autonomy,  with  the  unwillingness  of  the  British  iii  'Irru]  1,0  provide 
m  this  way  for  the  Shi'is  or  the  Yazidis  or  the  Turks  a,nd  Kurds.  On 
the  merits  of  the  case,  the  Jabal  Sinjar  had  as  good  a  claim  to  torri- 
tonal  autonomy  as  the  Jabalu’d-Duruz,  the  ghi'Is  of  Houthern  '.Haq 

j.  ms!”'"*"  “*  Commiasion,  Two.ity-Sooond  Somi.>„, 

^  See  the  Surveijfor  1925,  vol.  i,  pp.  355-6. 
bee  op.  cit.,  p.  394^  and  the  Smmy  for  1950,  p.  260. 
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as  the  'Alawiyia  of  the  Jabal  Ansariyah,  and  the  Turks  and  Kurds  of 
Kirkuk  and  Arbil  and  Sulaynianiyah  as  the  Turks  of  Antioch  and 
Alexandretta.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  unificatory  British  policy 
in  Traq  were  to  be  proved,  by  the  outcome,  to  have  been  the  right 
policy  there,  then  there  would  be  little  to  be  said  for  the  Anglo-French 
policy  of  sub-division  in  Palestine  and  Syria.  Linguistically,  Traq 
was  actually  much  less  of  a  unity  than  the  Syrian  territories  were ; 
for  the  Circassian,  Jewish,  Armenian  and  other  non- Arabic -speaking 
elements  in  the  Syrian  territories  were  not  comparable  in  numbers 
with  the  non- Arabic -speaking  Kurds  and  Yazidis  and  Turks  and 
Assyrians  in  Traq.  In  heterogeneity  of  religion,  the  two  regions 
were  approximately  on  a  par  with  one  another.  In  administrative 
tradition  both  alike  had  previously  been  articulated  into  a  hierarchy 
of  Ottoman  vilayets,  sanjaqs  and  qazas  whose  boundaries  had  been 
drawn  without  regard  either  to  religion  or  to  language. 

The  sole  difference  in  this  respect  was  the  existence  in  the  Syrian 
area,  since  a.d.  1861,  of  a  special  regime  in  the  Lebanon  sanjaq:  a 
province  that  had  been  carved  out  of  the  main  body  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  by  international  action,  in  order  to  confer  a  measure  of 
autonomy,  which  was  likewise  internationally  guaranteed,  upon  a 
local  Christian  population  d-  By  the  time  when  the  Arabic -speaking 
provinces  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  came  under  French  and  British 
control  after  the  General  War  of  1914-18,  the  establishment  of  this 
national  home  in  the  Lebanon  for  a  majority  of  the  Arabic -spealdng 
Christians  of  Syria  was  a  long-since  accomplished  fact ;  and  this  fact 
was  taken  account  of  in  the  terms  of  the  French  mandate,  which  was 
conferred  upon  France  for  Syria  and  the  Lebanon,  and  which  required 
the  Mandatory  Power  (Art.  1)  To  facilitate  the  progressive  develop¬ 
ment  of  Syria  and  the  Lebanon  as  independent  states  In  regard  to 
the  Lebanon,  and  the  Lebanon  alone,  the  post-war  dissection  of  the 
Syrian  territories  was  fore-ordained  by  the  pre-war  situation. 

On  all  other  points  the  contrast  between  the  dissected  post-war  map 
of  the  Syrian  territories  and  the  unified  post-war  map  of  Traq  was 
the  consequence,  not  of  any  antecedent  difference  in  the  local  con¬ 
ditions,  but  of  an  arbitrary  local  diversity  in  the  policies  of  the  Man¬ 
datory  Powers.  In  'Iraq  the  British  had  decided  to  risk  the  welfare 
of  minorities  for  the  sake  of  briugiag  into  existence  a  unitary  sovereign 
independent  state  at  the  earliest  possible  date.  On  the  other  hand, 

^  See  the  Survey  for  1925,  vol.  i,  p.  354. 

^  On  this  point  see  the  colloquy  between  Monsieur  Ponsot  and  the  Per¬ 
manent  Mandates  Commission  in  the  minutes  of  the  Permanent  Mandates 
Commission,  Twenty-Second  Session  (Yovemher-Decemher  1932),  pp.  263-5. 
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in  the  Syrian  Arabic-speaking  territories  between  'Ii-ru)  jind  the 
Mediterranean,  both  the  British  and  the  French  had  (knudoci  to 
postpone  the  attainment  of  sovei-eign  independence  for  aji  indtvlinite 
time  to  come  for  the  sake  of  safeguardmg  the  wclfiiro  of  luinoriiios. 
Time  alone  coxdd  show  which  of  these  two  diverse  |)olici(\s  was  the 
more  beneficial  on  the  whole;  and  it  was  not,  in  itscdf,  unreasonable 
to  try  a  variety  of  poHtical  experiments  in  the  terra,  polUiee  incixj-mla 
of  these  mandates  of  the  ‘A’  class  in  the  Middle  East.  A(.  the  same 
time,  an  impartial  observer  might  have  been  ineluied  to  :i'ega.rd  the 
relatively  mature  Syria  as  the  more  propitious  forcing-ground  for  a 
sovereign  independent  unitary  state,  and  the  relatively  bacikward 
'Iraq  as  the  more  natural  field  for  experimenting  in  a.  prolonged 
tutelage  for  the  benefit  of  minorities.  The  actual  course  of  (wculs,  in 
which  the  two  diverse  policies  were  respectively  put  into  acfioji  in 
the  opposite  areas,  entailed  a  wanton  aggravation  of  1,1  le  ini.rinsic 


difficulties  of  the  task  which  would  be  an  incxplicabki  pa,ra,do.\'  if 
the  Mandatory  Powers  were  to  be  credited  with  a.n  o.xe.lu,siv(^  and 
disinterested  devotion  to  their  pubhc  duties.  Ifho  pa,ra(lo.x  (iould  bo 
resolved,  however,  on  the  hypothesis  that,  iji  both  areas,  both 
Mandatory  Powers  were  seekmg  all  the  time  to  j-cconeiki  their  public 
duties  with  their  local  view  of  their  own  private  intcwe.sts.  'I'hc 
British  policy  in  'Iraq  could  be  explained  as  the  outcomci  of  a  locad 
appheation  of  the  newfangled  idea  that,  in,  twentioth-ccuitury  ( liiental 
coiuitries,  a  nineteenth-century  form  of  Mfcster.i)  Iiufjerialisui  was 
no  longer  ‘a  paying  proposition Conversely,  the  A,uglo-k’reneh 
pohey  in  Transjordan,  ‘Syria’  (in  the  post-war  sense),  the  .Lc'hanon 
and  Palestine  could  be  explained  on  the  supposition  that,  in  this 
region,  the  British  as  well  as  the  French  Government  were  still  per¬ 
sisting  in  their  nineteenth-century  ‘Imperialist’  point  of  view.  Jh 
this  chapter  we  have  to  follow  the  workings  of  the  more  old-fashioned 
poheies  in  the  Syrian  territories  under  French  mandate. 

^In  previous  volumes  of  this  series^  some  account  has  boevn  given 
°  w  V  development  of  the  Greater  J.cba,n()n  H(S|nd)lic 

wmch  had  been  created  by  a  French  act  on  the  3Ist  August,  .l!)20. 
The  Lebanese  had  been  allowed  to  frame  for  tlicmsclveH  an'  ultra- 
democratic  parhamentary  Constitution  which  had  come  into  force 
on  the  23rd  May  1926.  Thereafter,  in  the  Hght  of  experionee,  this 

r  modified,  by  the  successive  constitutional  laws 

of  the  17th  October,  1927,  and  the  8th  May,  1929,  in,  the  dhection  of 
mcreasmg  the  executive  powers  of  the  President  of  the  Republic. 

See  pp.  111-12,  above. 

“  See  the  Survey  for  1925,  vol.  i,  pp.  441-3,  and  the  Survey  for  1930.  p.  304. 
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In  spite  of  these  modifications,  the  Lebanese  Constitution  proved 
to  be  excessively  costly  to  the  country — ^not  only  on  account  of  its 
elaborateness,  but  also  owing  to  the  financial  corruption  for  which 
the  multiplication  of  public  offices  gave  opportunities — and  this 
partly  superfluous  and  partly  illegitimate  burden  upon  the  resources 
of  a  small  and  poor  country  became  intolerable  when  the  Lebanon 
was  overtaken  by  the  onset  of  the  world  economic  crisis:  a  social 
calamity  which  fell  with  particular  severity  upon  a  state  that  was 
largely  dependent,  for  its  national  income,  upon  its  foreign  trade 
and  the  remittances  of  its  emigrants.  Economies  in  the  judicial  and 
educational  departments,  which  were  effected  early  in  the  year  1930, 
proved  insufficient;  and  thereafter  77  out  of  the  111  schools  which 
had  been  closed  had  to  be  opened  again  owing  to  the  dissatisfaction 
of  the  Muslim  element  in  the  community  with  an  economy  which 
had  borne  disproportionately  hard  upon  Muslim  children.^  In  the 
spring  of  1931,  the  popular  feeling  displayed  itself  in  demonstrations 
in  Christian  BayiTit  against  the  cinemas  and  the  tramway  and 
electricity  companies,  and  in  Sunni  Tarabulus  (Tripoli)  against  the 
Italian  conquerors  of  the  Tripolitans’  co-religionists  in  North  Africa.^ 
In  these  circumstances,  on  the  9th  May,  1932,  the  French  High 
Commissioner  in  the  Levant  promulgated  two  arretes^  partially  sus¬ 
pending  the  existing  Constitution  of  the  Lebanese  Republic  and 
conferring  legislative  power — ^particularly  over  the  budget — ^upon 
the  President  of  the  Republic,  Monsieur  Charles  Dabbas,  who  was  to 
act  on  the  advice  of  a  council  composed  of  the  heads  of  the  seven 
public  services.  The  sessions  of  the  Chamber  were  suspended. 

This  drastic  intervention  on  the  Mandatory  Power’s  part  was 
greeted  with  popular  demonstrations  of  approbation  which  were 
certainly  widespread  and  were  also,  to  all  appearance,  genuine ;  and 
the  poptilar  expectations  were  largely  fulfilled  on  the  financial  side 
by  the  rapid  achievement  of  sweeping  economies  in  the  conduct  of 
public  business.  On  the  other  hand,  an  attempt  to  bring  corrupt 
public  servants  to  account  was  frustrated  by  the  influence  of  the 
relatives  and  friends  of  the  accused  and  by  the  collusive  procrastina¬ 
tion  of  the  judicial  authorities ;  and  eventually  all  persons  who  were 
awaiting  trial  on  this  account  obtained  the  benefit  of  a  general 
amnesty  on  the  1st  September,  1933.^ 

^  French  Government:  Baffort  sur  la  Situation  de  la  Syrie  et  du  Liban,  1980 
(Paris,  1931,  Imprimerie  Nationale),  pp.  10-11. 

Bapport  1931,  pp.  9-10. 

Texts  in  Orunte  Moderno,  June  1932,  pp.  277-8. 

^  Bapport  1932,  p.  9;  Bapport  1933,  pp.  12-13;  Minutes  of  the  Twenty- 
Fifth  Session  of  the  Permanent  Mandates  Commission  (May-June  1934),  p.  75. 
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The  emergency  regime  which  had  been  introdncicd  in  t.ho  Ijclianon 
on  the  9th  May,  1932,  was  brought  to  an  end  on  (ilie  2.ik1  January 
1934.  On  that  date  Monsieur  Dabbas’  resignation  wa,s  (.(Midered  and 
accepted  in  an  exchange  of  letters  between  the  Head  of  the  Ijcbanese 
Government  and  the  French  High  Commission ci'  in  iilie  ljeva.nt ;  and 
on  the  same  date  the  High  Commissioner  pronnilgalnd  four  artrlh: 
one^  provisionally  reorganizing  the  public  adininisi, ration  in  the 
Lebanon;  a  second  embodying  a  new  electoral  la,w  foi-  tlu^  L('.ba,neae 
Repubhc;  a  third  nominating  a  Maronite  elder  si.ate.stnan,  Habib 
Pasha  as-Sa'd,^  to  a  year’s  term  of  office  as  President  of  the  IvV^publio  • 
and  a  fomth  conferring  the  powers  of  Head  of  the  >Sta,te,  under  the 
High  Commissioner’s  previous  arrke  of  the  9th  Ma,y,  1932,  upon  a 
French  official  pending  the  new  President’s  assuniplion  of  olliee.  Under 
this  new  provisional  Constitution,  the  parliameniia,ry  (dement  in  the 
government  of  the  Lebanon  was  restored;  but  the  (bamlxvr  was  now 
deprived  of  all  power  to  initiate  expenditure  (Arii.  3 1 ),  a  nd  in.  the  bust 
resort  the  President  was  empowered  to  pass  tlie  Imdget,  over  the 
deputies’  heads.  Moreover,  seven  out  of  the  Iwcnty-fivo  deputies 
were  to  be  the  President’s  nominees  (Art.  4).  'riie  cx(«udiive  power 
was  conferred  upon  the  President,  who  was  to  he  assisted  by  a 
Secretary  of  State  (Art.  3)  and,  for  certain  purjioses,  by  a.  Government 
Council  (Arts.  3,  6,  33,  42,  43).  The  Secretary  of  State,  and  most 
other  public  officers,  were  to  be  the  President’s  a,ppoint.ees  (.Art).  3K). 

Under  this  Constitution,  which  was  possibly  l)ct,l.(M'  suited  t)o  a 
politically  adolescent  country  in  time  of  crisis  than  tlie  more  ela,boi'at;o 
Co^titution  of  1926,  the  Lebanon  was  still  livi.ng,  a.t  the  t.ime  of 
writing  in  the  sping  of  1935,  without  any  apparent  intention  o.n  the 
French  side  of  Hquidating  the  mandate  or  any  ovcj-t  agitaiion  on  tiio 
Lebanese  side  for  political  emancipation  on  the  '.Iracp  preecidont. 
On  the  other  hand,  by  this  date,  the  development  in.  :rcla,tio.n.M  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  Kingdom  of  'Iraq  had  had  a  jirofound  ctTeet 
upon  the  relations  between  France  and  the  stat;o  of  Syi-ia. 

In  a  previous  volume  in  this  series,*  the  history  of  Kranco-Syiian 
relations  has  been  carried  down  to  the  22nd  May,  l!)30,  when  the 
trench  High  Commissioner  in  the  Levant  publiHh(',d  a  set  of  six 
signed  by  him  on  the  14th  of  that  month,  in  wfiich  Iio  dis- 
solved  the  Syrian  Constituent  Assembly  and  at  the  same  time  pro¬ 
mulgated,  by  his  own  unilateral  act,  a  Constitution  fox  the  state  of 
Syria,  a  regkment  organigue  for  the  sanjaq  of  Alexandrotta,  two 

s  in  Moderno,  February  1934,  up.  66-9 

For  Habib  Pasha  as-Sa'd’“  - -  . .  ^ 


1934,  p.  74. 


B  previous  career  see  Oriente  Moderno,  February 

“  The  Swmy /or  193(7,  pp.  310-14. 
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statuts  organiques  foT  the  government  of  Ladiqiyah  and  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Jabalu’d-Duruz  respectively,  and  a  reglement  organique 
setting  up  a  Conference  on  Common  Interests  (particularly  on 
customs  administration)  between  the  Governments  of  the  states 
under  French  mandate  in  the  Levant.  The  new  Constitutions  for 
Alexandretta,  Ladiqiyah  and  Jabalu’d-Duruz  did  little  more  than 
confirm  the  existing  regime  in  each  of  these  three  territories ;  and 
they  were  put  into  force  without  delay  and  without  disturbance. ^ 
The  application  of  the  new  Constitution  for  the  state  of  Syria  was 
a  more  delicate  matter ;  for  although  for  the  most  part  it  was  iden¬ 
tical  with  the  text  that  had  been  drafted  by  the  Syrian  Constituent 
Assembly,  the  modifications  introduced  by  the  French  High  Com¬ 
missioner  were  highly  contentious  f  and  the  French  variation  upon 
the  original  Syrian  text  was  rendered  still  more  unpopular  by 
the  rather  high-handed  manner  of  its  promulgation.  Meanwhile,  the 
state  of  Syria  continued  to  be  administered  by  the  Provisional 
Government  under  the  Presidency  of  Shaykh  Taju’d-Din  which  had 
been  set  up  by  the  French  High  Commissioner  on  the  14th  February, 
1928  and  it  was  only  towards  the  end  of  the  year  1931  that  steps 
were  taken  to  bring  the  new  Syrian  Constitution  into  operation. 

On  the  19th  November,  1931,  the  French  High  Commissioner 
addressed  a  letter  to  Shaykh  Taju’d-Din  heralding  the  termination 
of  the  provisional  regime  and  announcing  that  free  elections  for  a 
Syrian  Chamber  of  Deputies  would  be  held  in  January  1932.  On  the 
same  date  the  tligh  Commissioner  promulgated  three  arretes:  one 
setting  up  a  Consultative  Council  in  view  of  the  putting  into  force  of 
the  S3n‘ian  Constitution;  a  second  reorganizing  the  Syrian  Government 
services  pending  the  entry  of  the  Constitution  into  force ;  and  a  third 
modifying  the  existing  regulations  for  the  conduct  of  elections.^ 
The  new  Consultative  Council  held  its  first  meeting  on  the  7th 
December,  1931,  at  Damascus ;  and  on  this  occasion  the  French  High 
Commissioner,  in  a  pubhc  statement,^  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that 
on  the  11th  June,  1931,  during  the  twentieth  session  of  the  Permanent 
Mandates  Commission,  and  again  on  the  4th  September,  1931,  during 
the  sixty-fourth  session  of  the  League  Council,  the  French  represen¬ 
tatives  at  Geneva  had  intimated  the  French  Government’s  acceptance 
of  the  principle  that  the  proper  road  to  the  emancipation  of  a  territory 
under  a  mandate  of  the  'A’  class  lay  through  the  negotiation  of  a 

^  Bapport  1930,  p.  4.  ^  The  Survey  for  1930,  pp.  307--10. 

^  Op  cit,  pp-  305--6. 

^  Texts  of  the  letter  and  the  three  arrites  (with  annexes)  in  Oriente  Moderno, 
December  1931,  pp.  575-8,  and  in  Rapport  1931,  pp.  177-83. 

®  Text  in  Rapport  1931,  pp.  184-6. 
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treaty  between  the  state  under  mandate  a.nd  tlio  Maaidatory  Power. 
He  informed  his  audience  that  the  purpose  of  the  fortiheoiniiigcdeetions 
was  to  convene  a  Syrian  parliament  with  which  the  hV(>iu!li  aiitliori- 
ties  would  he  able  to  negotiate  for  this  purpose. 

The  Syrian  elections  in  the  first  degi-ee  were  duly  ludd  on  tlu',  2()tli 
December,  1931;  but  in  the  electoral  districts  of  l)aaua.scus,  Duma 
and  Hamah  the  polling  precipitated  disorders  wiiicdi  moved  tJui  Mijrh 
Commissioner  to  cancel  the  proceedings  a,ud  ordca-  tlu^  (de(d.ious  to 
be  held  again.  Elsewhere,  the  elections  iu  tihc^  scH'.oiid  degrcMi  took 
place  on  the  5th  January,  1932;  and  in  the  tJirce  dist.urlxal  disi, riots 
the  supplementary  proceedings  took  [)lace  oji  (bc!  3()(h  Maradi  and 
the  6th  April,  1932,  respectively.  These  .su|)j)l(muad.u,i'y  (declions 
were  won  by  the  Syrian  nationalists;  and  tlui  (ioinhiiHMl  r(‘,sults 
produced  a  Chamber,  consisting  of  54  ‘moderates  ’  and  17  natiojudisis, 
which  assembled  at  Damascus  on  the  7tli  dime,  l!)32. 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  a  Cluunber  of  this  e.oinplexioji 
would  prove  not  unaccommodating  in  its  jtegotJations  witJi  the  Maoda,- 
tory  Power.  Feelings  were  embittered,  however,  on  the  ,Syi'i.a.n  side, 
by  a  behef  that  the  moderate  majority  was  due  t.o  l.lu^  (^.\(ud.io,n  of 
illegitimate  pressure  by  the  mandatory  authorities;  this  belief  Was 
not  extinguished  when — at  the  instance  of  the  .na.l.ioua.liMl,  minority 
which  had  won  the  supplementary  elections  •  l.lui  .r(\sul(,.s  w(uo  de¬ 
clared  valid  by  the  Chamber  itself;'-  ajid  from  ti.o  moment,  when 
the  Chamber  assembled,  the  nationalist  minoritiy  Ix^gan  to  (^sl,a,hlish 
over  the  moderate  majority  an  ascondaney  wlWii  t,(\ude,d  sl,e,adily 
to  mcrease.  At  this  stage  it  was  the  policy  of  thc^  na,l,i(uia,lisl,H  to 
co-operate,  and  two  nationalist  Mmistors  found  a  phice,  side  by 
side  with  two  moderates,  in  the  Cabinet  whicdi  wa,s  fornmd  umkw 
the  presidency  of  Haqqi  Bey  al-'Azm.  The  treaty  nego(,iai,i(mH  with, 
this  new  Syrian  Government  were  opened  by  the  French  High  Com¬ 
missioner  before  the  end  of  the  calendar  yoa,r;“  hul,  t,hey  do  not 
seem  to  have  been  taken  up  vigorously' until  tlu^  Ixyinning  of 
February  1933 ;  and  the  result  of  this  delay  was  to  strcaigtlum  the 
nationalists  and  so  to  stiffen  the  opposit-ion. 
ms  opposition  mainly  arose  out  of  the  policy  of  dividing  and 
subdmdmg  the  mandated  territory  which  had  been  purHiuxI  from 

Decemberfl932  ToaHoi,,  on  tli<^  Ist 

Mandates  Commission,  pp.  260-\  )  ^(sHmon  of  the  Pormimoat 

. . . . 

manent  Mandates  Commission^p.  66.)  ^  Twcuty-l  dtli  .Scmhiou  of  the  Per- 
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the  outset  by  the  Mandatory  Power.  To  begin  with,  the  terms  of 
the  French  mandate  envisaged  the  eventual  emancipation  of  two 
separate  states,  Syria  and  the  Lebanon ;  and  there  were  few  Sjrian 
nationalists  who  disputed  the  Lebanon’s  title  to  independence 
(though,  at  the  same  time,  there  were  equally  few  who  acquiesced 
in  the  annexation  to  the  Lebanon  of  the  additional  territories — 
Tarabulus;  Sur  and  Sayda;  the  Biqa'^ — ^which  had  been  assigned 
to  the  Lebanon  at  Syria’s  expense  in  1920).^  In  a  colloquy  with 
the  Permanent  Mandates  Commission  on  the  1st  December,  1932,^ 
Monsieur  Ponsot  admitted  that,  of  the  various  portions  into  which 
the  French  mandated  territory  had  been  carved,  Sjrisb  and  the 
Lebanon  were  the  only  two  that  possessed  ‘  an  international  vocation  ’ 
in  the  sense  of  being  entitled  to  look  forward  to  an  eventual  emanci¬ 
pation  with  the  status  of  sovereign  independent  states.  At  the  other 
extreme,  Monsieur  Ponsot  admitted,  on  the  same  occasion,  that 
the  sanjaq  of  Alexandretta  was  'simply  a  Syrian  province’  which 
'enjoyed  a  special  administrative  regime’.  The  crux  was  the  status 
of  the  two  'governments’  of  Ladiqiyah  and  Jabalu’d-Duruz;  for  while, 
on  the  one  hand,  these  were  admittedly  disqualified  from  eventually 
maturing  into  independent  states,  on  the  other  hand  they  were 
excluded  from  the  domain  of  the  Syria  which  had  been  endowed 
with  the  Constitution  of  the  14th  May,  1930,  and  which  was  to  be 
the  Syrian  party  to  the  projected  Franco-Syrian  treaty.  'In  the  near 
future’,  Monsieur  Ponsot  observed  to  the  Mandates  Commission, 
'we  shall  have  a  treaty  zone  and  a  mandate  zone’  f  and  the  effect 
of  this  differentiation  within  the  French  mandated  territory  would 
be  virtually  to  cut  off  the  Syrian  party  to  the  treaty  from  access  to 
the  sea — the  Syrian  ports  of  Sur,  Sayda  and  Tarabulus  being  now 
amiexed  to  the  Lebanon,  while  Ladiqiyah  remained  autonomous  and 
the  nominally  Syrian  port  of  Alexandretta  enjoyed  a  special  regime. 

The  aj)proaching  prospect  of  a  fresh  advance  towards  the  emanci¬ 
pation  of  the  state  of  Syria  brought  the  question  of  division  versus 
union  to  the  front  and  excited  hopes  and  fears  on  all  sides.  In  the 
Jabalu’d-Duruz,  where  the  non-Druse  minorities  in  the  population 
were  very  small, ^  the  Government  Council  had  conveyed  to  Monsieur 

^  The  Syrians  do  not  seem  to  have  set  their  hearts  upon  the  recovery  of  the 
city  of  Bayriit,  which  had  been  annexed  to  the  Lebanon  simultaneously. 
Bayrut  was  an  enclave  in  territory  that  was  indisputably  Lebanese,  and  it  was 
a  predominantly  Christian  city. 

^  See  the  Survey  for  1925,  vol.  i,  p.  355. 

^  Minutes  of  the  Twenty- Second  Session  of  the  Permanent  Mandates  Com¬ 
mission,  pp.  263-5.  ^  Op.  264. 

^  Only  1,000  Sunnis  and  7,500  Christians  out  of  a  total  population  of  65,000, 
according  to  Monsieur  Ponsot,  op.  eit.,  p.  263. 
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Ponsot,  on  the  2nd  November,  1932,  the  (lc.sil■(^  oC  i.lio  Druse  com¬ 
munity  that  the  Jabal  should  be  assured  of  r<diaiiiinf>;  its  inde¬ 
pendence  vis-a-vis  Syria.  The  Ansariyah  coimnniriiy  was  (a|U!illv 
concerned  on  behalf  of  the  independence  of  l.lu^  j4ov(‘.rimu.ai(.  of 
Ladiqiyah — though  here  a  vigorous  campaign  in  favour  of  r('.-uiuon 
with  Syria  was  maintained  by  the  Sunni  tninoriliV,  wlio  in  193;} 
were  reckoned  by  the  mandatory  authorities  to  anionnl.  (.o  17  por 
cent,  of  the  population  of  the  district^  and  to  SO  per  (u-iit.  of  (,Ik. 
population  of  the  city  of  Ladiqiyah  itself.  0,n  l.he:  oth(‘.r  suk^,  t,lip 
Syrian  nationalists  were  determined  not  to  enter  into  a,  (,rea,ty  with 
the  French  which  would  signify  their  acquicsceiuie  in  tlu^  s(q)arai,iou 
from  Syria  of  the  several  territories  that  Jiad  i)een  (let,a.(4u'(l  from  it 
during  and  since  the  Peace  Settlement  of  1919-20. 

These  conflicting  aspirations  in  Syria  had  tlieir  repcvrcaissions  at 
Geneva  as  well  as  on  the  spot. 

At  Geneva  the  Permanent  Mandates  Gonunission,  during  its 
twenty-fourth  session  (23rd  October-4th  Nov<md)(vr,  1933),  Inwl  to 
deal  with  no  less  than  twenty-two  petitions  in  liv(^  seric^s,  r<^ga.rding 
the  political  organization  of  Syria  and  tlie  Lebanon.  (rnnmis^ 
Sion’s  rapporteur  on  these  petitions.  Monsieur  Itappard,  obsenvod  in 
his  report^  that 

they  are  of  two  characters,  which  clearly  (listinguisli  tlu'in  from  nuwt 

of  the  petitions  the  Commission  is  iisnallv  called  it|)oii  to  (^onHid(^i'  On 
the  one  hand,  they  do  not  voice  thedissatisfacition  arouw-d  by  a,  particular 
act  of  the  Mandatory  Power  or  one  of  its  agents,  but  they  lay  Ix-forc  ns 
various  desires  and  complaints  in  regard  to  its  gmuu-al  i^olicy.  On  the 
other  hand,  and  in  particular,  they  do  not  refer  to  past  a<d,H,  'but  to  the 
presumed  intentions  of  the  Mandatory  Pow(>r  as  ivgards  tlu^  futmv. 

The  gist  of  these  petitions,  as  analysed  in  the  sanui  ri'port,  was  as 
follows: 


petitions,  emanates  from  .signatories 
“S'''''''.  "-"'I  all  i"  iHvonr  of  a 
from^Ak^v-^'  senes,  comprising  (ivm  petitions,  (>mana,teH 

ills  livmgm  the  territory  of  the  Gov.-rnnnmt  of 
the  m  f  Pelutioii'-i  nn,  hostih.  to  unity  and  favour 

autonomy  or  even  the  mdependenci^  of  their  territory  'I’he  third 
series,  eomprismg  four  petitions,  emanatas  from  (;hris  ,ia,.  s  in  l  e 

Miiou'  -j— ®  petitions  of  the  fourth  scuic's  eome  from  Hnnnl 

third,  signed  by  Uthman-Zaydan  m  the  name  of  tlui  'Alawi' youth,  i.s 
69  Clidstians  14  per  cent.,  Ansa,rT,yah 

milsSpp'  Permanent  Mamla,t<.s  Com- 
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dated  from  Banyas  and  expresses  contrary  aspirations.  Lastly,  the 
fifth  series,  comprising  three  petitions,  shows  even  less  homogeneity 
in  the  character  of  its  signatories.  The  j&rst,  bearing  more  than  600 
signatures,  is  dated  from  Tarabulus  ;  the  second,  coming  from  a  Muslim 
of  Bayrut,  is  signed  ‘For  the  Youth  of  Bayrut’,  but  bears  only  one 
signature,  which  the  Mandatory  Power  tells  us  is  that  of  the  owner  of 
a  racing  stable  who  has  hitherto  taken  no  part  in  politics.  The  last, 
dated  from  Bayrut,  bears  the  signatures  of  some  fifty  Muslim  small 
traders,  a  few  Druses  and  a  few  Orthodox  G-reeks.  These  three  petitions 
are  in  favour  of  unity. 

In  short,  and  without  analysing  them  now  or  adverting  to  the  various 
demands  unconnected  with  the  central  problem  of  future  policy,  all 
these  petitions  contain  the  following  characteristics:  the  petitioners 
from  Syria,  properly  so  called,  the  representatives  of  the  Mushm  minority 
in  the  Government  of  Ladiqiyah  and  a  few  other  Christian  or  Muslim 
elements  of  Ladiqiyah  and  Bayrut  are  in  favour  of  unity  with  or  without 
explicit  mention  of  decentralization.  The  'Alawiyin  of  the  Government 
of  Ladiqiyah  and  the  Christians  and  IsmaTlis  of  the  same  region  are 
hostile  to  the  policy  of  unity  and  in  favour  of  autonomy  or  independence 
with  or  without  the  collaboration  of  France. 

The  rapporteur  naade  the  following  observations  on  the  action  to 
be  taken,  on  the  assumption  that  'all  the  wishes  of  the  petitioners 
contrary. to  the  provisions  of  the  mandate  must  be  set  aside’,  while 
'the  Mandatory  Power’  was  'free  to  satisfy  any  that’  were  'in  accor¬ 
dance  with  the  mandate’. 

The  authority  of  the  Mandatory  Power  in  the  Levant  extends  to  Syria 
and  the  Lebanon.  The  frontiers  separating  these  two  countries  from 
their  neighbours  have  been  fixed  by  international  conventions.  This  is 
not  the  case  with  the  frontiers  separating  these  territories  from  each 
other.  All  that  may  be  affirmed  in  accordance  with  the  Covenant  and 
the  mandate  is  that,  within  the  region  entrusted  to  the  mandate  of 
France  in  the  Levant,  all  that  is  not  Syria  is  the  Lebanon,  and  all  that 
is  not  the  Lebanon  is  Syria. 

Consequently,  to  ask  for  independence  for  a  territory  which  is  neither 
Syria  nor  the  Lebanon,  as  do  certain  petitioners  in  the  Government  of 
Ladiqiyah,  is  to  express  a  wish  contrary  to  the  mandate,  if  by  inde¬ 
pendence  the  petitioners  mean  the  breaking  of  all  connexion  with  Syria 
or  the  Lebanon. 

Contrary  to  the  mandate,  too,  would  be  the  demand  for  the  fusion  of 
the  Lebanon  and  Syria,  since,  according  to  Article  1  of  the  mandate, 
the  Mandatory  Power  must '  enact  measures  to  facilitate  the  progressive 
development  of  Syria  and  the  Lebanon  as  independent  states’. 

Moreover,  the  mandate  does  not  exclude — ^indeed,  it  actually  calls  for 
— ^the  constitution  of  autonomous  regions  within  the  two  mandated  ter¬ 
ritories.  The  efforts  of  the  Mandatory  Power  to  establish  local  autonomy 
therefore  seem  fully  in  accordance,  not  only  with  Article  1  of  the 
mandate,  in  which  the  Mandatory  is  asked  to  ‘encourage  local  autonomy 
as  far  as  circumstances  permit  ’,  but  also  with  the  protection  of  minorities, 
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which  it  has  to  ensure  under  Article  8  of  tlut  inandnXe.  'rii(>  wishes 
of  the  petitioners,  in  so  far  as  they  relate  to  tlu;  e.stabli.sinneiii,  in  Svrin 
of  a  unitary  state,  thus  seem  as  much  contrary  to  tli(«  imuidate  a»s  those 
of  their  opponents  who  would  like  ind(^|)oii(l<ai(^(^  to  he  .>Ta,n(,ed  to  n 

territory  which  would  be  neither  Syria  nor  tile  l.('hanon.  "" 

In  the  light  of  these  considerations,  the  Coiuinissioii  ineliidcd  the 
following  passage  in  its  report  to  the  League  Cminctil : 

The  Commission, 

Havmg  taken  cognisance  of  the  petitions  in  fiv(^  sm-ies  n'lmnlinif  tiu. 
general  organization  of  the  territories  of  the  L(>vaui,  nndiu-  Idv,,'  . . 
mandate  transmitted  by  the  French  Gov(M-nm(mt  in  its  hd.h-r  oC  tl,  i 
loth  June,  1933 ;  ' 

Having  heard,  on  the  subject  of  these  petitions,  th(>  mwredited  ivniv 
senta,tive  of  the  Mandatory  Power  at  the  ptvsent  session,  and  h(>a,i-in<r 
in  statements  made  by  the  High  CotmuissioiK'r  Idr  Syria  and 

the  Lebanon  at  its  twenty-second  seaaion :  v  • 

Considers  that  the  petitioners’  wishes  for  tln^  eri'alion  in  Syria,  of  a 
umtary  state  as  well  as  their  wish  that  full  independence  siionld  he 
panted  to  any  part  of  the  territory  iiiuler  mnn(la,t(^  otlxa-  (.Inui  Syria  or 
th^ebanon  are  contrary  to  the  fiiiidanuintal  (.Inirtca-  of  tim  nmndate  • 
Wishes  the  Mandatory  Power  all  smuaws  in  tlu^  dillica.lt  tn„sli  in  w.lu(’li 
of  aspirations  towards  full  ind(>p(ai(l(>nc(' 

m.  placed  under  its  tutelage  wi(;li  tlu^  miaran  (.eine  nC 

the  rights  and  mterests  of  the  minorities  among  thesis  p<ijmla,i;i,lns. 

Meanwhde,  in  Syria,  the  conversations  on  tlm  .suhicad,  ol'  Mu'  nro- 
jeeted  treaty,  which  were  resumed,  in  February  Ihil,  hid.wemi  the 

on  to  the  ^oomporntnent  of  »  rieing  „r 

rZf  r  1  ^  Damascus  Cabmet;  a,nd  none  of  the  iia,i.ioMa,list 
majority  oi  the  Chamber  stave  the  .w 

1  .  ,  saivc  Luu  v^roveinnioiil,  a/  nnadiirnmiM  vni/v 

tions  1  AUhk^^  proceeding  witli  tlu^  trinity  negotia- 

ons.  At  this  juncture  Monsieur  Ponsot  fell  ill  •  a.nd  tb(‘  mmol  i'Ti  io.w 

mSetr  “r  clint:  222" 

the  16th  November  the  Cahiu  i-  ^  oireumstaneeH  (Eat,  on 
HaqqxBevaLSrVn  J  ^  tl'o  Prime  Minister, 

dMy  gave^it  his 

the  Syrian  Government^^oregobw  T  <'Xtra.(!t  from 

of  the  Twenty-Fifth  Session  of  the  Permanent  Mu  d ,? ‘2 

rmanont  MaudateK  ('oiaauHHion,  p.  no. 
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This  treaty  of  friendship  and  alhance  between  France  and  Syria 
was  accompanied  by  two  protocols  and  two  exchanges  of  letters,  all 
signed  on  the  16th  November,  1933,  like  the  treaty  itself.^  A  first 
draft  of  the  text  of  the  treaty,  and  the  general  sense  of  the  subsidiary 
agreements  foreshadowed  in  the  accompanying  protocols,  seem  to 
have  been  agreed  upon  between  the  French  High  Commissioner  and 
the  Syrian  Government  during  the  negotiations  in  the  spring  of  1933, 
while  Haqqi  Bey’s  two  nationalist  colleagues  were  stiU  in  office.^ 

The  second  of  the  two  protocols  was '  concerned  with  the  programme 
to  be  carried  out  in  the  course  of  a  preparatory  period’  (reckoned 
tentatively  at  four  years)  'in  order  to  assure  by  agreement,  and 
within  the  framework  of  the  Syrian  Constitution,  the  development 
of  existing  institutions  with  a  view  to  the  progressive  transfer  of 
responsibilities  to  the  Syrian  Government ;  ’  and  it  was  laid  down 
in  the  treaty  (Art.  10)  that  the  agreements  foreshadowed  in  this 
protocol  were  to  come  into  force  immediately  after  the  ratifications 
of  the  treaty  had  been  exchanged.  This  protocol  provided  that  there 
were  to  be  agreements  on  military  questions  and  on  the  organization 
of  the  Syrian  national  army ;  on  the  financial  questions  envisaged  in 
the  text  of  the  mandate ;  and  on  the  position  of  French  officials  in 
the  service  of  the  Syrian  state.  The  French  Government  were  pro¬ 
gressively  to  take  the  Syrian  Government  into  partnership  in  the 
coxiduct  of  Syria’s  foreign  affaii’s.  There  was  to  be  a  special  agree¬ 
ment — to  rank  as  an  integral  part  of  the  treaty — on  the  working 
of  the  services  of  common  interest  between  the  territories  embraced 
under  the  French  mandate  in  the  Levant ;  and  'the  necessity  for  the 
existence  ’  of  these  services  was  explicitly  acknowledged  by  both  the 
contracting  parties.  The  Syrian  Government  undertook  to  work  out, 
in  agreement  with  the  French  Government,  the  organic  laws  and 
legislative  acts  which  might  be  necessary  for  giving  effect  to  the 
guarantees  contained  in  the  existing  Constitution  of  the  state  of 
Syria  in  favour  of  individuals  and  communities,  particularly  in  the 
matter  of  equality  before  the  law,  liberty  of  conscience,  respect  for 
religious  interests  and  personal  statute,  freedom  of  thought,  freedom  of 
teaching,  admission  to  public  office,  and  the  representation  of  religious 
minorities.  Upon  the  fulfilment  of  the  foregoing  programme,  and  as 
soon  as  the  rate  of  progress  might  allow,  the  French  Government 

^  Texts  of  all  five  documents  in  Eapport  1933,  pp.  189-95,  and  in  Oriente 
Moderno,  December  1933,  pp.  607-12.  In  the  latter  place  there  is  also  printed 
an  explanatory  eommuniqui  of  the  19th  November,  1933,  from  the  French 
High  Commissioner. 

^  Statement  by  Monsieur  de  Caix  in  the  Minutes  of  the  Twenty-Fifth  Session 
of  the  Permanent  Mandates  Commission,  p.  56. 
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were  to  use  their  good  offices  for  obtaining  tlu^  iidmissioii  of  Syria  to 
membership  of  the  League  of  Nations — the  j)r((|)a,ra,|.ory  lau'iod  Ixa'iig 
expected  to  extend  to  four  years. 

The  admission  of  Syria  to  membership  of  (Lo  Ijoague,  at.  wl>a,tovor 
date  this  might  be  achieved,  was  to  bring  ini.o  force  i.lu'.  (ircxaf.y  il,solf 
as  well  as  the  agreements  contemplated  in  the  (irsi,  of  (,lui  (avo  pro- 
tocols  attached  to  it  (treaty,  Art.  10).  In  bids  provision,  l.lu^  Erajico- 
Syrian  Treaty  was  deliberately  drafted  after  lilu^  precualcnb  of  (ho 
i^glo-'Iraql  Treaty  of  the  30th  June,  .l!)30;'  and  i(.  also  followed 
the  same  precedent  in  many  points  of  sub, stance.  I'or  (>.xa,tnpl('.,  (ho 
Eranco-Syrian  Treaty  was  likewise  to  lam  (Arl,.  9)  for  (:\v(ai(.v-fivo 
years;  and  in  Articles  1,  2,  and  4,  wldeli  rekited  (,o  coiuxadod  aeliou 
in  diplomacy  and  war,  the  text  corresponded  elos(dy  wiih  (ha(,  of 
Articles  1,  2,  3,  and  4  of  the  Anglo-'lracjl  dVealy."  Again,  Arlicki 
like  the  article  of  the  same  number  in  the  Anglo-'lrarp  Tix^ai.y, 
stipulated  for  the  maintenance,  during  tlie  currency  of  (lu^  (.reatiy,  of 
armed  forces,  belonging  to  the  ex-mandatory  Povviw,  on  (he  lni'ri(,orv 
of  the  party  formerly  under  mandate,  fn  this  ai'(i(d<y  liow(!V(a-,  (he 
latitude  for  which  the  Erench  were  asking  was  wich'.r;  for  (lu^  a.r(i(!le 
contemplated  the  maintenance  of  Erojicli  iniliiury,  a.ir  and  naval 
forces  on  Syrian  territory,  or  in  Syrian  (.erri(,oi-ia,i  walnrs,  wilhout 
the  specification  of  any  geographical  limit, s,  wh<\r(ia,H  in  (lu^  (rorres- 
ponding  article  of  the  Anglo-Traqi  Treaty  (,he  Bril.ish  foixx's  were 
only  to  be  stationed  at  air-bases  which  weix;  to  be  lea, seal  (,o  (,he 
British  Government  in  certain  specified  diatric(,H  a, long  (,h(^  d<xsert 
frmge  of  the  other  party’s  country.  There  we.n  a,lso  cnr(,a,in  o(,h(a; 
pomts  m  which  the  draft  Eranco-Syrian  ’rr(*a,(,v  iinposcMl  g.na,(,ta' 
servitudes  than  had  been  imposed  by  the  Anglo-'lrrup  'r(na,(,v  in.on 
the  non-European  contracting  party.  The  Erencd.  a,s  w(dl  (,lio 
Syrian  Government  were  to  have  a  say  (Art.  (i.)  in  tlu^  <|ues(,ion  of 
how  many  Erench  technical  advisers,  judicial  ollie,ers  a,n(l  (dlicahits 
were  to  be  employed  by  the  Syrian  Government,  a,nd  wha,t  (,hcir 
powers  were  to  be.  The  value  of  maintaining  (,he  arra,ng(nn(m(« 

pp.  S2-9’'®  HommenU  on  InUfvuHonal  AJJhl.rs  WM, 

of“ar^?lfw1rfJmar 'Lis  hc(, 

Treaty,  provided  that  the  ofher^T"' l  Irm(T 

diplomatLuy  bVihe  ■•'■P-•..scni,c!^ 

she  had  no  diplomatic  renreRftnfnfitr!  <^ontractdti/,»-  pji,ri,y,  wlK^iu^vor 

couched  in  vVne  Suat  whfl  '>1'  'va,r  was 

possibly  increase,  the^liahilities  of  tlm  but  nii^rhi,  aJso 

contingency  took  effect.  ^  <^oiitT*U/Ung  pud-iuiH  li  ajid  vvIumi  the 
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actually  in  force,  as  between  the  several  territories  under  French 
mandate  in  the  Levant,  for  giving  effect  to  their  communities  of 
economic  interests  was  to  be  formally  recognized  by  Syria  (Art.  8). 
And  the  article  guaranteeing  the  protection  of  minorities,  which 
had  been  conspicuous  by  its  absence  in  the  Anglo-Traqi  Treaty,^  was 
not  omitted  in  the  French  Government’s  draft,  in  which  Article  7 
was  to  the  following  effect : 

The  Syrian  Government  undertakes  to  maintain  in  force  the  per¬ 
manent  guarantees  of  public  law  which  are  laid  down  in  the  Constitution 
of  the  state  of  Syria  in  favour  of  individuals  and  communities,  and  to 
give  full  effect  to  these  guarantees. 

In  the  matter  of  the  rights,  and  the  personal  statute,  of  racial  and 
religious  minorities,  it  undertakes  to  insure  them  a  treatment  in  con¬ 
formity  with  the  general  principles  which  have  been  accepted  by  the 
League  of  Nations  in  this  connexion. 

The  first  of  the  two  protocols  provided  for  the  conclusion  of  the 
military  agreements  which  were  implied  in  Article  5  of  the  treaty, 
the  agreement  on  officials  which  was  contemplated  in  Article  6,  and 
the  judicial,  financial  and  establishment  agreements  which  were 
required  by  the  terms  of  the  mandate. 

The  two  exchanges  of  letters  were  both  concerned  with  the  vexed 
question  of  the  future  relations  between  the  state  of  Syria  and  the 
two  governments  of  Ladiqiyah  and  the  Jabalu’d-Duruz.  The  first 
pair  of  letters  provided  that,  as  soon  as  the  exchange  of  ratifications 
of  the  treaty  had  taken  place,  the  two  governments  should  be  brought 
under  the  authority  of  the  state  of  S57ria  in  the  two  matters  of 
judicial  appeals  and  the  administration  of  awqdf.  In  the  second  pair 
of  letters,  the  Syrian  Prime  Minister  declared  that  the  Syrian  Govern¬ 
ment  regarded  the  two  territories  as  forming  part  of  Syria,  but 
recognized  at  the  same  time  that  the  particular  situation  of  these 
regions  made  it  necessary  to  assure  to  them  a  special  regime  which 
ought  to  be  an  expression  of  the  wishes  of  their  inhabitants.  The 
French  Government,  in  reply,  set  forth  their  own  point  of  view  in 
the  matter: 

The  French  Government  is  prepared  to  examine,  immediately  before 
the  moment  when  the  request  for  the  admission  of  Syria  to  membership 
of  the  League  of  Nations  will  be  presented,  the  modifications  that  it  may 
be  feasible  to  make  in  the  existing  position  of  these  two  autonomous 
governments.  This  examination  will  extend  both  to  the  definition  of 
the  regime  of  these  two  governments  and  to  the  conditions  in  which 
the  administrative  and  financial  autonomy,  now  enjoyed  by  them,  is 
to  be  maintained  and  guaranteed.  Properly  qualified  representatives 
of  the  populations  concerned  will  be  invited  to  take  part  in  this  study, 
^  See  the  present  volume,  pp.  198  seqq.,  285-8,  above. 
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and  the  conclusions  that  are  reached  will  not  be  put  into  effect  without 
their  consent. 


When  the  documents  which  had  been  signed  on  the  16th  November, 
1933,  were  made  public  on  the  19th,  and  were  officially  communicated 
to  the  Syrian  Chamber  on  the  20th,  they  raised  a  storm.  The  treaty 
was  denounced  on  the  general  ground  that  it  failed  to  confer  true 
sovereignty  upon  Syria  while  it  set  the  seal  upon  the  forfeiture  of 
her  unity;  and  particular  objection  was  taken  to  Ai*ticles  5  and  8. 
In  Syrian  eyes,  Article  5  appeared  to  provide  for  a  French  military 
occupation  of  the  whole  territory  of  the  S5n:ian  state,  while  Article  8 
would  have  the  effect  of  retaining  in  French  hands  the  control  of 
Syrian  customs,  postal  services  and  indhect  taxes,  which,  under  tlie 
existing  arrangements,  were  all  being  administered  as  matters  of 
common  economic  interest  to  all  the  territories  embraced  under  the 
French  mandate.  When  the  Chamber  met  on  the  21st  November, 
feeling  ran  so  high  that  the  High  Commissioner  suspended  the  sittings 
till  the  25th,  m  order  to  prevent  a  debate  on  the  treaty  before  it  had 
been  referred  to  committee ;  and  on  the  24th  he  suspended  the  session 
altogether.  On  the  25th,  there  was  a  general  strike  in  Damascus, 
accompanied  by  disorders  in  which  a  woman  lost  her  hfe.^  On  the 
26th,  the  President  of  the  Syrian  Republic  withdrew  the  text  of  tlie 
treaty  from  the  cognisance  of  the  Chamber,  at  the  High  Commis¬ 
sioner  s  request.^  On  the  30th  the  High  Commissioner  decided  to 
empower  the  President  provisionally  to  promulgate  decree-laws, 
especially  in  budgetary  matters,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Higli 
Commissioner  himself.  This  decision  was  put  into  execution  in  an 
arrUe  of  the  7th  December. 

Thus  the  relations  between  IVance  and  Syria  fell  into  a  deadlock 
agam,  as  had  happened  so  many  times  before ;  and  this  deadlock 
was  still  unresolTed  at  the  time  of  writing  in  March  1936.  In  the 
annals  of  the  intervening  fifteen  months  the  only  entries  were 
mcidents  which  contributed  nothing  towards  a  solution  of  the  Syrian 
pro  em.  In  March  1934,  the  salaries  of  the  Syrian  deputies  were 
reduced  and  the  secretary  and  other  officers  of  the  Chamber  were 
dismissed,  as  a  measure  of  economy.  On  the  25th  May,  1934  there 
was  a  demonstration  at  Aleppo  which  resulted  in  a  number  of  a!rrests. 


the  treaty  was  arousing  these  passions  in  Damascus  similar 
Commissioner’s  letter  of  the  24th  November,  Ifm!  iii 
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and  these  in  turn  evoked  a  general  strike  at  Aleppo  on  the  26th  and 
at  Homs,  Hamah  and  Damascus,  as  well  as  Aleppo,  on  the  28th.  On 
the  2nd  November,  1934,  the  French  High  Commissioner  promul¬ 
gated  an  arrUe^  suspending  the  activities  of  the  Syrian  Chamber 
sine  die. 

Thus  the  post- War  Arab  state  of  Syria  found  itself  deprived  of 
self-government — not  to  speak  of  sovereign  independence — more 
than  two  years  after  the  completion  of  the  political  emancipation 
of  the  adjoining  Arab  kingdom  of  'Iraq.  Yet  at  this  date  it  would 
still  have  been  premature  for  an  'Iraqi  to  count  himself  politically 
more  fortunate  than  his  Syrian  neighbour,  or  for  an  Englishman  to 
assume  that  the  British  Government  in  'Iraq  had  been  either  more 
successful  or  more  altruistic  than  the  French  in  Syria  in  their  manner 
of  discharging  their  mandatory  responsibilities.  It  remained  to  be  seen 
whether  'Iraq’s  early  taste  of  the  sweets  of  independence  was  really 
more  desirable  than  the  long-drawn-out  bitterness  of  Syria’s  dis¬ 
appointed  expectations.  The  Syrian  Sunnis  were  being  shielded, 
against  their  will,  by  the  conservative  cautiousness  of  the  French, 
from  experiencing,  in  relation  to  the  Druses  and  'Alawiyin,  those 
troubles  which  the  'Iraqi  Sunnis  were  encountering,  at  this  very 
time,  in  their  dealings  with  the  local  Ass3nians  and  Shi'is,^  with  whom 
the  British  had  left  them  at  liberty  to  cope  as  best  they  could.  And 
as  for  the  Mandatory  Powers,  the  French,  when  they  were  charged 
with  a  reactionary  Imperialism  by  the  Syrian  Sunnis,  might  comfort 
themselves  with  the  thought  that  at  any  rate  they  had  avoided 
laying  themselves  open  to  the  accusation  of  having  abandoned  the 
Druses  and  the  '  Aawiyin  to  the  fate  to  which  the  Assyrians  had  been 
abandoned  by  the  British.  In  all  these  Middle  Eastern  countries, 
it  was  as  important  a  part  of  the  Mandatory  Powers’  duty  to  secure 
protection  for  the  local  minorities  as  it  was  to  endow  the  local 
majorities  with  self-government;  and,  on  this  criterion,  the  Franco- 
Syrian  Treaty  of  the  16th  November,  1933,  might  not  appear  less 
statesmanlike,  in  retrospect,  than  the  Anglo-'Iraqi  Treaty  of  the 
30th  Jtme,  1930. 

(viii)  The  Definitive  Settlement  of  the  Frontier  between  'Iraq  and  Syria 

In  previous  volumes  of  this  series,^  the  history  of  the  frontier 
between  Syria  and  'Iraq  has  been  carried  down  to  the  year  1928. 

^  Text  in  Oriente  Moderno,  December  1934,  p.  570. 

^  See  section  (ii)  [h)  above. 

®  See  the  Survey  for  1925,  vol.  i,  Part  III,  section  (ix) ;  and  the  Survey  for 
1928,  Part  III  B,  section  (ix). 
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There  were  two  separate  problems  involved:  the  settlement  of  the 
frontier  line  itself  ;  and  the  workmg  out  of  satisfactory  arra,ngemcnts 
for  collaboration  between  the  authorities  on  either  side  for  dealing 
with  the  seasonal  migration,  across  the  frontier,  of  nomadic  j)astoral 
tribes. 

The  frontier  agreed  upon  in  the  Ifranco-British  Convention  of 
the  23rd  December,  1920,  had  been  an  imaginary  line  drawn  upon 
a  map  without  sufficient  knowledge  or  consideration  of  the  acitual 
conditions  on  the  spot.  Its  most  glaring  defect  was  tlia,t  if;  arbiticarily 
partitioned  the  Jabal  Sinjai:  an  island  of  mountains,  in  llu’!  .North 
Mesopotamian  plain,  which  was  inhabited  by  tlio  singles  community 
of  the  Yazidis.  Since  the  Yazidis  were  intimately  aHsociat,e(l  with 
'Iraq — their  language  being  Kurdish  and  the  principa,!  shrine  of  their 
rehgion  being  situated  at  Ba'idrah,  on  the  left  l)a,nk  of  the  Tigris, 
in  'Iraqi  Kurdistan — the  British  Government  had  fornuHl  the  o[)inion 
that  it  was  desirable  to  modify  the  frontier-line  of  1920  in  such  a 


way  as  to  include  the  whole  of  the  Jabal  Sinjar  in  'lra(|  in  ('..xclnnigo 
for  equivalent  rectifications  of  the  line,  in  Syila’s  fa,vour,  in  other 
sectors.  After  prolonged  discussions,  the  two  Man(la,i,ory  Powen-s,  in 
December  1931,  submitted  to  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Na,tionH 
a  joint  request  that  the  Council  should  give  an  int(vr[)r(d,a,liion  of 
Article  1  of  the  1920  convention  and  should  then  indicia, te  a,  fron(,ier 
based  upon  this  but  modified  in  the  light  of  those  (!onsi(l('.ra,t,i,o.ns 
that  have  been  mentioned  just  above  in  the  present  pa,ragraf)h.  In 
proffering  this  request,  the  two  Powers  undertook  tha,l,  (,he  froni.ier 
so  indicated  would  ‘be  accepted  by  all  concerned  as  a  definitive 
solution  of  the  frontier  question’. 


In  response  to  this  request,  the  Council,  on  the  9th  December, 
1931,  took  the  decision  to  appoint  a  Commissioji  to  make  rcc(nnmc,n- 
dations  to  the  Council  after  studying  the  question  on  t.he  spot.  The 
Commission,  consisting  of  a  Swiss  chairman  a,n(l  a  Sfcanish  a,.nd  a 
Swedish  member,  duly  performed  its  task  in  April  and  May  1932 
and  presented  its  report  in  September.  In  four  sectors  out  of  five,’ 
the  Commission’s  recommendations  were  unanimous ;  on  the  other 
and,  in  the  crucial  Jabal  Sinjar  sector,  the  Spanish  member  recom¬ 
mended  a  hue  which  was  rather  more  favourable  to  Syria  than  the 
jme  here  preferred  by  his  two  colleagues.  After  considering  the 
Comn^sions  report  on  the  3rd  October,  1932,  the  Council  relen-ed 
Permanent  Mandates  Commission.  The  latter  body  dis- 
iTin  t  November  and  took  a  non-committal 

been  given  no  opportumty  to  study  the  situation  on  the  spot  at  first 
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hand.i  They  did,  however,  report  to  the  Council  in  favour  of  the 
Commission  of  Inquiry’s  report,  albeit  in  rather  negative  terms,  on 
the  9th  November,  and  thereafter,  on  the  25th  of  the  same  month, 
the  Council  passed  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  it 

Finally  adopts  for  the  settlement  of  the  question  of  the  frontier 
between  Traq  and  Syria  the  line  unanimously  suggested  by  the  Com¬ 
mission  of  Inquiry  set  up  by  the  Council  resolution  of  the  9th  December, 
1931,  and  in  the  Sinjar  area  the  line  indicated  by  the  majority  of  that 
Commission. 

This  decision  was  promptly  accepted  by  the  French  Government; 
and  on  the  9th  February,  1933,  the  French  and  'Iraqi  Governments 
made  a  joiiit  request  to  the  Council  for  the  appointment  of  some 
national  of  a  third  country  to  serve  as  chairman  of  the  Demarcation 
Commission  which  was  to  trace  the  frontier  on  the  lines  of  the  Council’s 
resolution  of  the  25th  November,  1932,  The  President  of  the  Council 
appointed  Colonel  Iselin  (Switzerland)  the  second  chairman  of  the 
Commission  of  Inquiry.^  The  Delimitation  Commission  completed 
its  work  on  the  31st  July,  1933  f  and,  by  an  unforeseen  coincidence, 
the  date  of  transfer  of  territory  from  'Iraq  to  Syria  on  the  sector  of 
the  frontier  adjoining  the  Tigris — a  transfer  which  was  due  to  take 
place  as  soon  as  the  work  of  demarcation  was  completed — ^had  a 
bearing  upon  the  tragic  history  of  the  Assyrian  trek  from  the  east 
to  the  west  bank  of  the  Tigris  in  July  and  August  1933.  This  point 
has  already  been  dealt  with  in  a  previous  chapter  of  the  present 
volume.^ 

This  settlement  of  the  frontier-line  was  accompanied  by  further 
progress  in  the  arrangements  for  collaboration  in  dealing  with  frontier 
problems.  In  August  1932,  'arrangements  were  made  for  the  'Iraqi 
Qa’im-maqam  at  'Anah  to  hold  regular  menthly  meetings  with  the 
French  Special  Service  .  Officer  at  Abu  Kamal  for  the  settlement  of 
minor  frontier  incidents.  Similar  meetings  of  the  Mutasarrif  of 
Ramadi  and  the  French  Del6gue  at  Dayr-az-Zur  were  also  arranged 
to  take  place  half-yearly  to  deal  with  matters  not  disposed  of  by  the 

^  Mimitos  of  the  Twenty- Second  Session  of  the  Permanent  Mandates  Com¬ 
mission,  pp.  18-19. 

^  The  first  chairman,  Colonel  de  Keynier  (Switzerland),  had  lost  Ms  life  on 
the  29th  March,  1932,  in  an  aeroplane  accident  en  route  from  Bayrut  to 
Baghdad. 

A  slight  difference  of  opinion  wMch  arose  between  the  two  parties  was 
surmounted  by  an  arbitral  decision  which  was  rendered  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Commission  on  the  15th  May,  1933,  and  was  embodied  in  a  Franco -Traqx 
agreement  of  the  3rd  July,  1933  (text  in  League  of  Nations  Official  Journal^ 
September  1933,  p.  1065). 

^  In  section  (ii)  (b)  (3)  of  this  part,  above,  pp.  160,  162. 
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Special  Service  Officer  of  Abu  Kamal  and  the  Qii’im-maqam  of 
'Anah’.i  i  j. 

(ix)  pe  Settlement  of  the  Frontiers  between  the  Lebanon  and  Svrio 
on  the  one  hand  and  Palestine  and  Transjordan  on  the  other 

In  a  previous  volume^  it  has  been  recorded  tlia,t  the  houj.darv 
between  the  French  mandated  territories  of  the  Ixibanon  and  Syria 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  British  mandated  tcrritorhiH  of  I^aJostine 
and  'Iraq  on  the  other  hand  was  laid  down,  from  (lapo  NanriraJi  on 
toe  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  to  a  point  on  tlic  rinlit  haaik  of  tlio 
Tigris  opposite  the  village  of  Fesh  Kliabur,  in  an  Anglo-h’conoli  con 
vention  of  the  23rd  December,  1920.  This  convention  dealt  with 
the  boundary  from  end  to  end,  but  this  only  in  a  rough  and  ready 
way,  and  it  was  subsequently  found  necessary  to  readiust  the  line 
m  certain  places  in  the  light  of  administrative  e.vixvihMUH^  in  11k» 
border  districts.  This  more  detailed  and  more  closely  consi<le  «cl 

settlement  was  carried  out  in  three  sections. 

The  first  section  to  be  settled  was  that  between  i,he  Lebanon  and 
Syria  on  the  one  hand  and  Palestine  Proper  on  the  otluvr  from  dano 
Naqurah  to  the  village  of  Hammah  on  the  rigid  bank  'd  Dm  , S 
Yarmuk.  In  regard  to  this  section,  an  Anglo-KVcmeb  Bom nlary 
Comn^sion  presented,  on  the  3rd  February,  1922  a,  reoorl  wl.V/t 

1 0^9  r’  oversight,  it  was  not  till  tlu^  301;h  -lannarv 

of  the'Id^“-  question  came  up  (in  connexion  with  the  s<d, I, lenient 
of  the  adjommg  section  at  a  meeting  of  the  Leamie  CA  nu  q 
steps  were  taken  to  obtain  the  Coundl’s  appro^ 

Februt^°i93^4  Powers.  Thereafter,  (.n 'tlurb^th 

1923;  and  twiK,B,  S  Ltt 

the  eiecution  of  the  mandates 

I9S4)  mid  repoatrf  to  STS  S' th.‘'“'' 

March,  1923,  deUmited  with  T  *  agreement  of  the  7to 
toe  frontier-hne  defined  bv  the  e  ^  anges,  the  western  section  of 
1920,  and  that  -dnS  the  S  »<>»hmber, 

1  Pe  Bare,,/,.  2925,  Told  p‘465’^'‘2/'’s  tlu  ymr  J952,  pp.  ic.17, 

Teit  m  Bam  Parlimeatai,  Pap,,  cad.  IMo  „  1923.  ‘  “l’'  P' 
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the  coming  into  force  of  this  agreement,  the  Commission'  had  'had 
no  occasion  to  note  any  disadvantages  arising  in  connexion  with 
the  present  frontier-line  from  the  standpoint  of  the  administration 
of  the  mandated  territories  concerned,  or  from  that  of  the  interests 
of  the  local  populations'. 

In  the  next  sectioji,  between  the  French  mandated  territory  of 
Syria  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Transjordanian  portion  of  the  British 
mandated  territory  of  Palestine  oxi  the  other,  a  definitive  settlement 
was  more  difl&cult  to  arrive  at.  In  this  section,  the  parties  had  to 
strike  a  balance  between  three  desiderata:  'not  to  disturb  the  popula¬ 
tions  in  the  exercise  of  their  rights  and  customs ;  to  increase  security 
by  facilitating  administration ;  and  to  ensure,  in  the  present  and  the 
future,  the  security  of  the  vital  communications  between  'Iraq  and 
Transjordan  towards  the  Mediterranean'.^  In  the  first  two  of  these 
three  matters,  the  situation  on  this  section  of  the  border  was  not 
unlil?:e  that  on  the  third  section,  which  divided  Syria  from  'Iraq.^ 
The  frontier  here  ran  through  the  borderland  between  the  nomads 
of  the  steppe,  whose  seasonal  migrations  to  and  fro  across  the  frontier 
had  to  be  provided  for,^  and  certain  sedentary  populations  constitut¬ 
ing  historic  wholes  that  could  not  be  arbitrarily  partitioned  without 
great  injustice  and  hardship.  The  rough-and-ready  line  of  1920, 
which  had  partitioned  the  Yazidi  community  in  the  Jabal  Sinjar 
in  the  section  between  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates,^  had  inflicted 
the  same  wrong  upon  the  Druse  community  in  the  Jabalu'd  Duruz 
in  the  section  now  in  question  between  the  Hamad  and  the  Yarmuk. 
In  the  Jazirah  section,  a  solution  was  found,  as  is  recorded  in  another 
chapter,^  on  the  lines  of  a  readjustment  of  the  1920  frontier  which 
had  the  effect  of  reuniting  the  whole  Yazidi  community  within  the 
borders  of  'Iraq.  On  the  same  principle,  the  middle  section  of  the 
1920  frontier  was  readjusted  in  such  a  way  as  to  reunite  the  whole 
Druse  community  within  the  borders  of  the  French  mandated 
territory.®  Thus  the  principle  which  worked  out  to  the  territorial 
disadvantage  of  the  French  mandated  territory  on  one  sector  worked 
out  to  its  advantage  on  another. 

An  Anglo-French  agreement  for  a  readjustment  of  the  middle 
section  of  the  1920  frontier,  in  the  sense  indicated  above,  was  em- 

^  Statement  made  to  the  Leagxie  Council  by  its  rafporteur.  Monsieur  Fotic 
(Jugoslavia),  on  the  30th  January,  1932. 

^  For  the  history  of  the  settlement  of  this  section,  see  the  Survey  for  1925, 
vol.  i,  Part  III,  section  (ix);  the  Survey  for  1928,  Part  III  B,  section  (viii). 

»  See  the  Survey  for  1930,  p.  316.  ^  ^  See  p.  302,  above. 

®  See  the  present  volume,  section  (viii)  of  this  part  above. 

®  Bapport  sur  la  situation  de  la  Syrie  et  du  Lihan  {AnnSe  1931),  p.  12, 
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bodied  in  a  protocol  of  the  31st  October,  1931  and  on  the  10th  and 
11th  November  of  the  same  year  ‘a  joint  request  relating  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  settlement  of  the  frontier  between  'Iraq  and  Transjordan 
on  the  one  hand  and  Syria  and  the  Jabalu’d-Duruz  on  the  other’ 
was  addressed  to  the  League  Council  by  the  French  and  British 
Governments.  The  eventual  settlement  of  the  Syro-'Iraqi  frontier 
is  recorded  in  the  chapter  of  this  volume  that  has  been  referred  to 
above.^  In  regard  to  the  Syro-Transjordanian  frontier,  a  further 
joint  request  from  the  French  and  British  Governments — this  time, 
for  approval  of  the  protocol  of  the  31st  October,  1931 — was  considered 
and  complied  with  by  the  Council  on  the  30th  January,  1932. 

The  revised  frontier  in  this  section,  which  was  thus  confirmed, 
was  demarcated  in  the  course  of  the  year  1932.^ 

The  protocol  of  the  31st  October,  1931,  had  an  annex'*  providing 
for  the  conclusion  of  a  separate  agreement  to  regulate  the  passage 
of  the  frontier  by  the  two  parties’  respective  nationals,  nomad  and 
sedentary,  on  their  lawful  occasions.  This  agreement  on  frontier 
relations  and  bon  voisinage  had  not  been  concluded  up  to  the  end  of 
the  year  1934. 


(x)  Eelations  between  Transjordan  and  Sa'iidi  Arabia 

In  a  previous  volume, ^  the  history  of  relations  between  Transjordan 
and  the  united  Idngdom  of  the  Hajd-Hijaz  or  Sa'iidi  Arabia  has  been 
carried  down  to  May  1927,  when  notes  were  exchanged  at  Jiddah 
between  a  representative  of  the  British  Government  Sir  Gilbert 
Clayton,  and  King  'Abdu’l-'Aziz,  in  which  Sir  Gilbert  Clayton  put 
on  record  the  British  Government’s  view  of  the  position  of  the 
frontier  between  Transjordan  and  the  Hijaz,®  while  the  King  put 
on  record  his  dissent  from  this  view  but  at  the  same  time  signified 
to  willmgness  ‘to  maintain  the  status  quo  in  the  Ma'an-'Aqabah 
district’  and  promised  ‘not  to  interfere  in  its  administration  until 


^  '^st  m  League  of  Nations  Official  Journal,  March  1932,  pp.  799-800  ■  in 
^^’^J^l^^^Arntnistration  of  Palestme  and  Transjordan  M  the  year  mi, 
pp."  I9O-2’  ™  ^VPort  sur  la  situation  de  la  Syrie  et  du  Idhan  [Armie  19 SI), 

=  See  the  present  volume,  section  (viii)  of  this  part,  above. 

4  sitiMhon  de  la  Syrie  et  du  Lilam,  (Annie  1931),  p.  10. 

of  Nations  OfficialJournal,  March  1932  d.  800  •  Bmorf  on 
the  Administration  of  Palestine  and  Transjordan  for  the  year  1931  pp  209-10  • 
Mapon  sur  la  situation  de  la  Syrie  et  du  Lihan  {Annee  193%  p  193^^  ^ 

Ihe  Survey  for  1928,  p.  287.  ±- 

hv  aS^eSSS  ?ht  settled 

the  TpS,  vM  f  pp  3“^  November.  1925  (see 
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favoiu’able  circumstances'  should  'permit  a  final  settlement  of  this 
question'. 

Thereafter,  in  1929,  'by  an  agreement  with  King  Ibn  Sa'ud  and 
the  Amir  'AbduMlah,  it  was  arranged  that  outstanding  claims  in 
respect  of  inter-tribal  raids  between  Transjordan  and  the  Hijaz- 
Najd  which  liad  taken  place  since  the  conclusion  of  the  Hadda 
Agreement  in  November  1925  should  be  referred  to  His  Britannic 
Majesty’s  Government  for  decision  in  their  absolute  discretion'.^ 
The  judgment,  which  was  announced  in  August  1931,  'was  that 
all  claims  up  to  the  1st  August,  1930,  should  be  mutually  abandoned', 
while,  'with  regard  to  raiding  claims  which  arose  subsequent  to  the 
1st  August,  1930,  an  arrangement  was  made  that  local  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  two  Go  vernments  should  meet  on  the  frontier  and  make 
recommendations  to  their  respective  Governments  for  the  liquidation 
of  these  claims'.**^ 

In  May  1932,  a  fresh  strain  was  placed  upon  Transjordanian- 
Sa'udi  relations  througli  an  invasion  of  the  north-western  corner 
of  the  Hijaz  by  a  band  of  Hijazi  exiles — ^belonging  to  the  Bill  and 
Huwaytat  tribes  and  led  by  the  Bill  chief  Ibn  Rifadah — ^who  had 
been  refugees  in  Egyptian  territory,  in  the  Sinai  Peninsula,  ever 
since  the  overthrow  of  the  Hashimi  regime  in  the  Hijaz  by  the 
SaTidi  Power  in  the  war  of  192J~5.^  The  preparations  that  were 
being  made  by  these  refugee  partisans  of  the  House  of  Hashim  for 
their  desperate  venture  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Sa'udi  Govern¬ 
ment  before  they  were  complete;  and  the  Sa^udi  Government  in¬ 
formed  the  British  authorities,  who  were  concerned  in  as  much  as 
Ibn  Rifadah's  force  was  being  organized  on  Egyptian  territory  and 
would  have  to  traverse  a  corner  of  Transjordanian  territory  in  order 
to  make  its  way  from  its  Egyptian  point  of  departure  to  its  Hijazi 
objective.  At  the  time  the  British  Government  did  not  take  the 
warning  very  seriously.  As  soon,  however,  as  Ibn  Rifadah  actually 
went  on  the  war-path,  the  Sa'udi  Government  were  apprised  of  the 
movement  by  the  British  Legation  at  Jiddah/  and,  expecting  the 
invasion  as  they  did,  they  were  able  to  take  prompt  measures.  While 
armed  forces  were  concentrated  towards  the  north-west,  seven 
prominent  partisans  of  the  Hashimis  in  Mecca,  and  ten  at  Jiddah, 

^  British  Government’s  Beport  on  the  Administration  of  Falestine  and 
Transjordan  for  the  year  19 SO  (London,  1931,  H.M.  Stationery  Of5.ce  =  Colonial 
No.  59),  p.  195. 

^  British  Government’s  Beport  on  the  Administration  of  Palestine  and  Trans¬ 
jordan  for  the  year  19S1  (London,  1932,  H.M.  Stationery  Office  =  Colonial  No. 
75),  p.  170.  ^  See  the  Survey  for  1925,  vol.  i,  Part  III,  section  (v). 

^  Oriente  Moderno,  July  1932,  p.  346. 
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were  interned  in  the  Hajd,  and  two  other  persons  were  expelled  from 
the  Sa'udI  dominions^  The  Transjordanian  Government,  for  then- 
part,  co-operated  with  the  Sa'udi  Government  by  enforcing  certain 
special  measures  from  the  middle  of  June  1932  to  the  early  part  of 
September.  ‘The  export  of  foodstuffs  to  Sa'udi  Ai-abia  was  pro¬ 
hibited;  and,  to  prevent  unauthorized  persons  entering  or  leaving 
the  Hijaz,  a  Special  Zone  was  declared  to  a  depth  of  some  thu-ty 
miles  from  the  Hijaz  frontier,  to  enter  which  a  permit  was  required.’^ 
Finally,  on  the  31st  July,  the  revolt  was  crushed  in  a  battle  at  Daba 
in  which  370  of  Ibn  Eifadah’s  followers  were  killed,  while  the  leader 
himself  was  beheaded.®  Ibn  Rifadah’s  insurrection  was  manifestly 
of  Httle  importance  in  itself;  but  it  left  its  mark  upon  Sa'ndi-Trans- 
jordanian  relations ;  for,  when  invading  the  Hijaz  from  their  Egyptian 
asylum,  the  Hijazi  exiles  had  traversed  a  corner  of  the  territory 
of  Transjordan,  hr  the  immediate  hinterland  of  'Aqabah,  without 
being  intercepted  by  the  Transjordanian  authorities ;  and  this  was 
noted  and  resented  by  the  Sa'udi  Government,  in  view  of  the  warning 
which  they  had  given,  in  advance,  of  Ibn  Rifadah’s  intentions. 

^  In  1933,  however,  energetic  steps  were  taken  to  improve  the  rela¬ 
tions  between  the  two  countries.  On  the  1st  April,  1933,  the  Amir 
Abdu  Uah  and  King  'Abdu’l-'Aziz  officially  recognized  one  another’s 
Governments ;  in  the  same  month,  at  Jiddah,  negotiations  were 
opened  for  a  treaty  of  friendship  and  bon  voisinage'^  which  was  signed 
on  the  27th  July  (ratifications  being  exchanged  on  the  21st  Decem¬ 
ber)  ;  and  on  the  3rd  August  the  two  states  agreed  to  the  cancellation 
of  aU  claims  on  account  of  damages  inflicted  in  raids  which  had 
occurred  between  the  1st  August,  1930,  and  the  27th  July,  1933. 
The  cumulative  effect  of  these  measures  was  a  distinct  improvement 
m  relations,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Transjordanian-Hijazi 
frontier  still  remained  unsettled. 


(3d)  Relations  between  the  Yaman  and  Great  Britain 

In  a  previous  volume®  the  history  of  the  relations  between  the 
ZayJ  Government  of  the  Imam  Yahya  and  the  British  Government 
as  been  carried  down  to  the  Imam’s  overtures,  in  September  1928, 
2  Moderno,  August  1932,  pp.  385-6. 

ior&u  of  Palestme  and  Tmns- 

Z  82)  H.M.  Stationery  Office  =  Oolomd 

4  -r-f  Oriente  Moderno.  August  1932  t)  386 

in  the  Britiffi  schedule  attached; 

of  Pcdestine  and 

4691  in  the  British  Parliamentary 

The  Survey  for  1928,  p.  317. 
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for  the  negotiation  of  a  settlement  "between  the  two  Powers.  These 
overtures  were  followed  up,  in  October  1931,  by  proposals  for  a 
treaty,  which  commended  themselves  to  the  British  Government  as 
providing  'a  suitable  foundation  for  treaty  negotiations’.^  In  the 
meantime,  however,  the  Imam  had  reoccupied  part  of  the  Awdali 
country,  within  the  boundaries  of  the  British  Aden  Protectorate, 
from  which  he  had  been  expelled  by  British  air  operations  in  1928, 
and  had  seized  about  forty  hostages.  This  hostile  act  did  not  deter 
the  British  Government  from  entering  into  negotiations  with  the 
Imam;  but  on  the  28th  June,  1933,  it  was  announced  in  the  House 
of  Commons  at  Westminster,  by  the  Under-Secretary  for  the  Colonies, 
that  Hhe  release  of  the  remaining  prisoners^  had  been  made  an 
absolute  condition  of  the  signing  of  a  treaty’  and  that  'the  recovery 
of  the  Awdali  territory  had  been  definitely  linked  up  with  the  treaty 
negotiations’.  The  Under-Secretary  went  on  to  say  that  'His 
Majesty’s  Government  had  laid  down  three  conditions  for  the  signing 
of  the  treaty.  First,  the  evacuation  of  all  the  Protectorate  territory ; 
secondly,  the  release  of  the  Protectorate  tribesmen;  thirdly,  the 
removal  of  restrictions  on  trade  between  Yaman  and  the  Protectorate. 
He  understood  that  the  Imam  had  agreed  to  the  first  two  conditions, 
but  up  to  now  no  satisfactory  answer  had  been  received  from  him 
in  respect  of  the  last.’ 

An  Anglo- Yamani  treaty  of  friendship  and  mutual  co-operation^ 
was  eventually  signed  at  San' a  on  the  11th  February,  1934  (ratifica¬ 
tions  being  exchanged  at  the  same  place  on  the  4th  September  of 
the  same  year).  In  the  first  of  the  seven  articles.  King  George 
recognized  the  complete  independence  of  King  Yahya  and  his  king¬ 
dom.  The  second  article  provided  that  there  should  always  be  peace 
and  friendship  between  the  parties,  and  that  they  should  maintain 
good  relations  with  each  other  in  every  respect.  The  third  ran  as 
follows : 

The  settlement  of  the  question  of  the  southern  frontier  of  the  Yaman 
is  deferred  pending  the  conclusion,  in  whatever  way  may  be  agreed  upon 
by  both  high  contracting  parties  in  a  spirit  of  friendship  and  complete 
concord,  free  from  any  dispute  or  difference,  of  the  negotiations  which 
shall  take  place  between  them  before  the  expiry  of  the  period  of  the 
present  treaty. 

Pending  the  conclusion  of  the  negotiations  referred  to  in  the  preceding 

^  Statement  in  the  House  of  Commons  at  Westminster,  on  the  16th  July, 
1932,  by  the  Under-Secretary  for  War. 

Of  the  original  forty,  ‘one  was  reported  to  have  died,  two  had  escaped, 
and  xiine  had  been  released’  by  the  28th  January,  1933. 

^  English  and  Arabic  texts  in  British  Parliamentary  Paper  Gmd.  4752  of 
1934. 
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paragraph,  the  high  contracting  parties  agree  to  maintain  tlu'  situation 
existing  in  regard  to  the  frontier  on  the  date  of  l;h(>  signalairt*  oI  t]ii 
treaty,  and  both  high  contracting  parties  undertaim  iiiai,  IJk.v  wiH 
prevent,  by  all  means  at  their  disposal,  any  violaiion  by  their  Corces  of 
the  above-mentioned  frontier,  and  any  interf(>r(Mi(a^  by  tluar  subie’et. 
or  from  their  side  of  that  frontier,  with  the  affairs  oftlu'  i')(y)|)I(Mnhahif-in,^ 
the  other  side  of  the  said  frontier.  ’ 


Since  the  treaty  was  to  run  for  forty  years  from  the  (hite  of  the 
exchange  of  ratifications  (Art.  7),  the' third  article  provided  for  a 
peaceful  maintenance  of  the  territorial  sta,tAis  quo  for  as  long  a,  f)ci'iod 
in  the  future  as  it  was  practicable  to  take  into  account. 


ASH 


(xii)  The  Dispute  between  Sa'udi  Arabia  and  the  Yainan  over 
and  JVajran,  and  the  Arabian  Seven  Weeks’  War  (1931-4) 

The  destruction  of  the  Hashimi  Power  in  the  Hija/d  and  (he  estah 
hshment  of  a  Najdi  protectorate  over  a  remnan'i,  of  (ho  IdrTsTv-d, 
pmic.i»Hty  of  Sabya,  in  Sonftem  I,«i  t|,„  'Z 

Sb  udi  Power  mto  immediate  contact  with  tlio  Zuydi  ImiwiJ;,-.  in  the 
man,  and  had  left  these  two  Powers  face  te  face  as  tlio  two  sole 

the  Rub  u  1-^ah.  Prom  that  time  onwards  tticic  wore  iKwiK'tnil 
eip^toW  of  a  struggle  between  King  'Abdu'l-'AsIs  l>,  hvr„l  lui'il 
e  Imsm  Yahjn  for  the  hegemony  of  all  Arabia ;  but  these  esned  , 

tne  sprmg  of  1934  the  meter's  peace  terms  were  ns  riiodcrate  ns 

settlement  left  the  two  Aval  h  n 

jf^f.SsrhS.ts:;r^he“r'‘  ““  * . . 

eontatTheTjtmi^;„f£‘“ 

Sa'udi  masters  of  the  IST-if-ri  Yaman  were  iSlu'Is,  whercaw  the 

tanical  Wahhabi  sect  A  maiorftvirth^  «xt'''cuue  pnri- 

and  sedentary  cultivators ^hd?^  ^  the  Yamanis  were  IdghlandorK 
Naid-Hiiaz  were  "t’  n  ^  of  tfiG  inhabi(an(,s  of  the 

subjects  of  Ibn  Sa'ud^werrt  nomadic  stock-bnioders.  The 

mostly  inhospitable  territory  whUe  d^^ 
which  were  ins«car^  Z;.^  domimons  of  the  Imam, 
msignxhcant  m  area  by  comparison,  actually  supported, 

III,  section  (v)  1924-6  see  the  Survey  for  1025,  vol.  i.  Part 

See  op  evt.,  pp.  685-6,  and  the  Swvey  for  1928,  pp.  319-20. 
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on  the  terraced  flanks  of  mountains  visited  by  the  monsoon,  a  dense 
population  which  was  probably  not  much  less  numerous  than  that  of 
Sa'udI  Arabia.  Of  these  contrasts,  the  religious  difference  made  for 
war  hut  the  others  for  peace — since  the  difference  in  geographical 
extent,  in  combination  with  the  difference  in  density  of  population, 
resulted  in  a  substantial  equahty  in  man-power,  while  a  conflict  be¬ 
tween  equal  forces  of  highlanders  and  badu  was  likely  to  be  as  incon¬ 
clusive  as  the  legendary  battle  between  the  elephant  and  the  whale. 

Moreover,  there  were  also  certain  points  of  resemblance  in  the 
situations  of  the  two  Powers  which  lilmwise  told  in  favour  of  peace. 
For  example,  the  Zaydis  and  the  Wahhabis  were  no  more  than  the 
ruling  element  in  their  respective  dominions;  and  both  the  Imam 
Yahya  and  Eiug  'Ahdu’l-'Aziz  had  to  reckon  with  alien  and  seditious 
subjects  who  might  seize  the  opportunity  of  a  foreign  war  to  throw 
off  an  irksome  yoke.  In  1928,  for  example,  the  Imam  had  to  cope 
with  the  Sunni  tribal  confederacy  of  the  Zaraniq  in  the  Southern 
Tihamah,^  while  Ibn  Sa'ud’s  rule  had  been  challenged  by  repeated 
rebelhons,  culminating  in  the  insurrection  of  Faysalu’d-Dawish  and 
Farhan  b.  Mashhur  in  Hasa  at  the  turn  of  the  years  1929  and  1930® 
and  the  insurrection  of  Ihn  Rifadah  in  Northern  Hijaz  in  1932.®  In 
their  foreign  relations,  again,  the  two  Arabian  Powers  had  each  two 
fronts  to  think  of  Ibn  Sa'iid  marched  not  only  with  the  Zaydi  Power 
on  the  south,  but  also,  on  the  north,  with  the  two  Hashinu  states  of 
'Iraq  and  Transjordan,  which  had  not  been  involved  in  the  fafl  of  the 
Hashimi  Kingdom  of  the  Hijaz,  and  whose  rulers.  King  Faysal  and 
the  Amir  'Abdu’llah,  could  not  readily  forget  that  their  new  southern 
neighbour,  Ibn  Sa'ud,  had  recently  ousted  then-  father.  King  Husayn, 
and  their  brother.  King  'All,  from  the  ancestral  patrimony  of  the 
HaRhimi  house.  Similarly,  the  Imam  marched  not  only  with  the 
Sa'udi  Power  on  the  north  but  also,  on  the  south,  with  the  British 
Empire ;  and  his  unprovoked  and  obstinate  encroachment  upon  the 
fringes  of  the  British  Aden  Protectorate  had  led  to  his  being  driven 
hack  to  the  hne  of  the  pre-war  Anglo-Ottoman  frontier  as  a  result  of 
British  air  operations  in  the  summer  of  1928.*  Throughout  the  years 
under  review  in  the  present  chapter,  both  the  Aden-Yamani  frontier 
and  the  Transjordanian-Hijazi  frontier  remained  mere  de  facto  boun¬ 
daries,  maintained  by  British  military  force,  without  having  yet  been 
settled  by  mutual  agreement.  At  the  same  time,  in  the  course  of 

^  See  the  Survey  for  1928,  pp.  317-18. 

See  the  Stwvej/ /or  7930,  pp.  178-80. 

“  See  the  present  volume,  section  (x)  of  this  part,  above. 

^  See  the  Swrriet/dbr  i92S,  p.  316. 
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these  years,  both  the  Imam  Yahya’s  relations  with.  Great  Britain  and 
Eong  'Abdiil-'Aziz's  relations  with  the  two  surviving  Hashimi  states 
considerably  improved  and  this  detente  on  then:  respective  opposite 
frontiers  may  have  inclined  the  King  and  the  Imam  to  become  stiffer 
in  their  relations  vith  one  another.  At  any  rate,  the  signature  of  the 
Anglo-Yamam  treaty  of  the  11th  February,  1934,  was  immediately 
followed  by  a  fresh  access  of  intransigence,  on  the  Imam’s  part,  in  his 
dealings  vdth  Ibn  Sa'ud ;  and  whether  or  not  the  Kajdis  correctly 
interpreted  the  facts  in  arguing  from  post  hoc  to  propter  hoc  in  this 
case,  it  is  certain  that  this  unfortunate  turn  in  the  Imam’s  policy, 
whatever  its  cause,  did  precipitate  the  war  between  the  Yaman  and 
Sa'udi  Arabia  which  broke  out  a  few  weeks  later. 

The  principal  causes  of  this  w^ar  are  to  be  found  in  the  local  situa¬ 
tion  on  the  borders  between  the  two  Arabian  empires,  and  it  will  be 
convenient  to  trace  the  changes  in  this  situation  from  the  point  to 
which  the  narrative  has  been  carried  down  in  previous  volumes. 

The  Sa'udi  protectorate  under  which  the  Idrisiyah  principality 
had  passed  in  1926  had  been  petitioned  for  by  the  reigning  Idrisi 
Sayyid  in  order  to  save  the  remnant  of  his  dominions  from  being 
conquered  by  the  Imam,  who  had  taken  the  opportunity  of  the  Najdi- 
Hijazi  War  of  1924-5  to  extend  his  own  dominions  at  the  Idrisi’s 
expense  while  the  other  two  Arabian  Powers  were  pre-occupied  with 
their  struggle  with  one  another.^  In  granting  his  protectorate,  Ibn 
Sa'ud  had  been  careful  to  limit  its  range  to  the  territories  which  were 
under  the  Idrisi’s  authority  at  the  time  de  facto ;  and  the  result  was  a 
virtual  partition  of  the  ci-devant  Idrisiyah  domain  between  Sa'udi 
Arabia  and  the  Yaman ;  for  the  Imam  retamed  the  conquests  which 
he  had  already  made  at  the  Idrisi’s  expense  m  the  Southern  Tihamah, 
including  the  two  ports  of  Luhayyah  and  Hudaydah,  while  in  1930 
Ibn  Sa'ud  converted  his  protectorate  over  the  northern  remnant  of 
the  principality  into  a  regime  which  reduced  the  Idrisi  to  a  cipher  and 
placed  the  province  under  the  direct  admmistration  of  Ibn  Sa'ud’s 
own  officers.^  Thenceforward,  the  two  surviving  Arabian  Powers 
marched  with  one  another  directly  both  on  the  Tihamah  and  on  the 
crest  of  the  plateau  which  rises  abruptly  from  the  coastal  plain ;  and 
they  were  also  in  contact  in  the  interior,  in  the  district  of  Najran, 
where  the  plateau  gradually  falls  away  eastward  towards  the  Rub’u’l- 

^  For  tbe  improvement  in  Sa'udi-Traqi  relations  see  section  (ii)  (c)  of  this 
part  above;  for  the  improvement  in  Sa'ii^-Transjordanian  relations  see 
^ction  (x)  above;  for  the  improvement  in  relations  between  the  Yaman  and 
Ixreat  Britam  see  section  (xi)  above. 

oil  o!f  survey  for  1925,  vol.  i,  pp.  321-3;  and  the  Survey  for  1928,  pp. 

^  See  the  Survey  for  1930,  p.  172,  footnote  3. 
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Khali.^  The  result  was  to  place  Sa'dah,  the  cradle  of  the  Imam’s 
dynasty  and  the  second  city  of  the  Zaydi  highlands,  in  a  perilously 
exposed  salient  flanked  by  Wahhabi  outposts  on  either  side.  The 
boundaries  on  the  Najran  side  were  uncertain ;  and  when  those  on  the 
'Asir  side  were  disturbed  by  an  insurrection  against  Ibn  Sa'ud’s 
authority,  the  whole  situation  along  the  border  between  the  two 
Powers  became  unstable.  This  instability,  taken  together  with  the 
tiresomeness  of  the  Imam  as  a  neighbour  (a  characteristic  with  which 
both  the  Turks  and  the  British  had  previously  become  familiar),  is 
enough  to  explain  the  trouble  that  now  followed  between  the  Imam 
andlbnSa^ud. 

The  conciliatory  mission  which  the  Imam  sent  to  Mecca  in  the 
spring  of  1928^  did  not  succeed  in  negotiating  a  settlement  of  the 
questions  then  outstanding  between  the  two  parties  and  the  next 
event  was  the  occupation,  in  the  summer  of  1931,  of  the  'Asiri  border- 
district  of  Jabal  al-' Arw  by  Zaydi  forces  who  took  hostages  and  incited 
the  tribes  to  repudiate  their  allegiance  to  Ibn  Sa'ud.  At  the  end  of 
negotiations  which  dragged  on  till  the  close  of  the  calendar  year,  Ibn 
Sa'ud  waived  his  claim  to  the  district,  in  the  Imam’s  favour.^  This 
settlement  was  followed  by  the  signature,  on  the  15th  December,^ 
1931,  of  a  treaty  of  amity  and  bon  voisinage  between  the  two  Powers.® 
The  following  articles  of  this  treaty  deserve  quotation  on  account  of 
their  bearing  upon  subsequent  events : 

Art.  2.  Each  of  the  two  states  shall  be  bound  to  hand  over  to  the  other 
any  persons  guilty  of  offences,  whether  political  or  non-pohtical,  who 
may  cross  the  frontier  after  the  conclusion  of  this  agreement,  when  their 
Government  demands  their  extradition. 

Art.  3.  Each  of  the  two  states  shall  be  bound  not  to  harbour  any 
person,  great  or  small,  in  the  public  service  or  in  a  private  station,  who 
is  seeking  to  evade  the  jurisdiction  of  his  own  state,  and  shall  be  bound 
to  hand  him  back  immediately  to  the  state  to  which  he  belongs. 

Art.  7.  Officers  and  administrators  are  forbidden  to  meddle  with  the 
subjects  [of  the  parties]  in  matters  hkely  to  cause  disturbance  and  to 
produce  misunderstandings  between  the  two  states. 

^  See  the  Survey  for  1928,  p.  318.  ^  Op.  cit.,  loc.  cit. 

^  For  the  failure  of  this  mission  see  the  Sa'udi  (Treeu  Booh  i)uhli8hed  on  the 
28th  April,  1934,  Docs.  7-10,  summarized  in  Oriente  Moderno,  May  1934, 
p.  246. 

^  Green  Booh,  summarized  in  Oriente  Moderno,  May  1934,  pp.  246-7,  and 
June  1934,  p.  301. 

®  This  was  the  date  according  to  Oriente  Moderno,  loc,  cit.  infra.  On  the 
other  hand,  The  Times,  in  reporting  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  on  the 
24th  December,  1931,  gives  the  date  of  signature  as  the  14th.  Presumably 
this  discrepancy  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  Sa'udi  version  of  the  Islamic 
calendar  dffiered,  by  one  day,  in  its  reckoning  from  the  version  in  use  elsewhere. 
®  Text  in  Oriente  Moderno,  March  1932,  pp.  130-1. 
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Art.  8.  Any  of  the  subjects  of  eitber  party  who  may  be  resident  in  the 
other  party’s  dominions  after  the  conclusion  of  this  agreement  shall  be 
handed  over  to  his  own  Government  immediately  upon  that  Govern¬ 
ment’s  demand. 

in  the  telegraphic  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  this  treaty,  the 
Imam  asked  Ibn  SaTid  to  send  a  mission  to  San'a  to  settle  certain  out¬ 
standing  minor  questions,  and  Ibn  Sa'iid  agreed ;  but  the  despatch 
of  this  mission  was  anticipated  by  the  outbreak  of  Ibn  Rifadah’s 
revolt  in  the  Northern  Hijaz  in  May  1932/  and  by  the  Sa'udi  Govern¬ 
ment’s  discover}-^  that  a  number  of  fugitive  rebels  from  the  Sa'udi 
dominions  had  found  asylum  in  the  Imam’s  dominions,  at  Luhayyah, 
and  were  there  carrying  on  their  hostile  activities  against  the  Sa'udi 
regime.  To  a  protest  from  Ibn  Sa'ud  on  this  point,  the  Imam  rephed 
by  making  a  courteous  denial  of  the  charge.^  In  the  autumn  of  1932 
Ibn  Sa'ud  proposed  negotiations  for  a  comprehensive  settlement, 
and  the  proposal  was  accepted  by  the  Imam  /  but  action  was  once 
again  delayed — ^this  time  by  the  outbreak  of  the  Idrisi’s  insurrection 
in  'Asir  against  Ibn  Sahd’s  domination. 

The  insurrection  opened^  with  an  attack,  by  'Asiri  tribesmen 
acting  at  the  Idrisi  Sayyid  Hasan’s  instigation,  upon  the  Sa'udI 
garrison  in  the  port  of  Jayzan.  The  first  shots  were  fired  on  the  4th 
November,  1932 ;  and  on  the  7th  the  Idrisi  entered  the  town  and  impri¬ 
soned  the  Sa'udi  amir,  who  had  been  the  de  facto  ruler  of  the  Idrisiyah 
principality  since  November  1930.^  When  the  Idrisi  telegraphed  to 
Edng  'Abdu’l-'Aziz  confessing  what  he  had  done  but  maldtng  accusa¬ 
tions  against  the  Amir  Fahd  b.  Zu'ayr  and  protesting  his  own  loyalty, 
Ibn  Sa'iid  proposed  to  send  a  commission  of  inquiry,  and  the  Idrisi 
agreed;  but  the  commissioners  reported  that  they  had  found  his 
preparations  for  resistance  in  fuU  swing — ^whereupon  a  Sa'udi  force 
reoccupied  Jayzan  on  the  17th  November,  while  the  Idrisi  retreated 
to  Sabya.  Before  the  end  of  February  1933,  Sabya,  which  was  the  seat 

^  See  the  present  volume,  section  (x)  of  this  part,  pp.  307-8,  above. 

^  Green  Booh,  Docs.  18-22,  summarized  in  Oriente  Moderno,  June  1934, 
p.  301. 

®  Green  Booh,  Docs,  23-4,  summarized  in  Oriente  Moderno,  June  1934,  p.  302. 
^  See  the  official  communique  printed  in  the  Sawtul-Eijaz  of  Mecca  on  the 
21st  November,  1932,  which  is  translated  in  Oriente  Moderno,  December  1932, 
pp.  603-4,  See  also  the  documents  printed  in  the  TJmmrCl-Qurdf  2nd  December, 
1932,  which  are  translated  in  Oriente  Moderno,  January  1933,  pp.  45-6.  The 
same  issue  of  the  Vmmu'l-Qurd  contains  information  (translated  in  Oriente 
Moderno,  January  1933,  p.  49)  which  purports  to  show  that  the  Idrisfs  revolt 
had  been  instigated  by  the  Armr  'Abdu’Uah  of  Transjordan.  For  the  Idrisi’s 
own  account  of  the  origin  of  his  revolt  see  the  interview  with  him,  in  Ah 
Muqattam  of  Cairo,  10th  February,  1933,  which  is  reprinted  in  Oriente  Moderno, 
March  1933,  p.  145,  ®  See  the  Survey  for  1930,  p.  172,  footnote  3. 
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of  the  Idrisiyah  dynasty,  had  been  reoceupied  likewise,  and  the 
Idrisi  Sayyid,  with  a  number  of  his  followers,  had  fled  just  over  the 
border  into  the  territory  of  the  Imam ;  but  the  resulting  situation  was 
inconclusive ;  for  the  Idrisi  had  escaped  capture  and  the  tribes  which 
had  supported  him  were  still  defying  the  Sa'udi  Power  from  mountaiu 
fastnesses,  on  the  Sa'udi  side  of  the  frontier,  from  which  the  Sa'udi 
forces  were  unable  to  dislodge  themd 

While  the  flghting  in  'Asir  between  the  rebels  and  the  Sa'udi  forces 
had  been  taking  place,  the  Imam  had  maintained  neutrality  and  had 
sent  Ihn  Sa'ud  a  not  unfriendly  telegram.^  Upon  the  Idrisi’s  flight 
into  the  Imam’s  territory,  a  telegraphic  correspondence  began  between 
the  Imam  and  Ihn  Sa'ud;  Ibn  Sa'ud  demanding  the  extradition  of 
the  fugitive  and  his  companions ;  the  Imam  asking  for  an  amnesty  for 
them ;  Ibn  Sa'ud  replying  that  he  had  already  given  instructions  to 
that  effect  and  pressing  the  Imam  to  hand  the  refugees  over.®  This 
correspondence  was  followed  by  a  conference  between  representatives 
of  the  two  Arab  rulers  at  Mdi,  in  the  Imam’s  territory.  On  this  occa¬ 
sion  a  settlement  appears  to  have  been  prevented*  by  the  insistence 
of  the  Idrisi’s  representatives  upon  the  restoration  of  the  status  quo 
ante  November  1930  and  post  October  1 926 i.e. ,  a  return  to  a  genuine 
protectorate  under  which  the  Idrisiyah  principality  would  once  more 
enjoy  a  local  autonomy  instead  of  continuing  to  be  incorporated,  as 
it  had  been  de  facto,  into  Ibn  Sa'ud’s  direct  dominions.  Thereafter, 
on  the  14th  April,  1933,  it  was  officially  announced,®  on  the  Sa'udi 
Government’s  part,  that  King  'Abdu’l-'Aziz  had  agreed — ^notwith¬ 
standing  the  terms  of  the  Sa'udi-Yamani  treaty  of  the  15th  Decem¬ 
ber,  1931 — that  the  Idrisi  Sayyid  should  be  allowed  to  reside  in  the 
Imam’s  territory,  at  some  place  of  the  Imam’s  choosing,  under  a 
guarantee  from  the  Imam  for  his  good  behaviour,  and  that  there  he 
should  receive  a  monthly  pension  from  Ibn  Sa'ud. 

After  this  Ibn  Sa'ud  made  another  attempt  to  arrive  at  a  compre¬ 
hensive  settlement  of  outstanding  issues,  and  arranged  with  the  Imam 

^  See  the  intormation  published  in  Oriente  Moderno,  March  1933,  pp.  143-5. 
The  previous  fighting  seems  to  have  been  severe,  and  the  Sa'udi  losses  included 
both  Khalid  b.  Lu’ayy  and  his  son  (Oriente  Moderno,  January  1933,  p.  49,  and 
March  1933,  p.  146). 

^  Text  of  exchange  of  telegrams  in  Oriente  Moderno,  J anuary  1933,  pp.  46-7, 
from  the  'Ommu'l-Qwrd,  2nd  December,  1932. 

’  See  Oriente  Moderno,  March  1933,  p.  143,  and  April  1933,  p.  212. 

Al-Mugattam  of  Cairo,  14th  March,  1934,  translated  in  Oriente  Moderno, 
Aprfi  1933,  pp.  211-12. 

“  See  the  Survey  for  1925,  vol.  i,  pp.  684-6 ;  the  Survey  for  1928,  pp.  319-20 ; 
and  the  Survey  for  1930,  p.  172,  footnote  3. 

®  In  the  Ummu’l-Qurd  of  that  date,  which  is  translated  in  Oriente  Moderno, 
May  1933,  pp.  269-70. 
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to  send  a  mission  to  the  Yaman  with  this  object;  hut,  from  the 
moment  of  their  arrival  at  the  Yamani  frontier  in  the  Tihamah  in  the 
first  week  in  May  1933  down  to  the  moment  of  their  departure  from 
San'a  in  the  first  week  in  August,  the  members  of  this  Sa'udi  mission 
appear  to  have  met  with  perpetual  obstruction.^  The  mission  even¬ 
tually  came  home  without  having  accomphshed  anything ;  and,  in 
the  meanwhile,  the  relations  between  the  two  Powers  were  further 
disturbed  by  a  forward  move,  on  the  Imam's  part,  in  ISTajran,  where 
the  situation  had  remained  indeterminate  since  the  first  conflict  of 
Zaydi  and  Sa'udi  influences  in  1926.  In  the  second  half  of  May  1933, 
the  Zaydi  forces  conquered  the  North-West  Najrani  territory  of  the 
Isma'ili  tribe  of  Yam  f  and  this  Zaydi  conquest  of  a  district  to  which 
Ibn  Sa'ud  laid  claim  was  at  the  same  time  a  threat  to  the  security  of 
the  Sa'udi  Government's  hold  upon  'Asir,  since  the  conquered  terri¬ 
tory  lay  within  striking  distance  of  the  South  'Asiri  highlands  where 
the  insurgent  tribesmen  had  been  successfully  defying  the  Sa'udi 
authorities.  After  the  return  of  his  envoys  from  San'a,  Ibn  Sa'ud 
once  more  attempted  to  obtain  a  settlement  by  telegraphic  correspon¬ 
dence  ;  but  the  Imam's  replies  to  his  telegrams  were  evasive ;  and  at 
last,  on  the  14th  November,  1933,  Ibn  Sa'ud  gave  orders  for  a  con¬ 
centration  of  troops  on  the  Yamaiu  frontier  and  at  the  same  time 
requested  the  Imam  to  give  him  satisfaction  on  three  definite  points : 
the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  confirming  the  frontiers  as  they  stood  ;  the 
extradition  of  the  Idrisi  Sayyid  Hasan ;  and  the  settlement  of  the 
question  of  Najran.^  On  the  2nd  December,  1933,  Ibn  Sa'ud  declared 
himself  willing,  in  regard  to  the  third  point,  to  turn  Najran  into  a 
neutral  territory;^  and  on  the  18th  December  the  Imam  proposed 
the  negotiation  of  a  treaty,  on  a  basis  of  uti  possidetis,  to  rim  for 
twenty  years.^  By  this  time,  however,  Ibn  Sa'ud  was  receiving  infor¬ 
mation  from  his  new  amir  in  the  Idrisiyah  province  that  the  Yamam 
troops  were  beginning  to  push  their  way  into  the  South  'Asiri  high¬ 
lands,  inciting  the  tribesmen  to  throw  off  their  allegiance  to  Ibn  Sa'ud 
and  taking  hostages  and  tribute  from  them  on  the  Imam’s  account.® 
Nevertheless,  Ibn  Sa'ud  arranged  for  the  holding  of  a  Sa'udi-Yamani 
conference  at  Abha,  in  Northern  'Asir,  and  this  conference  duly  met 
on  the  16th  February,  1934;  but,  once  again,  the  negotiations  came 
to  nothing,  and  the  telegraphic  correspondence  was  resumed.  On  the 

^  Green  Book,  Docs.  25-44,  in  Oriente  Moderno,  June  1934,  pp.  302-4. 

^  Oriente  Moderno,  June  1933,  p.  319. 

Green  Book  in  Oriente  Moderno,  June  1934,  p.  305.  (See  also  Mr.  H.  St.  J. 
PMlby  in  The  Times,  16th  April,  1934,  for  the  last  stage  of  the  negotiations 
which  opened  with  this  request  on  Ibn  Sa'ud’s  part.) 

Op.  cit.,  loc.  ciL  ^  Op.  cit,  loc.  cit  ®  Op.  cit,  loc.  cit. 
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22nd  March,  1934,  the  Sa'iidi  Government  announced  that  the  negotia¬ 
tions  had  broken  down  and  that  the  Crown  Prince  had  been  ordered 
to  march,  with  the  object  of  recovering  the  '  Asiri  territory  into  which 
the  Zaydi  troops  had  penetrated.^ 

The  war  which  now  began  was  conducted  with  great  ability  on  the 
Sa'udi  side.  The  Wahhabi  forces  did  not  attempt  any  direct  assault 
upon  the  South  'Asiri  highlands,  where  the  insurgent  tribesmen  had 
proved  capable  of  holding  their  own  even  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Zaydi  troops,  so  that  they  were  likely  to  be  still  more  difficult  to  cope 
with  now  that  they  had  received  these  reinforcements.  The  Wahhabi 
commanders  concentrated  their  efforts,  in  the  first  instance,  upon 
cutting  the  communications  between  these  'Asiri  highlands  and  the 
Yaman  by  a  simultaneous  encircling  movement  from  the  TihiLmah 
and  from  the  interior.  Por  the  rest,  they  were  content  to  operate  in 
the  Tihamah  itself,  on  the  one  side,  and  in  Najran  on  the  other,  and 
to  avoid  the  highlands  where  the  Zaydis  would  have  the  advantage 
of  fighting  on  their  native  terrain.  By  the  9th  April,  1934,  the  Sa'udi 
Government  were  able  to  aimounce  that  their  encircling  movement, 
round  the  South  'Asiri  highlands,  had  been  crowned  with  success  f 
and  on  the  12th  the  Imam  telegraphed  to  Ibn  Sa'ud  suing  for  peace 
and  announcing  that  he  had  ordered  his  troops  to  evacuate  Najran. 
Thereupon,  Ibn  Sa'ud  laid  down  four  conditions — the  evacuation  of 
Najran ;  the  restitution  of  the  hostages  taken  by  the  Zaydis  from  the 
tribes  in  Ibn  Sa'ud’s  domain ;  the  cessation  of  all  relations  between 
the  Zaydis  and  these  tribes ;  and  the  extradition  of  the  Idrisi  Sayyid 
Hasan  in  accordance  with  the  treaty  of  the  15th  December,  1931 — 
and,  pending  the  execution  of  these  conditions,  the  Wahhabi  offensive 
continued.  The  Wahhabi  advance  on  both  the  Najran  and  the 
Tihamah  front  now  became  veiy  rapid.  On  the  27th  April  the  Sa'udi 
Government  were  able  to  announce  the  completion  of  the  conquest 
of  Najran  and  the  capture  of  Midi ;  and  this  latter  success,  which  was 
achieved  on  the  26th  April,  was  followed  up  by  the  capture  of  Luhay- 
yah  on  the  1st  May  and  Hudaydah  on  the  4th. 

The  Wahhabis  now  found  themselves  at  the  gates  of  Sa'dah  on  the 
Najran  front  and  within  striking  distance  of  San' a  itself  on  the  Tiha¬ 
mah  front ;  and  a  less  cautious  and  experienced  statesman  than  King 
'Abdul- 'Aziz  might  have  been  led  on  by  these  dazzling  military 
successes  into  striking  at  the  heart  of  his  rival’s  kingdom  with  a  view 
to  settling  accounts  with  so  tiresome  a  neighbour  once  for  aU.  Ibn 
Sa'ud,  however,  seems  to  have  been  well  aware  that  up  to  this  point 

^  Orimie  April  1934,  pp.  1 70-3- 

®  Gommuniqud  of  the  9th  April,  1934,  in  Oriente  Modemo,  May  1934,  p.  232. 
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lie  had  had  two  factors  working  in  his  favour  which  would  cease  to 
operate  from  now  onwards  if  he  were  to  continue  Ms  advance.  He 
had  been  fighting  in  the  open  lowlands  and  steppes,  where  his  troops 
were  on  familiar  ground ;  and  he  had  been  advancing  through  the 
territories  of  friendl}'  populations — ^for  the  Sunni  inhabitants  of  the 
Tihamah  and  the  Isma'ili  element  in  Hajran  had  no  love  for  their 
Zaydi  masters,  and  were  ready  to  welcome  the  Wahhabis  as  liberators. 
On  the  other  hand,  except  at  one  strategic  point,  the  Wahhabis  had 
not  yet  attempted  to  penetrate  the  MU  country;  m  the  extreme 
north  of  the  war  zone,  on  Sa'udi  soil,  the  rebellious  Mghlander  tribes¬ 
men  and  their  Zaydi  allies  were  stiU  holding  out ;  and  if  he  were  now 
to  strike  at  Sa'dah  and  San'a  he  would  have  to  try  conclusions  with 
the  Zaydis  on  their  own  ground,  and  to  Jfight  them  when  they  were 
standing  at  bay  with  their  backs  to  their  mountain  wall.  Accordingly, 
when  the  Imam  now  consented  to  carry  out  Ibn  Sa'ud’s  terms  im¬ 
mediately  and  in  fuU,  Ibn  Sa'ud  duly  granted  Mm  an  armistice  on  the 
13th  May;  on  the  18th,  a  peace  conference  was  opened  at  Ta’if;  on 
the  20th  May  a  peace  treaty  was  signed  at  the  same  place ;  and  when 
the  armistice  ran  out  on  the  29th,  before  certain  undertakings,  given 
by  the  Imam  in  the  armistice  agreement,  had  been  carried  out,  Ibn 
Sa'ud  granted  the  Imam’s  petition  that  the  period  should  be  pro¬ 
longed  for  a  few  days.^ 

The  terms  of  the  treaty  of  the  20th  May,  1934,  need  not  be  analysed 
here,  since  the  text,  together  with  that  of  the  accompanying  arbitra¬ 
tion  agreement  and  exchanges  of  letters,  is  printed  m  the  companion 
volume  of  documents  but  the  Western  historian  cannot  mention 
this  instrument  without  drawing  his  readers’  attention  to  its  extra¬ 
ordinary  generosity.  The  two  beUigerent  Powers  were  neither  of 
them  members  of  the  League  of  Nations  and  were  perhaps  more 
immune  than  any  other  pair  of  existing  states  from  the  influences 
of  the  modern  Western  civihzation ;  yet,  in  spite — or,  perhaps  rather, 
because  of  their  old-fasMonedness,  they  succeeded  in  concluding  a 
peace  of  wMch  it  was  justly  written,  in  one  of  the  leading  newspapers 
of  the  Western  World,  that  Tts  spirit  might  be  profitably  compared 
by  CMistian  statesmen  with  that  of  some  recent  European  treaties 
of  peace 

This  peace  settlement  was  hailed  with  relief  and  satisfaction 
throughout  the  Muslim  World,  and  particularly  in  the  Arab  countries 
beyond  the  bounds  of  the  Arabian  Peninsula;  for  the  outbreak  of 

^  Sa'udi  communique  in  Oriente  Moderno,  June  1934,  p.  299. 

2  Documents  on  International  Affairs,  19S4,  pp.  458-64. 

®  The  Times,  4th  July,  1934. 
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the  war  had  caused  consternation  among  patriotic  Arabs  and  pious 
Mushms.  Arabia  was  the  cradle  of  Islam,  and  the  two  powers  of  the 
Arabian  Peninsula  were  the  only  Arab  states  that  were  still  com¬ 
pletely  sovereign  and  independent.  In  consequence,  the  outbreak  of  a 
fratricidal  conflict  between  them  seemed  an  equally  serious  disaster 
for  Arab  patriotism  and  for  Muslim  faith ;  and,  upon  the  news  of  the 
outbreak  of  hostilities,  the  standing  organization  which  had  been 
estabhshed  by  the  General  Mushm  Congress  of  Jerusalem^  appointed 
a  delegation  to  mediate  between  the  beUigerents.^  This  Arab  peace 
delegation  reached  Mecca  on  the  16th  April;  was  received  by  King 
'Abdu’l-'Aziz ;  and  was  permitted  by  him  to  communicate  telegraphi¬ 
cally  with  the  Imam  Yahya.®  The  direct  effect  of  its  labours  upon 
the  course  of  military  and  political  events  may  not  have  been  great 
but  the  spirit  of  the  peace  treaty  may  possibly  reflect  its  influence. 

The  instrument  was  entitled  a  ‘Treaty  of  Islamic  friendship 
(sadaqah  islamlyah)  and  Arab  brotherhood  {ukhuwwah  'arablyah)’. 
In  the  preamble  the  contracting  parties  declared  their  desire,  not 
only  to  put  an  end  to  the  state  of  war,  but  also  ‘  to  establish  concord 
in  the  Arab  Muslim  people,  to  raise  its  dignity,  and  to  safeguard  its 
honour  and  independence’;  and  their  further  desire  ‘to  act  as  a 
single  unit  in  face  of  emergencies  and  to  constitute  an  edifice  one  and 
indivisible  for  the  preservation  of  the  integrity  of  the  Arabian  Penin¬ 
sula’.  In  the  body  of  the  treaty  they  made  a  ‘perpetual  peace’ 
with  one  another  (Art.  1) ;  recognized  one  another’s  absolute  inde¬ 
pendence  and  sovereignty  (Art.  2) ;  agreed  not  to  construct  any  forti¬ 
fications  within  five  kilometres’  distance  of  the  frontier  on  either  side 
(Art.  5) ;  and  entered  into  a  mutual  pledge  to  refrain  from  all  resort 
to  force  for  the  settlement  of  future  difficulties  between  them,  and  to 
have  recourse  to  arbitration — according  to  the  terms  of  an  arbitra¬ 
tion  convention  attached  to  the  treaty — ^in  the  event  of  their  being 
unable  to  arrive  at  a  settlement  by  negotiation  (Art.  8).  A  number  of 
other  articles  re-enacted  the  provisions  of  the  bon  voisinctge  treaty  of 
the  15th  December,  1931,®  which  was  now  (Art.  21)  declared  to  be 
superseded.  A  reciprocal  amnesty  covered  both  Ibn  Sa'ud’s  subjects 
of  IdrM  sympathies  in  'Asir,  who  had  joined  forces  with  the  Zaydis, 

^  See  the  present  volume,  section  (i)  (&)  of  this  part. 

^  Oriente  Moderno,  May  1934,  p.  231.  The  delegation  was  led  by  the  Sapnd 
Muhammad  AminuT-Husayni,  Multi  of  Jerusalem  and  President  both  of 
the  Supreme  Muslim  Council  of  Palestine  and  of  the  General  Muslim  Congress 
of  Jemsalem.  He  was  accompanied  by  an  Egyptian,  a  Druse  and  a  Syrian 
colleague  (see  section  (i)  (b),  p.  109,  above). 

^  Oriente  Moderno^  May  1934,  pp.  231-2. 

^  On  tbis  point  see  Mr.  H.  St.  J.  Pbilby  in  The  Times,  9tb  June,  1934. 

®  See  pp.  313-14,  above. 
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and  tte  Imam’s  subjects  of  Sunni  religion  in  the  Tihamah  who  had 
Joined  forces  with  the  Wahhabis  (Art.  13).  In  one  remarkable  passage 
of  the  treaty  (Art.  16),  the  parties,  in  virtue  of  their  being  'united  by 
the  bonds  of  Muslim  fraternity  and  Arab  race  proclaimed  'that  their 
two  peoples’  were  'a  single  people  {ummah  wdhidah)' ;  and,  on  this 
ground,  they  mutually  undertook  each  to  maintain  a  benevolent 
neutrality  in  the  event  of  the  other  party  being  the  victim  of  external 
aggression  or  internal  disorder  (Arts.  17  and  18).  In  the  same  spirit 
they  agreed  to  place  at  one  another’s  disposal  the  services  of  their 
respective  diplomatic  missions  in  foreign  capitals  (Art.  20).  The  terri¬ 
torial  arrangements,  which  were  set  out  with  great  circumstantiahty 
(Art.  2),  w^ere  such  as  to  leave  no  sore  feelings  on  the  Zaydi  side ;  for 
while  they  definitely  assigned  Najran  to  the  Sa'udi  Empire,  they  did 
not  deprive  the  Imam  of  any  of  his  original  territories  nor  again  of 
those  conquests  that  he  had  made  at  the  Idrisi’s  expense  before  the 
estabhshment  of  the  Sa'udi  protectorate  over  the  remnant  of  the 
Idrfsiyah  principality;  and  the  Imam  even  retained  possession  of 
the  Jabal  'Arw,  which  Ibn  Sa'ud  had  conceded  to  him  in  1931.^ 

The  signature  of  this  instrument  on  the  20th  May,  1934,  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  unprecedentedly  prompt  measures  of  execution  on  the 
Imam  Yahya’s  part,  under  the  menace  of  a  possible  resumption  of 
hostilities.  The  military  evacuation  of  the  'Asiri  highlands  was  begun 
before  the  end  of  May ;  the  Idrisi  Sayyid  Hasan  was  delivered  up  on 
the  2nd  June  and  on  the  5th  June  the  Sa'udi  Government  were  able 
to  announce  that  he  had  arrived,  with  his  suite,  at  the  head-quarters 
of  the  Amir  Eaysal  Al-Sa'ud  at  Hudaydah,  and  that  the  evacuation 
of  the  occupied  territories  in  'Ash*  by  the  Zaydi  forces  was  proceeding. 
The  treaty  was  ratified  by  King  'Abdu’l-'Aziz  on  the  8th  June  and  by 
the  Imam  on  the  19th ;  and  on  the  23rd  the  text  was  pubhshed  simul¬ 
taneously  at  Mecca,  San'a,  Cairo  and  Damascus.  On  the  27th  June 
the  Sa'udi  Government  announced  that  the  Zaych  evacuation  of  the 
occupied  territories  in  'Asir  was  now  complete,  that  the  Yaman  had 
thus  'fuMlled  all  the  conditions  stipulated  at  the  cessation  of  hostih- 
ties’,  and  that  accordingly  King  'Abdu’l-'Aziz  had  released  all  the 
Yamani  prisoners  held  by  the  Sa'udi  forces  in  the  Tihamah,  while 
those  held  in  Kajran  would  be  released  upon  the  hberation  of  the 
Najrani  hostages  that  the  Zaydis  had  taken.  On  the  14th  August 


Sec  p.  313  above. 

”  of  tie  Idrisi  Sayyid  -was  not  stipijlated  for  in  tie  treaty 

expicitly,  but  it  was  covered  by  tie  general  terms  of  Articles  9  and  10.  Tie 
Imam,  to  iis  credit,  siowed  more  concern  over  securing  an  amnesty  lor  tie 
.^in  msmgents  and  tie  members  of  tie  Idrisi  family,  wiom  ie  was  ianding 
over  to  iDn  Sa  ud,  than  over  the  safeguarding  of  his  own  interests. 
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the  Sa'iidi  Government  announced  that  the  Sa'udi  forces  had  now- 
evacuated  all  territories  which  the  treaty  had  assigned  to  the  Yaman. 
Therewith  the  execution  of  the  treaty  was  complete;  and  there 
seemed  to  be  every  prospect  that  it  would  remain  in  force,  as  a  bul¬ 
wark  of  peace  in  Arabia,  for  the  full  term  of  twenty  years  which  was 
prescribed  in  its  twenty-second  article. 


Y 


PAET  III 
EUROPE 
A.  INTRODUCTION 


In’  Europe  the  ‘post-war  period'  after  the  General  War  of  1914  18 
passed  awly  in  the  course  of  the  years  1933  and  1934.  ^he  &st 
audible  stroke  of  its  death-kneE  was  struck  on  the  30th  January  1933, 
when  Herr  Hitler  came  into  power  in  Berlin ;  and,  amid  the  gathering 
tumult  of  the  next  incoming  age,  a  sensitive  ear  might  still  catch  on 
the  15th  October,  1934,  the  last  faint  reverberation  of  a  tolhng  beU 
in  the  announcement  of  the  death  of  Monsieur  Raymond  Poincare: 
the  presiding  genius  of  the  outgoing  period,^  who  had  been  tragicahy 
preserved  ahve,  long  after  his  eye  had  grown  dim  and  his  natural 
force  had  abated,^  as  though  a  Poetic  Justice  were  unwilling  to  let 
Mm  depart  from  tMs  world  until  the  Dead  Sea  Fruit  of  his  statesman- 
sMp  had  unmistakably  ripened  into  its  predestined  barrenness.  What 
the  theme  of  the  next  chapter  of  European  history  might  be,  no  man 
living  in  the  year  1934  could  foreteU;  in  particular,  it  could  not  be 
foreseen  whether,  or  to  what  extent,  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of 
Nations,  which  constituted  the  first  chapter  of  each  of  the  four 
European  Peace  Treaties,  would  be  involved  in  the  ruin  of  the  rest 

1  If  we  t.Ulnlr  of  the  years  1918-34  in  terms  of  the  years  1815-48,  wMcli  were 
the  ‘post-war  period’  after  the  General  War  of  1792-1815  we  shall  find  in 
Monsieur  Poincare  our  closest  latter-day  counterpart  of  Mettermcli ,  but  the 
comparison  is,  of  course,  far  too  flattering  to  the  Frenchman.  Ihe  confronta- 
tion  of  these  two  statesmen  suggests  not  so  much  a  parallel  as  a  contrast ;  and  in 
this  contrast  we  have  the  measure  of  the  deterioration  in  the  quality  of  Euro- 


as  the  crudity  of  Ms  methods,  becomes  manifest ;  and  the  respective  results  of 
the  two  statesmen’s  endeavours  are  proportionate  to  the  difference  in  the  de¬ 
gree  of  their  genius.  The  tour  deforce  of  imposing  fixity  upon  a  political  flux, 
wMch  a  Metternich  managed  to  keep  up  for  thirty-three  years,  was  only  kept 
up  for  some  fifteen  years  by  a  Poincar6.  Monsieur  Poincare’s  mediocrity  is 
exposed  almost  as  effectively  by  a  comparison  of  his  post-war  policy  with  Bis¬ 
marck’s  policy  after  1871.  For  Bismarck  saw  that,  if  it  suited  Mm  that  the 
Third  Pepubhc  should  endure  in  Prance,  then  he  must  allow— and  even  assist 
—tMs  Third  EepubMc  to  acquire  prestige  at  home  by  winning  at  least  a  few 
laurels  (e.g.  in  Africa).  By  contrast,  Monsieur  Poincare  ensured  the  downfall 
of  the  Weimar  Kepublic  in  Grermany  by  implacably  metingput  to  it  exactly  the 
same  measure  of  harshness  that  he  would  have  meted  out  to  the  Kaiser  Wil¬ 
helm  II  if  the  latter  had  retained  his  throne. 

®  Deuteronomy  xxxiv.  7.  Poincare  was,  indeed,  no  Moses,  though  he  had 
a  greater  opportunity  than  the  legendary  Hebrew  Leader’s  in  a  period  when  the 
French  people — ^who  were  usually  as  stiffnecked  as  the  Children  of  Israel — ^were 
in  a  mood  of  unwonted  readiness  to  f oUow  the  lead  of  a  ‘strong  man’ . 
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of  the  treaty  structure.^  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  by  this  time 
already  possible  to  sum  up  a  large  part  of  the  history  of  the  chapter 
that  was  now  over  in  a  single  sentence  of  proverbial  wisdom:  'When 
the  cat ’s  away  the  mice  can  play 

Since  the  11th  November,  1918,  all  the  Powers  and  peoples  of 
Europe  outside  the  constricted  post-war  frontiers  of  the  German 
Reich  had  been  indulging  in  the  licence  conferred  on  them  by  the 
temporary  eclipse  of  a  Power  which  had  overshadowed  Europe  during 
the  preceding  half-century.  In  their  reaction  from  the  nervous  strain 
of  the  recent  war-years,  the  momentary  victors  had  closed  their  eyes 
to  the  future  and  had  thrown  themselves  blindly  into  various 
children’s  games  that  served  to  ease  their  anxieties  or  to  minister  to 
their  self-esteem.  The  French  had  been  playing  at  a  Napoleonic 
military  preponderance  which  would  absolve  them  from  the  need  of 
agreeing  with  their  adversary  quickly  whiles  they  were  in  the  way 
with  him.^  The  British  had  been  playing  at  an  insularity  which  would 
enable  them  to  disentangle  themselves  from  Continental  European 
commitments  with  as  clean  a  cut  as  if  Great  Britain  had  been  North 
America.  The  Italians  had  been  playing  at  an  anti-Gallicanism  which 
would  demonstrate  that  Italy  was  the  equal  of  France.  The  Russians 
had  been  playing  at  defying  the  united  forces  of  an  aggressively 
hostile  Capitalist  World.  The  states  members  of  the  Little  Entente 
had  been  playing  at  being  their  own  pre-war  oppressor  opposing  an 
intransigent  legitimism  to  an  impertinent  irredentism  (with  the 
Magyars  now  assuming  the  irredentists’  role  in  place  of  the  liberated 
Jugoslavs  and  Rumans  and  Slovaks).  And  finally,  the  Slovaks  had 
been  playing  at  autonomism  in  Czechoslovakia,  and  the  Croats  at 
separatism  in  Jugoslavia,  during  this  time  of  licence  when  the 
danger  of  their  falling  back  again  under  Magyar  rule  did  not  appear 
to  be  immediate. 

In  the  celebration  of  these  'post-war’  Saturnalia  most  of  the  per¬ 
formances  were  rather  half-hearted,  even  when  the  performers  were 
playing  their  chosen  parts  with  the  greatest  show  of  energy  and  con¬ 
viction.  The  French,  for  instance,  knew  very  well  in  their  heart 
of  hearts  that,  fundamentally  and  intrinsically,  twentieth-century 
France  was  no  match  for  twentieth-century  Germany;  and,  at 
the  very  time  when  they  were  deliberately  sacrificing  their  chance 
of  reconciliation  with  Germany  rather  than  forgo  the  pleasurable 

^  At  this  time,  the  principal  index  of  tlie  standing  of  tke  League  was  to  be 
found  in  the  fortunes  of  the  World  Disarmament  Conference.  The  latest  chap¬ 
ter  in  the  history  of  this  conference  will  be  recorded  in  the  Survey  for  1935. 

^  Matt.  V.  25. 
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sensation  of  their  momentary  military  superiority  over  her,  they 
were  betrajdng  their  latent  disbelief  in  the  efficacy  of  their  own  un¬ 
aided  military  strength  in  an  incessant  and  feverish  search  for  more 
and  better  military  alliances.  The  English,  again,  were  not  really  un¬ 
aware  of  the  fact  that  England  had  never,  at  any  time  in  her  history, 
been  able  to  keep  out  of  any  major  European  conflict  that  might 
conceivably  end  in  Europe  falling  under  the  mflitary  domination  of 
some  single  Power.  Indeed,  by  this  time  the  Enghsh  were  even  begin¬ 
ning  to  realize  that  Great  Britain  had  ceased  to  be  an  island  on  the  day 
when  the  first  cross-channel  flight  had  been  made  by  an  aeroplane. 
Their  loud-voiced  ‘post-war’  insistence  that  Great  Britain  was  as 
much  an  island  as  North  America,  and  that  the  British  Europeans 
could  therefore  afford  to  be  as  indifferent  to  the  fate  of  Continental 
Europe  as  the  Canadians  and  Americans  were,  betrayed,  instead  of 
concealing,  their  secret  recognition  of  the  unpalatable  truth  that  then- 
prized  and  precious  insularity  had  been  taken  from  them  by  the 
latest  step  in  the  formidable  progress  of  modern  Western  Physical 
Science.  In  a  similar  way,  the  loudness  of  the  ‘post-war’  blasts  that 
the  Itahans  were  perpetually  blowing  on  Fascist  trumpets  proclaimed 
an  anxiety  lest  a  Just  great  ’  Power  that  was  aspiring  to  equality  with 
France  might  turn  out  to  be  no  more  than  a  ‘near  great’  Power  of 
the  cahbre  of  Spain  or  Poland.^ 

In  1934,  these  ‘post-war’  games  of  the  European  mice  were  being 
broken  in  upon  by  the  reappearance  on  the  scene  of  the  German  cat 
with  newly  grown  claws  and  with  an  appetite  that  had  been  whetted 
to  an  unheard-of  sharpness  by  a  forcibly  imposed  fast. 

The  psychological  effect  abroad  of  events  in  Germany  took  the 
form  of  a  succession  of  shocks  which  was  cumulative.  The  first  shock 
in  the  series  was  administered  by  the  suddenness  and  rmexpectedness 
of  Herr  Hitler  s  actual  advent  to  power ;  the  second  by  the  ‘  raging 
tearing  ’  campaign  of  brutal  violence  in  which  the  victorious  Nazi 
Movement  swept  all  its  pohtical  opponents  or  rivals  in  Germany 
away ;  the  third  by  the  abrupt  announcement  of  Germany’s  intention 
to  secede  from  the  League  of  Nations.  These  first  three  shocks,  which 
were  aU  dehvered  within  the  year  1933,  have  been  taken  account  of 
m  the  preceding  volume.^  In  this  place,  some  mention  must  be  made 
of  the  fourth  shock,  which  was  admunstered  by  the  sudden  shooting 

of  an  unknown  number  of  Germans — ^both  Nazis  and  non-Nazis _ by 

German  hands  on  the  29th  and  30th  June,  1934. 


"  For  the  agonizing  horder-line  between  Great  Powers  and 
cahbre,  seethe  Survey  for  19S3,  p.  206. 

"  The  Survey  for  1933,  Part  II,  section  (i). 
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While  these  killings  were  technically  an  internal  affair  of  'the  Third 
Reich’,  they  profoundly  affected  public  opinion  abroad  because  they 
were  a  startling  breach  of  the  accepted  code  of  behaviour  in  the 
Western  Society  of  this  age,  and  because  they  seemed  to  provide 
Germany’s  neighbours  with  a  foretaste  of  what  they  might  have  to 
expect  if  ever  they  were  to  fall  under  the  domination  of  'the  Third 
Reich’.  The  shockingness  of  these  events  of  the  29th-30th  June, 
1934,  in  West-European  eyes  was  indeed  manifold.  It  was  shocking 
to  see  the  head  of  a  state — even  when  he  was  the  leader  of  a  recently 
victorious  revolutionary  movement — shooting  down  his  own  former 
henchmen  in  the  style  of  an  American  'gangster’  (and  the  shock  was 
not  mitigated  by  the  probability  that  the  victims  had  been  engaged 
in  a  conspiracy  against  their  own  chief,  nor  again  by  the  virtual  cer¬ 
tainty  that  some  of  them  were  men  of  a  criminal  and  immoral 
character).  It  was  shocking,  too,  to  learn  that  the  shootings  had 
taken  place  either  completely  without  warning  or  after  a  nominal 
summary  trial  in  which  the  verdict  was  a  foregone  conclusion.  Most 
shocking  of  all  was  the  undoubted  fact  that  Herr  Hitler’s  example, 
in  taking  this  '  direct  action  ’  against  his  enemies  in  his  own  household, 
served  as  the  signal  for  an  orgy  of  similar  killings  on  the  part  of  gangs 
or  individuals  who  seized  this  opportunity  of  makiiag  away  with 
prominent  persons  whom  they  hated  on  political  or  even  on  personal 
grounds.  It  was  startling  both  to  find  that  a  hatred  keyed  up  to  this 
murderous  intensity  was  so  rife  in  Germany,  and  to  see  it  proved  by 
the  sequel  that  this  German  lust  to  kill  could  be  indulged  in  so  widely 
with  impunity.  The  most  eminent  of  the  non-Nazi  victims  were  the 
former  Reichskanzler  General  von  Schleicher,  who  was  shot  down, 
together  with  his  wife,  in  his  own  house ;  his  adjutant.  General  von 
Bredow ;  and  a  number  of  distinguished  Catholic  civilians  and  lay¬ 
men:  among  them  Herr  von  Bose  (who  was  Herr  von  Papen’s  chef  de 
cabinet),  Herr  Klausener  and  Dr.  Beck.^  It  was  impossible  to  discover 
whether  the  killing  of  these  non-Nazi  victims  was  inspired  or  author¬ 
ized  either  by  Herr  Hitler  himself  or  by  members  of  his  entourage ; 
and  it  was  also  impossible  to  obtain  a  complete  and  exact  list  of  the 
people  who  had  been  put  to  death — ^though  it  came  to  be  known  that 
the  number  ran  into  three  figures. 

The  shock  which  was  thus  produced  abroad  by  these  kilhngs  in 
Germany,  on  and  after  the  30th  June,  1934,  was  confirmed  and 
accentuated  by  the  moral  effects  of  the  murder  of  Dr.  Dollfuss  on  the 

^  Dr.  Briiiiing  had  already  left  Germany  before  this  date ;  Herr  von  Papen, 
who  was  tben  still  in  Germany,  escaped  witb  Ms  life  and  actually  remained  in 
office  1 
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25tli  July ;  for  though  this  crime  was  committed  outside  the  frontiers 
of  the  Reich  by  hands  which  (like  Herr  Hitler’s)  were  not  Reichs- 
deutscTi  but  Austrian,  the  moral  responsibility  for  the  outrage  was 
placed  on  the  shoulders  of  the  National  Socialist  Party  in  Germany 
by  an  immediate  and  spontaneous  consensus  of  world-wide  public 
opinion  J  The  indignation  which  the  murder  of  Dr.  DoUfuss  excited 
was  proportionate  to  the  peculiar  pathos  of  his  end  and  to  the  special 
admiration  and  affection  which  he  had  won  by  the  attractiveness  of 
Ms  personality  and  by  the  gallantry  of  the  political  fight  that  he  had 
been  making  down  to  the  moment  when  the  murderer’s  bullet  cut 
Ms  life  short.  Whereas  the  conspicuous  victims  of  the  30th  June 
had  been  infamous,  and  the  respectable  victims  relatively  obscure, 
Dr.  DoUfuss  was  a  victim  with  a  reputable  character  in  a  prominent 
position.  Even  those  Labour  and  Socialist  circles  abroad  which 
had  been  bitterly  alienated  from  Mm  by  Ms  acquiescence  in  the 
forcible  suppression  of  the  Austrian  Social-Democratic  Party^  found 
no  satisfaction  in  seeing  him  removed  from  the  scene  by  a  Nazi  act 
of  criminal  violence;  and  their  personal  resentment  against  him, 
if  not  appeased  by  the  tragedy  of  his  death,  was  at  any  rate  not 
transferred  in  full  measure  to  Ms  successors  in  the  government  of 
Austria.  In  fact,  in  every  quarter,  the  main  reaction  towards  the 
murder  of  Dr.  DoUfuss  was  one  of  horror  at  what  was  felt  to  be  a 
further  revelation  of  the  Nazi  ethos. 

This,  then,  was  the  ferocious  guise  in  wMch  the  German  beast  of 
prey  presented  itself,  after  an  absence  of  sixteen  years,  in  its  old 
European  hunting  grounds ;  and  in  tMs  disconcerting  situation  the 
rats  and  mice  and  such  smaU  deer,  that  had  been  keeping  a  common 
holiday,  began  to  behave  in  diverse  ways.  While  some  of  them 
tumbled  to  the  situation  at  once  and  altered  their  behaviour  in  a 
trice,  there  were  others  wMch  were  slower  to  desist  from  their  play — 
either  because  they  were  genuinely  blind  to  the  signs  of  the  times  or 
because  they  had  not  the  hardihood  to  look  an  unpleasant  fact  in  the 
face. 

The  quickest  and  most  drastic  action  was  taken  by  the  Russians.^ 
The  Bolshevik  statesmen  at  Moscow  perceived  that  the  triumph  of 
National  Socialism  in  Germany  in  1933,  in  conjunction  with  the 
triumph  of  militarism  in  Japan  in  1931,  had  transformed  the  entire 

^  See  pp.  474-8,  below.  2  pp^  456-67,  below. 

®  Tbe  masters  of  the  Soviet  Union  can  hardly  have  been  shocked,  or  even 
startled,  by  the  killings  in  ‘the  Third  Eeich’,  either  before  or  on  or  after  the 
30th  Jtuie,  1934-  They  did,  however,  show  themselves  quickly  and  deeply 
sensitive  to  the  indications  of  eastward  military  ambitions  in  the  minds  of  the 
new  masters  of  Germany. 
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international  situation — not  only  in  Europe  but  throughout  the 
World — and  had  exposed  the  Soviet  Union  to  a  danger  of  aggression 
which  was  imminent  and  concrete.  In  face  of  this  unexpected  and 
unwelcome  change  in  their  environment,  the  Bolsheviks  resolutely 
foreswore  their  cherished  luxury  of  the  Communist  ‘Holy  War’  and 
took  energetic  steps  to  secure  themselves  against  a  threat  from  two 
particular  Capitalist  Powers  by  making  common  cause  with  the  rest.^ 
In  the  teeth  of  their  own  convictions  and  words  and  acts,  they  now 
pushed  their  way  into  the  comity  of  the  ‘sated’  majority  by  pur¬ 
chasing  the  diplomatic  recognition  of  the  United  States  Government^ 
and  negotiating  a  non-aggression  treaty  with  Prance®  and  acquiring 
membership  of  the  League  of  Nations.^  These  transactions  were 
evidence  that  the  old-fashioned  Capitalist  countries  had  changed 
their  attitude  and  policy  towards  the  Soviet  Union  as  greatly  as  the 
Soviet  Union  had  changed  hers  towards  them ;  and,  whatever  might 
be  thought  of  the  new  Pranco-Russian  entente,  the  entry  of  the  Soviet 
Union  into  the  League  could  hardly  be  interpreted  otherwise  than  as 
a  notable  gain  (to  be  set  off  against  losses  in  other  directions)  for  the 
cause  of  the  collective  system  of  international  law  and  order. 

The  Poles  were  as  quick  as  the  Russians  to  perceive,  and  act  upon, 
the  signs  of  the  times  as  these  displayed  themselves  above  the 
narrower  Polish  horizon.®  The  Polish  refroidissement  towards  Prance 
and  ra^frochement  towards  Germany,  which  was  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  of  the  political  phenomena  in  Europe  during  the  years 
1933  and  1934,  was,  no  doubt,  brought  about  by  the  combined 
operation  of  several  causes.  One  cause  was  certainly  an  eagerness  to 
play  at  being  a  full-fledged  Great  Power  which  could  now  begin  to 
fend  for  itself  without  Prench  protection.  Another  cause  was  the 
personal  idiosyncrasy  of  Marshal  Pilsudski,  whose  bugbear  was  not 
Germany  but  Russia,  and  who  therefore  perhaps  felt  less  acute  mis¬ 
givings  than  many  of  his  compatriots  about  the  prudence  of  accepting 

^  The  piquancy  of  this  Russian  act  of  SealpoUtih  was  heightened  hy  the 
fact  that  the  two  Capitalist  Powers  against  whom  the  Bolsheviks  were  thus 
seeking  to  make  friends  among  the  Capitalist  Mammon  of  unrighteousness  had 
hoth  actually  been  moving  away  from  the  traditional  nineteenth-century 
Capitalist  order — and  this  in  the  Communist  direction— in  consequence  of  the 
very  change  of  rdgime  which  had  set  them  both  so  sharply  at  variance  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  young  Japanese  militarists  would  have  claimed,  with  the 
same  sincerity  as  the  young  German  National  Socialists,  that  they  were  carry¬ 
ing  out  a  social  revolution  on  the  home  front,  and  that  the  programme  of  this 
revolution  included  everything  that  was  of  any  value  in  the  programme  of 
Socialism.  “  See  the  Sttrye?/ /or  J933,  Part  IV,  section  (vi). 

*  Section  B  (i)  (c)  of  this  part  of  the  present  volume.  *  Loc.  oit. 

'  For  Polish  pokey  in  the  years  1933  and  1934,  see  the  Survey  for  1933, 
pp.  183-8  and  the  present  volume,  pp.  332-3,  340  seqq.,  below. 
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tKe  opening  of  a  German  offer  of  friendsMp  as  a  means  of  escape  from 
that  Ensso-German  encirclement  of  Poland  whicli  had  been  the  night¬ 
mare  of  every  Pole  during  the  post-war  years. ^  But  the  principal 
cause  was  probably  a  swift  appraisement  of  Germany’s  recovery  of 
strength ;  a  private  prognostication  that  Germany  was  destined  to 
increase  and  France  to  decrease;  and  a  determination  to  be  once 
more  on  the  winning  side— even  if  the  Polish  mouse,  in  putting  itself 
at  the  German  mouser’s  disposition,  could  scarcely  hope  to  win  any 
guerdon  beyond  that  of  being  eaten  the  last  (the  boon  which  had  once 
been  wheedled  from  the  Cyclops  by  Odysseus  at  the  expense  of  his 
companions). 

The  Italians  were  perceptibly  slower  in  reacting  than  either  the 
Poles  or  the  Russians.  It  was  notorious  that  a  Gleichschaltung  of 
Austria  with  Germany  (as  an  effective  alternative  to  an  Anschluss) 
was  Herr  Hitler’s  darling  ambition ;  and  the  Austrian  Fiihrer  of  'the 
TMrd  Reich"  lost  no  time,  after  his  accession  to  power  at  Berhn,  in 
putting  his  Austrian  plan  of  campaign  into  execution.^  It  was  also 
manifest  that  either  the  Gleichschaltung  or  the  Anschluss  of  Austria 
would  suffice  to  place  Italy  at  Germany’s  mercy ;  and  that,  if  Austria 
were  thus  to  be  engulfed  at  a  time  when  Italy  was  still  at  feud  with 
Jugoslavia,  there  was  a  possibility  that  Germany  (with  her  terra 
irredenta  in  the  Alto  Adige)  and  Jugoslavia  (with  hers  in  Venezia 
Giuha)  might  be  drawn  into  an  anti-Itahan  entente  which  might 
expose  Italy  to  mortal  danger.  Yet,  in  this  grave  hour,  the  reahstic 
man  of  action  in  Signor  Mussohni  did  not  assert  himself  over  the 
play-actor  instantaneously.  For  many  months  after  Herr  Hitler’s 
triumph  in  Germany,  the  Duce  seems  to  have  clung  to  the  iUusio]i 
that  he  would  still  be  able  to  play  the  patronizing  part  of  Fiihrer’s 
Fiihrer,  and  so  contrive  to  hold  the  German  National  Sociahst 
imitators  of  Itahan  Fascism  in  leading  strings.  It  took  the  assassi¬ 
nation  of  Dr.  Dollfuss  to  cure  Signor  Mussolini  finally  of  this  illusion ; 
and,  even  then,  the  Head  of  the  Itahan  State  did  not  show  the  clear¬ 
sightedness  and  resoluteness  and  swiftness  of  his  Russian  confreres 
in  drawing — and  acting  upon — ^the  consequences  of  an  unwelcome 
discovery.  It  took  the  assassination  of  King  Alexander  to  awaken 
Signor  Mussolini  completely  to  the  truth  that  he  could  no  longer 
afford  to  allow  his  feud  with  Jugoslavia  to  drag  on,^  and  that  the 

^  On  tHs  point,  see  furtlier  p.  342,  below.  At  the  time  of  writing,  in  the 
summer  of  1935,  it  was  still  too  early  to  tell  whether  the  recent  G-ermanophil 
policy  of  Poland  was  being  pursued  with  less  conviction  since  Marshal 
PilsudsM’s  death. 

^  See  section  C  (i)  of  this  part  of  the  present  volume. 

®  There  had  been  a  detente  between  Italy  and  Jugoslavia  in  1933  after  the 
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time  had  come  for  selling  out  his  anti-Gallicanism  at  whatever 
might  prove  to  be  the  market  price  of  the  day.  In  the  event,  Signor 
Mnssolini  did  prudently  accept  from  France,  in  the  agreements  signed 
at  Rome  on  the  7th  January,  1935,  a  parecchio  of  about  the  same  value 
as  the  offer  which  a  previous  Italian  Government  had  rejected  in  1915, 
when  it  was  tendered  by  the  Hapsburg  Monarchy ;  and  after  this  long- 
overdue  settlement  with  France  Signor  Mussolini  made  a  belated 
attempt  to  persuade  King  Alexander’s  successor  in  the  management  of 
Jugoslav  foreign  policy,  the  Prince  Regent  Paul,  to  smoke  the  pipe 
of  peace  with  him.  Yet,  though  the  master  of  Italy  thus  steered  clear 
of  disaster  in  the  year  1934,  the  margin  of  safety  that  he  allowed  to 
himself — and  to  his  country — ^was  injudiciously  narrow  *  for  in  the 
July  of  that  year,  if  not  for  the  second  time  in  the  October,^  he  found 
himself  almost  on  the  brink  of  a  war  into  which  he  could  not  have 
plunged  with  any  prospect  of  an  auspicious  issue. 

The  history  of  the  Italo-French  agreements  of  the  7th  January, 
1935,  will  be  recorded  in  the  next  volume  in  this  series ;  but  in  tliis 
place  it  may  be  convenient,  before  passing  on  to  consider  the  policy 
of  other  Powers,  to  mention  certain  indications  of  the  change  in  the 
orientation  of  Italian  foreign  policy  which  gradually  became  apparent 
in  the  course  of  the  year  1934. 

This  change  shows  itself,  for  example,  in  the  difference  in  the  tenor 
of  two  of  Signor  Mussolini’s  speeches  which  were  delivered  respec¬ 
tively  on  the  18th  March,  1934,  and  on  the  6th  October.  On  the 
former  date,  he  declared  that  the  problem  of  settling  Italy’s  out¬ 
standing  differences  with  France  and  with  Jugoslavia  still  remained 
to  be  solved ;  spoke  as  warmly  as  ever  in  favour  of  Hungary’s  demands 
for  territorial  treaty-revision ;  and  laid  down,  in  the  matter  of  the 
hmitation  of  armaments,  that '  if  the  armed  states  do  not  disarm,  they 
are  violating  Part  V  of  the  Versailles  Treaty  and  cannot  oppose  a 

initialing  of  tbe  Four-Power  Pact  on  tlie  7tli  June  of  that  year  in  a  form  which 
seemed  to  indicate  that  Italy  had  gone  far  towards  abandoning  her  champion¬ 
ship  of  treaty  revision  {Survey  for  1933,  pp.  217  seqq.) ;  hut  the  ill-feeling  had 
flared  up  again  in  1934  when  Jugoslav  suspicions  of  Italian  policy  had  been 
reawakened  by  the  concentration  of  Italian  troops  towards  the  I talo -Austrian 
frontier  after  the  murder  of  Dr.  Dollfuss,  and  by  the  Italian  naval  demonstra¬ 
tion  at  Durazzo  on  the  23rd  June,  1934  (see  pp.  535-6,  below).  At  the  same  time, 
throughout  the  year  1934,  and  not  only  after  the  assassination  of  King  Alex¬ 
ander,  there  was  a  markedly  stronger  desire  on  the  Italian  side  than  there  was 
on  the  Jugoslav  side  to  compose  the  Italo -Jugoslav  quarrel;  and  all  the  over¬ 
tures  in  this  sense  that  were  made  during  the  year  were  of  Italy’s  making. 
(On  this  point,  see  further  section  D  (ii),  pp.  557-9,  below). 

^  For  the  reasons  why,  after  the  Marseilles  crime,  the  danger  of  war  was 
probably  not  so  great  in  fact  as  it  appeared  to  be  on  the  surface,  see  section 
D  (h),  pp.  353,  538-9,  566,  below. 
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translation,  into  fact  of  that  parity  of  rights  that  was  granted  to 
Germany  in  Eeceinber  1932.’^  In  passing  to  the  question  of  Italy’s 
own  action  in  the  international  field,  he  announced  that  ^Italy’s 
historical  objectives  are  Asia  and  Africa,  with  w^hich  Italy  is  linked 
by  rapid  means  of  communication  ’ ;  and  the  concern  which  this 
announcement  caused  in  Turkey  (though  not,  it  seems,  in  Abyssinia) 
w^as  not  allayed  by  the  accompanjing  assurance  to  Italy’s  non- 
European  neighbours,  ^near  and  far’,  that  'there’  was  ^no  question, 
for  Italy,  of  territorial  conquests,  but  only  of  a  spiritual  and  economic 
expansion.’^  On  the  other  hand,  on  the  6th  October,  1934,  Signor 
Mussolini  spoke  of  the  Italo-French  problem  as  being  on  the  verge  of 
settlement;  made  an  unmistakable  gesture  of  friendship  towards 
Jugoslavia  (in  spite  of  the  virulent  war  of  words  which  was  being 
■waged  at  the  time  in  the  Jugoslav  and  Italian  Press)  f  and  made  no 
mention  whatever  either  of  Hungary  or  of  treaty-revision. 

The  political  settlement  of  accounts  between  Italy  and  France, 
which  was  in  fact  to  follow  immediately  after  the  turn  of  the  calendar 
year,  had  been  anticipated,  between  the  dates  of  Signor  Mussolini’s 
two  speeches  aforementioned,  by  economic  negotiations  in  Milan 
during  April  1934  and  in  Paris  during  May,  which  had  resulted  in  the 
removal  of  some  of  the  existing  restrictions  upon  Franco-Italian 
trade.  Thereafter,  in  September  1934,  a  French  parliamentary 
mission  had  played  a  prominent  and  a  friendly  part  at  the  Levant 
Fair  at  Bari ;  and  the  visit  of  an  Italian  air-squadron  to  Paris  in  June 
1934  had  been  reciprocated  by  the  visit  of  a  French  air-squadron  to 

^  See  the  Butvey  for  1932,  pp.  288-9. 

^  These  passages  in  the  speech  evoked  an  inquiry  at  the  Italian  Ministry  of 
Foreign  Affairs  on  the  part  of  the  Turkish  Ambassador.  The  Ambassador  was 
informed  (according  to  a  statement  made  in  the  Great  National  Assembly  at 
Angora  by  the  Turkish  Foreign  Minister  on  the  5th  April,  1934)  that  the 
remarks  did  not  apply  to  Turkey  as,  in  Itahan  eyes,  she  was  a  European  and 
not  an  Asiatic  state ;  and  he  also  received  a  personal  assurance  to  the  same 
effect  from  Signor  Mussolini  himself.  Yet  an  abiding  fear  of  possible  Italian 
ambitions  at  Turkey’s  expense  may  be  divined  in  the  subsequent  course  of 
Turkish  policy:  for  instance,  in  the  Turkish  eagerness  to  establish  a  united 
front  between  the  newly  formed  Balkan  Group  and  the  Little  Entente,  and  in 
the  seven  years’  plan  of  increased  expenditure  on  armaments  upon  which  the 
Turkish  Government  embarked  on  the  16th  May,  1934.  These  Turkish  defen¬ 
sive  gestures  were  certainly  evoked  by  a  fear  of  Italy  and  not  by  a  fear  of  Ger¬ 
many  ;  and  the  unpleasant  experience  which  fell  to  the  lot  of  Albania,  one  of 
Turkey’s  European  ‘successor  states’,  in  June  1934  showed  that  a  certificate  of 
European-ness  was  not  necessarily  sufficient  in  itself  to  ensure  a  weak  Near 
Eastern  country  against  receiving  embarrassing  Itahan  attentions.  For  the 
visit  of  the  first  squadron  of  the  Itahan  Adriatic  Fleet  to  Durazzo  without 
invitation  or  forewarning,  see  the  additional  note  fohowing  section  D  (i)  of 
this  part  of  the  present  volume. 

®  See  pp.  556-7,  558,  below. 
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Rome  in  October.  Like  the  Fraiico-Rnssiaii  exchange  of  air -visits 
in  1933/  this  Franco -Italian  exchange  in  1934  provided  an  occasion 
for  warm  demonstrations  of  friendship  between  the  two  countries 
concerned. 

The  gradual  transfer  of  Italy’s  hostile  attention  from  Jugoslavia  to 
Germany  in  the  course  of  the  year  1934  had  its  analogue  in  a  corre¬ 
sponding  and  contemj)orary  change  of  orientation  in  the  pohcy  of 
Czechoslovakia — in  this  case,  to  an  anti-German  from  an  anti- 
Hungarian  front.  In  the  preceding  volume,^  mention  has  been  made 
of  the  special  danger  with  which  Czechoslovakia — a  Slav  peninsula 
projecting  into  a  German  ocean,  and  embracing  a  subject  minority 
of  3,088,530  ex-Austrian  Deutschbohmen  within  her  own  frontiers — 
now  found  herself  confronted  owing  to  the  triumph  in  Germany  of 
Herr  Hitler  with  his  programme  of  eventually  bringing  within  the 
frontiers  of  Hhe  Third  Reich’  all  German  populations  that  had  been 
placed,  or  left,  outside  them  by  the  Peace  Settlement  of  1919-20.^ 
Indeed,  the  Nazi  campaign  in  Austria  was  an  even  gi'eater  menace  to 
Czechoslovakia  than  it  was  to  Italy  /  and  in  these  circumstances  the 
Czechoslovak  Government,  if  they  had  had  a  free  hand,  would  pro¬ 
bably  have  gravitated  towards  Italy  as  decidedly  as  Italy  was  gravi¬ 
tating  towards  France.  In  fact,  Czechoslovakia  might  have  gone 
the  length  of  becoming  a  party  to  the  Italo-Austro-Hungarian  Pact 
which  was  concluded  on  the  17th  March,  1934^ — and  this  even  at  the 
price  of  granting  Hungary  some  measure  of  the  territorial  treaty- 
revision  on  which  the  Magyars  had  never  ceased  to  insist-  Already, 

^  See  Section  B  (i)  (c)  of  this  part  of  the  present  volume,  pp.  385-6. 

^  See  the  Survey  for  19 SS,  pp.  196-8. 

®  In  formulating  this  programme,  Herr  Hitler  explicitly  excepted  the  Ger¬ 
man-speaking  Alsatians  and  tacitly  excepted  the  German-speaking  Swiss; 
hut  this  was  cold  comfort  for  the  Czechs, 

*  It  was  not  until  after  the  Nazi  conquest  of  Germany  that  the  statesmen 
in  control  of  the  Czechoslovak  Government  came  to  take  the  view  that  the 
Anschluss  of  Austria  to  the  Reich  would  he  a  deadly  danger  to  Czechoslovakia. 
As  late  as  the  21st  March,  1934,  in  a  speech  on  foreign  affairs  in  the  Parliament 
at  Prague,  Dr.  Benes  was  still  taking  care  not  to  enrol  Czechoslovakia  in 
Monsieur  Barthou’s  anti- German  Grand  Army,  and  he  even  reminded  his 
hearers  on  this  occasion  that,  during  the  General  War  of  1914-18,  both  he  and 
President  Masaryk  had  been  advocates  of  the  Anschluss  (it  was,  indeed,  the 
fact  that  President  Masaryk,  at  anyrate,  had  remained  infavour  of  the  Anschluss 
during  the  Peace  Conference  of  Paris).  The  definite  entry  of  Czechoslovakia 
into  the  anti-German  camp  is  to  he  dated  between  the  delivery  of  this  speech 
and  the  signature  of  the  Czecho- Russian  pact  of  the  16th  May,  1935.  This 
anti- German  orientation  of  Czech  policy  probably  had  the  effect  of  accentuat¬ 
ing  the  German  x)eril  which  was  the  cause  of  it.  It  remained  to  be  seen  whether 
this  orientation,  which  had  been  given  to  Czechoslovak  foreign  pohcy  by 
Dr.  Benes,  would  be  followed  to  the  logical  end  by  Dr.  Benes’s  countrymen. 

®  See  Section  C  (ii)  of  this  part  of  the  present  volume. 
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in  the  past,  Dr.  Benes  had  more  than  once  thrown  out  a  hint  that  he 
was  not  unalterably  opposed  to  some  eventual  adjustment  of  the 
Czechoslovak-Hungarian  frontier  within  modest  limits;^  and  this 
conception  had  come  to  be  known  as  Hhe  Masaryk  revision'  in 
contrast  to  the  demand  of  the  Hungarian  'Die-Hards’  for  an  integral 
restitution  of  the  pre-war  dominions  of  the  Crown  of  St.  Stephen.  It 
might  have  been  supposed  that,  in  1934,  the  moment  had  arrived — 
if  it  was  ever  to  come  at  aU. — ^for  putting  '  the  Masaryk  revision  ’  into 
effect ;  and  Dr.  Benes  would  certainly  have  had  the  French  Govern¬ 
ment’s  blessing  if  he  had  embarked  on  this  enterprise.  He  was 
restrained,  however,  by  two  considerations. 

In  the  first  place,  the  other  two  states  members  of  the  Little 
Entente,  and  Rumania  in  particular,  were  still  as  intransigently 
opposed  as  ever  to  retroceding  to  Hungary  even  so  much  as  a  square 
centimetre  of  their  territorial  gains  in  the  Peace  Settlement  and 
Dr.  Benes  could  not  afford  to  give  his  allies  any  pretext  for  alleging 
that  Czechoslovakia  had  departed  from  a  pohcy  of  solidarity  with 
them  vis-a-vis  Hungary  at  a  time  when  he  had  some  reason  for  fearing 
that  they  might  actually  be  under  a  temptation,  on  their  part,  to 
leave  Czechoslovakia  in  the  lurch  vis-a-vis  Germany.  In  the  second 
place,  the  Italo-Austro-Hungarian  Pact  was  suspected  of  being  a  step 
towards  an  attempt  to  restore  the  Hapsburg  Dynasty  in  Austria  and 
in  Hungary  f  and  in  this  matter  Czechoslovakia  herself  was  still  just 
as  intransigent  as  her  partners,  since  a  Hapsburg  restoration  in 
Vienna  or  in  Budapest  or,  a  fortiori,  in  both  the  former  capitals  of  the 
ci-devant  Dual  Monarchy  might  be  expected  to  put  a  formidable 
strain  upon  the  inchoate  Czechoslovak  national  consciousness  by 
exerting  a  powerful  attraction  upon  the  Deutschbohmen  separatists, 
upon  the  Slovak  autonomists,  and  upon  the  peasantry  of  all  nationah- 
ties  to  whom  the  newfangled  idea  of  Nationalism  was  less  famihar 
than  the  tradition  of  personal  allegiance  to  an  Emperor-King.  These 
considerations  made  it  difficult  for  Czechoslovakia  to  cover  either  her 
rear  by  compounding  with  Hungary  or  her  flank  by  acquiring,  in 
Italy,  an  additional  aUy  who  could  be  relied  upon  to  be  more  zealous 
than  Rumania  or  Jugoslavia  in  assisting  Czechoslovakia  to  resist 
the  realization  of  Herr  Hitler’s  ambitions.  When  it  is  added  that 
Poland’s  rapprochement  towards  Germany  in  1934  went  pari  passu 
with  a  recrudescence  of  the  post-war  mesintelligence  between  Poland 

^  See  tke  Survey  for  1933,  p.  216. 

^  For  tke  policy  of  Eumania  and  Jugoslavia  in  1934,  see  the  present  chapter, 
pp.  341  seqp,  and  section  C  (ii),  pp.  498,  501-3,  506-7,  helow. 

®  See  section  C  (ii),  pp.  495-6,  498,  501-3,  506-7,  below. 
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and  Czechoslovakia/  it  will  be  seen  that  Czechoslovakia  now  found 
herself  in  an  extraordinarily  difficult  position. 

Her  difficulties  can  be  illustrated  from  the  events  of  her  current 
history.  Dor  example,  the  dissolution  of  the  German  National- 
Socialist  and  Nationalist  parties  on  Czechoslovak  territory  on  the 
4th  October,  1933,^  was  followed  up,  on  the  25th  of  the  same  month, 
by  the  enactment  of  a  law  enabling  the  Government  to  dissolve  any 
pohtical  parties,  or  organizations  connected  with  such  parties,  whose 
activities  might  be  considered  to  be  inimical  to  the  interests  of  the 
Republic,  and  also  to  confiscate  their  funds.  On  the  11th  November 
this  law  was  applied  to  the  Nazi  Party,  and  several  Nazi  trade  unions 
were  dissolved  on  the  27th.  In  a  speech  addressed  on  the  31st 
October,  1933,  to  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of  the  Chamber, 
Dr.  Benes  described  the  Nazi  Revolution  in  Germany  as  being 
inimical  to  the  establishment  of  European  peace  and  security.  A 
local  repercussion  of  the  Nazi  Movement  also  made  itself  felt  in 
Czechoslovakia,  towards  the  end  of  the  year  1934,  in  the  ‘communal’ 
riots  (to  use  the  relevant  Indian  term)  which  broke  out,  on  the  24th- 
25th  November,  1934,  in  the  universities  of  Prague,  between  Czech 
and  Deutschbohmen  students.®  On  the  Polish  front,  a  promise  of 


1  For  tke  previous  history  of  this  Pohsh-Czechoslovak  misunderstanding, 
see  the  Survey  for  1920-3,  pp.  210,  228,  281 ;  the  Survey  for  1924,  pp.  457-8; 
the  Survey  for  1925,  vol.  ii,  pp.  247-50. 

®  For  this,  see  the  /or  p.  197. 

^  Already  under  the  llapsburg  regime  the  infection  of  Bohemia  with  the 
virus  of  linguisitic  nationalism  had  led  to  a  schism  in  the  University  of 
Prague.  The  historic  university,  which  had  been  founded  in  a.d.  1348  by  the 
Luxemburger  King  of  Bohemia  and  Holy  Koman  Emperor  Charles  IV,  had 
become  Germanized  under  a  lAgime  in  which  the  Germans  were  the  dominant 
nationality,  and  on  this  account  it  had  been  duplicated  by  the  foundation  of 
a  Czech  University  at  Prague  in  a.d.  1882.  The  break-up  of  the  Hapsburg 
Monarchy  and  establishment  of  the  Czechoslovak  Eepublic,  as  a  result  of  the 
General  War  of  1914-18,  had  subsequently  inverted  the  positions  of  these  two 
universities.  It  was  now  the  Czech  University’s  turn  to  be^  established  (to 
use  the  English  ecclesiastical  term)  and  the  German  University’s  turn  to  exist 
on  suherance.  This  reversal  of  roles  was  symbohzed  in  the  passage  of  a  law 
through  the  Czechoslovak  Parliament  in  1920  which  decreed  that  the  German 
University  should  hand  over  to  the  Czech  University  the  insignia  of  the  historic 
Charles  University.  The  riots  of  November  1934  were  the  consequence  of  an 
order,  issued  by  the  Czechoslovak  Ministry  of  Education,  for  putting  the  law 

of  1920  into  effect.  t  i  i  ... 

The  time-lag  of  some  fourteen  years  between  the  order  and  the  law  is  sigm- 
ficant;  for  it  was  one  among  a  number  of  contemporary  indications  that  the 
Czechoslovak  Government’s  original  policy  of  moderation  and  conciliation, 
towards  the  German  minority  in  Czechoslovakia  was  now  giving  way  to  a 
policy  of  repression  of  the  kind  which  had  been  applied  to  the  subject  national 
minorities  from  the  outset  in  most  other  countries  in  post-war  Europe.  In 
considering  this  unhappy  change  in  the  domestic  policy  of  the  Czechoslovak 
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better  relations  wMch  seemed  to  be  implicit  in  the  signature  of  a 
Czecho-Polish  trade  agreement  on  the  10th  February,  1934,  was 
belied  on  the  24th  March,  when  twenty  Czechoslovak  residents  in 
Poland  were  expelled,  at  twenty-four  hours’  notice,  by  the  Polish 
police.  On  the  home  front,  the  perpetually  simmering  trouble  between 
the  Czechoslovak  Government  and  the  Slovak  autonomists  boiled 
over — ^in  one  of  its  periodical  ebullitions — ^in  September  1933,  and  on 
this  occasion  it  involved  the  Czechoslovak  Government  in  a  brush 
with  the  Vatican,  which  was  concerned  in  the  affair  in  the  persons  of 
its  'proteges,  the  Slovak  Clericals. 

In  this  sea  of  troubles,  Czechoslovakia  clung  tightly  to  the  hand  of 
France,  which  was  already  in  her  grasp,  and  at  the  same  time  clutched 
eagerly  at  the  hand  which  Russia  now  held  out  to  her.  Monsieur 
Barthou  received  a  warm  welcome  at  Prague  on  the  26th--28th  April, 
1934,1  and  this  diplomatic  visit  was  returned  by  Dr.  Benes,  in  un¬ 
expectedly  grim  circumstances,  when  he  conferred  in  Paris  on  the 

13th-16th  October,  1934,  with  Monsieur  Barthou’s  successor  Monsieur 
Laval  after  attending  the  murdered  French  Foreign  Minister’s 
funeral.  Meanwhile,  the  exploration  of  the  possibihty  of  negotiating 
an  East-European  Pact,  which  had  been  started  by  MM.  Barthou 
and  Litvinov  at  their  meetmg  in  Geneva  on  the  18th  May,  1934,2 
had  been  carried  a  stage  further  in  a  meeting  between  Dr.  Benes 
and  Monsieur  Litvinov  at  Marienbad  on  the  3rd  September,  1934; 
and  on  the  11th  December  Czechoslovakia  acceded  to  the  Franco- 
Russian  agreement  of  the  5th  December,  1934,  by  which  the  con¬ 
tracting  parties  bound  themselves,  severally,  not  to  enter — at  any 
rate  without  previous  consultation  with  one  another — ^into  any 
arrangements  with  another  state  which  might  be  prejudicial  to  the 
ultimate  conclusion  of  the  Eastern  Pact  itself.^  In  a  statement  on  the 
international  situation  which  he  made  to  both  Houses  of  the  Czecho¬ 
slovak  Parliament  on  the  6th  November,  1934,  Dr.  Benes  gave  his 
blessing  to  the  accomplished  fact  of  the  Soviet  Union’s  entry  into  the 
League,  and  to  the  imminent  prospect  of  the  conclusion  of  an  agree¬ 
ment  between  France  and  Italy.  At  the  same  time,  the  measure  of 
protection  which  Czechoslovakia  stood  to  gain  from  a  Franco -Russian 


Govemment  m  tke  year  1934,  the  foreign  observer  wiH  be  led  to  ask  whether 
this  w^the  effect  or  the  cause  of  the  contemporary  conversion  of  the  German 

^  militant  National  Socialism ;  but  the  question 
is  dimcult,  and  perhaps  impossible,  to  answer. 

^  For  Monsieur  Barthou’s  round  of  visits,  in  1934,  to  the  capitals  of  the 
Central  and  East  European  allies  of  France,  see  pp.  347-9,  below. 

^  See  Section  B  (i)  (c)  of  this  part,  pp.  387-8,  below. 

For  this  Franco -Eussian  agreement,  see  Section  B  (i)  (c),  below,  p.  387. 
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and  a  Franco-Italian  entente  did  not  suffice,  in  the  Czechoslovak 
Government’s  eyes,  to  relieve  Czechoslovakia  herself  from  the  urgent 
necessity  of  increasing  her  own  national  means  of  military  self- 
defence.  An  extension  of  the  term  of  military  service  from  fourteen 
to  twenty-four  months  was  demanded,  on  the  14th  November,  1934, 
by  the  Minister  of  Defence,  from  the  Budget  Committee  of  the 
Chamber ;  and  a  Bill  which  embodied  this  demand,  and  at  the  same 
time  extended  the  reservists’  annual  period  of  training  from  twelve 
to  twenty  weeks,  was  duly  passed  by  the  Chamber  on  the  5th 
December.  In  an  army  order  of  the  29th  of  the  same  month,  which 
was  issued  by  President  Masaryk  as  Commander-in-Chief,  this  step 
was  explained  as  a  purely  defensive  measure  which  had  been  forced 
upon  Czechoslovakia  by  developments  abroad  and  which  had  been 
deliberately  delayed  until  'iron  necessity’  had  'made  it  imperative 
to  introduce  it’. 

In  contrast  to  Czechoslovakia,  France  had  probably  nothing  to 
fear  for  her  own  territorial  integrity  from  the  triumph  of  Herr  Hitler 
in  Germany — even  on  the  assumption  that  the  Prophet  of  National 
Socialism  actually  entertained  the  most  far-reaching  of  the  ambitions 
that  were  enlarged  upon  in  his  Qur’an  Mein  Kamjpf. 

Between  his  own  accession  to  power  at  Berlin  on  the  30th  January, 
1933,  and  the  taking  of  the  plebiscite  in  the  Saargebiet  on  the  13th 
January,  1935,  Herr  Hitler  repeatedly  declared  that,^  if  the  plebiscite 
were  to  result  in  the  return  of  the  Saargebiet  to  Germany,  then 
'the  Third  Reich’  would  have  no  further  territorial  claims  to  make 
upon  France.  A  suspicious-minded  Frenchman  might  be  inclined 
to  dismiss  these  assurances  as  a  transparent  device  ad  hoe  for  in¬ 
ducing  France  to  refrain  from  any  action  which  might  prejudice 
Herr  Hitler’s  chances  of  immediately  gathering  the  Saargebiet  into 
the  Nazi  fold ;  and  he  might  prophesy  that,  if  and  when  the  re-in¬ 
corporation  of  the  Saargebiet  into  the  Reich  was  once  accomphshed, 
Herr  Hitler  would  promptly  proceed  to  demand  the  return  of  at  least 
the  German-speaking  parts  of  the  former  Reichsland  in  Lorraine  and 
Alsace.  To  a  neutral  observer,  such  suspicions— however  natural  in 
French  minds — ^would  appear  to  overshoot  the  mark,  and  this  for 
several  reasons. 

'  In  the  first  place,  the  annexation  of  these  French  territories  by 
Germany  in  1871  had  been  proved  to  be  a  political  mistake  by  the 
experience  of  the  forty-seven  years  during  which  the  Reichslanders — 
German-speakers  and  French-speakers  alike — ^had  remained  subjects 
of  Germany  without  ever  becoming  bone  of  her  bone  or  flesh  of  her 
^  See  pp.  591,  621,  below. 
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flesh.  Germany’s  failure  to  win  their  hearts  had  become  a  European 
laughing-stock,  and  the  cause  of  this  failure  a  European  scandal. 
The  Reichsland  had  brought  its  conquerors  neither  prestige  nor 
strength ;  and  now  that  the  fortunes  of  war  which  had  first  associated 
the  Reichsland  with  the  Reich  had  proceeded  to  dissolve  the  partner¬ 
ship  through  the  next  turn  of  Fortune’s  wheel,  even  the  most  patriotic 
German  might  feel  a  secret  sense  of  rehef  at  this  summary  annulment 
of  a  forced  political  marriage  which  had  brought  happiness  to  neither 
party,  and  might  be  glad  to  say  no  more  about  so  sore  a  subject.  It 
was  as  reasonable  to  interpret  Herr  Hitler’s  assurances  to  France  in 
this  light  as  to  discount  them  as  bemg  msiacere ;  but  the  hypothesis 
that  Herr  Hitler  really  did  mean  what  he  said  in  this  matter  was  sup¬ 
ported  by  somethmg  more  substantial  than  even  the  most  plausible 
of  inferences.  In  the  canonical  text  of  Mein  Kampf  itself,  there  was 
chapter  and  verse’-  for  Herr  Hitler’s  personal  conviction  that  the 
Imperial  German  Government  had  made  an  egregious  mistake  of 
policy  in  fighting  the  War  of  1914-18  on  two  fronts,  and  for  the  Nazi 
leader’s  intention,  for  his  own  part,  to  avoid  a  breach  of  the  peace  on 
the  western  front  if  ever  he  found  himself  in  command  of  a  Germany 
who  had  suffciently  recovered  fi:om  the  disaster  of  1918  to  mfl.kA 
another  bid  for  the  eastern  prize  which  she  had  held  within  her  grasp 
in  that  fatal  year. 

On  this  showing,  it  has  to  be  asked  why  the  French  could  not  sleep 
easy,  as  far  as  Herr  Hitler  was  concerned — at  any  rate  after  the 
unexpectedly  satisfying  fulfilment  of  Herr  Hitler’s  modest  western 
aspirations  in  the  Saar  plebiscite  of  the  13th  January,  1935.  The 
aimouncement  of  the  overwhelming  vote  in  the  Saargebiet  m  favour 
of  immediate  reumon  with  the  Reich®  might  surely  be  taken  as  a  sign 
that  the  frontier  between  France  and  Germany  had  come  to  rest  at 
last  after  having  fluctuated  stormily  throughout  the  thousand  years 
and  more  that  had  passed  since  the  first  partition  of  the  oecumenical 
Empire  of  Charlemagne.  A  frontier  which  had  hitherto  swayed  to 
and  fro  in  accordance  with  the  fortunes  of  war  could  surely  be 
stabilized  if  once  it  were  anchored  in  the  will  of  the  people  instead  of 
being  left  at  the  mercy  of  their  rulers’  swords ;  and  the  people’s  wfil 
had  been  plainly  manifested  in  the  course  of  the  sfrty-three  years  that 
separated  the  13th  January,  1935,  from  the  date  at  which  Alsace- 
Lorraine  had  been  ceded  by  France  to  Germany  in  the  Treaty  of 
Frankfort.  For  forty-seven  years,  the  people  of  the  Reichsland  had 
borne  witness,  under  German  rule,  that  they  wished  to  return  to 

’  See  A.  Hitler:  Mein  Kampf  1930,  Elier),  chapter  4. 

®  See  pp.  619,  626-7,  below. 
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ideal  of  an  Eastern  Pact.^  At  the  same  time,  the  presumptive  evidence 
for  the  sincerity  of  this  apparent  renunciation  of  Herr  Hitler’s 
avowed  dreams  of  conquest  in  Eastern  Europe  was  distinctly 
weaker  than  the  corresponding  evidence  for  the  sincerity  of  his 
renunciation  of  territorial  ambitions  vis-d-vis  Prance;  and  indeed, 
down  to  the  time  of  writing  in  May  1935,  no  explicit  renunciation  of 
the  eastern  poHcy  of  Mein  Eampf  had  been  made  public.  In  any 
case,  in  1934,  French  suspicions  of  Germany’s  designs  in  the  east  were 
unallayed;  and,  whether  these  suspicions  were  reasonable  or  un¬ 
reasonable,  they  undoubtedly  produced  a  profound  and  perhaps 
decisive  effect  upon  French  policy, 

Nor,  if  the  danger  of  an  eastward  expansion  of  Germany  were 
serious,  could  the  French  be  blamed  for  taking  it  tragically.  For, 
after  all,  the  means  by  which  Prussia  had  ensured  her  military 
superiority  over  France  in  1870-1  had  been  through  the  previous 
estabhshment  of  a  Prussian  hegemony  over  the  whole  of  Germany  up 
to  the  frontiers  of  Austria.  Suppose  that  Bismarck’s  work  in  the 
seventh  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century  were  to  be  emulated  in  the 
fourth  or  fifth  decade  of  the  twentieth  century  by  Herr  Hitler  on  a 
vaster  scale ;  suppose  that  the  hegemony  of  an  internally  consolidated 
‘Third  Reich’  were  now  to  be  extended  over  the  ‘successor-states’  of 
the  Hapsburg  Monarchy  and  the  Romanov  Empire  in  Central  and 
Eastern  Europe :  how  would  France  be  able  to  deal  with  a  neighbour 
wFo  would  then  have  swollen  into  a  Power  of  three  or  four  times  the 
calibre  of  France  herself  ?  A  Germany  whose  domain  stretched  from 
the  Saar  and  the  Rhine  to  the  Black  Sea  coast  of  the  Ukraine  and  the 
White  Sea  coast  of  Karelia  would  dwarf  and  overshadow  France  so 
completely  that  she  might  be  able  to  dictate  to  her  without  needing 
to  go  to  war  with  her,  and  to  dispose  of  all  her  resources  without 
needing  to  annex  any  of  her  territory.  This  was  the  nightmare  that 
tormented  French  imaginations  in  1934.^ 

^  The  Franco-Rnssian  project  for  an  Eastern  Pact,  and  the  German  counter¬ 
proposals,  will  be  dealt  with  in  the  Survey  for  1935. 

The  same  anxiety  was  weighing  upon  Italian  minds  in  a  lesser  degree, 
whereas  the  English,  characteristically,  were  sthl  succeeding  in  shutting  their 
eyes  to  the  fact  that  they  were  in  the  same  boat  as  the  Itahans  and  the  French, 
The  actual  strategic  position  of  Great  Britain  over  against  the  resurgent  mih- 
tary  power  of  Germany  was  indeed  quite  as  perilous  as  that  of  Prance  and  per¬ 
haps  rather  more  perilous  than  that  of  Italy ;  for  the  Channel  might  prove  to  be 
not  an  appreciably  better  defence  against  a  German  attack  by  land  than  were 
the  new  fortifications  along  the  eastern  frontiers  of  France  and  Belgium,  while 
London  was  as  dangerously  exposed  as  Paris,  and  more  dangerously  than  Rome 
or  even  than  Milan,  to  a  German  attack  from  the  air.  In  an  age  when  air-power 
appeared  to  be  superseding  sea-power  as  the  decisive  factor  in  warfare,  moun¬ 
tain-ranges  seemed  likely  to  become  more  effective  than  straits  as  strategic 
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How  was  the  nightmare  to  he  exorcised  ?  If  Monsieur  Daladier’s 
Goyernment  had  remained  in  office,  it  is  possible  that  France  might 
have  sought  at  last,  at  this  eleventh  hour,  that  direct  understanding 
with  Germany  which  had  been  advocated  by  the  British  and  the 
Italians  for  ten  years  past.  This  faint  hope  was  quenched,  however, 
by  the  violent  internal  upheaval  in  France  which  replaced  Monsieur 
Daladier  by  Monsieur  Doumergue  in  the  Presidency  of  the  Council, 
and  by  Monsieur  Barthou  at  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  on  the 
9th  February,  1934.  Monsieur  Barthou  was  a  veteran  of  Monsieur 
Poincare’s  'Die-Hard’  political  regiment.^  Under  Monsieur  Poin¬ 
care’s  inspiration,  he  had  been  one  of  the  architects  of  that  structure 
of  aUiances  between  France  and  the  Central  and  East  European 
'successor-states  ’  which  had  been  France’s  substitute  for  the  abortive 
British  and  American  military  guarantees  of  the  28th  June,  1919.^ 
It  was  natural  that  Monsieur  Barthou,  when  he  found  himself  un¬ 
expectedly  back  in  office  at  a  critical  moment  of  European  history, 
should  seek,  first  and  foremost,  to  save  his  own  previous  diplomatic 
handiwork ;  and  he  appears^  to  have  taken  the  view  that  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  France’s  Central  and  East  European  affiances  was  not 
compatible  with  a  direct  understanding  between  France  and  Germany. 
On  this  view,  any  such  understanding  would  be  tantamount,  in  ulti¬ 
mate  effect  if  not  in  French  intention,  to  the  delivery,  by  France  to 

insulators ;  and  on  this  showing  Italy  might  claim  that  the  unique  advantage  of 
being  the  one  insular  Great  Power  in  Europe  was  on  the  point  of  passing  from 
Great  Britain  to  herself.  Nevertheless,  in  1934,  the  English—with  their  tradi¬ 
tional  dislike  of  boarding  the  train  before  it  was  actually  moving  out  of  the 
station — remained  as  confident  of  their  insularity,  to  all  appearance,  as  they 
had  been  on  the  morrow  of  the  Battle  of  Trafalgar.  It  is  possible,  of  course, 
that  this  appearance  was  illusory  and  that  the  procrastination  was  due,  not 
to  any  ill-founded  confidence  in  a  security  which  had  ceased  to  exist,  but  rather 
to  a  prudent  delay  in  deciding  which  train  it  was  that  it  was  desirable  to  catch ! 
The  rush  for  the  anti-German  train  in  1934  was  warningly  reminiscent  of  the 
smiilar  rush  for  the  anti-Bussian  train  in  1919 ;  and  if  that  train  had  turned  out 
to  be  the  wrong  one,  the  same  discovery  might  be  made  too  late  by  passengers 
who  impulsively  boarded  this  anti- German  train  fifteen  years  later.  A  phleg¬ 
matic  policy  of  wait-and-see  might  perhaps  give  the  English  time  to  make  sure 
whether  it  might  not,  after  all,  be  an  anti-Itahan  or  an  anti- Japanese  train 
that  best  suited  their  convenience!  If  this  interpretation  of  the  British 
attitude  in  1934  proved  to  be  correct,  then  the  procrastination  would  have  to 
be  taken  as  a  symjitom  of  sangfroid  and  not  of  inertia. 

^  Monsieur  Barthou  had  been  President  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  1920;  he  accepted  office  as  Minister  of  War  in 
Monsieur  Briand’s  Cabinet  in  January  1921  and  from  January  to  October 
1922  he  was  Minister  for  Justice  under  Monsieur  Poincard. 

^  See  the  Survey  for  1920-3,  Part  III,  section  (ii)  (3)  (/) ;  the  Survey  for  1924, 
Part  I  A,  section  (ii) ;  Part  II B,  section  (vi). 

^  See  an  interesting  despatch,  dated  the  29th  and  pubhshed  on  the  30th 
November,  1934,  from  the  Paris  correspondent  of  The  Manchester  Guardian, 
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Gtermany,  of  a  blank  cheque  for  the  satisfaction  of  Germany’s  eastern 
ambitions;  and  the  inevitable  result  would  be  that  France  would 
lose  her  present  friends.  They  would  either  seek  a  more  zealous 
protector  elsewhere  or  else,  failing  to  find  one  whose  protection  would 
be  effective,  they  would  rush — every  'successor-state’  for  itself — ^to 
make  the  best  terms  that  they  could  with  the  new  German  arbiters 
of  their  destinies.  In  either  event,  Germany — ^whether  with  or  with¬ 
out  having  to  fight  for  it — ^would  enter  into  her  coveted  Eastern 
Empire ;  and  therewith  the  dreaded  dwarfing  of  France  by  Germany 
would  be  Qjfait  accompli. 

Could  this  fatal  train  of  events  be  averted  ?  It  could,  in  Monsieur 
Barthou’s  belief,  if  a  French  policy  of  accentuated  intransigence, 
a  la  Poincare,  towurds  Germany^  were  combined  with  a  vigorous 
effort  not  merely  to  confirm  the  existing  French  system  of  alliances, 
but  to  enlarge  it.  In  shaping  this  part  of  his  policy,  Monsieur  Barthou 
was  manifestly  much  impressed  and  influenced  by  the  marked  and 
rapid  change  in  the  international  orientation  of  Russia  and  Italy. 
These  two  ex-Ally  Great  Powers,  who  had  been  gravitating  more  and 
more  decidedly  towards  the  German  camp  since  the  morrow  of  the 
Peace  Settlement,^  were  palpably  being  stampeded,  by  Nazi  antics, 
into  repenting  of  their  'post-war’  folly,  and  were  casting  about,  once 
again,  for  some  security  against  a  German  danger  which  had  so 
truculently  reasserted  itself.  Here,  in  Monsieur  Barthou’s  eyes,  was 
an  opportunity  which  France  could  not  afford  to  let  slip.  If  she  were 
to  follow  up  the  confirmation  of  her  existing  alliances  by  opening  her 
arms  to  Russia  and  Italy  and  welcoming  them  back  into  the  anti- 
German  fold,  she  would  have  assembled  such  an  overwhelming  anti- 
German  coalition  that  'the  Third  Reich’ — even  if  it  re-armed  to  the 
uttermost — ^would  find  itself  in  a  relatively  far  more  unfavourable 
military  position  than  that  of  its  despised  'post-war’  predecessor,  the 
Weimar  Republic.  Such  appears  to  have  been  Monsieur  Barthou’s 
calculation ;  but,  if  it  was,  the  sequel  showed  that  there  were  several 
pertinent  facts  that  had  escaped  his  notice. 

The  first  of  these  facts  was  that  the  French  alliance  had  been 
steadily  losing  popularity  in  at  least  two  allied  countries,  namely 
Poland  and  Jugoslavia.  In  these  two  young  national  states,  the  pre¬ 
vailing  emotion  of  the  dominant  elements  was  a  national  amour 
propre — a  malady  of  political  adolescence  which  was  fostered  in  these 

^  Monsieur  Barthou’s  studied  intransigence  towards  Germany  over  the 
armaments  question  will  he  dealt  with  in  the  Survey  for  1935. 

*  For  this  post-war  tendency  towards  the  formation  of  an  anti-French  hloc 
including  Germany,  Italy  and  Eussia,  see  the  Survey  for  1930,  pp.  125-30. 
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countries  by  a  narrowness  of  political  vision.  The  Poles  and  Jugo¬ 
slavs  were  apparently  more  conscious  of  their  own  recovery  of 
strength  since  the  end  of  the  War  than  of  Germany’s ;  and  they  there¬ 
fore  began  to  find  a  French  tutelage  and  patronage  intolerably 
irksome  at  the  very  moment  when  a  more  far-sighted  statesmanship 
might  have  taken  the  view  that  the  link  with  France  was  more  neces¬ 
sary  than  ever  for  these  countries’  salvation.  The  irritation  against 
France  which  sprang  from  this  political  root  was  also  aggravated  by 
economic  circumstances ;  for,  on  the  economic  plane,  France  was  no 
more  natural  a  partner  for  Poland  and  the  Little  Entente  countries 
than  Italy  was  for  Austria  and  Hungary.  France  could  not  be  their 
principal  market  and  source  of  supply ;  she  could  only  be  their  prin¬ 
cipal  money-lender ;  and  the  French  did  not  possess  the  British  knack 
of  keeping  on  good  terms  with  their  debtors. 

The  second  fact  with  which  Monsieur  Barthou  failed  to  reckon 
was  that  a  Franco-German  understanding  was  by  no  means  the  only 
possible  new  departure  in  French  policy  that  could  alienate  the 
existing  friends  of  France.  The  event  showed  that  a  Franco -Russian 
understanding  was  quite  as  unpalatable  as  a  Franco-German  under¬ 
standing  to  Poland,  and  a  Franco-Italian  understanding  far  more 
unpalatable  than  a  Franco-German  understanding  to  Jugoslavia. 
The  Jugoslavs  made  it  apparent  that,  while  they  would  not  easily  be 
induced  to  march  in  order  to  prevent  the  Anschluss  or  Gleichschaltung 
of  Austria  to  Germany,  they  would  regard  it  as  a  casus  belli  if  Italian 
troops  were  to  trespass  on  Austrian  territory  for  the  purpose  of  keep¬ 
ing  the  Germans  out.  And  it  seemed  possible  that  Marshal  Pilsudski, 
at  any  rate  (and  he  dictated  Poland’s  policy  to  his  countrymen), 
would  prefer,  in  a  future  war,  if  Poland  could  not  preserve  her 
neutrality,  to  side  with  Germany  against  Russia  and  Czechoslovakia 
rather  than  with  Russia  and  Czechoslovakia  against  Germany. 

The  third  factor  that  militated  against  Monsieur  Barthou’s  policy 
was  the  reaction  of  the  majority  of  France’s  existing  allies  towards 
Germany’s  recovery  of  strength  in  so  far  as  they  were  sensitive  to  it. 
For  in  this  matter  Czechoslovakia,  whose  reaction  has  been  described 
above,  was  in  a  minority  of  one  in  taking  Germany’s  resurgence  as 
tragically  as  it  was  taken  by  France  herself.  The  other  three  countries 
in  question  all  seem  to  have  dallied,  at  one  time  or  another,  with  the 
idea  of  making  their  own  arrangements  with  the  resurgent  Power. 

In  order  to  understand  this  at  first  sight  inexplicable  insouciance, 
it  has  to  be  borne  in  mind  that,  while  the  triumph  of  National 
Socialism  in  Germany  placed  Czechoslovakia  under  pressure  from  the 
outset,  the  first  effect,  for  each  of  the  three  other  countries,  was  to 
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relieve  it  of  some  otiier  pressure  to  which  it  had  previously  been 
subject.  Poland,  for  example,  was  released,  by  Herr  Hitler’s  complete 
reversal  of  the  philo-Russian  policy  of  the  Weimar  Republic,  from 
that  menace  of  a  Russo-German  encirclement  which  had  been  over¬ 
shadowing  her  ever  since  the  conclusion  of  the  Treaty  of  RapaUo 
and  it  is  probable  that,  at  any  other  time  since  then,  the  Poles  would 
have  been  just  as  prompt  to  accept  the  offer  which  was  now  tendered 
to  them  by  Herr  Hitler — supposing  that  this  offer  had  been  antici¬ 
pated  by  Dr.  Bruning  or  by  Dr.  Stresemann.^  Again,  the  secession  of 
Russia,  in  the  face  of  the  militant  hostility  of  ‘the  Third  Reich  from 
the  revisionist  to  the  anti-revisionist  camp  released  Rumania  at  last, 
in  fact  if  not  in  form,  from  the  obstinately  maintained  refusal  of  the 
Soviet  Government  to  recognize  the  Rumanian  title  to  Bessarabia.^ 
And  the  more  gradual  alienation  of  Italy  from  Germany  in  the  course 
of  the  year  1934  brought  with  it  a  corresponding  diminution  of  the 
post-w^ar  Italian  pressure  upon  Jugoslavia  in  the  Adriatic.^  Hence, 
Jugoslavia  and  Rumania  and  Poland,  unlike  Czechoslovakia,  each 
actually  benefited  indirectly,  at  a  certain  stage,  from  the  change  of 
regime  and  temper  and  pohcy  in  Germany;  and  Jugoslavia  and 
Rumania  took  advantage  of  this  relief  in  order  to  luxuriate  in  their 
intransigence  towards  Hungarian  irredentism,^  while  Poland  took 
advantage  of  it  in  order  to  pay  off  some  old  scores  against  a  hard- 
pressed  Czechoslovakia.® 

In  fact,  the  first  reaction  of  these  four  countries  towards  the  change 
in  Germany  was  not  auspicious  for  Monsieur  Barthou’s  project  of 
marshalling  an  all-inclusive  anti-German  front ;  and  there  were  cer¬ 
tain  other  considerations  which  were  actually  inclining  these  former 
French  satellites  towards  arriving  at  positive  understandings  with 
Germany  which  would  be  in  direct  opposition  to  the  French  states¬ 
man’s  policy.  In  the  economic  field,  aH  three  countries  stood  to  gain 
greatly  by  entering  into  commercial  agreements  with  Germany  if 

^  See  the  Survey  for  1920-3,  pp.  30-1 ;  the  Survey  for  1933,  pp.  183-6. 

^  On  this  point  see  p.  328  above. 

^  See  the  Survey  for  1920-3,  Part  III,  section  (ii)  (4);  the  Survey  for  1924, 
Part  I  C,  section  (vii);  the  Survey  for  1926,  p.  156  n.,  159  n.;  the  Survey  for 
1927,  pp.  297-300. 

^  See  footnote  on  pp.  328-9,  above  and  section  D  (ii),  pp.  557  seq^y.,  below. 

®  Jugoslavia  and  Enmania  remained  equally  intransigent  towards  Bulgarian 
irredentism ;  but  in  this  case  their  intransigence,  even  on  such  a  capital  point, 
did  not  stand  in  the  way  of  a  marked  improvement  in  the  general  cordiality  of 
their  respective  relations  with  their  irredentist  neighbour.  See  section  D  (i) 
below. 

®  It  would  be  rash  to  assume  that  these  scores  were  imaginary  or  fictitious. 
In  the  post- War  friction  between  Poland  and  Czechoslovakia,  the  aggression 
had  by  no  means  been  all  on  one  side. 
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these  were  attainable ;  and  the  Jugoslav-German  commercial  negotia¬ 
tions,  which  were  opened  at  Belgrade  on  the  15th  March,  1934,  duly 
resulted  in  the  signature  of  a  commercial  treaty  on  the  1st  May.  In 
Poland,  .which  was  Germany’s  direct  neighbour,  and  even  in  Jugo¬ 
slavia,  which  would  become  her  direct  neighbour  in  the  event  of  a 
Gleichschaltung  of  Austria,  economic  considerations  were  no  doubt 
outweighed  by  political ;  and  here  an  exaggerated  estimate  of  their 
military  strength  may  have  betrayed  both  these  fledgeling  Powers 
into  contemplating  dangerous  courses.  In  both  Jugoslav  and  Polish 
minds,  the  growing  impatience  at  being  the  satellites  of  France  seems 
to  have  gone  hand  in  hand  with  a  belief  that  Poland  or  Jugoslavia 
(as  the  case  might  be)  had  now  become  strong  enough  to  make  her 
friendship  or  hostility  a  question  of  serious  moment  to  Germany,  and 
thus  to  enable  the  parvenue  Power  to  come  to  an  understanding  with 
the  resurgent  Power  on  favomable  terms. 

To  an  outside  observer  such  notions  (if  Pohsh  and  Jugoslav  and 
Rumanian  statesmen  were  really  to  be  credited  with  them)^  might 
seem. rather  naively  optimistic.  Supposing  that  Germany  were  really 
to  succeed  in  overawing  the  three  West-European  Powers  into 
passivity  and  then  dealing  a  'knock-out  blow’  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
it  was  surely  evident  that,  after  that,  she  would  hold  every  one  of  the 
'successor-states  ’  at  her  mercy.  Poland,  as  it  was,  was  already  almost 
as  dangerously  exposed  to  attack  by  a  rearmed  Germany  as  was 
Czechoslovakia;  Jugoslavia  would  find  herself  in  as  hopeless  a 
strategic  position  if  Germany  were  to  absorb  Austria  and  join  hands 
with  Hungary ;  and  even  Rumania  was  weU  within  the  reach  of 
Germany’s  arm.  What,  then,  would  happen  to  these  three  countries 
if  ever  Germany  became  mihtarily  dominant  in  Central  and  Eastern 
Europe  ?  Perhaps  they  would  not  even  then  have  to  fear  the  com¬ 
plete  partition  and  extinction  which,  in  such  circumstances,  might  be 
the  fate  of  Czechoslovakia;  and  the  territorial  losses  which  would  be 
imposed  upon  them  might  even  be  set  off  by  territorial  compensations 
in  other  directions — ^for  Poland  and  Rumania  at  the  expense  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  for  Jugoslavia  at  the  expense  of  Italy.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  the  minimal  territorial  losses  which  they  would  have  to  expect 
would  be  serious  enough ;  for  Poland  would  certainly  have  to  retro¬ 
cede  to  Germany  at  any  rate  the  Corridor  and  Pohsh  Upper  Silesia, 
while  Rumania  and  Jugoslavia,  as  well  as  Czechoslovakia,  might 

^  The  evidence  for  a  G-ennanophil  trend  of  policy  was  much  less  strong  and 
clear  in  Jugoslavia  than  it  was  in  Poland,  while  in  Rumania  the  success  of 
Monsieur  Titulescu  in  maintaining,  or  recovering,  his  ascendancy  could  be 
taken  as  an  indication  that  in  this  country  the  Prancophil  trend  was  still 
prevalent. 
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have  to  pay  their  territorial  toll  to  the  demands  of  Magyar  irre- 
dentism.^ 

These  possible  penalties  of  playing  Germany’s  game  were  so 
ohvions  to  any  open-eyed  student  of  international  affairs,  and  so 
odious  to  the  nations  from  whom  they  were  to  be  exacted,  that  in 
Polish  and  Jugoslav  and  Rumanian,  as  well  as  Czechoslovak,  minds 
they  might  have  been  expected  far  to  outweigh  all  the  other  con¬ 
siderations  put  together — ^the  irritation  against  France,  the  hostility 
to  Italy  or  Russia,  the  confidence  of  these  young  national  states  in 
their  own  callow  strength,  and  the  calculation  that  closer  economic 
relations  with  Germany  would  prove  to  be  good  business.  The 
Polish  and  Jugoslav  statesmen  who  were  showing  signs,  at  this  time, 
of  veering  towards  Germany  and  steering  away  from  France  might 
perhaps  have  retorted  to  a  British  critic  that  the  optimism  of  which 
he  was  accusing  them  was  at  any  rate  no  more  naive  than  his  own 
alarmist  estimate  of  'the  Third  Reich’s’  ambitions,  and  of  her  ability 
to  achieve  them.  They  might  have  argued  that  the  notion  of  Ger¬ 
many’s  being  either  eager  or  able  to  attack  the  Soviet  Union  and  deal 
it  a  'knock-out  blow’  was  quite  as  fantastic  as  the  notion  that,  in 
such  an  event,  either  Poland  or  Jugoslavia  would  be  able  to  put  a 
spoke  in  Germany’s  wheel.  It  was  no  doubt  true  that  'the  Rosenberg 
plan’,  as  endorsed  in  Mein  Xampf,  could  not  be  taken  at  its  face 
value  as  a  sure  indication  of  Herr  Hitler’s  policy  now  that  he  was  in 
ofllce.  Yet,  even  if  this  retort  were  cogent  in  itself,  it  seems  unlikely 
that  it  can  have  represented  the  real  calculations  of  the  statesmen  of 
the  successor-states  ’,  who  hitherto  had  shown  themselves  prone  to 
exaggerate  and  not  to  minimize  the  dangers  besetting  their  respective 
countries.  We  can  hardly  suppose  that  Polish  and  Jugoslav  observers 
were  inclined  to  discount  Germany’s  apparent  resurgence  as  a  piece 
of  bluff.  Some  further  explanation  seems  to  be  required  for  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  spectacle  of  the  Pohsh  mouse  deliberately  putting  his  head 
into  the  German  cat  s  mouth  at  the  moment  when  this  redoubtable 
mouser  was  patently  growing  a  new  crop  of  teeth ;  and  this  explana¬ 
tion  might  perhaps  emerge  from  a  consultation  between  the  historian 
and  the  psychologist. 


^  It  would  have  been  difiacult,  almost  to  tke  point  of  impossibility  for 
German  diplomacy  to  purchase  Hungary’s  whole-hearted  support  except  at 
the  price  of  committing  itself  to  some,  at  least,  of  Hungary’s  territorial  claims 
upon  Rumama.  Towards  Jugoslavia,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Magyar  irre- 
dentists  might  conceivably  rest  content  with  the  recovery  of  aright  of  way  to 
the  Adriatic  coast  without  insisting  upon  any  retrocession  of  territory.  Here, 
therefore,  the  task  of  German  diplomacy  was  easier ;  and  it  is  possible  that  the 
Jugoslav  Government  had  been  given  to  understand  that  Germany  would  not 
support  any  Hungarian  territorial  claims  upon  Jugoslavia. 
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The  historian  would  point  out  that  the  'post-war  successor-states’ 
in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  could  not  expect  to  enjoy,  de  facto 
and  en  permanence,  that  plenitude  of  sovereign  independence  that 
had  been  conferred  upon  them  juridically  in  the  Peace  Treaties  on 
the  pattern  of  the  sovereignty  that  had  actually  been  exercised,  by 
the  Great  Powers  of  the  Western  World,  during  the  four  centuries 
ending  in  1914.  As  plenarily  sovereign  independent  states,  these 
'successor-states  ’  were  not  viahles ;  and  the  fateful  question  for  their 
destiny  lay  in  the  choice  between  the  two  possible  ways  in  which 
their  inevitable  '  mediatization  ’  might  be  accomplished.  Either  they 
might  surrender  their  untenable  title  to  sovereignty  voluntarily  and 
partially,  in  a  non-revolutionary  way  and  on  an  equal  footing  with 
their  older  and  stronger  neighbours,  by  throwing  themselves  into  a 
victorious  effort  to  build  up,  out  of  pooled  sovereign  rights,  a  work¬ 
able  collective  international  order ;  or  alternatively  they  would  lose 
their  sovereignty  in  a  more  old-fashioned  and  familiar  way  through 
being  annexed  or  enslaved  by  some  aggressive  Great  Power  on  the 
war  path.^  At  this  point  the  psychologist,  taking  up  the  tale,  might 
suggest  that  it  was  actually  easier  for  the  nations  concerned  to 
reconcile  themselves  to  a  brutal  and  drastic  curtailment  of  their 
sovereignty  on  traditional  lines,  than  to  a  gentle  modification  of  it 
in  the  novel  shape  of  the  collective  system.  Eor,  to  backward  and 
untutored  minds,  the  novelty  and  subtlety  of  the  collective  idea 
might  prove  to  be  an  insuperable  stumbling-block  which  would 
prevent  them  from  ever  considering  it  on  its  merits,  whereas  the  habit 
of  ages  would  incline  them  to  bow  their  necks  to  brute  force  as  soon 
as  this  confronted  them  again  in  overwhelmingly  superior  strength. 
On  this  showing,  the  psychologist  might  interpret  the  outward  be¬ 
haviour  of  the  Central  and  East  European  'successor-states’  in  1934 
as  evidence  of  a  subconscious  resignation  to  the  inevitability  of  a 
coming  German  hegemony  in  the  souls  of  nations  which  had  faded 
to  rise  to  that  ideal  of  a  collective  pooling  of  sovereignty  which  was 
their  only  practicable  alternative  destiny. 

^  The  situation  of  the  Central  and  East  European  ‘successor -states’  after  the 
G-eneral  War  of  19 14-18  may  he  compared  with  that  of  the  minor  states  of 
Germany  after  the  General  War  of  1792-1815.  In  this  case,  likewise,  the  per¬ 
manent  retention  of  a  plenary  sovereignty  was  not  a  practical  possibility ;  the 
minor  states  of  Ge^rmany  had  the  choice  between  making  a  success  of  the  new¬ 
fangled  German  Confederation  or  else  being  swallowed  by  Prussia ;  and,  after 
failing  to  make  the  moderate  sacrifice  of  sovereignty  that  was  involved  in  the 
former  alternative,  they  acquiesced  tamely  in  the  latter.  In  1934  it  looked  as 
though  Poland  and  Jugoslavia  and  Kumania  might  be  destined  to  be  the 
Saxony  and  Bavaria  and  Wiirttemberg  of  the  twentieth  century,  and  Czecho- 
slovalda  perhaps  the  Hanover ! 
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It  is  at  any  rate  a  fact  that,  in  all  these  countries  in  the  year  1934, 
a  temper  reigned  which  displayed  itself  in  a  passionate  refusal  of 
those  minimal  sacrifices  of  soYereignty  which  were  manifestly  neces¬ 
sary  if  the  coUectiTe  system  was  to  siirYiYe.  A  case  in  point  is  Poland’s 
unilateral  repudiation  of  her  minorities  protection  treaty  at  the  six¬ 
teenth  session  of  the  League  of  iSTations  Assembly^  The  immediate 
motiYe  for  this  action  may  be  found,  no  doubt,  in  a  determination  to 
make  sure  that  the  Soviet  Union  should  have  no  handle  against 
Poland  on  the  League  Council,  of  which  the  Soviet  Union  was  on  the 
point  of  becoming  a  permanent  member.  Yet,  to  any  one  who  was 
not  m  a  subconsciously  suicidal  mood,  this  consideration  must  have 
appeared  trivial  by  comparison  with  the  fact  that  Poland,  in  uni¬ 
laterally  denouncing  one  part  of  the  '  post-war  ’  treaty  structure,  was 
opening  the  way  for  Germany  to  destroy,  by  the  same  method,  the 
entire  juridical  foundation  on  which  Polonia  Rediviva  was  estab- 
hshed.  A  similar  impression  is  made  by  the  equally  passionate 
fanaticism  with  which  the  Little  Entente,  under  the  lead  of  Monsieur 
Titulescu,^  repeatedly  inveighed,  during  the  year  1934,  against  the 
idea  of  even  an  agreed  and  pacific  revision  of  the  territorial  chapters 
of  the  Peace  Treaties.  No  doubt,  for  all  states  everywhere  at  all 
times,  the  surrender  of  territory  wus  a  pecuharly  painful  sacrifice  f 
and,  no  doubt,  also,  if  once  revision  were  begun,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  be  certain  where  it  was  going  to  stop.  Yet,  in  thus  vehemently 
ruhng  out  the  prospect  of  any  voluntary  retrocession  of  territory 
whatsoever.  Monsieur  Titulescu  was  exposing  his  country  and  her 
alhes  to  the  far  greater  risk  of  forfeiting  their  independence  altogether ; 
for,  if  Article  19  were  wrongfully  expunged  from  the  Covenant  of  the 
League  of  Nations  by  the  unilateral  action  of  the  'satisfied’  states, 
it  was  certain  that  Articles  10  and  15  and  16  would  be  swept  away, 
sooner  or  later,  with  an  equal  high-handedness,  by  the  states  at  whose 
expense  the  territorial  Peace  Settlement  had  been  made: 

Nevertheless,  Monsieur  Titulescu’s  preference  for  the  greater  but 
remoter  risk,  over  the  lesser  but  more  immediate  risk,  was  manifest 
in  his  words  and  deeds.  In  October  1933  the  Rumanian  statesman 

J  See  section  E  (i)  (e)  of  this  part  of  the  present  volnme,  pp.  396-8. 

^  Monsieur  Titulescn’s  anti-revisionist  declarations  during  1934  can  be 
matched  by  corresponding  pronouncements  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Benes ;  but  it  may 
he  conj  ectured  that,  by  tMs  time,  the  Czech  statesman’ s  heart  was  no  longer  in  the 
role  which  he  stiU  dared  not  cease  to  play  (on  this  point,  see  pp.  331-2,  above). 

®  extreme  repugnance  to  the  cession  of  territory  was  a  legacy  from  the 
primitive  tribal  feeling  of  which  the  modern  Western  institution  of  Nationalism 
was^  a  revival.  The  Bolsheviks  had  been  notably  free  from  this  superstition 
during  the  early  years  of  their  tenure  of  power,  but  they  had  succumbed  to  it 
in  their  attitude  over  Bessarabia  and  they  were  completely  in  its  grip  in  1934. 
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paid  a  round  of  visits  to  Warsaw,  Sofia,  Angora,  Athens  and  Bel¬ 
grade^  and  declared,  at  the  end  of  it,  that  he  had  found  a  complete 
solidarity  of  aims  and  outlook  as  between  the  Little  Entente  and 
Poland.  Monsieur  Titulescu’s  statement  to  this  effect  at  Belgrade  on 
the  27th  October,  1933,  was  promptly  followed  by  a  speech  which 
Dr.  Benes  delivered  on  the  31st  of  the  same  month.  The  Czechoslovak 
statesman  intimated  that  his  Government  were  only  willing  to  consider 
making  an  economic  rapprochement  towards  Hungary  on  condition 
that  the  Magyars  refrained  from  all  further  agitation  for  treaty- 
revision,  and  this  demand  drew  a  sharp  rejoinder  from  the  Hungarian 
Foreign  Minister  on  the  10th  November.  On  the  lOth-1 1th  December, 
1933,  Monsieur  Titulescu  visited  Dr.  Benes  at  Kosice  in  Slovakia,  and 
there  broadcast  a  speech  in  which  he  denounced  the  'infamous  propa¬ 
ganda’  that  was  being  made  in  favour  of  territorial  treaty-revision ; 
declared  that  the  demand  for  territorial  revision  meant  war;  and 
added  that  Rumania  would  assist  Czechoslovakia  to  defend  her 
territorial  integrity  if  occasion  arose.  On  the  12th  December  General 
Gombos  retorted  that  Hungary  would  not  be  asking  for  revision  if 
she  were  contemplating  war.  On  the  Little  Entente  side,  treaty- 
revision  propaganda  was  denounced  once  again  in  the  joint  com¬ 
munique  on  the  meeting  of  the  Permanent  Council  of  the  Little 
Entente  which  was  held  in  Zagreb  on  the  22nd-23rd  January,  1934. 
Thereafter,  in  the  Parliament  at  Belgrade  on  the  12th  March,  1934, 
the  Jugoslav  Foreign  Minister,  Monsieur  Jevti6,  declared  that  any 
attempt  to  restore  the  Hapsburg  Dynasty  in  Austria  or  Hungary 
would  lead  to  bloodshed ;  and  in  the  Parliament  at  Bucarest,  on  the 
4th  April,  Monsieur  Titulescu  declared  his  disHke,  and  rejection,  of 
both  the  Hungarian  and  the  Italian  brand  of  revisionism  (while  at 
the  same  time  drawing  a  pointed  distinction  between  the  Italian 
brand,  which  was  merely  abstract  and  wrong-headed,  and  the 
Hungarian,  which  was  concrete  and  criminal).  To  this,  a  speaker  in 
the  Hungarian  Upper  House  replied  on  the  5th  April  by  denying  the 
moral  validity  of  a  treaty  which  had  been  imposed  instead  of  being 
negotiated.  On  the  16th-19th  April  Monsieur  Titulescu  visited  Paris 
to  impress  his  point  of  view  upon  Monsieur  Barthou  on  the  eve  of  the 
French  Foreign  Minister’s  departure  on  his  own  round  of  visits  to 
Central  and  East  European  capitals. 

Monsieur  Barthou  showed  his  mettle  by  grappling  first  with  Poland, 
who  was  the  most  powerful  of  the  existing  allies  of  France  and  at 
the  same  time  the  most  recalcitrant  of  them  all  towards  Monsieur 
Barthou’s  project  for  an  anti-German  grand  alliance.  His  visit  to 
^  See  Section  D  (i),  p.  524,  below. 
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Warsaw  lasted  from  the  22nd  to  the  24th  April,  1934 ;  and,  to  judge 
from  the  non-committal  language  of  the  final  communique,  the  results 
were  disappointing.  Monsieur  Barthou  consoled  himself  by  going  on 
from  Warsaw  to  Prague,  where  the  success  of  his  visit  on  the  26th- 
27th  April  *was  so  much  of  a  foregone  conclusion  that  the  visit  itself 
might  almost  appear  superfluous.  After  his  return  to  Paris  upon  the 
completion  of  this  first  part  of  his  itinerary,  Monsieur  Barthou  was 
visited  in  his  turn  by  Monsieur  Jevtic  on  the  10th- 13th  June.  This 
visit  was  followed,  on  the  18th-20th  June,  by  a  meeting  of  the 
Permanent  Council  of  the  Little  Entente  at  Bucarest ;  and  on  the 
last  day  of  this  meeting,  at  which  the  Little  Entente  reaffirmed  its 
veto  upon  a  Hapsburg  restoration,  Monsieur  Barthou  arrived  in 
Bucarest  on  the  first  stage^  of  the  second  part  of  the  itinerary  which 
he  had  undertaken.  On  this  visit  to  Bucarest  Monsieur  Barthou 
let  himself  go — ^whether  because  his  feelings  were  stirred  by  the 
magnetism  of  Monsieur  Titulescu’s  kindred  spirit,  or  because  he 
divined,  now  that  he  was  on  the  spot,  that  the  public  opinion  of 
Rumania  did  not  entirely  abound  in  Monsieur  Titulescu’s  sense  (a 
painful  discovery  which  might  well  stimulate  the  ‘Die-Hard’  French 
statesman  to  make  a  frantic  bid  for  the  retention  of  Rumania’s 
loyalty  to  the  cause  of  Franco-Rumanian  solidarity).  In  a  speech 
which  he  delivered  on  the  21st  June,  1934,  at  a  special  joint  session 
of  the  Rumanian  Senate  and  Chamber  of  Deputies,  Monsieur  Barthou 
addressed  his  audience  as  ‘My  dear  fellow-countrymen’  (an  allusion 
to  the  honorary  citizenship  of  Rumania  which  had  just  been  con¬ 
ferred  upon  him),  and  spoke  the  words : 

know  that,  if  a  square  centimetre  of  your  territory  is  touched,  France 

will  be  at  your  side. 

Prefaced,  as  it  was,  by  a  speech  from  Monsieur  Titulescu  himself 
on  the  text  of  ‘No,  no,  never’,  Monsieur  Barthou’s  uncompromising 
guarantee  of  the  ‘post-war’  territorial  status  quo  produced  consterna¬ 
tion  in  Hungary,^  annoyance  in  Italy  and  misgivings  in  France.  In 
a  second  speech  at  Bucarest  the  French  Foreign  Minister  drew  a 
dazzling  picture  of  pacts  which  stretched  ‘from  Prague  to  Angora’ 
and  which  created  a  zone  of  peace ;  but  a  sceptical-minded  French 

^  On  Ms  way  to  Bucarest  Monsieur  Barthou  had  broken  Ms  journey  at 
Vienna  on  the  19th  June,  1934,  and  had  there  discussed  the  economic  situation 
of  Austria  with  Dr.  Dollfuss. 

^  On  the  25th  June,  1934,  an  effigy  of  Monsieur  Barthou  was  publicly  burnt 
in  Budapest  during  a  demonstration  by  students ;  and  on  the  26th  the  Hun¬ 
garian  Prime  ]^Iinister  declared  that  Monsieur  Barthou’s  words  had  disappointed 
Hungary  of  her  hope  that  the  foreign  policy  of  Prance  was  based  not  on  bayo¬ 
nets  but  on  a  conception  of  justice. 
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public  was  moved,  by  Monsieur  Barthou’s  hyperboles,  to  ask  itself 
whether  the  anti-German  grand  alliance  was  not  being  bought  too 
dearly  at  the  price  of  these  unlimited  French  commitments.  Mean¬ 
while  the  indefatigable  disciple  of  Monsieur  Poincare  was  completing 
his  itinerary  by  the  payment,  on  the  24th-26th  June,  1934,  of  a  visit 
to  Belgrade,  where  he  was  Hkewise  honoured  at  a  joint  meeting 
of  both  Houses  of  Parliament — a  ceremony  which  gave  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Jugoslavia  an  opportunity  of  thanking  his  French  guest 
‘for  his  answer  to  those  who’  made  ‘economic  co-operation  in  Central 
Europe  conditional  upon  the  revision  of  frontiers’.  After  this 
Monsieur  Barthou  returned  to  Paris,  where  he  was  visited  by  Mon¬ 
sieur  Tatarescu,  the  Rumanian  Prime  Minister  of  the  day,  on  the 
12th  July,  1934,  and  by  Monsieur  Titulescu  on  the  31st  August. 

These  French  official  visits  to  Warsaw,  Prague,  Bucarest  and 
Belgrade — and  Czechoslovak,  Rumanian  and  Jugoslav  official  visits 
to  Paris — ^in  the  later  months  of  1933  and  the  earher  months  of  1934 
had  their  counterpart  in  a  parallel  series  of  comings  and  goings 
between  the  capitals  of  the  ‘dissatisfied’  countries.  For  example,  in 
October  1933  the  Hungarian  Prime  Minister  and  Foreign  Minister, 
General  Gombos  and  Monsieur  de  Kanya,  broke  their  journey  at 
Sofia,  on  their  return  from  a  visit  to  Angora  for  the  signature,  on  the 
22nd  of  that  month,  of  an  instrument  prolonging  for  a  further  five 
years  the  existing  Hungaro-Turkish  Neutrality,  Conciliation  and 
Arbitration  Treaty.  King  Boris  of  Bulgaria  was  in  Berlin  on  the  28th 
February-3rd  March,  1934;  and  the  Bulgarian  Prime  Minister  also 
paid  his  respects  there,  as  well  as  at  Paris  and  at  London,  in  the  April 
of  the  same  year,  before  breaking  his  homeward  journey  at  Budapest 
on  the  26th  April  (the  date  of  Monsieur  Barthou’s  arrival  at  Prague).^ 
Thereafter  Budapest  received  two  visits  from  German  statesmen: 
from  General  Goring  on  the  24th  May,  1934,  and  from  Herr  von 
Papen  (who  was  now  Herr  Hitler’s  Envoy  Extraordinary  at  Vienna)^ 
on  the  28th  September.  A  visit  which  General  G5mbos  paid  to 
Warsaw  on  the  19th-21st  October,  1934,  ought  perhaps  to  be  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  same  context,  in  view  of  Poland’s  virtual  secession,  by 
this  time,  from  the  French  camp.  On  this  occasion  General  Gombos 
signed  nothing  but  an  innocuous  convention  for  the  promotion  of 
intellectual  co-operation  between  Hungary  and  Poland;  but  at  the 
same  time  it  was  agreed  to  set  up  a  committee  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  Polono-Hungarian  commercial  relations;  and  Marshal 
Pilsudski  was  reported  to  have  intimated  to  his  Magyar  visitor  his 
unwillingness  to  involve  Poland  in  any  further  political  commitments 

^  See  p.  348,  above.  ^  See  Section  C  (i),  pp.  479-80,  below. 
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(a  communication  wMcli,  for  General  GOmbos,  must  have  taken  some 
of  the  sting  out  of  the  late  Blonsieur  Barthou’s  pronouncements  at 
Bucarest  four  months  before). 

At  iBrst  glance,  these  counter-demonstrations  might  appear  almost 
pathetically  unequal  to  Monsieur  Barthou’s  impetuous  triumphal 
progress ;  yet  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  veteran  Erench  states¬ 
man’s  abrupt  and  violent  end  came  in  time  to  save  him  from  dis¬ 
illusionment  over  the  results  of  his  valiant  efforts.  As  has  been 
suggested  above,  the  real  state  of  feeling  in  the  Central  and  East 
European  ‘successor-states’  could  not  be  gauged  by  the  ostensible 
cordiality  mth  which  Monsieur  Barthou  was  welcomed  in  their 
capitals.  The  actual  effect  of  his  activities  could  only  be  measured 
by  the  extent  of  his  eventual  success  in  inducing  these  existing  allies 
of  France  to  do  those  things  which  they  would  have  to  do — and  leave 
undone  those  things  which  they  would  have  to  leave  undone — ^in 
order  to  bring  Monsieur  Barthou ’s  dream  of  an  anti-German  grand 
alliance  into  the  realm  of  practical  pohtics.  For  a  mundane  politician 
the  dream  was  ambitious ;  for,  in  times  past,  it  had  required  a  prophet 
to  coax  the  lion  and  the  lamb  into  lying  down  together,  and  a  god 
to  hitch  his  chariot  to  a  team  of  pards ;  and  the  feat  of  coachmanship 
which  Monsieur  Barthou  was  attempting  was  even  more  bizarre  than 
the  legendary  miracle  of  the  triumphant  Dionysus.  The  wild  beasts 
whom  the  French  virtuoso  was  proposing  to  drive  in  double  harness 
were  not  even  carnivores  of  a  uniform  species.  He  was  undertaking 
to  yoke  a  Russian  vulture  to  a  Polish  eagle,  and  a  Lion-of-Saint-Mark 
to  a  Jugoslav  unicorn;  and  nothing  short  of  success  in  this  pair  of 
tours  deforce  would  entitle  him  to  receive  the  victor’s  crown. 

Could  Monsieur  Barthou  induce  Poland  to  join  with  France  and 
Czechoslovakia  and  Russia  in  concluding  an  East-European  mutual 
assistance  pact  (with  or  without  German  participation)  ?  And  could 
he  induce  Jugoslavia  to  open  the  way  for  a  Franco -Italian  entente  by 
composing  her  own  quarrel  with  Italy  ?  Marshal  Pffsudski’s  negative 
answer  to  the  first  question  of  the  two  must  have  become  known 
to  Monsieur  Barthou,  hi  effect,  when  he  paid  his  visit  to  Warsaw  in 
April  1934,  though  it  was  not  until  after  Monsieur  Barthou’s  death 
and  the  turn  of  the  calendar  year  that  this  Polish  refusal  was  publicly 
made  explicit.^  The  answer  to  the  question  whether  Jugoslavia 
would  consent  to  make  her  indispensable  contribution  to  a  reconcili¬ 
ation  between  Prance  and  Italy  was  to  have  been  given  by  King 
Alexander  in  that  visit  to  Prance  which  was  cut  short,  on  the 

^  The  history  of  the  negotiations  for  an  East-European  Pact  will  be  dealt 
with  in  the  Survey  for  1935. 
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tkresJaold,  by  the  assassination  of  the  King  himself— and  the  inci¬ 
dental  kiUing  of  Monsieur  Barthou — on  the  9th  October,  1934,  when 
King  Alexander  landed  at  Marseilles. 

The  importance  of  this  frustrated  visit  illustrates  the  difficulty  that 
was  inherent  in  Monsieur  Barthou’s  uncompleted  task;  for  King 
Alexander’s  purpose  was  to  attempt,  in  co-operation  with  the  French 
Government,  to  close  the  formidable  breach  between  the  policies  of 
Jugoslavia  and  Rumania  on  the  one  hand  and  those  of  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  and  France  on  the  other  hand  which  had  been  opened, 
since  the  beginning  of  the  year  1933,  by  the  violent  explosion  of 
National  SociaUsm  in  Germany.  While  Czechoslovakia  was  now  at 
one  with  France  in  being  concerned  above  all  to  guard  against  a 
German  peril,  and  was  ready  to  make  common  cause  with  Italy  for 
this  purpose,  Jugoslavia  and  Rumania  were  still  obsessed  by  their 
quarrel  with  Magyar  irredentism  and  Itahan  revisionism. 

In  fact,  in  the  year  1934,  the  portent  of  Germany’s  resurrection  as 
an  armed  and  mihtant  Power  had  not  yet  come  to  dominate  the  inter¬ 
national  politics  of  the  whole  of  Europe ;  and  there  were  at  least  two 
regions  where  some  of  the  mice  could  still  be  seen  indulging  in  their 
‘post-war’  games.  One  such  region  was  South-Eastern  Europe — as 
wiU  appear  from  the  account,  which  is  given  in  a  later  chapter,^  of  the 
relations  between  Jugoslavia,  Italy  and  Hungary  both  before  and 
after  the  crime  of  the  9th  October,  1934.  Another  region  which  was 
behind  the  times  was  the  Balticum,  where  the  Lithuanians  were  . 
singularly  slow  to  awaken  to  the  fact  that  they  could  not  afford  to 
embark  upon  a  new  feud^  with  a  Germany  who  was  recovering  her 
strength  and  at  the  same  time  to  carry  on  their  old  feud  with  a  Poland 
who  was  now  ominously  gravitating  towards  the  German  camp. 

Even  in  these  two  sluggish  regions,  however,  the  year  1934  saw 
certain  constructive  achievements.  In  the  Balticum  the  outstanding 
positive  event  of  the  year  was  the  establishment  of  the  Baltic  Union® 
between  Lithuania  and  her  two  Baltic  neighbours  Latvia  and  Estonia. 
This  rapprochement  between  the  three  Baltic  states  was  made  possible 
by  Lithuania’s  tardy  relaxation  of  that  implacable  hostility  towards 
Poland  which  had  hitherto  deterred  Latvia  and  Estonia  from 
taking  Lithuania  into  partnership ;  and  this  change  in  Lithuania’s 
policy  was — ^hke  her  great  eastern  neighbour  Russia’s  rapprochement 

'  See  section  D  (ii),  below. 

“  The  Mstory  of  the  relations  between  Lithuania  and.  Germany  over  the 
Memelland,  wHcb  has  been  dealt  with  in  previous  volumes  (see  the  Survey  for 
1920-3,  Part  III,  section  (ii)  (3)  (e),  and  the  Survey  for  1932,  Part  IV,  section 
(iv)),  wOl  be  taken  up  again  in  the  Survey  for  1936. 

*  See  section  B  (ii),  below. 
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towards  France  and  entry  into  the  Leagne — a  direct  reaction  to  the 
triiimph  of  National  Socialism  in  Germany ;  for  Herr  Rosenberg  was 
a  Baltic  German  and  the  Balticnm  loomed  as  large  as  the  Ukraine 
in  the  Rosenbergian  gospel  of  the  Drang  nach  Osten.^  In  Sonth- 
Eastern  Europe  the  outstanding  positive  event  was  the  conclusion  of 
the  Balkan  Pact,  and  in  this  transaction  the  influence  of  a  reviving 
fear  of  Germany  can  scarcely  be  traced.^  The  immediate  object  of  the 
four  signatories — Turkey,  Greece,  Jugoslavia  and  Rumania — ^was  to 
arrange  for  a  mutual  insurance  against  the  irredentist  aspirations  of 
Bulgaria,  and  so  to  set  Turkey,  Greece  and  Jugoslavia  free  to  con¬ 
centrate  upon  defence  against  Italy, ^  and  Rumania  and  Jugoslavia 
free  to  concentrate  upon  defence  against  Hungary. 

In  its  outward  structure  the  new  Balkan  Group  resembled  the 
Little  Entente  (to  which  two  of  As  members  belonged)  in  being  a  ring 
of  'satisfied’  states  surrounding  a  'revisionist  ’  state  at  whose  expense 
their  own  present  satisfaction  had  been  obtained  at  the  Peace  Settle¬ 
ment.  In  spirit,  however,  the  younger  East-European  anti-revisionist 
alliance  was  happily  distinguished  from  its  model;  for,  while  the 
moral  gulf  between  the  Little  Entente  and  Hungary  was  still  as  wide 
in  1934  as  it  had  been  when  the  Little  Entente  was  founded  in  1920-1,^ 
the  outlook  for  a  reconciliation  between  Bulgaria  and  the  original 
members  of  the  Balkan  Group  was  distinctly  more  promising.  This 
pact  between  Bulgaria’s  four  Balkan  neighbours  had  arisen  out  of  a 
^  series  of  non-official  Balkan  Conferences®  in  which  the  Bulgarians  had 
participated ;  the  negotiation  of  the  pact  had  been  accompanied  by  a 
remarkable  improvement  in  the  relations  between  Bulgaria  and  Jugo¬ 
slavia  (the  neighbour  with  whom  Bulgaria  had  the  biggest  bone  to 
pick) ;  and  Bulgaria’s  refusal  to  become  a  party  to  the  pact  in  the  first 
instance  was  not  an  irrevocable  act  any  more  than  it  had  been  a  fore¬ 
gone  conclusion.  In  particular  the  Bulgaro -Jugoslav  detente  was  an 

^  Hence  Ms  name,  wMcli  would  have  laid  him  under  suspicion  of  being  a  non- 
Aryan  if  he  had  come  from  any  other  quarter  of  the  German-speaking  World 
except  the  Balticum. 

^  In  Lithuania,  apart  from  the  Memelland,  there  was  no  German  minority ; 
hut  although  Lithuania  Proper  was  thus — unlike  Latvia  and  Estonia — 
theoretically  beyond  the  pale  of  German  irredentism,  it  was  obvious  that,  in 
practice,  German  irredentist  ambitions  in  Latvia  and  Estonia  could  only  be 
satisfied  if  the  Lithuanian  corridor,  wMch  insulated  these  two  countries  from 
East  Prussia,  were  likewise  brought  under  German  control, 

^  See  section  D  (i)  below. 

^  For  the  abiding  fear,  in  these  countries,  of  possible  Italian  aggressive  in¬ 
tentions,  see  p.  330,  above. 

^  See  the  Survey  for  1920-S,  Part  III,  section  (ui)  (2). 

®  See  the  Survey  for  1930,  Part  II  B,  section  (ii);  the  Survey  for  1931,  Part 
III  B,  section  (i) ;  the  present  volume,  section  D  (i)  of  tMs  part. 
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auspicious  feature  in  the  situation  in  the  Balkans  which  unhappily 
had  no  counterpart  on  the  Middle  Danube. 

The  foregoing  survey  of  the  history  of  international  relations  in 
Europe  during  the  year  1934  would  be  incomplete  without  some 
reference  to  the  question  whether,  in  this  critical  year,  the  European 
states  were  moving  towards  another  war.  At  the  time  of  writing,  in 
the  May  of  1935,  the  only  genuine  light  on  this  momentous  question 
that  could  he  obtained  by  the  anxious  observer  of  events  was  to  be 
found  in  the  European  reactions  to  the  two  sensational  political 
crimes  with  which  this  year’s  annals  were  stained:  the  murder  of 
Dr.  DoUfuss  and  the  assassination  of  King  Alexander  (in  whose 
company  Monsieur  Barthou  also  lost  his  life).  These  two  crimes  of 
1934  were  comparable  to  the  assassinations  of  Sir  Lee  Stack  in  1924,^ 
General  Tellini  in  1923,2  and  the  Archduke  Franz  Ferdinand  and  hi’s 
wife  in  1914;  and,  when  these  comparisons  are  made,  it  becomes 
evident  that,  in  the  short  span  of  twenty  years,  a  great  and  en¬ 
couraging  advance  had  been  made  towards  safeguarding  Mankind 
against  the  old  danger  of  being  plunged  into  war  by  irresponsible 
pohtical  crimes  of  this  character.  The  sequels  to  the  two  crimes  of 
1934  were  advantageously  distinguished  from  the  sequels  to  the  three 
earlier  crimes  above  mentioned  in  two  ways.  In  the  first  place,  a 
much  greater  self-restraint  was  now  displayed  in  the  countries  which 
were  emotionally  affected;  and  in  the  second  place  an  international 
diplomatic  machinery  for  deahng  promptly  and  wisely  with  such 
emergencies  had  now  been  created  almost  ex  nihilo.  Here  was  a  bow 
in  the  cloud  which  even  the  most  cautious  and  sceptical-minded 
observer  might  permit  himself  to  take  as  a  good  omen.  If  it  was  true 
that  the  recrudescence  in  1934  of  an  anarchic  Nationalism  was 
partly  due  to  a  disappointment  with  the  apparent  inadequacy  of  the 
League’s  achievements,  it  was  not  less  true  that  the  League  now  gave 
proof  of  an  unexpected  effectiveness  as  a  means  of  coping  with  the 
crop  of  international  crimes  and  crises  which  sprang,  in  1934,  from 
the  sowing  of  the  frenzied  nationalists’  dragon’s-tooth  seed. 

See  tlie  Survey  for  1925,  vol.  i,  pp.  212  seqq. 

See  the  Survey  for  1920-3,  Part  III,  section  (iii),  (11). 
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B.  NORTH-EASTERN  EUROPE 

(i)  Relatioiis  between  the  U.S.S.R.  and  France  and  the  Admission  of 
the  U.S.S.R.  to  Membership  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

(a)  The  Reyeesae  of  the  Outlook  oe  the 
CoronmsT  Party  of  the  Soyiet  Ukioh 

The  admission  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  membership  of  the  League 
of  Nations,  with  a  permanent  seat  on  the  Council,  on  the  18th 
September,  1934,  was  an  epoch-making  event  in  the  history  of  the 
Union, ^  and  therefore  in  the  history  of  the  World,  of  which  the  Soviet 
Union  at  this  time  represented  so  large  a  part.^  This  international 
transaction  at  Geneva  completed  and  confirmed  and  avowed  a  change 
in  the  policy  of  the  Union  Communist  Party^  which  by  then  had 
been  in  progress  for  a  decade  (since  it  had  begun  immediately  after 
the  death  of  Lenin  on  the  21st  January,  1924);  and  this  change 
amounted,  in  its  cumulative  effect,  to  an  entire  reversal  of  the  pohcy 
which  the  Bolshevik  Prophet  and  his  Companions  had  beheved  in 
and  pursued  when  they  seized  dominion  over  the  derehct  domain  of 
the  former  Russian  Empire  in  a.d.  1917. 

The  immediate  motives  that  prompted  this  final  step  are  proclaimed 
by  the  date;  for  the  day  on  which  the  Soviet  Union  entered  the 
League  was  the  third  anniversary  of  the  Japanese  outbreak  in  Man¬ 
churia  on  the  night  of  the  18th-19th  September,  1931,^  and  it  was 
less  than  twelve  months  after  the  day  on  which  Germany  had  de¬ 
clared  her  intention  of  withdrawing  from  the  League — an  intention 
which  had  been  notified  to  the  Secretary-General  on  the  21st  October, 
1933.^  The  reaction  in  the  Soviet  Union  to  the  successive  erup- 

^  TTie  one  comparable  event  was  the  previous  recognition  of  the  Soviet 
Government  by  the  United  States  Government  on  the  17th  November,  1933 
(see  the  Survey  for  1933,  Part  IV,  section  vi). 

^  In  A.D.  1934  about  15-98  per  cent,  of  the  World’s  land-surface  and  8*12  per 
cent,  of  its  population  were  to  be  found  within  the  Soviet  Union’s  frontiers 
(League  of  Nations:  Statistical  Year  Booh  1933134).  The  percentage  of  land- 
surface  might  be  as  much  as  16  per  cent,  or  more  if  account  were  taken  of  all 
the  Arctic  islands  under  the  Soviet  flag. 

®  The  Bolshevik  or  Majoritarian  wing  of  the  former  Russian  Social-Demo¬ 
cratic  Party  had  been  metamorphosed  into  the  Russian  Communist  Party 
on  the  6th-8th  March,  1918,  and  this  into  the  Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet 
Union  in  May  1924.  ^  See  the  Survey  for  1931,  Part  IV,  section  (iii)  (5). 

^  See  the  Survey  for  1933,  pp.  306,  311  seqq. 
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tions  of  a  miKtant  nationalism  in  the  body  politic  of  each  of  the  two 
Great  Powers  that  flanked  the  Union’s  far-flimg  territory  has  been 
described  already  in  the  preceding  volume.i  In  order,  however, 
to  understand  the  full  imphcations  of  the  historic  transaction  of 
the  18th  September,  1934,  it  is  necessary  to  go  back  behind  the 
events  which  gave  the  final  impulsion,  and  to  examine  the  deeper 
causes  of  a  movement  which  had  taken  some  ten  years  to  reach  this 
culmination. 

When,  some  seventeen  years  before,  the  revolutionary  Lenin  and 
his  companions  had  made  themselves  masters  of  the  wreckage  of  the 
former  Russian  Empire,  their  policy  had  been  governed  by  two 
fundamental  behefs :  one  inherited  from  their  predecessor  and  oracle 
Earl  IVlarx,  and  the  other  thrust  upon  them  by  the  international 
situation  of  the  moment.  The  traditional  belief  was  that  the  Socialist 
revolution,  which  was,  €x  Jiy^ofh&si ,  ultimately  inevitable,  would  only 
achieve  its  destined  triumph  if  and  when  it  occurred  on  a  world-wide 
range  or,  at  any  rate,  swept  sunultaneously,  in  a  continuous  wave, 
over  aU  the  principal  industrial  countries  of  the  day.^  The  belief 
suggested  by  the  momentary  situation  in  1917  was  that  this  world¬ 
wide  revolution  was  imminent,  thanks  to  the  deadly  wounds  which 
the  Capitalist  countries  had  been  inflicting  upon  the  whole  Capitalist 
body  social  through  their  internecine  war  with  one  another. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  attitude  of  Lenin’s  Companions  towards  the 
World-Revolution  was  not  unlike  that  of  the  first  generation  of 
Christians  towards  the  Last  Judgement;  and  whether  there  be  an 
historical  connexion  or  not  between  the  outlooks  of  two  bands  of  men 
who  were  separated  by  nineteen  centuries  of  Time  and  by  a  vastly 
wider  gulf  of  spiritual  distance,®  it  is  at  any  rate  certain  that,  as  far  as 


\  The  Survey  for  1933,  pp.  174-83,  468,  and  630-44. 

-  ‘An  economic  coup  d’Mat  in  any  country  of  the  European  Continent  or 
even  in  the  whole  of  the  European  Continent  without  England  is  merelv  a 
tenipest  m  a  teacup  ’—Return  pronounced  by  Karl  Marx  on  the  31st  December, 
J^lorinsky,  World  Revolution  and  the  U.S.8.R.  (London 
1933,  Macmillan),  pp.  161-2).  ’ 

,  ,  resemblance  between  tbe  respective  atti¬ 

tudes  of  tbe  Early  Marxians  and  tbe  Early  Cbristians  was  tbe  ef  ect  of  an  histori¬ 
cal  connexion,  rather  than  tbe  effect  of  Chance  or  of  tbe  uniformity  of  human 
nature,  it  may  ^  observed  that  tbe  Marxian  creed  originally  took  shape  in  a 
society  whose  WeltansGliauung  was  not  only  of  Christian  origin  but  had  re¬ 
mained  predommantly  Christian  from  the  Dark  Ages  untH  the  eighteenth 
century  of  the  Christian  Era.  The  fundamental  tenet  of  Socialism~‘From 
each  accormng  to  his  abilities,  to  each  according  to  his  needs’ — ^was  a  genuine 
and  important  element  of  original  Christian  doctrine  (for  the  practice,  as  well 
as  preaching,  of  which,  we  have  the  unimpeachable  testimony  of  Julian  the 
Apostate);  and  although  this  moral  axiom  might,  of  course,  have  been  redis¬ 
covered  by  an  independent  act  of  intuition,  it  cannot  seriously  be  accounted 
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the  parallel  extended,  the  psychological  effect  was  the  same.  Like  the 
first  generation  of  Christians,  the  Companions  of  Lenin  felt  that  it 
would  he  inept,  and  indeed  frivolous,  to  spend  their  energies  upon 
erectmg  a  temporary  shelter  for  the  Church  of  the  Elect  within  the 
framework  of  a  wnrld  order  that  w^as  doomed  to  destruction  within 
the  next  few  months  or  years.  What  should  this  tiny  vanguard  of 
the  elect  be  doing  on  the  patch  of  ground  that  had  come  mto  then- 
hands  in  anticipation  of  the  supreme  event — the  universal  change — 
that  was  to  bring  the  whole  World,  and  all  Mankind,  within  the  ambit 
of  the  New  Kingdom  ?  Surely  they  ought  not  to  waste  their  time, 
and  abuse  their  privilege  of  being  in  the  forefront  of  the  movement, 
by  piling  up  on  this  cramped  and  hmited  site  a  structure  which  could 
neither  be  representative  of  the  dawning  aeon  nor  capable  of  surviving 
the  coUapse  of  the  surrounding  City  of  Destruction.  Surely,  rather, 
their  allotted  task,  at  this  end  of  an  age,  was  devoutly  to  await  the 
advent  of  an  overwhelming  transformation  to  which  they  were  bound 
to  look  forward  as  an  inevitable,  as  well  as  an  imminent,  event, 
whether  they  had  learnt  to  expect  it,  like  the  Early  Christians,  from 
an  act  of  God,  or,  like  the  Early  Marxians,  from  an  ineluctable  process 
of  Historical  Determinism.^ 

Indeed  the  Early  Marxian,  according  to  his  own  lights,  had  even 
less  excuse  than  the  Early  Christian  for  giving  any  hostages  to  the 
Fortune  of  an  expiring  age.  For  while  the  Christians,  like  the  strictly 
Orthodox  Jews,  felt  themselves  bound  to  leave  it  to  God  to  perform 
his  own  dynamic  work,  the  Marxians,  like  the  Jewish  Zealots  of  the 
first  century  of  the  Christian  Era  or  the  Primitive  Mushm  Jahids, 

for  on  this  hypothesis  when  it  occurs  in  a  creed  that  sprang  from  the  soil  of 
Christendom  and  not  from  that  of  China  or  India.  We  may  confidently  trace 
back  to  the  New  Testament  this  cardinal  doctrine  of  Karl  Mars,  as  well  as  his 
apocalyptic  scheme  of  world-history,  which  unmistakably  belongs  to  a  tradi¬ 
tion  known  to  have  been  derived  by  Christianity  and  Judaism  from  Zoro¬ 
astrianism.  On  this  showing,  we  may  diagnose  this  Marxian  Socialism  as  a 
genuine  abstract  of  Christianity — but  an  abstract  that  was  so  fragmentary 
and  jejune  that  it  had  become  a  ludicrous  travesty  of  its  great  original.  Mars 
had  taken  a  single  tenet  from  Christianity,  applied  it  exclusively  to  the 
material  plane  of  life  (ignoruag  or  denying  the  spiritual  plane),  and  followed 
Muhammad  in  reintroducing  the  vein  of  revolutionary  violence — the  Islamic 
‘  battling  on  the  war-path  of  God  ’ — ^which  may  have  been  implicit  in  the  earlier 
apocalyptic  tradition,  and  which  came  to  a  fatal  harvest  in  the  Jewish  Zealot- 
ism  of  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  Era,  but  which  had  left  only  very  slight 
vestiges  of  itself  in  the  text  of  the  New  Testament  or  in  the  ethos  of  the  Primi¬ 
tive  Christian  Church. 

^  This  Marxian  divinity,  ‘Historical  Determinism’,  was  of  the  same  species 
as  those  primitive  preanthropomorphic  divinities  of  the  old  Roman  religion — 
Portuna,  Sors,  Robigo,  Pebris,  and  the  rest — ^which  appear  to  have  been  the 
sole  content  of  the  native  Italic  religious  imagination  before  Ancient  Italy 
came  under  the  successive  influences  of  Hellenism  and  Christianity. 
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were  less  logical  in  feeling  themselves  bound,  just  as  stringently,  to 
take  the  sword  in  order  to  help  with  their  own  hands  in  the  attainment 
of  an  end  which  they  regarded  as  inevitable  by  a  Power  which  they 
beheved  to  be  omnipotent. 

Yet  the  first  chapter  in  the  history  of  Marxism,  like  the  first  chapter 
in  the  history  of  Christianity,  saw  the  eclipse  of  the  apocal5rptic  vision, 
and  with  it  the  disappearance  of  the  corresponding  state  of  mind ; 
and  in  both  cases  the  consequence  was  a  change  of  emphasis.  While 
the  dogma  of  a  coming  millennium  was  jealously  guarded  in  the 
theological  treasure-house  of  the  Faith,  the  energies  of  the  Church 
were  diverted  almost  completely  from  preparations  for  an  imminent 
advent  of  the  great  oecumenical  change  to  the  daily  round  and  com¬ 
mon  task  of  ‘  serving  tables  ’  in  the  temporary  dwelling-place  which 
the  Church  had  foimd  for  herself  in  an  unregenerate  World.  This 
transformation  of  the  Marxian  Church  in  Russia  has  been  described 
as  follows,  at  the  end  of  a  close  study,  by  an  acute  and  objective- 
minded  observer ; 

If  we  attempt  to  take  a  bird’s-eye  view  of  the  entire  course  of  Soviet 
foreign  relations  from  1917  to  the  beginning  of  1933,  and  also  of  the 
leading  ideas  which  underlie  it,  we  are  confronted  with  a  curious  situa¬ 
tion.  We  see  the  ^adual,  painful,  but  unmistakable  transformation  of 
a  group  of  professional  revolutionaries  who,  by  an  extraordinary  con¬ 
currence  of  economic,  social,  andpohtical  factors,  found  themselves  at  the 
head  of  a  vast  empire.  They  began  by  being  the  knights-errant  of  world 
revolution  and  they  have  become  the  artisans  of  the  vast,  if  somewhat 
prosaic,  tasks  of  constructing  from  the  raw  material  of  a  desperately 
poor  and  backward  nation  the  great  industriahzed  socialist  common¬ 
wealth  of  the  future.  The  turning-point  in  this  process  of  transformation 
is  the  adoption  of  Stalin’s  doctrine  of  ‘socialism  in  a  single  country’. 
These  builders  of  factories  and  plants,  these  matter-of-fact  leaders  in 
the  colossal  project  of  large-scale  collective  farms,  these  Communist 
tribunes  who  have  banned  religion  as  a  vulgar  superstition,  owe  aUegi- 
anee  to  the  revolutionary  doctrines  of  Marx,  Engels,  and  Lenin.  Their 
doctrines  have  been  revised  and  readjusted  in  order  to  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  of  a  new  order  of  things,  but  there  is  still  a  wide  and,  it  would 
appear,  an  unbridgeable  gap  between  the  practical  politics  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  the  teachings  of  Communism.’- 

In  1917  the  Russian  Communists  who  had  swooped  down  upon 
the  vacant  site  of  the  vanished  Russian  Empire  regarded  their  prize 
with  contempt,  as  a  rubbish-heap  which  was  of  no  value  in  itself. 
They  set  store  by  their  capture  of  it  simply  because  of  the  amount 
of  mflammable  matter  that  it  contained;  for  they  reckoned  that, 
when  once  they  had  set  this  Russian  wreckage  afight  with  the  flame 
of  their  revolutionary  torches,  the  conflagration  would  immediately 
’  Florinsky,  of.  cif.,  pp.  248-51. 
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spread  over  the  World,  and  would  devour  the  factories  and  palaces 
and  temples  of  Europe  and  Asia  and  perhaps  even  America  in  the 
same  sheet  of  flame  that  would  be  consuming  the  refuse  deposited  in 
Russia  by  the  Gzardom.  When  the  world-enguMng  flames  had 
flickered  out,  then  the  time  would  come  for  laying  the  foundations 
of  the  new  oecumenical  Communist  social  structure ;  and  there  was 
no  reason,  either  in  logic  or  in  sentiment,  why  the  first  foundation- 
stone  should  be  laid  on  the  particular  spot  where  the  rouge  dragon 
and  pursuivants  of  Historical  Necessity  had  accidentally  found  their 
opportunity  of  committing  the  prehminary  act  of  ritual  incendiarism. 
Indeed  Lenin  and  his  Companions  had  no  particular  love  or  respect 
for  their  native  Russia.  On  a  priori  theoretical  gromids,  of  Christian 
or  perhaps  ultimately  Stoic  origin,  they  w^ere  convinced  cosmopolites ; 
and  this  initial  outlook  had  been  reinforced  by  their  personal  ex¬ 
perience  ;  for  the  fortune  of  their  war  against  the  Czardom  had  made 
them  almost  lifelong  exiles and  most  of  them  had  spent  the  greater 
part  of  their  exile  in  the  cities  of  Western  Europe.  With  a  counter- 
SlavopMl  snobbery  they  opened  their  eyes  wide  to  the  technological 
and  cultural  backwardness  of  Russia,  and  gloried  in  proclaiming  it. 
And  so,  after  their  revolutionary  conquest  of  Russia  in  1917,  they 
made  a  point — ^just  because  they  were  Russians  who  had  achieved 
honour  in  their  own  country — of  annoimcing,  with  ostentation,  that, 
as  soon  as  the  World-Revolution  spread  from  Russia  to  one  of  the 
advanced  countries  of  the  West,  the  head-quarters  of  the  Commu¬ 
nist  International  and  the  capital  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  would  be  transferred,  as  a  matter  of  course,  from  Moscow 
to  Berlin  or  whatever  the  capital  of  the  successfully  converted  Western 
country  might  be. 

In  anticipation  of  this  next  stage  in  the  World-Revolution,  the 
provisional  camping-ground  which  the  Marxian  Church  Militant  had 
acquired  on  the  site  of  the  former  Russian  Empire  was  laid  out  on  a 
system  which  would  be  capable  of  extension,  without  any  essential 
change  of  ground-plan,  from  this  limited  area  to  a  world-wide  range.^ 
Owing  to  the  feats  of  Muscovite  Imperialism  during  the  previous 
four  centuries,  the  domain  of  which  the  Bolsheviks  now  stood  pos¬ 
sessed  presented  a  fair  epitome  of  the  world  of  the  day — ^in  spite  of 
having  shed  the  fringe  of  Western  Christian  subject  territories  which 

^  ^  Lenin  went  to  live  in  exile,  outside  the  frontiers  of  Russia,  for  the  first 
time  in  1900;  and  he  spent  no  less  than  fifteen  years  abroad  out  of  the  seven¬ 
teen  years  that  passed  between  that  date  and  his  final  return  in  1917.  In 
this  respect,  Lenin  was  typical  of  the  Russian  revolutionary  sociahsts  of  his 
generation. 

^  See  the  Survey  for  1924,  Part  I  C,  sections  (i)  and  (ii)  (a). 
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the  Czardom  had  acquired  hy  conquest  since  the  reign  of  Czar  Peter 
the  Great.  Even  after  the  loss  of  this  Western  zone,  the  Bolsheviks’ 
heritage  from  the  Czardom  stUl  comprised  a  rich  variety  of  social  types : 
Russians  and  non-Russians;  sedentary  populations  and  nomads; 
urban  iudustrial  workers  and  peasants;  semi-Westernized  cosmo¬ 
politans  and  primitive  tribesmen.  The  Bolsheviks  were  as  ruthless 
as  the  Czars  had  been  in  seeking,  by  methods  of  barbarism,  to  impose 
upon  this  large  and  varied  sample  of  contemporary  Mankind  a  rigid 
uniformity  which  was  of  the  tyrants’  and  not  their  victims’  choosing. 
The  aspect  of  life  selected  for  this  Procrustean  treatment  was,  how¬ 
ever,  a  different  one.  The  Czars  had  pursued,  on  the  whole,  a  policy 
of  tolerance,  or  at  any  rate  of  laissez-faire,  in  dealing  with  their 
subjects’  social  customs  and  economic  institutions.  The  rmiformity 
which  they  had  been  concerned  to  impose  was  a  national  imiformity, 
and  their  tyranny  had  taken  the  form  of  a  forcible  ‘Russianization’. 
‘Communization’,  instead  of  ‘Russianization’,  was  the  form  of 
tyranny  which  the  Bolsheviks  had  at  heart;  and  they  were,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  more  atrocious  than  their  Imperial  predecessors  in  their  pursuit 
of  it ;  but  by  the  same  token  they  were  indifferent  in  the  matter  of 
nationality;  and,  whereas  the  Czars  had  been  socially  and  economically 
tolerant  instinctively  or  unwittingly,  the  Bolsheviks  were  nationally 
tolerant  deliberately^ — and  this  for  two  reasons. 

In  the  first  place,  they  were  anxious  not  to  provoke  defensive 
nationalist  movements  among  their  subjects  which  might  traverse, 
like  red  herrings,  the  trail  of  their  own  Communist  propaganda.  In 
the  second  place,  they  reckoned  that  their  calculated  generosity 
towards  national  idiosyncrasies  might  not  only  reconcile  to  the  Com- 
mimist  regime  the  formerly  oppressed  nationalities  who  had  passed 
under  their  dominion  from  that  of  the  Czardom,  but  might  also 
perhaps  attract  into  the  Communist  fold  the  brethren  of  these  Soviet 
citizens  whose  nationahty  was  still  being  persecuted  in  neighbouring 
countries.  Accordingly  the  Bolsheviks  proceeded  to  re-map  their 

"  For  a  detailed  inquiry  into  the  Bolshevik  attitude  towards  the  nationality 
problem,  see  H.  Kohn:  Der  Nationalismus  in  der  Sowjetunion  (Frankfurt-am- 
Main,  1932,  Societats-Verlag).  Stalin  himself  was  a  non-Eussian  from  the 
Caucasus,  and  he  was  one  of  the  pioneers  in  putting  the  pohcy  of  tolerance  into 
effect  after  the  Bolsheviks  had  made  themselves  masters  of  the  heritage  of 
the  Czardom.  One  of  Stalin’s  early  experiments  was  a  ‘Soviet  of  Nationahties’ 
in  which  the  whole  proletarian  population  of  the  Union  was  represented  accord¬ 
ing  to  nationalities  instead  of  being  represented  according  to  administrative 
districts,  wMle  aU  nationalities,  from  the  Great  Eussians  and  Ukrainians  to 
the  Buriats  and  Ossetes,  had  equal  representation — ^hke  the  states  of  the 
America,n  Union,  from  New  York  State  and  Texas  to  Nevada  and  Ehode 
Island,  in  the  Senate  at  Washington  (see  Beatrice  and  Sidney  Webb:  Soviet 
Communism,  a  New  Civilisation  f  (in  the  press)). 
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domain  into  an  elaborate  Merarcliy  of  federated  republics— witb  sub¬ 
ordinate  republics  inside  each  of  them,  and  autonomous  districts 
inside  those — ^which  did  justice,  and  often  more  than  justice,  to  the 
legitimate  national  claims  of  the  smaller  and  more  backward  nationa¬ 
lities  in  the  matter  of  administrative  and  cultural  self-expression. 
Although  the  Great  Russian  nation  was  proportionately  still  more 
preponderant  in  numbers  in  the  Soviet  Union  than  it  had  been  in 
the  vider  Russian  Empire,  the  Russian  Soviet  Federal  Socialist 
Republic  was  only  given  one  place — at  first  out  of  four  and  eventually 
out  of  seven — among  the  direct  constituents  of  the  Union;  the 
Russian  national  name  was  scrupulously  excluded  from  the  title  of 
the  Union  itself ;  in  the  drawing  of  the  internal  boundaries  between 
the  different  autonomous  territories  the  non-Russian  nationalities 
were  usually  given  the  benefit,  as  against  the  Russians,  wherever  it 
proved  impossible  on  practical  grounds  to  make  the  administrative 
boundaries  coincide  precisely  with  the  actual  lines  of  division  between 
the  peoples ;  and  two  of  the  direct  members  of  the  Union — ^namely 
the  Ukrainian  and  the  White  Russian  Soviet  Socialist  Repubhcs — 
were  ahurmgly  displayed  under  the  eyes  of  the  oppressed  Ukrainian 
and  White  Russian  subjects  of  Poland.^  In  fact,  the  non-Russian 
ex-subjects  of  the  Czardom,  who  had  been  looked  upon  by  tlie  Czars 
as  raw  material  for  Russianization,  were  seized  upon  by  the  Bol¬ 
sheviks  as  a  bait  for  expanding  the  original  Soviet  Union  into  a 
World-State,  on  a  non-Russian  basis,  which  was  to  enlarge  its  borders 
pari  passu  with  the  progress  of  the  World-Revolution.^ 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  structure  of  the  Soviet  Union  conformed  to 
the  demands  of  the  apocalyptic  vision  which  was  constantly  before  the 
eyes  of  Lenin  and  his  Companions  in  1917.  But  at  the  same  time  the 
sohd  construction  of  the  Uxiion,  even  on  this  potentially  oecumenical 
plan,  is  material  evidence  that  the  realization  of  the  founders’  world¬ 
revolutionary  expectations  was  being  delayed.  For  so  elaborate  and 
ingenious  a  structure  could  not  have  been,  and  in  fact  was  not,  built 
in  a  day ;  and,  in  the  building  of  it,  the  Bolsheviks  were  already 
changing  the  character  of  their  own  activity.  Instead  of  putting 
the  match  to  a  rubbish-heap  which  was  to  burn  a  whole  world  to 
cinders,  they  were  cultivating  a  garden  in  which  every  ticket-holder 

^  On  this  point,  see  the  Survey  for  1924,  pp.  177-9.  Por  the  consequent 
enaharrassment  of  Poland  at  the  prospect  of  the  Soviet  Union’s  admission  to 
membership  of  the  League,  and  for  the  step  which  the  Polish  G-overnment 
took  in  order  to  disembarrass  themselves,  see  pp.  395-8,  below. 

The  international  proletariat  will  not  lay  down  its  sword  until  Soviet 
Russia  has  become  a  Imk  in  the  federation  of  the  Soviet  Republics  of  the 
World  manifesto  issued  by  the  Second  Congress  of  the  Third  International. 
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wlio  presented  himself  in  the  conventional  Communist  wedding- 
garment  was  to  sit  in  comfort  under  a  collective  vine  and  fig-tree. 
But  this  was  no  longer  Alexander  setting  fixe,  in  a  Lyaean  rage,  to 
Persepolis ;  it  was  Candide  settling  down  after  having  sown  his  vdld 
oats. 

The  truth  was  that,  from  the  moment  when  they  came  into  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  Czardom's  heritage,  the  Bolsheviks  had  to  pit  their  own 
'ideology’  against  the  hard  facts  of  'Historical  Necessity’  in  the 
world  around  them,  in  which  they  had  deliberately  acquired  a  material 
stake ;  and  the  Goddess  of  their  academic  cult  now  maliciously  dis¬ 
played  to  them  the  wayward  countenance  of  the  Fortune  to  whom 
they  had  given  hostages.  '  Historical  Necessity  ’  lost  no  time  in  giving 
her  too  patronizing  votaries  a  humbling  intimation  that  she  did  not 
propose  to  run  on  the  rails  which  Marx,  her  self-appointed  hierophant, 
had  so  officiously  laid  down  in  front  of  her  formidable  driving-wheels. 
She  duly  appeared  as  a  creature  of  'the  Machine  Age’;  but  her 
epiphany  was  not  in  the  likeness  of  a  tram.  She  preferred  to  go  her 
way  in  the  fashion  of  an  erratically  driven  motor-omnibus^ — as 
though  to  prove  that,  even  in  these  mechanical  days,  'the  Spirit 
bloweth  where  it  listeth’. 

By  the  time  of  Lenin’s  death  on  the  21st  January,  1924,  little 
more  than  six  years  after  he  had  taken  his  place  in  the  seat  of  the 
Czardom,  both  of  the  assumptions  with  which  he  and  his  Companions 
had  started  in  1917  had  been  falsified  by  the  march  of  events.  In 
the  first  place,  the  General  War  of  1914—18  had  not  availed  to  bring 
about  the  downfall  of  the  Capitalist  regime  all  over  the  World.  There 
was  still,  no  doubt,  a  possibility  that  this  great  calamity  might  prove 
to  have  given  the  Capitahst  regime  a  shock  from  which  it  would  die 
in  the  long  run ;  it  was  also  possible,  and  perhaps  more  likely,  that 
the  particular  calamity  was  one  of  a  series,  not  yet  at  an  end,  which 
pointed  to  some  spiritual  malady,  deeper  seated  than  Capitalism,  in 
the  souls  of  which  the  Western  body  social  was  the  institutional 
tenement;  yet  it  was  nevertheless  evident,  by  1924,  that  in  the 
Western  World  the  Capitalist  regime  had  obtained  a  reprieve,  how¬ 
ever  short  the  respite  might  turn  out  to  be.  The  second  point  in 
which  the  Marxian  'ideology’  had  been  falsified  was  illustrated  by 
the  fact  that  in  1924  the  Soviet  Union  was  manifestly  still  a  going 
concern — ^which  it  had  no  business  to  be  according  to  the  orthodox 
Marxian  doctrine.  By  rights,  the  smoking  flax  ought  to  have  been 
quenched  as  soon  as  it  had  failed  to  set  the  World  ablaze ;  yet  here, 

^  In  fact,  the  experience  of  the  Bolsheviks  was  just  the  opposite  of  that  of 
the  young  man  in  Father  Konald  Knox’s  rhyme. 
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in  a  World  nnreYolntionized,  was  the  Russian  revolutionary  tinder 
still  smouldering  on  cheerfully.  Having  first  been  cheated,  by  the 
treachery  of '  Historical  Necessity ",  of  enjoying  the  world-wide  revolu¬ 
tion  which  had  appeared  to  be  within  their  grasp  in  1917,  the  Bol¬ 
sheviks  had  taken  a  double-edged  revenge  upon  their  Goddess  by 
cheating  her  in  their  turn.  They  had  victoriously  defended  their 
locally  successful  Communist  revolution  in  Russia  against  the  counter¬ 
attacks  of  a  world  of  Capitalist  enemies  who  had  bestirred  themselves 
to  stamp  the  fire  out  in  the  place  where  it  had  started ;  and  in  thus 
saving  their  own  handiwork  the  Bolsheviks  had  disproved  their  own 
Marxian  doctrine;  for,  according  to  Marx,  the  Capitalist  counter¬ 
revolutionaries  ought  now  to  have  succeeded,  in  their  turn,  in  tem¬ 
porarily  extinguishing  the  local  Communist  revolution  in  Russia, 
when  once  this  Russian  fire  had  failed  to  engulf  the  rest  of  the  World. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  these  vagaries  of '  Historical  Necessity  ’ 
disconcerted  Lenin  himself ;  for  that  extraordinary  genius  was  a  rare, 
or  perhaps  unique,  combination  of  an  abandoned  doctrinaire  and  a 
consummate  man  of  action.  Lenin  had  an  unerring  and  unfaihng 
intuition  of  the  next  practical  step  to  be  taken  in  any  given  situation ; 
and  his  Hegelian  dialectic  would  probably  have  led  him  to  a  con¬ 
structive  resolution  of  the  thesis  and  antithesis  in  the  controversy 
between  Trotsky  and  Stalin  which  broke  out  upon  the  Master’s  death. 
If  Lenin  had  deigned  to  Hsten  to  this  disputation  on  the  respective 
merits  of  Trotsky’s  'Permanent  Revolution’  and  Stahn’s  'Socialism 
in  a  Single  Country he  would  probably  have  snubbed  both  dis¬ 
putants — ^had  they  ventured  to  argue  in  his  presence — ^by  pointing 
out  to  Trotsky  that  a  protracted  world-revolution  could  not  be  carried 
on  except  from  some  weU-secured  base  of  operations,  and  reminding 
Stalin  of  his  own  admission  that  the  existence  of  a  Communist  state 
even  on  so  large  a  scale  as  the  Soviet  Union — ^would  always  remain 
precarious  so  long  as  the  rest  of  the  world  remained  unconverted.^ 
He  might  have  added  that  in  the  long  run  the  danger  would  be 

Stalin  s  conversion  to  this  doctrine  can  be  dated  with  certainty,  on  the 
own  published  writings,  to  some  moment  between  the  April 
and  the  December  of  the  year  1924  (see  Florinsky,  op.  cit,  pp.  155-6). 

This  adm^sion  would  appear  to  be  implied  in  the  series  of  three  questions 
tmougn  which  Stalin  approached  the  problem:  Is  a  victory  for  Socialism  in 
Eussia  possible  ?  If  it  is  possible,  could  such  a  victory  be  called  a  complete 
victory  !  And,  if  such  a  victory  could  not  be  caUed  final,  what  conditions 
would  be  Teqmxed.  m  order  to  make  it  final!  Presumably  Stalin  would  have 
admitted  that  the  position  of  a  Communist  state  in  a  Capitalist  environment 
was  precarious,  and  that  it  could  be  made  safe  only  through  a  ‘final  victory’ 
in  the  shape  of  a  Socialist  revolution  in  the  rest  of  the  World  (see  Florinskv, 
op.  at.,  pp.  131--2  seqq.,  especially  pp.  145-6). 
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greater  if  the  Capitalist  Powers  had  the  prudence  to  refrain  from 
farther  essays  hi  military  intervention ;  since  intervention  was  un¬ 
likely  to  succeed  in  overthrowing  the  Soviet  regime  and  at  the  same 
time  certain  to  foster  Communist  zeal  among  the  Union’s  citizens, 
whereas  the  spiritual  poison  of  the  Capitalist  'ideology’  would  have 
more  chance  of  re-insinuating  itself  into  the  veins  of  the  recently 
purged  Russian  body  politic  under  conditions  that  would  favour 
'peaceful  penetration’.  Since  the  facts  of  the  hour  were  on  Stalin’s 
side,  it  is  perhaps  likely  that  Lenin,  under  pressure,  would  have 
declared  liimself,  at  any  rate  for  the  time  being,  hi  StaUn’s  favour. 
We  may  infer  this  from  Lenin’s  own  acts  in  similar  situations — his 
insistence  in  1918  upon  the  conclusion  of  the  Peace  of  Brest  Litovsk, 
and  his  initiation,  in  1921,  of  'the  New  Economic  Pokey’. 

The  struggle  between  the  two  principal  competitors  for  the  dead 
prophet’s  mantle  turned  ostensibly  upon  the  question  which  of  them 
could  show  that  he  had  the  Master’s  authority  behind  his  own  policy. 
Their  voluminous  war  of  words  was  inconclusive,  because  the  weapons 
with  which  it  was  fought  were  not  Lenin’s  acts,  which  bore  the  im¬ 
print  of  a  great  man  of  action’s  singleness  of  aim  and  sureness  of 
touch,  but  Lenin’s  writings,  which  were  ephemeral  and  ad  hoc  and  by 
no  means  self-consistent.^  The  outcome  of  the  contest,  which  resulted 
in  Stalin’s  victory  and  Trotsky’s  defeat,  was,  no  doubt,  mainly 
decided  by  the  steady  march  of  events  both  inside  Russia  and  abroad. 
Here,  agam,  the  dates  speak  for  themselves ;  for  the  struggle  lasted 
from  Lenin’s  death  on  the  21st  January,  1924,  until  Trotsky’s  expul¬ 
sion  from  the  territories  of  the  Soviet  Union  on  the  11th  February, 
1929 ;  and  this  span  of  five  years  saw  the  fate  of  the  World-Revolution 
at  least  temporarily  sealed  and  the  survival  of  the  Soviet  Union  at 
least  temporarily  secured.  On  the  one  hand,  Germany — and,  with  her, 
Europe  as  a  whole — ^was  snatched  out  of  the  jaws  of  Communism  by 
the  French  acceptance  of  the  Dawes  Plan  on  the  25th  April,  1924,^ 
the  conclusion  of  the  Locarno  Pacts  on  the  16th  October,  1925,^  the 

^  For  this  theological  warfare  of  texts  and  counter-texts,  see  the  Survey  for 
1927,  pp.  255-6,  and  Florinsky,  op.  cit.,  chap.  4.  The  Corpus  Lenineum  was  a 
collection  of  the  same  origin  and  character  as  the  surahs  of  the  Medina  period 
in  the  Qur’an.  Both  collections  were  afterwards  treated  by  the  Master’s 
disciples  as  uniquely  inspired  sources  for  the  elaboration  of  a  systematic  and 
comprehensive  code  of  behaviour  for  the  Master’s  followers.  It  is  difSoult  to 
conceive  of  a  greater  mental  tour  de  force  than  the  attempt  to  construct  such 
a  code  out  of  such  unpromising  materials.  To  the  outsider  it  is  manifest  that, 
in  dictating  these  surahs  and  these  articles,  the  Prophets  Muhammad  and 
Lenin  were  wrapped  up  in  the  business  of  the  moment  and  had  no  notion  of 
providing  finished  blocks  for  the  building  of  a  permanent  temple. 

^  See  the  Survey  for  1924,  Part  II  A,  section  (v),  p.  359. 

*  See  the  Survey  for  1926,  vol.  ii.  Part  I  A,  section  (hi),  p.  53. 
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entry  of  Germany  into  the  League  of  Nations  on  the  10th  September, 
1926,^  and  the  economic  boom  which  Europe  enjoyed  from  1925  to 
1929.  In  the  Par  East,  again,  i¥here  China  was  the  key  coimtry  for 
the  Communist  strategy,  and  where  the  Third  International  still 
hoped  to  kindle  its  world-conflagration  after  being  disappointed  of 
its  German  expectations  m  1923,  the  old  order  was  reprieved  through 
the  quarrel  between  the  Third  International  and  the  Kuomintang 
in  1927.^  On  the  other  hand,  the  survival  of  the  Soviet  Union — 
which  had  been  ensured  de  facto  when  General  Wrangel  evacuated 
the  Crimea  on  the  15th  November,  1920,^  and  the  Japanese  evacuated 
the  Maritime  Province  of  Siberia  on  the  25th  October,  1922^ — ^was 
accepted  dejure  by  a  sufficient  quorum  of  the  Capitalist  states  of  the 
World  in  the  course  of  the  year  1924,  when  the  Soviet  Union  was 
recognized  successively  by  Italy,  the  United  Kingdom,  Norway, 
Austria,  Greece,  Sweden,  China,  Denmark,  Mexico,  the  Hijaz,  and 
Prance.^  Thereafter  the  rulers  of  the  Soviet  Union  found  them¬ 
selves  at  liberty  to  make  the  most  of  their  Communist  dispensation 
within  the  frontiers  now  recognized  as  lawfully  theirs  by  the  rulers 
of  the  Gentiles ;  and  the  year  1926  saw  the  launching  of  the  Pive 
Years’  Plan. 

The  years  1924r-9  were  thus  a  time  of  transition  between  a  situation 
in  which  the  Bolsheviks  had  been  principally  concerned  to  accompHsh 
the  World-Revolution,  with  the  Third  International  as  their  flaming 
sword  and  the  Soviet  Union  as  a  humble  grindstone  for  sharpening 
that  sword’s  cutting  edge,®  and  a  later  situation  in  which  the  Soviet 
Union  had  been  consecrated  as  a  kind  of  Communist  terrestrial 
paradise,  while  the  Third  International  'had  ....  largely  degenerated 
....  from  the  mihtant  and  uncompromising  general  staff  of  the 
World-Revolution  into  an  international  organization  for  the  defence 
of  the  U.S.S.R’."^  The  conflict  through  which  this  subsequent  situa¬ 
tion  was  substituted  for  the  antecedent  situation  in  the  course  of  the 
transitional  period  was  apparent,  during  those  years,  in  two  fields: 
in  the  violent  strife  of  parties  and  personalities  within  the  bosom  of 
the  Bolshevik  fraternity  and  in  the  correspondingly  violent  clash 

J  See  the  Survey  for  1926,  Part  I  A,  section  (i). 

-  See  the  Survey  for  1927,  Part  III,  section  (ii). 

^  See  The  History  of  the  Peace  Conference  of  Paris,  vol.  vi,  pp.  318,  320. 

^  See  the  Survey  for  1920-3,  Part  VI,  section  (ii),  p.  444. 

^  See  the  Survey  for  1924,  Part  I  C,  sections  {iii)-(vi). 

®  The  Statute  of  the  Third  International  declares  that  ‘the  Communist 
International  has  for  its  purpose  the  struggle  by  all  available  means,  including 
armed  force,  for  the  overthrow  of  the  international  bourgeoisie  and  the  creation 
of  an  international  Soviet  Eepublic  as  a  transition  stage  to  the  complete 
abolition  of  the  state’.  7  piorinsky,  op.  cit.,  p.  208. 
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between  the  propaganda  of  the  Third  International  and  the  foreign 
pohcy  of  the  Soviet  Government,  vis-a-vis  the  Capitalist  World.  In 
previons  volumes  of  this  series  the  history  of  the  internal  conflict 
has  been  carried  down  to  the  turn  of  the  years  1927-8,^  and  the 
history  of  the  clash  between  the  Union  Communist  Party’s  two 
instruments — the  Third  International  and  the  U.S.S.R. — down  to 
the  close  of  the  year  1924  in  Europe^  and  the  close  of  the  year  1927 
in  the  Far  East.^  Both  these  stories  have  to  be  carried  to  their  con¬ 
clusion  as  a  preface  to  the  history  of  the  entente  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  France  and  the  concomitant  entry  of  the  Soviet  Union 
into  the  League  of  Nations.  The  internal  struggle  went  through  what 
had  the  appearance  of  being  its  last  convulsion  in  the  year  1934 ;  the 
clash  between  the  two  Bolshevik  institutions  entertained  the  World 
with  its  last  sensational  display  in  the  year  1933. 

In  the  report  on  the  activities  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the 
Union  Communist  Party  which  he  presented  at  the  Seventeenth  Party 
Congress,  on  the  26th  January,  1934,  Stalin  described  the  internal 
situation  in  the  Party,  as  it  stood  at  the  time,  in  the  following  terms : 

The  present  congress  is  meeting  under  the  banner  of  the  complete 
victory  of  Leninism^ — ^under  the  banner  of  the  Hquidation  of  the  last 
traces  of  the  anti-Leninist  group. 

The  Trotskyite  anti-Leninist  group  has  been  beaten  and  broken  up. 
To-day  its  organizers  are  on  the  other  side  of  the  frontiers  bowing  and 
scraping  in  the  ante-chambers  of  the  bourgeois  parties. 

The  Right-Wing  anti-Leninist  group  has  been  beaten  and  broken  up. 
Its  organizers  have  long  ago  repudiated  their  former  tenets  and  are  now 
seeking,  by  every  means  in  their  power,  to  cleanse  themselves  of  then- 
sins  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Party. 

The  groups  that  had  gone  ofl  the  rails  into  Nationahsm  have  been 
beaten  and  broken  up.  Some  of  their  organizers  have  openly  joined  the 
ranks  of  the  interventionist  Emigres,  and  the  rest  have  made  an  amende 
honorable. 

The  majority  of  the  supporters  of  these  counter-revolutionary  groups 
•  have  been  forced  to  recognize  the  justice  of  the  orthodox  Party  line  and 
to  capitulate  to  the  Party’s  authority.  ... 

The  pohcy  of  industriahzing  the  country  has  triumphed.  To-day  the 
results  of  it  are  manifest  to  every  eye.  In  fkce  of  this  accompHshed  fact, 
what  criticism  can  avail  ? 

The  pohcy  of  liquidating  the  kulaks  and  of  totahtarian  collectivization 
has  triumphed.  Here,  too,  the  results  are  manifest  to  every  eye,  and  the 
accomphshed  fact  puts  the  critics  to  silence. 

^  Survey  for  1927,  pp.  251-6.  ^  In  the  Survey  for  1924,  Part  I  C. 

®  In  the  Survey  for  1927,  Part  III,  section  (u). 
i.e.  of  Stahnism,  according  to  the  convention  by  which  every  good  Bol¬ 
shevik  had  to  find  authority  for  Ms  own  behefs  and  conduct  in  the  words  and 
deeds  of  the  Master. — A.  J.  T. 
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The  experience  of  our  country  demonstrates  that  the  victory  of 
Socialism  in  one  single  country,  taken  by  itself,  is  entirely  within  the 
realm  of  possibilities.  The  fact  is  there.  What  is  left  for  the  critics  to 
say?_ 

It  is  manifest  that  all  these  successes — and,  above  all,  the  victory  of 
the  Five  Years’  Plan — ^have  definitely  demoralized  and  pulverized  aU 
the  anti-Leninist  groups  of  every  kind.^ 

WTth  characteristic  caution,  Stalin  proceeded  to  qualify  this  Te 
Deum  in  praise  of  the  wonderful  works  of  Historical  Necessity  by 
observing  to  his  audience  that 

While  the  enemies  of  the  Party — ^the  opportunists  of  every  colour— 
have  been  beaten,  there  are  traces  of  their  ideology  still  to  be  found  in 
certain  members  of  the  Party ;  these  ideas  are  not  only  still  ahve  but 
are  perpetually  manifesting  themselves ;  .  .  .  and  it  is  obvious  that  these 
survivals  necessarily  afford  a  favourable  field  for  the  revival  of  the 
ideology  of  the  beaten  anti-Leninist  groups  in  the  minds  of  certain 
members  of  our  Party. 

Both  this  warning  and  the  song  of  triumph  to  which  it  was  appended 
were  justified  by  the  course  of  events  before  the  end  of  the  calendar 
year,  when  the  last  round  in  the  internal  struggle  within  the  bosom 
of  the  Union  Communist  Party  was  opened  by  the  assassination  of 
Monsieur  S.  M.  Ehrov  at  Leningrad  on  the  1st  December,  1934. 

The  victim  of  this  crime  was  a  serving  member  of  the  PoMtical 
Bureau  of  the  Union  Communist  Party  and  at  the  same  time  Secretary 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Party’s  Leningrad  Branch.  As  his  tenure  of 
these  offices  imphed,  he  was  in  the  inner  circle  of  the  ruling  clique ; 
and  genuine  feelings  of  grief  and  indignation  at  the  murder  of  a 
trusted  and  valued  colleague  no  doubt  conspired  with  colder  calcula¬ 
tions  in  Stahn’s  mind  to  make  him  seize  this  opportunity  for  stamp¬ 
ing  out  those  last  vestiges — ^whose  lingering  presence  he  had  already 
denounced — of  active  opposition,  within  the  borders  of  the  U.S.S.R., 
to  the  orthodox  Leninist— or  Stalinist — ^regime. 

Upon  the  receipt  of  the  news  at  Moscow,  Stalin  himself— accom¬ 
panied  by  Molotov,  Voroshilov  and  other  henchmen — ^proceeded  to 
Leningrad  at  once  in  order  to  superintend  the  punitive  measures 
personally.  The  Stalinist  mart3n:’s  ashes  were  given  a  magnificent 
state  funeral  on  the  6th  December,  1934 ;  and,  in  the  interval  between 
his  death  and  his  apotheosis,  his  manes  were  placated  by  the  summary 
condemnation  to  death,  and  immediate  execution,  of  sixty-six  persons 
accused  of  "counter-revolutionary  activities  while  the  actual  execu- 

^  The  above  translation  is  taken  from  a  French  text  of  the  speech  (Paris, 
1934,  Buxean  d’Editions:  2®  Edition,  revue  et  corrig4e). 

^  Thirty-nine  persons  were  arrested  in  Leningrad  and  32  in  Moscow  on  the 
2nd  December.  On  the  4th  December  the  Central  Executive  Committee  of 
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tant  of  the  crime,  who  was  a  young  member  of  the  Union  Communist 
Party  named  Nikolaev,  was  reserved  for  a  more  searching  trial.  The 
next  step  was  the  arrest  of  twelve  persons  at  Minsk  on  the  7th  Decem¬ 
ber,  1934,  and  thirty-seven  at  Kiev  on  the  10th ;  and  since  these  two 
cities  were  the  respective  capitals  of  the  White  Russian  and  Ukrainian 
constituent  states  of  the  Soviet  Umon,  it  looked,  for  the  moment,  as 
though  the  Soviet  Government  had  decided  to  attribute  the  crime 
to  ‘the  groups  that  had  gone  off  the  rails  into  Nationalism’  (to  follow 
Stalin’s  own  terminology).  This  seemed  to  he  confirmed  by  the  pro¬ 
nouncement  of  three  death-sentences,  and  forty  sentences  of  imprison¬ 
ment,  upon  prisoners  already  on  trial  for  industrial  sabotage  in 
Georgia ;  and,  thereafter,  nine  of  the  twelve  prisoners  at  Minsk  were- 
sentenced  and  executed  on  the  10th  December,  and  twenty-eight 
out  of  the  thirty-seven  prisoners  at  Kiev  on  the  15th  December. 

Together  with  four  persons  who  were  sentenced  and  executed  for 
the  murder  of  two  Communist  girls  at  Tashla,  in  the  Central  Volga 
district,  this  brought  the  number  of  persons  put  to  death  within  a 
fortnight  of  the  murder  of  Monsieur  Kirov  up  to  the  figure  of  107 ; 
and  these  first  targets  of  the  Soviet  Government’s  retribution  were 
stigmatized  as  ‘White  rabble’  by  Monsieur  Karl  Radek  in  the 
Izvestiya}  On  the  15th  December,  however,  it  was  proclaimed  simul¬ 
taneously  at  Moscow  and  at  Leningrad,  in  resolutions  passed  on  that 
day  by  plenary  conferences  of  the  respective  local  Communist  Party 
branch  committees,  that  Monsieur  Kirov  was  the  victim  of  enemies 
within  the  Party  household:  ‘the  mean  dregs  of  the  former  Zinoviev 
anti-Party  group’.  Nikolaev  and  thirteen  other  members  of  the 
Union  Communist  Party  were  sent  for  trial,  on  the  charge  of  being 
Kirov’s  assassins,  on  the  21st  December;  they  were  charged,  in 
addition,  with  haAung  plotted  to  assassinate  other  leading  persona- 
hties  of  Monsieur  Stalin  s  regime  -with  the  obj  ect  of  disorganizing  the 
regime  by  terrorism,  and  with  having  established  for  this  purpose 
an  illegal  underground  terrorist  organization  in  Leningrad.  This 
version  of  the  crime  was  now  expounded  in  the  Izvestiya?  by  Mon¬ 
sieur  Radek — apparently  without  any  attempt  to  reconcile  it  with 
Im  previous  account.  On  the  23rd  December  it  was  announced  that 
Zinoviev,  Kamenev,  and  five  other  ‘Old  Guard’  party  members  had 

the  Soviet  Union  issued  a  decree  forbidding  tribunals  to  admit  counsel  for  the 
defence  at  the  trials  of  persons  accused  of  connexion  with  terrorist  organiza¬ 
tions  operating  against  Soviet  officials,  and  forbidding  either  appeals  or  pardons 
in  such  cases  if  the  verdict  were  a  verdict  of  ‘guilty’.  By  the  5th  December 
37  of  the  39  Leningrad  prisoners  and  29  of  the  32  Moscow  prisoners  had  been 
both  sentenced  and  put  to  death. 

^  12th  December,  1934. 


^  21st  December,  1934. 
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been  arrested  and  bardslied  to  remote  parts  of  the  Soviet  dominions. 
Immunity  from  capital  punishment  was  one  of  the  privileges  of 
Lenin’s  contemporaries  and  companions  according  to  an  unwritten 
but  sacrosanct  Party  convention.  This  privilege  of  ‘the  Old  Guard' 
was  not  shared,  however,  by  ‘the  Young  Ruffians',  as  Nikolaev  and 
his  thirteen  fellow  prisoners  were  styled.  These  latter  were  now 
branded  as  ‘counter-revolutionaries'  and  ‘neo-Pascists';  and  they 
were  accused  of  having  been  in  relations  with  a  foreign  consul  (whose 
nationahty  was  not  disclosed) ;  but  no  attempt  appears  to  have  been 
made  to  imphcate  them  with  the  107  persons  who  had  aheady  been 
put  to  death  in  the  course  of  the  month.  The  corrupters  of  the  four¬ 
teen  ‘Young  RuiSans'  were  declared  to  have  been  Zinoviev  and  his 
fellow  deportees ;  and  the  fourteen  themselves  were  found  to  have  been 
Party  members  who  had  all  been  excluded,  at  one  time  or  another, 
from  the  Party  for  the  offence  of  having  pursued  opposition  tactics, 
but  had  most  of  them  been  subsequently  re-admitted  and  had  then 
succeeded  in  passing  the  Party  purge  and  forming  their  counter¬ 
revolutionary  cell  without  coming  under  suspicion  until  after  they 
had  accomplished  the  first  of  their  projected  acts  of  terrorism.  All 
fourteen  w^ere  sentenced  and  shot  on  the  29th  December,  1934;  and 
by  this  single  stroke  the  Soviet  Union  was  made  safe  for  Stalinism 
and  the  world  outside  its  borders  for  Capitalism.  The  ‘die-hards'  of 
the  lost  cause  of  ‘  Permanent  Revolution  ’  in  the  ranks  of  the  Union 
Communist  Party  had  been  crushed  by  the  Party's  own  hand,  just 
as,  some  sis  months  earher,  in  ‘the  Third  German  Reich',  the  ‘die- 
hards  '  of  militant  National  Socialism  had  been  crushed  by  the  hand 
of  their  Eiihrer. 

The  chairman  of  the  tribunal  in  Moscow  which  passed  the  death- 
sentences  of  December  1934  was  the  same  Monsieur  Ullrich  who  had 
presided  over  the  trial  of  six  British  subjects  in  Moscow  in  the  pre¬ 
vious  year ;  and  this  other  cause  celebre  had  been  the  last  sensational 
instance  of  that  clash  between  the  Soviet  Government  and  the  Third 
International. of  which  the  ‘Zinoviev  Letter'  sensation^  had  been 
the  classic  example. 

The  six  British  employees  of  a  British  engineering  firm,  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Vickers  Company,  who  were  arrested  on  the  llth-12th  March 
and  tried  on  the  12th-19th  April,  1933,  were  charged  with  espionage, 
bribery  and  sabotage  in  coimexion  with  their  work  in  executing  a 
contract  which  had  been  made  with  their  firm  by  the  Soviet  Govern¬ 
ment;  and  the  ensuing  trial  made  it  evident  that  the  old  conflict 
of  purposes  within  the  bosom  of  the  Union  Communist  Party  was 
^  See  the  Survey  for  1924,  Part  I  C,  section  (iv),  pp.  247-51. 
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still  unresolved ;  for  the  trial  was  conducted  on  the  assumption  that 
the  prisoners  were  combatants  in  a  truceless  warfare  between  the 
Capitalist  and  the  Communist  World,  while  at  that  very  time  the 
Soviet  Government  were  making  strenuous  efforts  to  make  friends  of 
the  mammon  of  Capitahst  unrighteousness, ^  with  an  eye  to  seeuring 
allies  in  a  war  of  defence  against  the  wrath  to  come  from  an  aggressive 
Germany  and  an  aggressive  Japan.  Superficially  it  looked  as  though 
the  ideology  which  had  dominated  the  Union  Communist  Party  in 
1924  was  still  in  the  ascendant  nine  years  later,  in  1933.  This  super¬ 
ficial  aspect  of  the  situation  turned  out,  however,  to  be  delusive. 

In  thp  fight  of  the  precedents,  the  apparently  unfounded  allegation 
that  certain  Capitalist  residents  in  Soviet  territory  had  been  taking 
the  offensive  against  the  Communist  regime,  would  be  most  naturally 
interpreted  as  evidence  that  the  Third  International  was  contem¬ 
plating  a  fresh  offensive  of  its  own  against  the  Capitalist  World  and 
was  accordingly  setting  out,  in  advance,  to  provide  itself  with  the 
necessary  justification  and  to  rouse  the  necessary  temper  of  fanatical 
indignation  among  its  supporters — as  usual,  without  regard  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Soviet  Government.  It  is 
certain  that,  in  the  victimization  of  the  British  engineers,  these  latter 
exigencies  were  once  more  flagrantly  ignored ;  but  in  this  case  the 
explanation  is  probably  to  be  sought,  not  in  a  clash  of  the  familiar 
kind  between  the  Soviet  Government  and  the  Third  International, 
but  rather  in  an  inter-departmental  mdsintelligence  (of  a  kind  not 
unknown  in  Whitehall)  within  the  actual  framework  of  the  Soviet 
Government.  The  power  that  was  putting  its  spoke  into  the  wheel  of 
the  Commissariat  for  Foreign  Affairs  on  this  occasion  was  probably 
some  sister  department  of  state  whose  need  to  find  scapegoats  to  bear 
the  blame  for  miscarriages  in  the  Five  Years’  Plan  was  even  more 
urgent  than  Monsieur  Litvinov’s  need  to  find  Capitalist  allies  against 
Germany  and  Japan.  This  hypothesis  is  borne  out  by  the  Laodicean 
leniency  (according  to  Bolshevik  standards)  with  which  these  British 
prisoners  were  treated ;  and  so  far  as  the  Soviet  Government  showed 
any  obduracy  in  the  face  of  the  British  Government’s  protests,  this 
stiffness  was  sufficiently  explained  by  the  sensitiveness  of  a  sovereign 
state  in  regard  to  its  sovereignty,  without  its  being  necessary  to 
suppose  that  the  Soviet  Government  were  once  again  subordinating 
their  own  interests  to  those  of  the  Third  International’s  Holy  War 
against  the  Capitalist  World. 

^  The  Trance -Eussiau  Pact  of  Non- Aggression  had  been  signed  in  Paris  on 
the  29th  November,  1932,  and  was  approved  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the 
French  Chamber  on  the  18th  May,  1933  (see  pp.  381-6,  below). 
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The  truth,  was  that  this  diplomatic  battle,  which  was  conducted 
on  both  sides  with  such  a  show  of  zeal  and  energy,  was  one  of  those 
stage  duels  in  which  the  actors  do  their  best  to  provide  their  audience 
with  the  realistic  spectacle  that  it  expects  of  them,  while  they  are 
privately  in  collusion  to  play  for  'safety  first'.  The  British  Govern¬ 
ment  had  no  more  intention  of  sacrificing  their  trade  with  the  Soviet 
Union  than  the  Soviet  Government  had  of  pushing  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  into  the  arms  of  Germany  and  Japan.  In  this  trial  on  an 
indictment  for  an  offence  which  was  punishable  by  death,  the  Soviet 
Government  just  saved  their  face  by  condemning  one  prisoner  to 
three  years'  and  another  to  two  years'  imprisonment,  as  against  one 
acquittal  and  three  pardons  disguised  as  sentences  of  deportation. 
Thereupon  the  British  Government  saved  their  face  with  equal 
economy  by  imposing  a  partial  embargo  on  imports  into  the  United 
Kingdom  from  the  Soviet  Union.  These  complementary  histrionic 
gestures  opened  the  way  for  a  diplomatic  settlement ;  and  on  the  1st 
July,  1933,  by  arrangement  between  Sir  John  Simon  and  Monsieur 
Litvinov,  the  Presidium  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
in  Moscow  commuted  the  two  sentences  of  imprisonment  to  sentences 
of  immediate  deportation,  while  the  King  in  Council  in  London 
published  a  proclamation  revoking  the  embargo  which  had  been 
declared  against  Russian  goods  on  the  19th  April. 

When  this  outcome  of  the  trial  of  the  six  British  engineers  at 
Moscow  in  1933  is  brought  into  focus  with  the  grimly  different  out¬ 
come  of  the  trial  of  the  fourteen  Russian  Communists  at  Leningrad 
in  1934,  it  becomes  apparent  that  the  two  transactions  have  the  same 
political  significance,  and  the  contrast  between  them  makes  their 
common  meaning  clear.  They  mean  that  the  primitive  force  of 
raison  d'etat  has  won  its  victory  over  the  newfangled  notion  of  World- 
Revolution  ;  or,  in  human  terms,  that  those  Companions  of  Lenin 
who  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  service  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  have  become  fascinated  by  the  field  which  the  Union  opens  up 
for  a  local  and  immediate  implementation  of  the  Communist  ideal 
here  and  now,  have  successfaUy  revolted  against  those  other  Com¬ 
panions  of  the  dead  Prophet  who  have  kept  their  eyes  fixed  all  the 
time  upon  the  World-Revolution  and  have  never  learnt  to  look  upon 
the  Union  as  anything  but  a  vessel  of  destruction  to  be  used — and, 
if  need  be,  used  up — ^for  the  attainment  of  a  transcendental  end.^ 
Stalinism,  as  expressed  in  the  passage,  quoted  above,  from  Stalin's 
own  address  to  the  Seventeenth  Party  Congress  of  the  Union  Com¬ 
munist  Party, ^  has  triumphantly  prevailed  over  Trotsky’s  thesis  that 

^  See  the  Survey  for  1924,  pp.  170  and  172,  ^  See  pp.  365-6,  above. 
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'a  national  revolution  is  not  a  self-contained  unit’  but  'just  a  Unk 
in  the  international  chain’  that  'the  sacrifice  of  World-Revolution 
to  the  requirements  of  establishing  a  national  sociahst  state  is  not 
only  a  betrayal  of  the  Communist  cause  but  also  a  suicidal  and  insane 
policy,  which  refuses  to  see  existing  conditions — ^the  economic  and 
poMtical  filter-dependence  of  the  World — and’  so  'prepares  its  own 
inevitable  downfall  ’  f  and  that,  on  this  showing,  '  the  economic 
reorganization  of  the  country  was  ...  a  matter  of  minor  importance 
In  a  previous  volume  of  this  series,  dealing  with  the  year  1924, 
we  ventured,^  on  the  strength  of  an  analogy  between  the  Russian 
Revolution  and  the  French,  to  hazard  the  prediction  that 

the  exploitation  of  the  U.S.S.R.  by  the  Third  International  might  not 
continue  for  long,  and  that  the  Communist  propaganda,  when  seen  in 
historical  retrospect,  might  seem  significant,  not  as  an  international 
revolutionary  movement,  but  rather  as  the  strategy  by  which  the 
U.S.S.R.  obtained  for  itself  that  position  in  the  World  which  had  been 
lost  by  its  predecessor  the  Russian  Empire. 

Now  that  we  have  arrived  at  the  closing  year  of  the  next  decade, 
we  find  that,  in  this  year  1934,  the  foreshadowed  reversal  in  the  rela¬ 
tions  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Third  International  has 
become  an  accomplished  fact.  This  fact  is  proclaimed  in  the  failure 
of  the  Third  International  to  convene  a  congress  after  1928.  A  new 
congress — which  would  have  been  the  seventh — ^was  eventually 
announced  for  the  spring  of  1934,  but  this  was  postponed — ^first  to 
the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  and  then  to  the  spring  of  1935 — and 
it  did  not  actually  take  place  till  the  25th  July-2 1st  August  of 
that  year. 

The  paramount  mission  of  the  Union  Communist  Party  is  now  no 
longer  the  achievement  of  a  World-Revolution  but  the  maintenance 
of  'a  new  nationalism’.^  This  Stalinian  nationalism  has,  it  is  true,  a 
wider  basis  than  the  Great  Russian  linguistic  and  racial  nationalism 
of  the  former  Czardom  in  its  last  phase.®  Based,  as  it  is,  upon  no 
external  or  material  criterion,  but  upon  the  common  spiritual  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  Stalino-Lenino-Marxian  ideas  and  institutions  and  the 
common  personal  and  social  experience  of  the  extraordinary  events 

^  Trotsky’s  own  words,  as  quoted  in  Florinsky,  op.  cit.,  p.  24. 

^  Trotsky’s  doctrine  as  interpreted  by  Florinsky  in  op.  cit.,  p.  28. 

®  Florinsky,  op.  cit,  p.  129.  Survey  for  1924,  p.  180. 

®  Florinsky,  op.  cit,  pp.  162-8. 

®  TMs  divorce  of  statehood,  in  the  Soviet  Union,  from  race  and  nationality 
is  regarded  by  Beatrice  and  Sidney  Webb  {Soviet  Communism,  a  New  Civilim- 
tionf  (in  the  press))  as  one  of  the  creative  achievements  of  the  Bolsheviks,  and 
especially  of  Stalin. 
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of  wMck  tke  Soviet  domaiii  kas  been  tbe  theatre  since  1917,  the  new 
Soviet  national  consciousness  embraces,  without  any  invidious  dis¬ 
tinctions,  the  whole  medley  of  peoples  that  dwell  within  the  Soviet 
frontiers ;  and  we  have  seen  above  that  this  population,  in  its  multi¬ 
tude  and  its  variety,  is  a  fair  sample  of  contemporary  Mankind.  Yet, 
vast  and  variegated  though  it  is,  this  Soviet  Union  national  state  is 
now  a  parochial  affair,  and  has  ceased  to  be  the  World-state  in 
embryo  that  it  was  origmaHy  designed  to  be.  As  a  national  state, 
it  has  become  one  local  specimen  of  a  species  of  which  there  are  some 
sixty  or  seventy  other  representatives  on  the  pohtical  map  of  the 
day ;  and  its  kinship  with  these  neighbours  is  not  obscured  by  its 
possession  of  distinctive  traits ;  for  although  some  of  these  neighbours 
— a  Turkey  and  a  Rumania  and  a  Finland  or  an  Italy  and  a  Germany 
and  a  France — ^may  differ  from  the  Soviet  national  state  in  having 
a  linguistic  or  racial  basis,  a  number  of  them  have  an  ideal  or  institu¬ 
tional  basis  as  well.  'The  Third  Reich’  is  not  only  German  but 
National  Socialist ;  Italy  not  only  Italian  but  corporative ;  France 
not  only  French  but  a  child  of '  the  ideas  of  1789  ’ ;  and,  in  the  national¬ 
ism — or  nationalisms — of  the  British  Commonwealth,  parliamentary 
government  and  the  liberty  of  the  subject  are  more  important  in¬ 
gredients  than  either  the  'imglo-Saxon’  race  or  the  English  language. 
The  Soviet  Union  of  the  year  1934  is  a  national  state  within  the  recog¬ 
nized  meaning  of  the  terms  at  the  time ;  and  not  only  so  but,  in  its 
planned  and  regimented  'totalitarianism’,  it  is  far  advanced  along 
the  formidable  path  upon  which  the  feet  of  all  the  contemporary 
nations  are  set.^  In  fact,  on  the  economic  plane,  Stalin’s  'Sociahsm 

At  first  sight,  the  internal  political  and  administrative  map  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  mth  its  federal  structure  and  its  far-reaching  recognition  of  the  dis¬ 
tinct  in^yiduality  of  local  national  communities,  might  seem  to  be  in  direct 
contradiction  with  the  fanatical  and  intolerant  passion  for  centralization  and 
standard^ation  which  was  the  key-note  of  contemporary  ‘totahtarianism’  of 
the  Fascist  variety  in  Italy  and  Germany.  Closer  inspection  shows,  however, 
that  the  internal  map  of  the  Soviet  Union,  as  it  stood  in  1934,  was  in  some 
ways  delusive.  For  example,  the  ‘autonomous’  repubhcs  and  districts  within 
the  framework  of  the  E.S.F.S.R.  appear  to  have  been  only  titularly  autono¬ 
mous,  while  in  practice  they  were  administered  in  just  the  same  fashion  as  the 
ordinary  provinces  of  the  state  in  which  they  were  embraced.  Then,  again,  the 
Union  Government  had  its  own  representatives  on  the  local  Governments  of 
the  several  constituent  states.  Finally,  the  administration  of  all  the  socialized 
services  was  taken  over  by  the  Union  Government  instead  of  being  assigned 
to  the  constituent  Governments ;  and  this  was  a  potent  unifying  factor,  since 
the  socialized  services  covered  a  vast  field  and  had  an  intimate  bearing  on  the 
individual  lives  of  citizens.  These  points  are  all  taken  from  Beatrice  and  Sidney 
Webb’s  book,  Soviet  Communism,  a  New  Givilimtionf  (in  the  press).  The 
authors  point  out  that  ‘the  great  levelling  influence  of  the  economic  relations 
exemplified  in  widespread  industrialization  and  collectivism,  which  operate 
irrespective  of  race  or  nationahty  or  any  geographical  boundaries,  constitutes 
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in  a  single  country’  is  simply  the  local  name  for  the  ubiquitous  post¬ 
war  ‘economic  nationahsm’ — a  pursuit  of  the  will-o’-the-wisp  of 
autarkeia  which  had  latterly  stampeded  even  the  United  Kingdom, 
that  nineteenth-century  mart  and  workshop  of  the  World. 

This  unmistakable  post-war  tendency  for  all  national  states  to 
become  totahtarian,  and  for  their  common  totalitarianism  to  conform 
to  a  uniform  type,  would  perhaps  at  this  time  have  been  scouted 
with  equal  scorn  as  a  paradox,  or  denounced  with  equal  horror  as  a 
blasphemy,  by  the  apostles  of  a  national  Commimism  and  the  apostles 
of  a  national  Fascism ;  yet  to  a  Christian  philosopher  the  tendency 
towards  uniformity  would  have  seemed  as  natural  as  it  was  manifest. 
In  both  Stalinism  and  Hitlerism,  an  Augustine  of  Madaura  or  a 
Thomas  Aquinas  would  have  seen  two  closely  related  variants  of  a 
single  process  by  which  a  latter-day  society  that  had  repudiated  the 
Bespublica  Christiana  was  relapsing  into  the  ‘magnum  latrocinium’ 
of  a  congeries  of  tribal  communities.  In  this  generation,  the  Givitas 
Dei  on  Earth — ^with  its  animating  principle  of  Love  and  its  universal 
brotherhood  of  all  men  through  the  Fatherhood  of  God — ^was  visibly 
withdrawing,  like  Astraea,  to  its  heavenly  place  of  origin  and  was 
abandoning  the  terrestrial  stage  to  the  primeval  plurahty  of  parochial 
states  whose  animating  principle  was  Physical  Force. 

In  Communism  as  weU  as  in  Fascism,  an  archaistic  glorification 
of  force  was  a  sahent  feature.  Yet  it  was  not  so  easy  for  any  move¬ 
ment  that  had  arisen  in  a  Christian  environment  to  repudiate  its 
origins ;  and  in  its  original  gospel  of  World-Revolution  Marxism  was 
still  traihng  Christian  clouds  of  glory — ^however  perversely  it  might 
have  caricatured  its  Christian  source  of  inspiration  by  divorcing  the 
brotherhood  of  men  from  its  divine  cause  and  sanction,  and  then  sub- 
stitutmg  the  pagan  method  of  Force  for  the  Christian  method  of 
Love  as  the  sovereign  means  for  attaining  its  mutilated  objective. 
Nevertheless  the  Marxian  conception  of  the  World-Revolution  did 
reflect  a  gleam  of  Christian  universalism  like  the  fading  sunset  glow 
upon  a  thundercloud  in  the  evening  sky ;  and  though  this  element  in 
the  Marxian  ideology  was  doomed,  by  its  divorce  from  its  Christian 
inspirations,  to  be  as  evanescent  as  the  corresponding  bourgeois 
ideal  of  free  trade,  a  world  which  was  relapsing  into  tribalism  might 
be  the  poorer — though  the  quieter — for  its  disappearance,  and  a 
Christian  observer  might  see  some  moral  loss,  as  well  as  some  material 
gain,  in  the  victory  of  Stalin  over  Trotsky. 

a  silent  but  continuous  xmifying  factor’.  Another  potent  unifying  factor  was 
the  unity  of  the  Union  Communist  Party,  wbicli  was  ‘the  keeper  of  the  con¬ 
science  of  the  Proletariat’. 
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From  a  MacMavellian  standpoint,  however,  the  replacement  of 
Trotsky’s  militant  Communist  universahsm  by  Stahn’s  parochial 
Communist  nationalism  was  to  be  reckoned  as  a  definite  and  impor¬ 
tant  gain  for  the  cause  of  world  peace.  For  a  man  who  has  settled 
down  to  cultivate  his  own  garden  is  a  man  with  a  stake  in  the  statics 
quo  who  is  no  longer  tempted  to  disturb  his  neighbours  and  indeed 
no  longer  concerned  with  these  neighbours  at  all  except  in  so  far  as 
they  threaten  disturbance  on  their  part. 

The  Soviet  Union,  which  has  no  territorial  ambitions  and  is  absorbed 
by  the  task  of  its  economic  socialist  reconstruction,  needs  peace  as  one 
needs  air ;  it  needs  it  for  the  growth  and  development  of  the  proletarian 
state.  ^ 

In  the  post-war  world,  however,  the  sated — or  even  merely  satisfied 
— ^Powers  had  found  that  peace  was  by  no  means  automatically 
ensured  to  a  state  'which  was  innocent  of  covetousness;  for,  in  a 
tribal  universe,  such  innocence  was  seldom  the  fruit  of  an  ascetic 
virtue.  It  was  more  often  the  consequence  of  possessing  'natural 
resources’  that  were  likely  to  excite  the  cupidity  of  other  people  if 
they  were  sufficiently  abundant  to  aUay  the  pangs  of  covetousness 
in  the  heart  of  their  momentary  possessor.  'We  do  not  want  a  single 
bit  of  foreign  land’,  declared  Stalin  himself  at  the  Sixteenth  Congress 
of  the  Union  Communist  Party  (which  was  held  in  June  and  July 
1930),  'but  at  the  same  time  not  an  inch  of  our  land  shall  ever  be 
yielded  to  any  one  else.’^  These  words  had  hardly  been  uttered  when 
the  hypothetical  menace  began  to  take  concrete  shape  in  the  Japanese 
military  outbreak  of  1931  and  in  the  German  National-Socialist 
Revolution  of  1933 ;  and,  in  face  of  this  positive  threat,  the  Soviet 
Union  reacted  in  the  same  fashion  as  any  other  state  member  of  the 
primaeval  and  rudimentary  society  of  parochial  sovereign  states. 
It  sought  to  supplement  its  own  defensive  force  by  entering  into 
defensive  arrangements  with  other  states  that  felt  themselves  to  be 
threatened  like-wise  from  the  same  quarters. 

This  emergence  of  the  Japanese  and  German  menace  to  the  Soviet 
Union’s  security,  immediately  after  the  triumph  of  the  new  Stalinian 
nationalism  in  the  Soviet  Government’s  counsels,  was  followed  in 
its  turn  by  a  profound  change  in  the  Union  Communist  Party’s 
attitude  towards  the  prospect  of  another  general  war.  It  was  one  of 

^  From  a  speech  delivered  at  the  Sixth  Congress  of  the  Third  International 
(held  in  Moscow  in  July  and  August  1928)  by  the  British  delegate,  Mr.  Bell 
(quoted  by  Plorinsky,  in  op.  cit.,  p.  200,  from  the  verbatim  report  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  Congress,  vol.  ii,  p.  24). 

^  Quoted  by  Plorinsky  in  op.  cit,  p.  233. 
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the  established  dogmas  of  the  Bolshevik  Faith  that  the  Soviet  Union 
was  in  perpetual  danger  of  being  attacked  by  the  armies  of  Capitalism ; 
but  this  dogma  was  not  based  upon  any  actual  fact  in  the  international 
situation  ,  as  this  had  stood  during  the  decade  ending  on  the  IStli 
September,  1931.  The  source  of  the  dogma  was  partly  the  past  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  Bolsheviks  during  the  first  four  years  of  their  regime, 
when  their  infant  commonwealth  had  actually  been  invaded  first 
by  the  Germans  and  afterwards  by  the  victorious  Allies.  To  a  still 
larger  extent,  the  dogma  was  derived  from  an  ancient  apocalyptic 
tradition  which  was  familiar  to  all  Jews  and  Christians  in  the  Book 
of  the  Prophet  Daniel  and  in  the  Revelation  of  Saint  John  the  Divine. 
Armageddon  was  the  traditional  preface  to  the  Millennium ;  and,  in 
the  conventional  plot  of  this  Divina  Commedia,  the  final  World-War 
which  was  to  result  in  the  triumph  of  the  Saints,  and  the  discomfiture 
of  the  Sons  of  Belial,  was  fore-ordained— whether  by  Divine  Provi¬ 
dence  or  by  Historical  Necessity — to  be  precipitated  by  the  wanton 
aggression  of  the  Children  of  Perdition.  This  was  how  the  Capitalist 
menace  continued  to  be  conceived  officially  in  the  Soviet  Union  even 
after  the  voice  of  Trotsky  had  ceased  to  be  heard  hi  the  land.^  But 
when  the  indeterminate  hosts  of  a  legendary  Capitalist  Antichrist 
resolved  themselves  into  the  particular  armies  of  two  such  formidable 
earthly  Powers  as  the  Japanese  Empire  and  the  German  Reich,  the 
Bolsheviks  were  far  from  being  consoled  by  finding  the  numbers  of 
their  potential  Capitalist  assailants  reduced  from  the  mystic  number 
of  seventy  to  the  modest  number  of  two.  Confronted  with  a  threat 
of  aggression  'in  real  hfe’,  the  Bolsheviks  appear  to  have  lost  their 
theological  conviction  that  the  aggression  was  bound  to  work  out  to 
the  aggressors’  undoing,  and  they  accordingly  ceased  to  view  the 
prospect  of  the  threatened  assault  with  their  old  fanatical  self- 
confidence.  Conversely,  the  peace  in  which  they  had  formerly  ac¬ 
quiesced  as  a  tedious  deferment  of  their  inevitable  world-wide  triumph 
now  came  to  wear  the  appearance  of  a  treasure  which  was  to  be  sought 
and  pursued  for  its  own  sake  as  the  paramount  object  of  the  Soviet 
Government’s  foreign  policy.  With  this  preface,  the  successive  stages 
in  the  development  of  this  policy  may  now  be  recorded. 

^  The  belief  in  the  inevitability  of  war  between  a  Capitalist  and  a  Com¬ 
munist  Society,  so  long  as  any  relics  of  the  old  dispensation  survived  in  the 
same  world  which  had  seen  the  birth  of  the  rudiments  of  the  new  order,  was  of 
course  logically  irreconcilable  with  the  policy  of  negotiating  non- aggression 
pacts  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  Capitalist  neighbours.  What  was  the 
use  of  such  pacts  if  Historical  Necessity  decreed  that  war  must  be  the  result  of 
Capitalist  Imperialism?  (On  this  paradox,  see  Florinsky,  ‘Soviet  Foreign 
Policy’,  in  the  Slavonic  Beview,  voL  xii.  No.  36,  April  1934.  The  article  is 
reprinted  in  International  Conciliation,  June  1934,  No.  301,  pp.  214-33.) 
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[b)  The  Development  of  the  Soviet  Government’s 
Foeeion  Policy 


The  development  of  the  Soviet  Government’s  foreign  policy,  from 
Lenin’s  seizure  of  power  over  the  vTeckage  of  the  Russian  Empire 
in  October  1917  down  to  the  admission  of  the  Soviet  Union,  rather 
less  than  seventeen  years  later,  to  membership  of  the  League  of 
Nations,  can  be  traced  through  a  series  of  distinct  and  definable  stages. 

In  the  first— and  perhaps  the  shortest — stage,  when  the  World- 
Revolution  was  beheved  to  have  been  already  inaugurated  by  Lenin’s 
dramatic  stroke  on  the  banks  of  the  Neva,  the  Bolsheviks’  foreign 
pohcy  was  Ishmaehtish.  The  whole  Earth  was  their  battlefield,  in¬ 
cluding  the  patch  of  Russian  grormd  on  which  they  themselves  were 
momentarily  standing;  and  aU  Capitalist  states  were  their  natural 
and  irreconcilable  enemies,  whether  they  called  themselves  the 
Central  Empires  or  the  AUied  and  Associated  Powers. 

The  second  stage  followed  when  the  imminent  cosmic  event  proved 
not  to  be  a  collapse  of  the  Capitahst  Society  but  a  collapse  of  the 
Central  Empires  in  their  war  with  the  Allies  The  victors  first  can¬ 
celled  the  Peace  of  Brest-Litovsk,  which  the  Central  Empires  had 
imposed  upon  the  Bolsheviks,  and  then  failed  in  their  turn  in  their 
own  more  ambitious  attempt  not  merely  to  despoH  the  Bolsheviks 
but  to  overthrow  them.  The  Bolshevik  regime  succeeded,  by  demonic 
efforts,  in  preserving  its  existence  in  the  Russian  domain  which  it 
had  aheady  acquired;  and  thereafter  it  found  itself  confronted, 
beyond  those  borders,  with  a  Capitahst  World  which  had  neither 
gone  into  dissolution  nor  yet  overcome  its  own  internal  division 
into  two  hostile  camps.  These  decisive  events,  which  took  place 
between  the  spring  of  1918  and  the  winter  of  1920-21,  transformed 
the  world-situation  and  compelled  the  Bolsheviks  to  revise  their 
outlook  and,  with  it,  their  pohcy.  In  the  first  place,  they  were  forced 
to  distinguish  de  facto,  if  not  yet  in  theory,  between  a  region  in  which 
the  Communist  Revolution  was  already  an  aceomphshed  fact  and 
an  unreclaimed  Capitahst  wilderness  in  which  the  work  of  conquest 
and  conversion  had  stiff  to  be  aceomphshed — ^just  as  the  early  Mus¬ 
lims,  after  the  failure  of  their  attempt  to  engulf  the  whole  of  Christen¬ 
dom  in  their  first  sweeping  onset,  were  forced  to  draw  the  distinction 
between  Daru  1-Islam  and  Daru’l-Harb.^  In  the  second  place  the 


proletariat  fights  against  the  Capitahst 
state;  m  the  U.S.S.E.  the  proletanat  defends  its  government,  it  defends  the 
proletMian  state.  In  the  Capitalist  countries  we  are  for  revolution;  in  the 
H’ c®  .  evolutira,  for  internal  peace,  for  the  peaceful  development 

of  Socialism  — Eeport  hy  Comrade  Varga  on  the  economic  situation  in  the 
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Bolsheviks  were  forced  to  differentiate  between  at  least  two  shades  of 
murkiness  in  the  undispelled  outer  darkness,  and  to  adopt  different 
tactics  towards  different  divisions  of  the  Capitalist  hosts  of  Midian 
which  continued  to  prowl  around  the  successfully  defended  Commu¬ 
nist  citadel. 

To  take  advantage  of  the  flagrant  and  enduring  split  in  those  alien 
Capitalist  ranks  was  an  elementary  maxim  in  the  strategy  of  the 
defence  of  the  Soviet  Union  which  its  Communist  rulers  could  not 
afford  to  neglect.  But  some  theoretical  justification  had  to  be  found 
for  this  first  rudimentary  insinuation  of  raison  d'etat  into  the  young 
Communist  commonwealth’s  embryonic  foreign  policy.  Was  not  the 
whole  of  the  Capitalist  Society  equally  unclean  and  therefore  equally 
to  be  boycotted  by  the  Children  of  the  Covenant  ?  This  Rabbinical 
problem  of  reconciling  expediency  with  the  Law  was  solved,  at  +.his 
stage,  by  drawing  a  distinction  between  the  Capitalist  Society  and 
the  Non-Communist  World.  The  Capitalist  Society  was  now  equated 
with  the  victorious  Allied  and  Associated  Powers,  while  the  other 
elements  in  the  Non-Commmrist  World — that  is  to  say,  the  remnants 
of  the  vanquished  Central  Empires,  together  with  the  Oriental  and 
the  primitive  peoples  who  were  aetually  or  virtually  subject  to  the 
victors’  domination — ^were  redeemed  from  the  reproach  of  Capitalism 
by  being  sanctified  as  the  victims  of  it.  As  fellow  victims  of  Capi- 
tahsm,  these  non-Communist  portions  of  Mankind  had  a  common 
bond  and  cause  with  the  Commrmist  elect  in  the  Soviet  Urdon ;  and 
it  was  manifestly  lawful  for  the  Saints  to  ally  themselves  with  these 
non-sinners  against  their  common  enemy. 

Accordingly,  at  this  stage,  the  Communist  rulers  of  the  Soviet 
Union  entered  into  treaty-relations  with  the  Weimar  Republic  (in¬ 
corrigibly  bourgeois  though  this  foremost  victim  of  the  Alhed  Powers 
might  be),’-  and  with  a  group  of  pre-Capitahst  Islamic  Powers — 
Turkey,  Persia  and  Afghanistan — ^which  were  all  of  them  up  in  arms 
against  Western  Imperialism.^  This  was  followed  up  by  a  less  formal 
co-operation  with  the  likewise  anti-Western  and  pre-Capitahst  Kuo- 
mintang  movement  in  China and  attempts  were  made — ^with  some 

U.S.S.E.,  addressed  to  the  Sixth  Congress  of  the  Third  International  (which 
was  held  in  July  and  August  1928).  The  passage  is  quoted  from  the  verbatim 
report,  vol.  v,  p.  4,  by  Florinsky,  in  World  Bevolution  and  the  U.S.8.B.,  pp. 
195-6.  The  situation  here  described  and  accepted  had  been  in  existence, 
de  facto,  since  1921. 

^  See  the  Survey  for  1920-3,  pp.  30-1,  and  the  Survey  for  1930,  pp.  125-7. 

“  See  the  Survey  for  1920-3,  Part  IV,  sections  (iii)  and  (iv) ;  the  Survey  for 
1925,  vol.  i,  p.  525 ;  and  the  Survey  for  1928,  Part  III  B,  section  (xiii). 

^  See  the  Survey  for  1925,  vol.  ii,  Part  III,  section  (ii) ;  the  Survey  for  1926, 
p.  240 ;  the  Survey  for  1927,  Part  III,  section  (ii). 
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sTiccess  in  Netherlands  India^ — to  stir  up  the  Oriental  subjects  of 
Western  Powers  against  their  alien  masters. 

In  the  third  stage — ^which  overlapped  chronologically  with  the 
second  and  was  not  logically  incompatible  with  it — ^the  Soviet  Govern¬ 
ment  enlarged  their  conception  of  lawful  relations  to  embrace  aU 
etats  limitropJies,  not  excluding  those  which  could  not  be  acquitted 
of  being  Capitalist  on  any  definition  of  terms.  In  this  stage,  the  great 
landmark  was  the  conclusion  of  a  peace  treaty  with  Poland  on  the 
18th  March,  1921. ^  The  principal  feature  of  this  treaty  was  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  frontiers ;  and  the  Soviet  Government  took  similar  steps  to 
settle  their  frontiers  on  other  sectors  in  treaties  with  Latvia,  Estonia 
and  Finland.^  UpoD.  the  completion  of  these  agreed  territorial  settle¬ 
ments  with  these  four  Capitalist  states,  the  Soviet  Union  found  itself 
in  possession  of  an  agreed  frontier  along  the  whole  of  its  European 
border  except  for  the  southernmost  sector  vis-a-vis  Rumania ;  and 
the  reason  why  an  agreed  territorial  settlement  with  Rumania  was 
not  achieved  was  not  because  the  Soviet  Government  retained  any 
lingering  Marxian  scruple,  in  this  instance,  over  dealing  with  a 
Capitalist  etat  limitrophe,  but  for  the  mundane  reason  that  they 
regarded  themselves  as  the  legitimate  heirs  to  the  defunct  Russian 
Empire’s  possession  of  Bessarabia,  and  disputed  the  Rumanian 
Government’s  title  to  the  ownership  of  a  province  which  a  Rumanian 
Army  had  occupied  hj  force  majeure  at  a  moment  when  the  Russian 
Empire  was  derelict.^  On  its  non-European  borders — ^where  the  etats 
limitrophes  aU  fell  within  the  category  of  non-Communist  victims  of 
CapitaUsm — ^the  Soviet  Government  arrived  at  territorial  settlements 
with  Turkey  in  respect  of  Transcaucasia^  and  with  China  in  respect 
of  Manchuria®  (though  not  in  respect  of  Outer  Mongoha).^ 

Though  settlements  of  this  kind  with  the  etats  limitrophes  were  not 
achieved  quite  all  along  the  far-extended  line  of  the  Soviet  Union’s 
European  and  Asiatic  borders,  the  foundations  laid  in  bilateral  agree¬ 
ments  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  a  number  of  its  immediate 
neighbours  proved  suflhciently  solid  to  carry  a  succession  of  multi¬ 
lateral  diplomatic  structures.  In  1928-9,  for  instance,  the  Soviet 
Government  succeeded  in  inducing  all  the  etats  limitrophes  from 

J  See  the  Survey  for  1926,  Part  III  B,  section  (iv). 

"  See  The  History  of  the  Heaee  Conference  of  Haris,  vol.  vi,  pp.  318-22,  and 
the  Survey  for  1921,  p.  203. 

^  See  the  Survey  for  1920~S,  Part  III,  section  (ii)  (2)  [d). 

^  See  the  Survey  for  1920-3,  Part  III,  section  (ii)  (4)  and  pp.  501-3;  the 
Survey  for  1924,  Part  I  C,  section  (vii) ;  the  Survey  for  1927,  pp.  297,  300. 

®  See  the  Survey  for  1920-3,  pp.  370-3. 

®  See  the  Survey  for  1925,  vol.  ii,  pp.  334-7,  342-4 

^  See  the  Survey  for  1920-3,  Part  YI,  section  (i). 
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Estonia  to  Persia,  including  Rumania,  to  join  with  them  in  subscrib¬ 
ing  to  'the  Litvinov  ProtocoF  for  anticipating,  as  between  the  states 
in  question,  the  entry  into  force  of  the  Multilateral  Pact  of  Paris 
('The  Briand-Kellogg  Pact’)  for  the  renunciation  of  war.^  Similarly, 
in  1933,  the  Soviet  Government  succeeded  in  inducing  the  same  set^ 
of  etats  limitrophes,  with  the  addition  of  Finland  and  Afghanistan, 
to  enter  into  another  group  of  anticipatory  regional  agreements — 
this  time  for  adoptmg  the  Geneva  draft  of  the  24th  May,  1933,  defining 
aggression®  (a  draft  which  was  itself  largely  the  Soviet  Government’s 
own  handiwork).^ 

So  long  as  the  states  with  which  the  Soviet  Government  were 
entering  into  treaty  relations  all  belonged  to  one,  or  both,  of  the  two 
categories  of  etats  limitrophes  and  victims  of  Capitalist  oppression, 
the  Soviet  Government  were  preserving  their  formal  purity  from  the 
ritual  offence  of  entering  into  contact  with  things  unclean,  and  were 
at  the  same  time  keeping  their  own  foreign  policy  in  nominal  harmony 
with  the  mfiltant  anti-Capitalist  propaganda  of  the  Third  Inter¬ 
national  in  the  Third  International’s  war-zone  beyond  the  Union’s 
frontiers.  The  principle  that  the  Soviet  Government’s  foreign  policy 
must  not  be  such  as  to  hamper  the  Third  International’s  activities 
was  abandoned,  however,  in  the  annex^  which  was  attached  to  the 
regional  agreement  of  1933  for  adopting  the  Geneva  draft  of  the  24th 
May,  1933,  by  anticipation;  for  in  this  annex  the  enumeration  of 
circumstances  which  might  not  be  taken  to  justify  any  act  of  aggres¬ 
sion  included 

the  internal  position  of  any  state,  as,  for  example:  its  political, 

economic  or  social  structure ;  alleged  shortcomings  of  its  administration ; 

disorder  following  upon  strikes,  revolutionary  or  counter-revolutionary 

movements,  or  civil  war. 

This  hst  embraced  both  the  pretexts  which  Japan  had  already  put 
forward  in  order  to  justify  her  accomplished  acts  of  aggression 
against  China,  and  the  pretexts  which  Japan  and  Germany  might  be 
expected  to  put  forward  if  they  should  ever  embark,  either  severally 

^  Survey  for  1929,  pp.  63-9. 

-  The  fist  of  participants  included  Lithuania,  who  was  a  party  to  the 
protocols  of  1929  and  1933  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  she  had  no  direct  territorial 
contact  with  the  Soviet  Union.  In  1929,  the  list  of  parties  was  further  increased 
hy  the  participation  of  the  Free  City  of  Danzig.  In  1933,  Danzig  was  not  a 
party,  hut  on  the  other  hand  the  list  was  completed  this  time  hy  the  inclusion 
of  Finland  and  Afghanistan,  who  were  the  two  missing  Mats  limitrophes  in 
1929,  as  well  as  Czechoslovakia  and  Jugoslavia,  who  were  the  two  non-limi- 
trophe  members  of  the  Little  Entente. 

®  Survey  for  19S3,  pp.  181-3.  ^  Op.  cit.,  pp.  234,  245-6,  and  278  seqq. 

®  Survey  for  1933,  p.  182;  Documents  for  1933,  pp.  232-3. 
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or  jointly,  upon  some  aggressive  adventure  against  the  Soviet  Union. 
In  persuading  Ms  co-signatories  of  the  regional  anticipatory  agree¬ 
ment  to  supplement  the  Geneva  draft  by  this  addition,  Monsieur 
Litvinov  manifestly  had  in  mind  the  dangers  threatening  the  Soviet 
Union  and  its  girdle  of  buffer  states.  While  China  had  already  been 
victimized  on  the  ground  of  her  administrative  inefficiency  and  dis¬ 
order,  the  Soviet  Union  itself  might  be  victimized  on  the  ground 
that  its  Communist  constitution  automatically  made  it  an  outlaw 
and  thereby  debarred  it  from  the  enjoyment  of  any  of  the  rights 
wMch  Capitalist  states  possessed  vis-a-vis  one  another  under  the 
Capitalist  Society’s  system  of  international  law.  In  this  annex,  the 
anxieties  and  aims  of  the  Soviet  Government  are  patent;  yet  in 
seeking  to  secure  themselves  against  the  danger  of  aggression  on  the 
part  of  certain  particular  Capitalist  Powers,  the  Soviet  Government 
were  incidentally  undertaking,  on  their  own  part,  not  to  allow  their 
own  territory  to  be  used  in  future  as  a  base  of  operations  for  some  of 
the  most  characteristic  and  effective  activities  of  the  Third  Inter¬ 
national.  Moreover,  this  incidental  consequence  of  the  Soviet  Union’s 
efforts  at  self-protection  was  neither  overlooked  nor  concealed  by  the 
Soviet  authorities.  In  the  Izvestiya  of  the  8th  February,  1933,  in  its 
editorial  comment  on  Monsieur  Litvinov’s  proposals  of  the  6th 
February,  it  was  frankly  admitted  that 


Litvinov’s  declaration  not  only  is  aimed  against  intervention  in  a 
country  where  there  is  a  revolution,  but  in  the  name  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
undertakes  the  obligation  not  to  intervene  in  a  country  where  there  is  a 
counter-revolution.^ 


This  admission  was  impressive ;  yet  it  was  no  more  than  the  logical 
consequence  of  the  declaration  which  had  been  made,  as  early  as 
1927,  by  the  Soviet  Government’s  representatives  at  the  economic 
conference  of  that  year,^  and  wMch  had  siuce  been  reaffirmed  by 
Monsieur  Molotov  in  a  speech  delivered  in  March  1931 : 

Socialism  is  not  merely  a  system  of  economic  and  social  equahty. 
bociahsm,  first  of  aU,  means  peace.  The  contradictions  between  the 
two  econome  systems,  wHch  during  a  certain  historical  period  must 
unavoidably  exist,  do  not  exclude  the  possibility  of  some  practical 
arrangement  between  them.^  ^ 


This  declaration  opened  the  way  to  the  fourth  stage  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Soviet  Government’s  foreign  policy— a  stage  in  which 
the  Soviet  Umon  began  to  behave  simply  as  one  parochial  sovereign 
state  m  a  world  of  states  of  the  same  species,  and  no  longer  scrupled 


*  Izvestiya  8th  February,  1933,  quoted  by  Florinsky  in  of.  oit.,  p.  238. 
Survey  for  1929,  p.  97.  *  Quoted  in  Florinsky,  o^.  e*.,  p.  23S. 
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to  enter  into  relations  with  any  state,  of  whatever  pohtical  or  social 
complexion,  whose  good  will  or  friendship  or  support  might  seem  of 
value  to  the  Soviet  Government  as  they  steered  their  course  through 
international  seas  that  were  yearly  becoming  more  and  more  perilous. 
It  was  this  fourth  stage  that  saw  the  Tapprochefnent  between  the 
Soviet  Union  and  France,  and  that  culminated  in  the  entry  of  the 
Soviet  Union  into  the  League  of  Nations. 

(c)  The  Conclusion  of  Non- Aggression  Treaties  with  France 

AND  OTHER  EUROPEAN  POWERS,  AND  THE  EnTRY  OE  THE  SOVIBT 

Union  into  the  League  of  Nations  (1931-1934) 

The  method  by  which  the  Soviet  Government  slipped  back  into  a 
system  of  normal  foreign  relations  was  through  the  conclusion  of 
a  number  of  bilateral  non-aggression  treaties.  This  type  of  diploma¬ 
tic  instrument,  which  Soviet  diplomacy  had  made  peculiarly  its  own, 
had  been  worked  out — ^in  a  network  of  treaties  which  the  Soviet 
Government  had  concluded  with  its  three  Middle  Eastern  neighbours, 
and  had  induced  these  neighbours  to  conclude  with  one  another — 
between  1921  and  1928.^  Within  the  same  period,  the  Soviet  Govern¬ 
ment  had  entered  into  corresponding  treaty  relations  with  Ger¬ 
many.^  The  negotiation  of  non-aggression  treaties  with  other  coun¬ 
tries  began  in  1931 ;  and  treaties  of  the  kind  were  duly  signed  with 
Finland  on  the  21st  January,  1932;  Poland  on  the  25th  January, 
1932 ;  Latvia  on  the  5th  February,  1932 ;  Estonia  on  the  4th  May] 
1932 ;  France  on  the  29th  November,  1932 ;  Italy  on  the  2nd  Septem¬ 
ber,  1933.  In  this  series  of  treaties,  the  Franco-Russian  treaty  was 
by  far  the  most  important.  Its  signature  was  as  epoch-making  an 
event  in  the  international  history  of  Europe  as  was  the  recognition 
of  the  Soviet  Union  by  the  United  States,  on  the  16th  November, 
1933,®  in  the  international  history  of  the  Far  East  and  the  Pacific. 

The  negotiations  which  eventually  resulted  in  the  signature  and 
ratification  of  this  Franco-Russian  treaty  appear  to  have  begun  in 
June  1931,  simultaneously  with  a  parallel  series  of  negotiations 
for  an  improvement  in  the  commercial  relations  between  the  two 
countries.  The  commercial  negotiations  were  admittedly  entered 
into  on  the  Russian  Government’s  initiative.  In  regard  to  the  pohti¬ 
cal  negotiations,  there  was  at  first  a  certain  imwillingness  on  either 
side  to  admit  responsibihty  for  having  broached  the  idea  of  keeping 
such  queer  company  as  an  entente  with  Capitahst  France  still  seemed 

^  See  the  Survey  for  1928,  Part  III  B,  section  (xiii). 

^  Spe  the  Survey  for  1927,  pp.  301-10;  the  Survey  for  1930,  pp.  126-7;  the 
Survey  for  1933,  p.  180.  «  See  the  Survey  for  1933,  Part  IV,  section  (iv). 
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in  Russian  eyes  and  an  entente  with  Communist  Russia  in  the  eyes 
of  the  French.  The  truth  may  he  that  the  emergence  of  the  National 
Socialist  cloud  in  Germany  had  inspired  the  idea  of  a  Franco-Russian 
entente  in  French  and  Russian  minds  simultaneously  and  indepen¬ 
dently.^ 

The  trade  negotiations  did  not  run  smoothly  or  quickly.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  political  negotiations  resulted,  before  the  end  of 
December  1931;  in  the  imtialing — as  a  token  of  provisional  approval 
— of  an  agreed  draft  text  for  a  Franco-Russian  non-aggression  treaty. 

Further  progress  in  this  political  field  w^as,  however,  stUl  being 
impeded,  at  the  turn  of  the  years  1931  and  1932,  by  a  hesitation,  on 
the  French  Government’s  part,  to  enter  into  a  non-aggression  treaty 
with  the  Soviet  Union  without  the  negotiation,  pari  passu,  of  corres¬ 
ponding  treaties  between  the  Union  and  two  allies  of  France,  Poland 
and  Rumania,  who  were  also  two  of  the  Union’s  etats  limitropJies. 
This  French  hesitation  was  overcome  when  Poland  duly  signed  her 
non-aggression  treaty  with  the  Soviet  Union  on  the  25th  January, 
1932  and  the  continued  failure  of  Rumanian  and  Russian  diplomacy 
to  achieve  a  Russo-Rumanian  treaty  of  the  same  pattern^  was  not, 
in  itself,  a  sufficiently  serious  obstacle  to  prevent  the  Franco-Russian 
negotiations  from  being  consummated. 

The  Russo-Rumanian  negotiations — ^with  the  old  Bessarabian 
stumbhng-block  stiU  in  their  path — ^proved  extremely  difficult ;  for 
when,  in  September  1932,  a  formula  which  was  satisfactory  to  the 
Soviet  Government,  as  well  as  to  the  Rumanian  Government  of  the 
day,  had  been  found  with  the  assistance  of  the  PoHsh  Government’s 
good  offices,  a  settlement  was  prevented,  at  the  eleventh  hour,  by 
the  personal  intervention  of  the  Rumanian  Minister  in  London, 
Monsieur  Titulescu,  who  proved  strong  enough  to  overthrow  Dr. 
Vaida-Voivod’s  mimstry  at  Bucarest  and  to  win  his  own  way  to 
office.  Thereafter,  Monsieur  Titulescu  attempted  to  induce  the  Soviet 
Government  to  accept,  through  the  mediation  of  France,  a  new 
formula  in  regard  to  Bessarabia  which  was  satisfactory  to  the  new 
Rumanian  Government ;  but  this  time  it  was  the  Soviet  Government’s 
turn  to  be  intransigent.  In  these  circumstances  Monsieur  Titulescu — 
who  was  the  principal  Rumanian  champion  of  the  Franco-Rumanian 
entente  and  was  therefore  anxious  not  to  obstruct  the  execution  of  the 
French  Government’s  policy — ^made  it  known  in  Paris  that  he  did 

not  wish  to  ask  for  any  further  postponement  of  the  conclusion  of 

/■ 

On  this  question  see  a  despatch  from  the  Paris  correspondent  of  the 
Journal  de  Geneve,  published  on  the  3rd  September,  1931. 

See  the  Survey  for  1931,  p.  155.  ^  Survey  for  1932,  p.  608. 
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the  draft  Eraneo-Russian  treaty.  Thereupon,  the  French  Govern¬ 
ment  asked  the  Soviet  Government  for  a  special  assurance  confirming 
their  previous  undertakings  (under  ‘the  Litvinov  Protocol’  and  ‘the 
KeUogg-Briand  Pact’)  that  the  Soviet  Union  would  not  have  re¬ 
course  to  violence  for  the  solution  of  their  outstanding  controversies 
with  Rumania;  and  the  Soviet  Government  promptly  gave  the 
French  Government  the  assurance  which  they  sought.^  The  way  was 
now  clear  for  the  signatm-e  of  the  Franco-Russian  draft  treaty ;  and 
it  was  duly  signed  in  Paris — ^not  much  less  than  a  year  after  the  date 
on  which  it  had  been  initialed — on  the  29th  November,  1932. 

The  text  of  this  Franco-Russian  treaty  of  the  29th  November, 
1932,  need  not  be  analysed  here,  since  it  will  be  found  in  one  of  the 
volumes  of  documents  in  this  series,^  and  it  did  not  differ  in  any 
notable  respect  from  the  standard  pattern  of  treaties  of  the  kind. 
The  importance  of  the  treaty  consisted  in  the  fact  of  its  signature 
and  in  the  sequel. 

Ratifications  were  exchanged  at  Moscow  on  the  15th  February, 
1933;  and  on  the  18th  May,  1933,  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  Paris 
debated  the  treaty  and  passed  a  unanimous  vote  of  approval. 

In  the  course  of  this  debate,  the  following  observations  were  made 
by  Monsieur  Edouard  Herriot : 

What  has  happened  is  a  happy  thing  for  France.  Do  I  need  to  remind 
the  House  of  the  broad  lines  of  our  national  pohcy — the  traditional 
policy,  as  I  wiU  make  bold  to  say,  of  the  Kings  of  France  ?  Remember 
how  Francis  I  allied  himself  with  Turkey  not  only  in  the  face  of,  but 
actually  against,  the  whole  of  Christendom,  because  this  was  what  the 
interests  of  France  required  [int&rpellation  by  the  Prime  JKinister,  Monsieur 
Daladier:  ‘That  is  likewise  the  tradition  of  the  Revolution’]. 

The  Red  Army  [Monsieur  Herriot  continued]  is,  as  an  Honourable 
Member  has  already  pointed  out,  a  very  important  organization.  We 
are  well  aware  of  that :  the  period  of  military  service  and  the  number  of 
the  military  formations  are  a  sufficient  proof. .  .  .  The  Russian  army,  as 
another  Honourable  Member  has  shown,  is  potently  equipped  with 
aircraft  and  with  chemical  weapons.  The  Soviets  devote  considerable 
sums  to  research  of  aU  sorts. 

Would  you  call  it  patriotism  to  shut  one’s  eyes  to  these  soHd  facts  ? 
{Afplause.l 

In  the  same  place,  eighteen  months  later,  in  a  debate  on  the  mih- 
tary  estimates,  one  of  Monsieur  Herriot’s  SociaMst-Radical  associates. 
Monsieur  Archimbaud,  who  was  then  serving  as  ra;pporteur  for  the 

^  FortheseFranco-Russo-Eumaniantransactionssee he  Temps,  27thNovem- 
ber,  1932.  The  next  attempt  to  arrive  at  a  Eusso-Eumanian  settlement  was 
made  in  October  1933, ^this  time  on  Polish  ground  (see  the  Survey  for  1933, 
P-  204).  2  x>oouments  on  International  Affairs,  1933,  pp.  233-6. 
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Chamber’s  Army  Committee,  expressed  the  same  idea  in  still  blunter 
language 


Russia  has  a  strong  and  well-equipped  army  which  she  will  offer  us  in 
the  eyent  of  a  conflict  between  us  and  Germany.  Why  should  we  be 
worried  if  bourgeois  France  comes  to  an  agreement  with  Communist 
Russia  ?  Did  not  Richelieu  come  to  an  agreement  with  the  German 
Protestant  princes  ? 


On  the  Russian  side,  Stalin,  addressing  the  Seventeenth  Congress 
of  the  Union  Communist  Party  on  the  26th  January,  1934,  declared 
— ^by  way  of  rebutting  the  allegation  that  the  Soviet  Government’s 
foreign  policy  had  changed  its  orientation — 

To-day,  as  in  the  past,  we  orient  ourselves  towards  the  U.S.S.R.  and 
towards  it  alone  [frantic  applause] ;  and,  if  the  interests  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
demand  a  rapprochement  with  such  and  such  countries  which  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  preservation  of  peace,  we  make  the  necessary  rapprochement 
without  hesitation. 2 


In  an  article  pubhshed  in  the  American  periodical  Foreign  Affairs 
in  the  same  month  of  the  same  year,  Monsieur  Karl  Radek  wote 
that 


The  Soviet  Union  does  not  close  the  door  to  the  possibihty  of  a  deal, 
an  agreement  with  imperialistic  powers  which  are  waging  a  struggle 
against  other  imperialistic  Powers,  if  the  latter  attack  the  Soviet  Union. 
. . .  Against  attacking  imperialism,  an  agreement  is  permissible  with  any 
opponent  in  order  to  defeat  the  enemy  invading  the  Soviet  territory. 

On  the  15th  May,  1935,  the  French  Government  were  able — no 

^  ^  Monsieur  ArcMmbaud’s  speech  was  interpreted  as  meaning  that  by  this 
tinae  Prance  and  Russia  had  secretly  entered  into  an  actual  military  alliance. 
This  iuterpretation  was  publicly  repudiated  both  by  Monsieur  Archimbaud 
and  by  the  French  Government. 

In  an  earlier  passage  m  the  same  speech,  Stalin  mentioned  four  points  ‘on 
which  the  U.S.S.R.  counted  in  its  difficult  and  complicated  struggle  for  peace: 
‘  (a)  On  its  own  growing  political  and  economic  power ; 

‘(&)  On  the  moral  support  of  the  miLLions  of  proletarians  in  aU  countries, 
who  are  vitally  interested  in  the  maintenance  of  peace ; 

‘(c)  Gn  the  good  sense  of  the  countries  which,  for  various  reasons,  have 
no  uLterest  in  seeiug  peace  compromised,  and  which  are  inclined  to  develop 
commercial  relations  with  a  partner  which  is  as  punctual  in  its  payments  as 
the  U.S.S.R.  is;  ^ 

‘(d)  And,  finally,  on  our  glorious  army,  which  is  ready  to  defend  the 
country  against  foreign  attack.’ 

Of  these  four  points,  all  but  the  second  might  have  been  cited  equally  well, 
on  his  own  account,  by  the  head  of  the  Government  of  any  Capitalist  Great 
Power  of  the  day.  As  for  the  Soviet  Union’s  second  source  of  strength,  it  was 
no  different  in  land  from  that  which  Turkey  had  possessed  (before  her  self- 
seciflarmation)  in  the  support  of  the  Mushm  subjects  of  other  Powers,  or, 
again,  from  the  strength  which  the  Irish  Free  State  derived  from  the  sympathy 
of  the  Irish -Americans. 
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doubt,  with  Monsieur  Stalin’s  previous  knowledge  and  consent _ to 

deal  the  French  Communist  Party  a  prostrating  blow  by  announcing, 
in  an  official  communique,  that 

Monsieur  Stalin  understands  and  fully  approves  the  policy  of  national 

defence  adopted  by  France  to  maintain  her  armed  forces  at  the  level 

required  for  security. 

In  these  French  and  Russian  voices  that  were  speaking  the  same 
pagan  language  naked  and  unashamed,  we  seem  to  hear  Antichrist 
calling  to  Antichrist  across  the  breadth  of  Europe. 

The  French  and  Russian  Realpolitiher  who  in  1933  were  thus 
setting  their  feet  on  a  path  which  had  led  their  countrymen  in  the 
preceding  generation  to  the  precipice  of  1914,  lost  no  time  now  in 
entering  upon  the  traditional  exchange  of  courtesies.  On  the  20th 
May,  1933,  Monsieur  Litvinov  sent  to  Monsieur  Paul-Boncour,  the 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  in  the  French  Government  of  the  day,  a 
telegram!  expressing  the  Soviet  Government’s  gratification  at  the 
unanimity  of  the  vote  in  the  French  Chamber,  and  declaring  that 
Hhis  gesture  considerably’  increased  ‘the  value  of  the  pact~the 
importance  of  which’  had  ‘already  grown,  as  it  was,  since  the  time  of 
its  conception  and  signature’.  Monsieur  Paul-Boncour  hastened  to 
reply3  in  the  same  strain.  On  the  6th  July,  1933,  Monsieur  Litvinov 
visited  Monsieur  Paul-Boncour  and  Monsieur  Daladier  in  Paris ;  and, 
at  a  banquet  in  the  same  city  on  the  8th,  he  spoke  of  the  Soviet 
Union’s  innocence  of  Imperialism,  freedom  from  ambitions  for  terri¬ 
torial  expansion,  concern  for  peace,  and  devotion  to  the  principle  of 
national  independence. 

In  the  August  and  September  of  the  same  year.  Monsieur  Herriot 
went  on  a  visit  to  Russia  {via  Bulgaria  and  Turkey) — ^not  as  an 
emissary  of  the  French  Government,  yet  as  the  Soviet  Government’s 
official  guest— -and  was  given  a  magnificent  reception,  which  he 
fuUy  earned  by  the  diplomatic  prowess  that  he  displayed  in  his 
intercourse  with  his  hosts.  ‘I  am  profoundly  convinced’,  he  declared 
in  an  interview  vidth  the  Soviet  Press,  ‘that  the  Russians  are  a 
peaceful  people.’ — ‘I  admire’,  he  wrote  in  the  visitors’  book  of  a 
military  school,  ‘these  fine  young  men  under  arms,  and  I  give  them 
the  greetings  of  a  repubhean  Frenchman.’ — ‘I  hope,’  he  told  his 
feUow  citizens  upon  his  arrival  home  at  Lyons  on  the  13th  September, 
‘that  my  journey  has  given  me  the  opportunity  to  put  in  some  good 
work  ...  for  the  benefit  of  France  and  of  peace.  ’ 

On  the  12th  September,  1933,  the  Air  Minister  in  the  French 

j  Text  in  Le  Temps,  22nd  May,  1933. 

®  Text  of  telegram  in  Le  Temps,  24th  May,  1933. 
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Government  of  the  day,  Monsieur  Pierre  Cot,  left  Le  Bourget  for 
Moscow  accompanied  by  a  suite  of  officials  of  the  French  Air  Ministry. 
The  three  French  aeroplanes  duly  reached  their  destination  on  the 
15th  September,  after  having  broken  their  journey  at  Kharkov  and 
at  Kiev.  In  a  speech  which  he  delivered  in  Moscow  during  his  visit, 
Monsieur*  Cot  expressed  the  opinion  that  '  the  interests  of  our  people 
and  of  world-peace'  would  be  promoted  by  the  estabhshment  of 
technical  co-operation  in  the  air  between  France  and  the  Soviet 
Union ;  and  in  a  statement  which  he  made,  upon  his  return  home,  to 
the  French  Press,  he  told  his  countrymen  that  he  had 

visited  a  great  number  of  aviation  estabhshments,  institutes,  laboratories 
factories,  schools,  industrial  enterprises  and  social  institutions  such  as 
dispensaries,  kindergartens  and  creches.  But  [he  added]  I  will  not 
conceal  the  great  interest  and  the  high  regard  that  I  have  brought  away 
with  me  for  the  Russian  achievements  in  the  air.  I  beheve  that,  in  the 
course  of  our  visit,  we  have  prepared  the  ground  for  a  technical  collabora¬ 
tion  and  for  a  closer  contact  between  the  experts  of  the  two  nations. 

I  am  convinced  that,  in  working  on  the  plane,  of  science,  technique  and 
industry  (which  are  the  fundamental  preoccupations  of  the  Soviet 
Union),  we  shall  be  making  some  small  contribution  to  the  insurance  of 
mutual  understanding  and  general  peace. 

A  return  visit  was  paid  in  the  following  year  by  a  flight  of  three 
Russian  aeroplanes  which  arrived  in  Paris  on  the  7th  August,  1934. 
And  this  Russian  air  mission  was  entertained  by  Monsieur  Herriot 
in  his  capacity  as  mayor  of  his  native  city  of  Lyons.  Dm’ing  the 
same  calendar  year,  a  French  air  mission  spent  six  months  in  the 
U.S.S.R. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Franco-Russian  trade  negotiations  which 
had  been  running  parallel  with  the  political  negotiations  had  been 
making  a  slow  progress  which  at  length  bore  fruit  in  the  initialing  of 
a  provisional  Franco-Russian  trade  agreement  at  Paris  on  the  11th 
January,  1934,  and  in  the  signature  at  Moscow,  on  the  9th  December, 
of  a  protocol  which  was  to  provide  the  basis  for  the  conclusion  of  a 
permanent  commercial  treaty. 

It  will  be  seen  that,  after  the  signature  of  the  Franco-Russian 
Non-Aggression  Treaty  of  the  29th  November,  1932,  the  relations 
between  the  two  parties  continued  to  grow  more  intimate  and  more 
cordial;  and  in  the  year  1934  this  well-known  tendency  for  a  detente 
resulting  from  a  common  anxiety  to  transform  itself  into  an  entente^ 
if  the  anxiety  persists,  received  a  fresh  acceleration  and  impetus  from 
two  events:  the  signature,  on  the  26th  January,  1934,  of  a  German- 
Polish  Non- Aggression  Pact  in  which  the  contracting  parties  pledged 
themselves,  for  the  next  ten  years,  to  abstain  from  the  use  of  force 
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as  a  means  of  settling  their  differences  with  one  another  and  the 
replacement,  in  France,  of  Monsieur  Daladier’s  Government  by 
Monsieur  Doumergue’s  Government  on  the  9th  February  as  the 
result  of  an  outbreak  of  disorder  in  Paris. 

This  sudden  and  extreme  political  change  in  France,  which  seems 
to  have  been  almost  entirely  due  to  internal  stresses  and  strains, 
produced  a  profound  and  rapid  effect  upon  the  international  situation 
inasmuch  as  it  placed  the  conduct  of  the  foreign  pohcy  of  one  of  the 
key-cormtries  of  Europe  in  the  hands  of  a  Ministry  which  was  pre¬ 
dominantly  composed  of  old  men  of  the  generation  and  outlook  of 
Monsieur  Poincare.  A  characteristic  figure  among  them  was  Monsieur 
Barthou,  who  now  succeeded  Monsieur  Paul-Boncour  at  the  Ministry 
of  Foreign  Affairs.  The  new  French  Foreign  Minister  was  a  man  who 
had  acquired  the  mental  rigidity  of  age  without  having  lost  the 
animal  spirits  of  youth ;  and  though  he  only  held  office  for  eight 
months  in  the  year  1934  before  his  activities  were  cut  short  by  his 
tragic  end  on  the  9th  October,  he  contrived,  during  this  brief  period, 
to  make  a  mark  upon  international  history  which  seemed  certain  to 
endure  and  likely  to  prove  unfortunate. 

The  history  of  the  project,  which  Monsieur  Barthou  initiated,  of 
building  up  an  East-European  pact  of  mutual  assistance,  to  balance 
the  Locarno  Pact  in  the  West,  will  be  dealt  with  in  the  following 
volmne;  for,  though  the  project  can  be  traced  back  to  a  meeting 
between  MM.  Barthou  and  Litvinov  at  Geneva  on  the  18th  May, 
1934,  the  negotiations  did  not  reach  their  decisive  stage  until  long 
after  Monsieur  Barthou’s  death  and  the  turn  of  the  calendar  year. 
In  this  volume  we  can  only  record  two  transactions  which  grew  out 
of  the  Eastern  Pact  project,  but  which  were  both  completed  before 
the  close  of  the  year  1934.  One  of  them  was  the  signature,  on  the 
5th  December,  1934,  of  an  agreement^  between  Monsieur  Litvinov 
and  Monsieur  Barthou’s  successor.  Monsieur  Laval,  to  the  effect 
that  neither  France  nor  the  Soviet  Union  would  enter  into  any 
pohtical  negotiations  with  other  Powers  which  might  prejudice  the 
conclusion  of  the  proposed  Eastern  Pact  without  first  consulting 
one  another.®  (This  Francq-Russian  agreement  was  acceded  to  by 
Czechoslovakia  on  the  11th  December,  1934.)  The  other,  and  greater, 

'  For  the  change  in  German-Polish  relations  which  led  up  to  the  conclusion 
of  t^  agreement,  see  the  Survey  for  1933,  pp.  183-6.  The  German-Pohsh  pact 
of  the  26th  J anuary,  1934,  wiU  he  dealt  with  further — in  relation  to  the  counter- 
pro]eet  for  an  Eastern  Pact— in  the  Survey  for  1935. 

®  Test  in  The  Times,  19th  December,  1934. 

®  See  Monsieur  Litvinov’s  commentary  on  this  agreement  which  was  commu- 
mcated  to  the  Tass  Agency  and  published  in  Le  Temps  on  the  9th  December,  1934. 
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transaction  that  arose  out  of  the  Eastern  Pact  project  was  the  entry 
of  the  Soviet  Union  into  the  League  of  Nations. 

This  step  seems  to  have  been  recommended  to  Monsieur  Litvinov 
by  Monsieur  Barthou  mth  a  view  to  co-ordinating  the  Eastern  Pact 
project  vith  France’s  existing  international  obligations  and  parti¬ 
cularly,  perhaps,  with  her  relations  to  the  United  Kingdom  (for 
example,  through  the  Locarno  Pact).  On  the  28th  May,  1934,  it  was 
publicly  admitted  in  the  Izvestiya  that  the  arguments  in  favour  of 
the  Soviet  Union’s  joining  the  League  were  being  'very  seriously 
considered’  by  the  Soviet  Government.  This  admission  imphed  a 
momentous  change  in  Soviet  foreign  policy. 

At  the  time  when  the  League  of  Nations  officially  came  into 
existence — on  the  10th  January,  1920 — the  Bolsheviks  were  even 
more  hostile  to  it  than  the  Germans  or  the  Americans  were,  for  they 
-were  animated  by  both  the  feelings  by  which  the  Germans  and  the 
Americans  were  severally  inspired.  Like  the  Americans,  they  re¬ 
garded  the  League  as  a  net  treacherously  spread  to  draw  them  back 
into  a  European  city  of  destruction  out  of  which  they  had  just  made 
good  their  escape  at  the  cost  of  being  seared  by  the  flames  of  the 
apocalyptic  conflagration.^  At  the  same  time,  the  Bolsheviks — ^like 
the  Germans  both  before  and  after  the  Stresemann  and  Britning 
regimes — ^regarded  the  League  as  a  conspiracy  of  the  victorious 
Allied  Powers  (in  whom  the  Bolsheviks  now  saw  the  chief  surviving 
pillars  of  Capitalism).^  In  this  doubly  sinister  aspect,  the  League,  in 
its  infancy,  was  an  abomination  in  the  Bolsheviks’  eyes ;  and  their 
aversion  from  it  was  still  further  increa^sed  when  Germany — ^the 
fellow  victim  of  a  victorious  Capitalism,  with  whom  they  had  frater¬ 
nized  at  Rapallo — capitulated,  as  it  appeared  to  the  Bolsheviks,  by 
applying  for  admission  to  membership  of  the  League  after  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  Locarno  Pact.^  Indeed,  one  of  Dr.  Stresemaim’s 
principal  diplomatic  difficulties,  in  bringing  his  country  into  the 
League,  was  to  placate  and  reassure  the  Soviet  Government  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  escape  from  the  dilemma  of  being  compelled  to  make  a 
choice  for  Germany  between  neighbourly  relations  with  the  Western 
Powers  and  neighbourly  relations  with  Russia.^ 

^  This  feeling  was  inherited  by  the  Bolsheviks  from  the  nineteenth-centnry 
Eussian  Slavophils,  whose  almost  morbid  anxiety  to  keep  themselves  free  from 
the  defilement  of  contact  with  a  ‘corrupt  and  efiete’  Europe  was  oddly  like 
the  feeling  of  their  American  contemporaries. 

^  For  this  identification  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  with  the  seven¬ 
headed  beast  of  Capitahsm  in  the  apocalyptic  vision  of  the  Bolsheviks  after 
the  Armistice  of  the  11th  November,  1918,  see  p.  377,  above. 

^  See  the  Survey  for  1925,  vol.  ii,  pp.  63-6. 

^  See  the  Survey  for  1927,  Part' II  E,  section  (v). 
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To  this  extent,  the  Soviet  statesmen  allowed  themselves  to  be 
mollified.  They  maintained  their  friendship  with  Germany  after  her 
entry  into  the  League  had  become  an  accomplished  fact,  and  they 
subsequently  consented  to  take  part — though  rather  late  in  the  day 
— ^hi  the  work  of  the  Preparatory  Commission  for  the  World  Disarma¬ 
ment  Conference^  and  thereafter  in  the  sessions  of  the  World  Dis¬ 
armament  Conference  itself.^  Here,  however,  they  were  able  to  ease 
their  consciences  by  reminding  themselves  that  these  disarmament 
negotiations — ^like  'the  Briand-Kellogg  Pact’,  to  which  the  Soviet 
Government  likewise  adhered — ^were  at  least  officially  outside  the 
framework  of  the  League.  Was  not  the  United  States — ^who  was 
the  other  conscientiously  obstinate  non-signatory  of  the  Covenant — 
to  be  seen  partaking,  without  embarrassment,  in  these  disarmament 
activities  ?  And  did  not  the  Preparatory  Commission  and  the  Con¬ 
ference  offer  the  Soviet  Delegation  a  series  of  incomparable  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  exposing  the  Capitalist  Powers’  insincerity  and  bad  faith  ? 
If  the  Soviet  Government’s  contributions  to  the  work  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion  and  the  Conference,  as  they  have  been  recorded  in  previous 
volumes  of  this  series,^  are  re-examined  by  a  reader  of  this  chapter 
with  an  eye  to  their  bearmg  upon  the  Soviet  Government’s  attitude 
towards  the  collective  system  in  general  and  towards  the  League  in 
particular,  he  will  probably  form  the  impression  that,  at  the  outset, 
propaganda  rather  than  constructive  work,  and  criticism  rather  than 
co-operation,  was  the  Soviet  Government’s  paramount  concern.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  can  hardly  fail  to  be  struck  by  the  evidences  for 
a  change  in  the  Soviet  Government’s  attitude  as  time  went  on; 
and  indeed  it  would  be  difficult  for  an  impartial-minded  and  open- 
eyed  student  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Disarmament  Conference  in 
1932  and  1933  not  to  be  convinced  that,  by  that  time,  the  Soviet 
Government  were  working  as  earnestly  and  effectively  as  any  other 
Government  for  the  genuine  achievement  of  the  purposes  for  which 
the  Conference  had  been  convened. 

This  change  in  the  Soviet  Government’s  attitude  at  the  Disarma¬ 
ment  Conference  would  seem  to  imply  something  like  a  conversion 
to  behef  in  the  principles  for  which  the  League  professed  to  stand ; 
and,  apart  from  principles,  a  cogent  ground  for  a  change  in  the 
Soviet  Government’s  pohcy  towards  the  immature  and  imperfect 
institution  in  which  these  principles  were  embodied  can  be  found,  p^t 

^  See  the  Survey  for  1927,  pp.  3-5,  320;  the  Survey  for  1928,  pp.  51-2. 

^  See  the  Survey  for  1931,  pp.  281,  292  seqq, 

^  See  the  Survey  for  1928,  pp.  53  seqq. ;  the  Survey  for  1929,  Part  I  A,  section 
(ii);  the  Survey  for  1930,  Part  I,  section  (iv) ;  the  Survey  for  1932,  Part  III, 
section  (ii) ;  the  Survey  for  1933,  Part  II,  section  (iii). 
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tMs  time,  in  certain  obvious  considerations  of  Realpolitik.  On  the 
10th  January,  1920,  the  most  dangerous  adversaries  of  the  Soviet 
Union  were  the  Principal  Allied  Powers,  who  were  also  the  moving 
spirits  behind  the  organization  at  Geneva.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
1933  the  most  dangerous  adversaries  of  the  Soviet  Union  were 
neither  France  nor  the  United  Kingdom  but  Japan  and  Germany; 
and  when,  on  the  21st  October,  1933,  the  German  Government 
followed  the  example  that  had  been  set  on  the  27th  March,  1933,  by 
the  Japanese  Government,  and  gave  notice  of  their  intention  to 
resign  from  their  membership  of  the  League,  the  situation  of  1920 
was  reversed ;  for  the  Powers  most  hostile  to  the  Soviet  Union  were 
now  deliberately  seceding  from  the  League,  while  the  Powers  towards 
whom  the  Soviet  Government  were  being  drawn  by  a  common  fear 
of  Germany  were  not  only  all  of  them  League  members  but  were 
also  aU.  convinced  that  the  League  was  one  of  their  most  valuable 
bulwarks  against  the  re-emerging  menace  of  German  aggression. 
Accordingly,  it  is  not  surprisiug  to  find  that,  in  the  course  of  the 
year  1933,  the  public  references  to  the  League,  in  the  mouths  of 
prominent  Soviet  statesmen,  reveal  a  profound  change  of  outlook. 

For  example,  the  conventional  expressions  of  scepticism  towards 
the  League  were  repeated  by  Monsieur  Molotov  in  a  speech  which  he 
made  in  January  1933  to  the  Unioii  Communist  Party’s  Executive 
Committee  but  in  a  Presidential  address  which  he  delivered  to  the 
same  committee  on  the  28th  December  of  the  same  year  the  same 
statesman  told  his  audience  that  ‘it  seems  that  the  League  is  an 
embarrassment  to  the  enemies  of  peace,  as  is  shown  by  the  exit  of 
Germany  and  Japan’ ;  and  he  added  that,  while  the  World  knew  that 
the  Bolsheviks  had  ‘no  intrinsic  respect  for  the  League’,  at  the  same 
time  they  could  not  fail  to  appreciate  its  services  ...  in  so  far  as  it’ 
was  ‘a  brake  upon,  or  impediment  to,  war-danger’.  In  this  latter 
declaration,  Monsieur  Molotov  appears  to  have  been  echoing  a 
statement  which  had  been  made  by  Monsieur  Stalin  to  the  Moscow 
correspondent  of  The  New  York  Times  on  Christmas  Day. 

If  the  League  [said  Monsieur  Stalin  on  that  occasion]  is  only  the 
tmiest  bumper  somewhat  to  slow  down  the  drive  towards  war  and 
pGS'Ce,  then  we  are  not  against  the  League.  In  that  event  I  would 
not  say  that  we  would  not  support  the  League.^ 

The  best  evidence  for  the  rapidity  of  this  change  in  the  Soviet  Govern- 

^  See  the  Bulletin  of  International  News,  27th  September,  1934,  p.  9. 

^  The  simile  seems  to  have  been  taken  from  the  structure  of  a  motor-car. — 
A.J.T. 

^  Text  as  given  in  The  Manchester  Guardian,  13th  January,  1934. 
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menFs  policy  comes  from  the  mouth  of  Monsieur  Litvinov.  As  late 
as  the  5th  December,  1933,  he  said — ^in  a  public  statement  which  he 
made  in  Rome  after  an  interview  with  Signor  Mussolini — that,  while 
'partisans  of  peace  need  have  no  anxiety  about  the  attitude  of  the 
Soviet  Government,  there’  was  also  'no  question  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
joining  the  League  under  any  contingency  that’  could  'be  foreseen 
On  the  other  hand,  in  a  pubhc  speech  which  he  delivered  in  Moscow 
on  the  29th  December,  1933,  the  same  Monsieur  Litvinov  said  that 
it  might  be  assumed  that,  in  the  League  of  Nations,  the  tendency 
which  was  interested  in  preserving  peace  would  prevail;  that  the 
Soviet  Union  had  never  objected,  and  did  not  now  object,  to  organized 
international  co-operation  which  aimed  at  strengthening  peace ;  and 
that,  'not  being  doctrinaires’,  they  did  not  refuse  to  make  use  of 
existing  or  future  international  combmations  and  organizations, 
provided  that,  now  and  in  the  future,  they  had  reason  to  believe  that 
these  would  serve  the  cause  of  peace.^  These  second  thoughts  of 
MM.  Litvinov,  Molotov  and  Stalin  reappeared  in  a  speech  which  was 
made  in  Brussels,  on  the  16th  February,  1934,  by  Monsieur  Rosenberg, 
the  Soviet  Counsellor  of  Embassy  in  Paris,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Congress 
of  the  League  for  the  Defence  of  Peace.^ 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Soviet  Government  had  already  come 
to  look  with  favour  upon  the  idea  of  entering  the  League,  before 
a  positive  proposal  in  this  sense  arose  out  of  the  meeting  between 
Monsieur  Litvinov  and  Monsieur  Barthou  on  the  18th  May,  1934. 
It  remained  to  be  seen  whether  the  French  desire  to  have  the  League 
reinforced  by  the  inclusion  of  the  Soviet  Union  would  receive  a 
sufficient  measure  of  support  from  other  League  members  to  enable 
the  Soviet  Government  to  apply  for  membership  without  serious 
risk  of  a  rebuff  which  would  defeat  the  Soviet  Government’s  purpose 
by  diminishing,  instead  of  increasing,  the  prestige  as  well  as  the 
security  of  the  U.S.S.R. 

The  first  encouraging  gesture  was  a  statement,  welcoming  the 
prospect  of  the  Soviet  Union’s  entry  into  the  League,  which  was  made 
on  the  24th  May,  1934,  by  the  Spanish  Government.  The  next 
gesture  came  from  the  side  of  the  Little  Entente,  whose  states 
members  had  been  as  much  alarmed  as  France  and  the  Soviet  Union 
themselves  by  the  trend  of  German — and  Polish — ^poMcy  since  the 
accession  of  Herr  Hitler  to  power.  As  the  result  of  negotiations  at 
Geneva  between  the  Permanent  Council  of  the  Little  Entente  and 

^  TJie  Manchester  Guardian,  Gth  December,  1933. 

^  Bulletin  of  International  News,  loc.  cit, 

®  A  quotation  from  this  speech  will  be  found  in  op.  cit,  pp,  10-11. 
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Monsieiar  Litvinov,  tJie  Soviet  Government  received  official  recogni¬ 
tion  ffiom  tile  Czechoslovak  and  Rumanian  Governments  on  the  9th 
June,  193# — and  this  recognition  was  given  with  the  approval  of 
the  Jugoslav  Government,  who  were  only  prevented  from  recognizing 
the  Soviet  Government  for  their  own  part  by  the  personal  repugnance 
of  Kong  Alexander,  who  had  been  brought  up  at  the  Imperial  Russian 
Court,^ 

The  next  move  was  made  by  the  British  Government.  After  having 
received  a  visit  from  Monsieur  Barthou  in  London  at  the  beginning 
of  July  and  learnt  from  him  the  French  Government’s  ideas  with 
regard  to  both  the  Eastern  Pact  and  the  entry  of  Russia  into  the 
League,  Sir  John  Simon  declared,  on  the  13th  July,  1934,  in  the 
House  of  Commons  at  Westminster,  that,  in  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment’s  opinion,  the  entry  of  the  Soviet  Union  into  the  League  was 
an  essential  part  of  the  scheme  for  European  security  which  included 
the  project  for  an  Eastern  Pact,  and  that  an  application  for  member¬ 
ship  on  the  Soviet  Government’s  part  would  be  welcomed  and  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  United  Kingdom. 

At  the  end  of  August  1934,  it  was  allowed  to  be  known  that  the 
British,  French  and  Itahan  Governments  were  inquiring,  through 
their  diplomatic  representatives  abroad,  about  the  attitude  of  a 
number  of  states  members  of  the  League  on  the  question  of  the 
Soviet  Union’s  admission  to  membership.  And  by  the  beginning  of 
September  the  conditions  under  which  the  transaction  would  take 
place  ^if  it  did  take  place — ^had  become  clear.  The  Soviet  Govern¬ 
ment  would  not  ask  for  any  peculiar  status  for  themselves,  or  for 
any  special  modifications  in  the  League’s  constitution  or  procedui'e. 
At  the  same  time,  it  would  be  taken  for  granted  in  this  case,  as  in  that 
of  Germany,^  that  the  admission  to  membership  would  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  award  of  one  of  those  permanent  seats  on  the  Council 
which  had  been  created,  when  the  constitution  of  the  League  was 

See  Le  Temps,  lltb  June,  1934,  for  the  texts  of  the  seven  relevant  docu¬ 
ments:  a  decision  by  the  Council  of  the  Little  Entente;  two  identic  pairs  of 
notes  exchanged  hy  Monsieui-  Litvmov  with  Monsieur  Benes  and  Monsieur 
iiMescu  respectively;  and  one  additional  pair  of  identic  notes  exchanged 
be^een  Monsieur  Litvinov  and  Monsieur  Titulescu  only.  In  this  latter  pair  of 
notes,  the  Eumanian  and_  Soviet  Governments  reciprocally  undertook  to 
respect  each  other’s  sovereignty ;  to  abstain  from  all  interference — direct  or 
indirect— m  each  other’s  internal  affairs,  more  especially  from  all  agitation, 
propaganda,  and  every  kind  of  intervention ;  and  to  refrain  from  harbouring, 
on  meir  own  respective  territories,  any  organizations  inimical  to  the  other 
contractmg  party. 

^  WMe  Jugoslavia  thus  stiU  held  hack,  Bulgaria  recognized  the  Soviet 
Government  on  the  23rd  July,  1934. 

^  See  the  Survey  for  1926,  pp.  ,41,  43. 
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first  framed,  for  members  who  were  Great  Powersd  Moreover,  in 
one  important  respect,  the  admission  of  the  Soviet  Union  would  be 
arranged  on  less  onerous  terms  than  those  wLich  had  been  exacted 
from  Germany.  In  the  procedure  for  the  admission  of  Germany,  the 
formal  initiative  had  been  taken  by  Germany  herself  (as  was  the 
regular  practice  when  the  candidate  for  admission  was  either  an 
‘ex-enemy’  state  or  else  a  newly  created  state  like  the  Irish  Free 
State  or  the  Baltic  States  or  Finland  or  Albania  or  ‘Iraq)^ ;  and  in 
that  instance  (again,  according  to  practice)  the  candidate’s  applica¬ 
tion  for  admission  had  been  examined  by  the  Assembly  in  order  to 
ascertain  whether  the  candidate  was  duly  qualified  for  membership.® 
Since  then,  however,  the  privilege  of  acquiring  membership  without 
being  subjected  to  scrutiny,  which  had  been  enjoyed  by  the  original 
members,  had  been  extended  to  late-comers  by  the  device  of  inviting 
the  candidate  to  join,  instead  of  leaving  it  for  the  candidate  himself 
to  file  an  application.  This  initiation  of  the  procedure  by  an  act  of 
invitation  was  taken  to  imply  that  the  existing  members,  from  whom 
the  invitation  came,  were  already  satisfi.ed  that  the  necessary  quali¬ 
fications  were  possessed  by  the  state  to  which  the  invitation  was 
tendered— with  the  inference  that  an  act  of  invitation  rendered 
an  act  of  scrutiny  superfluous.  This  procedure  of  admission  by  invita¬ 
tion  had  been  first  introduced  in  1931  to  meet  the  case  of  Mexico; 
and  it  was  now  understood  that  the  same  procedure  would  be  em¬ 
ployed  for  the  admission  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Article  4  of  the  Covenant  assigned  permanent  seats  on  the  Council  forth¬ 
with  to  the  Principal  Alhed  and  Associated  Powers  (i.e.,  the  U.S.A.,  the  British 
Empire.  France,  Italy  and  Japan);  and  it  went  on  to  provide  that,  ‘with  the 
approval  of  the  majority  of  the  Assembly,  the  Council  may  name  additional 
members  of  the  League,  whose  representatives  shall  always  be  members  of  the 
Council  .  The  purpose  of  this  latter  provision  was  to  hold  permanent  seats  on 
the  Council  at  the  disposal  of  Germany  and  Russia,  if  and  when  these  two  other 
Great  Powers  were  admitted  to  membership  of  the  League.  For  the  early 
history  of  the  composition  of  the  Council,  see  the  Survey  for  1926,  pp.  9-16. ' 

^  For  the  admission  of  these  states  to  membership  see  The  History  of  the 
Peace  Conference  of  Paris,  vol.  iv,  pp.  346-7;  vol.  v,  pp.  292,  301,  309;  The 
Conduct  of  British  Empire  Foreign  Belations  Since  the  Peace  Settlement,  pp.  52, 
53-4 ;  and  the  present  volume,  pp.  198-211,  above.  The  procedure  of  ATfl.Tnirrir.g 
the  candidate’s  quahflcations  was  also  applied  in  1923  to  Abyssinia  (the  Survey 
for  1920-23,  pp.  394-6),  though  Abyssinia  was  neither  ‘newly  created’  nor  ‘ex¬ 
enemy’.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  Afghan  Government  applied  for  admis¬ 
sion  by  telegram  towards  the  close  of  the  Fifteenth  Session  of  the  Assembly, 
Afghanistan  was  admitted  with  a  precipitancy  that  matched  the  off-handed¬ 
ness  of  her  own  method  of  approach  (see  the  present  volume,  p.  220).  It  will 
be  seen  that  there  was  a  certain  element  of  capriciousness  in  the  League’s 
practice;  for  if  the  reason  for  the  scrutiny  of  Abyssinia  was  a  misgiving  in 
regard  to  her  level  of  civilization,  the  same  misgiving  might  well  have  been 
felt  in  the  case  of  Afghanistan.  ®  See  the  Survey  for  1926,  pp.  40-41 . 
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TMs  point  of  procedure  was  of  considerable  importance  for  a 
Great  Power  whose  internal  constitution  had  excited  such  violent 
feelings  in  the  World  outside  its  frontiers  that  it  would  have  reason 
to  fear  the  infliction  of  slights,  and  even,  perhaps,  of  a  rebuff,  if  it 
were  to  expose  itself  to  a  scrutiny  on  the  part  of  an  Assembly  of 
states  which  were  themselves  mostly  of  a  Capitahst  complexion. 
Moreover,  quite  apart  from  the  question  of  Communism,  the  Soviet 
Union  might  have  been  requested,  as  the  result  of  a  scrutiny,  to 
give  international  undertaldngs  in  regard  to  the  futoe  treatment 
of  racial,  linguistic  and  national  minorities  within  its  borders.  This 
had,  in  fact,  been  the  principal  matter  in  which  the  League  had  im¬ 
posed  conditions  upon  applicants  for  admission  (e.g.,  upon  the  Baltic 
States,  Einland,  Albania  and,  most  recently,  Traq).^  In  the  case  of 
Germany,  this  question  had  not  arisen,  because  the  Reich  had  been 
so  effectively  stripped  of  its  pre-war  dominion  over  non-German 
populations  that  it  had  not  even  been  thought  worth  while  to  include 
any  provisions  for  the  protection  of  the  residual  minorities  m  Germany 
in  the  Versailles  Peace  Treaty.  On  this  account,  the  admission  of 
Germany  had  established  no  precedent  as  to  how  the  minorities 
question  was  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  League  when  the  candidate  for 
admission  possessed  the  status  of  a  Great  Power.  It  was,  however, 
tacitly  regarded  as  being  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  Great  Power  to 
give  international  undertaldngs  in  regard  to  the  alien  minorities 
under  its  rule  f  and,  for  the  Soviet  Government,  this  would  have  been 
something  more  than  an  abstract  question  of  prestige.  Eor  although, 
on  the  whole,  the  pohcy  of  the  Bolsheviks  towards  racial  and  lin¬ 
guistic  minorities  was  conspicuously  liberal, ^  their  policy  towards 
social  and  religious  minorities  was  almost  without  a  parallel  in  its 
intolerance;  and  there  were  even  some  national  minorities  in  the 

^  See  The  History  of  the  Peace  Conference  of  Paris,  vol.  vi,  p.  572,  and  the 
present  volume,  pp.  198  seqy.,  205-6,  207,  seyq.  above. 

This  misguided  idea  had  been  given  currency  by  the  Italian  Grovernment, 
who  had  vehemently  resisted  the  suggestion  that  Italy  should  give  guarantees 
in  regard  to  the  treatment  of  the  German  and  Jugoslav  minorities  that  were 
brought  under  Italian  rule  in  the  Peace  Settlement.  The  nominal  ground  of 
Italy’s  refusal  was  that,  in  the  case  of  so  highly  civihzed  a  Power  as  she  was, 
snch^  guarantees  were  unnecessary  (see  the  History  of  the  Peace  Conference, 
vol.  iv,  p.  284).  This  plea,  however,  was  very  soon  invalidated  by  the  Italian 
Government’s  own  conduct,  and  the  true  ground  of  the  Italian  objection,  which 
was  the  punctilio  of  prestige,  was  apparent  all  along.  The  line  taken  by  the 
Italian  Government  no  doubt  had  much  to  do  with  the  reaction  of  the  Pohsh 
and  Pumanian  Governments  towards  the  minorities  protection  treaties  which 
these  successor-states  ’  could  not,  and  did  not,  refuse  to  sign,  but  which  they 
always  resented  as  badges  of  an  inferior  international  status. 

®  See  the  present  chapter,  pp.  359-60,  above. 
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Soviet  Union  (e.g.,  the  Georgians,  and  perhaps  the  Ula-ainians  and 
White  Russians  as  well)  which  were  eager  to  win  their  independence 
at  the  first  opportunity. 

The  proposed  procedure  of  admission  hy  invitation  was  thus  agree¬ 
able  to  the  Soviet  Government;  and  it  was  accepted,  without  any 
heart-searchings,  by  the  three  West-European  Great  Powers  which 
were  taking  the  lead  in  bringing  the  Soviet  Union  into  the  Genevan 
fold;  for,  beiieath  the  red  shirt,  the  Western  Powers  recognized  a 
creature  of  their  own  species,  and  they  took  it  as  a  matter  of  course 
that  every  palpable  Great  Power  should  enjoy  the  traditional  privi¬ 
leges  of  the  Strong  Man  Armed.  On  the  other  hand,  a  number  of 
states  members  of  the  League  which  were  of  medium  or  minor  cahbre 
objected  to  the  admission  of  the  Soviet  Union — or,  at  any  rate,  to 
its  unconditional  admission — for  various  reasons.  Poland  was  moved, 
as  she  had  been  moved  on  the  occasion  of  Germany’s  admission,^  in 
part  by  jealousy  over  the  award  of  a  permanent  seat  on  the  Council 
to  a  formidable  and  potentially  hostile  neighbour,  when  a  Semi¬ 
permanent’  seat  was  the  most  that  Poland  could  secure  for  herself, 
and  in  part  by  a  fear  that  the  Soviet  Government,  once  in  the  League, 
would  be  able  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  upon  Poland  by  exposing 
her  failure  to  live  up  to  the  terms  of  her  mmorities  protection  treaty 
with  the  Principal  Allied  Powers,  while  Poland  would  have  no  legal 
locus  standi  for  denouncing  the  Soviet  Union’s  oppression  of  minorities 
on  her  side  of  the  frontier  whom  she  had  never  promised  to  treat  well. 
Among  the  other  states  which  were  opposed  to  the  Soviet  Union’s 
being  admitted,  the  Irish  Free  State  (and  apparently  hkewise  Por¬ 
tugal)  was  moved  mainly  by  an  abhorrence  of  the  Soviet  Government’s 
persecution  of  Christianity,  while  Switzerland  was  moved  mainly  by 
a  disapproval  of  the  Soviet  Government’s  repudiation  of  democracy.^ 

The  Polish  Government  took  action  which  was  apparently  sug¬ 
gested  by  Poland’s  own  experience  in  the  recent  past.  On  the  occasion 
of  Germany’s  admission,  Poland  had  ultimately  failed  in  her  attempt 
to  force  upon  the  League  the  alternative  of  either  granting  Poland 
a  permanent  seat  or  refusing  one  to  Germany ;  and  on  the  present 
occasion  she  refrained  from  pursuing  the  same  tactics  in  regard  to 
Russia.  She  did  not  oppose  either  the  admission  of  the  Soviet 

^  See  the  Survey  for  1926,  Part  I  A,  section  (i). 

^  For  the  quarrel  between  Switzerland  and  the  Soviet  Union  which  had 
arisen  oyer  the  assassination  of  the  Soviet  diplomatic  representative,  Monsieur 
Vorovski,  on  Swiss  soil,  on  the  10th  May,  1923,  by  a  White  Russian  emigre, 
see  the  Survey  for  1924,  pp.  258-9,  and  the  Survey  for  1927,  pp.  318-21.  In 
this  a:ffair,  it  would  appear  to  an  impartial  observer  that  the  Soviet  Grovern- 
ment,  and  not  the  Swiss  G-overnment,  was  the  aggrieved  party. 
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Union  to  membership  of  the  League  or  her  investment  with  a  per¬ 
manent  seat  on  the  Council.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  Vilna 
affair  Poland  had  ultimately  ‘got  away  with’  a  lawless accompli] 
and  the  recent  successes  of  Germany  had  shown  that  the  method 
of  iiigh-handed  unilateral  action  might  be  apphed  to  the  repu¬ 
diation  of  treaties  as  well  as  to  the  seizure  of  territory.  The 
Polish  Government  now  proceeded  to  act  upon  these  later  precedents 
in  the  steps  wLich  they  took  to  secure  that  the  admission  of  the 
Soviet  Union  to  membership  of  the  League  should  bring  no  fresh 
einbarrassments  to  Poland  in  the  matter  of  her  treatment  of  minorities. 
The  Soviet  Government  appear  to  have  done  their  best  to  disarm 
Poland’s  opposition,  on  this  score,  to  their  candidature,  by  conveying 
to  the  Pohsh  Government,  before  the  decisive  meeting  of  the  League 
Council  and  Assembly  in  September  1934,  an  assm’ance  that,  in 
accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  Russo-Polish  peace  treaty  of  the 
18th  March,  1921,^  they  would  abstain  from  ever  raising  any  question 
in  regard  to  the  minorities  in  Poland  on  the  League  Council.  The 
Polish  Government,  however,  seem  to  have  made  up  their  mind  to 
settle  the  question  of  the  Polish  minorities  protection  treaty  now 
once  for  aU ;  and  at  a  meeting  of  the  Fifteenth  Assembly  at  Geneva 
on  the  13th  September,  1934,  on  the  eve  of  the  Soviet  Union’s 
admission  to  membership,  the  foUowing  declaration  was  made  by  the 
Pohsh  representative,  Colonel  Beck : 

Pending  the  introduction  of  a  general  and  uniform  system  for  the 
protection  of  minorities,  my  Government  is  compelled  to  refuse,  as  from 
to-day,  all  co-operation  with  the  international  organizations  in  the  matter 
of  the  supervision  of  the  apphcation  by  Poland  of  the  system  of  minority 
protection.  I  need  hardly  say  that  this  decision  of  the  Pohsh  Govern¬ 
ment  is  in  no  sense  directed  against  the  interests  of  the  minorities.  Those 
interests  are,  and  will  remain,  protected  by  the  fundamental  laws  of 
Poland,  which  secure  to  minorities  of  language,  race,  and  rehgion  free 
development  and  equahty  of  treatment. 

In  the  course  of  his  statement,  Colonel  Beck  defended  this  apparent 
declaration  of  intention  to  repudiate  the  Pohsh  protection  of  minorities 
treaty  of  the  28th  June,  1919,  on  the  same  ground  on  which  the 
German  Government  afterwards  took  their  stand  when  they  repu¬ 
diated  the  disarmament  chapter  of  the  Versailles  Treaty  on  the  16th 
March,  1935.  Colonel  Beck’s  contention  was,  in  effect,  that  the  other 
contracting  parties — ^who,  in  this  case  too,  were  the  Principal  AUied 
Powers  ^had  already  invahdated  the  treaty  morally  by  the  capricious 
inconsistency  of  their  pohcy  in  the  matter  of  imposing  corresponding 
obhgations  upon  other  ‘successor-states’  and,  even  more,  by  their 
^  Test  in  League  of  Watiom  Treaty  Series,  voL  6,  pp.  51-169. 
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refusal  to  contemplate  the  extension  of  such  ohhgations  to  all  states, 
including  themselves.  Colonel  Beck  pointed  out  that  the  idea  of 
making  the  minorities  protection  ohhgations  apply  to  all  states 
memhers  of  the  League  had  been  mooted  as  early  as  1922,  at  the 
Third  Assembly,^  and  that,  since  then,  the  Pohsh  Government  had 
repeatedly  pressed  for  action  in  this  sense — ^particularly  at  the 
Eleventh  Assembly  and  at  the  Fourteenth.  On  the  latter  occasion, 
only  twelve  months  back,  the  Pohsh  delegation  had  made  a  formal 
motion  in  the  Sixth  Committee  of  the  Assembly,  and  this  motion  had 
been  rejected,  though,  in  the  Polish  Government’s  opinion,  without 
serious  cause  having  been  shown  for  perpetuating  the  differential 
treatment  of  states  members  in  this  matter. 

On  the  14th  September,  Colonel  Beck’s  challenge  was  taken  up  in 
the  Assembly  by  Sir  John  Simon  with  the  support  of  Monsieur 
Barthou  and  Baron  Aloisi,  who  represented  the  other  two  of  Poland’s 
three  co-signatories  of  the  treaty  of  the  28th  June,  1919.  All  tliree 
statesmen  put  on  record  their  respective  Governments’  refusal  to 
admit  that  treaties  could  be  abrogated  by  unilateral  action;  all  of 
them  took  care  to  avoid  suggesting  that  a  unilateral  abrogation  of 
the  treaty  of  the  28th  June,  1919,  was  actually  in  Colonel  Beck’s 
mind ;  the  British  and  Itahan  representatives  each  threw  out  a  hint 
that  this  particular  treaty  might  perhaps  be  modified,  by  agreement, 
in  the  direction  that  the  Poles  desired ;  not  one  of  the  three  speakers 
suggested  that  his  own  country  might  make  a  move  towards  meeting 
Colonel  Beck — whose  ground,  vis-a-vis  the  Principal  Allied  Powers,^ 

^  See  the  Survey  for  1920-23,  pp.  218-20. 

^  Yis-d-vis  the  subject  minorities  themselves,  the  Pohsh  Grovernment’s 
ground  was,  of  course,  still  weaker  morally  than  it  was  legally,  for,  towards  this 
non-Pohsh  third  of  the  population  of  Folonia  Eediviva,  the  Pohsh  Govern¬ 
ment,  representmg  the  Pohsh  majority  in  the  country,  had  been  playing  the 
odious  part  of  the  Unmerciful  Servant.  The  Principal  Alhed  Powers,  who  were 
responsible  for  the  reappearance  of  Poland  on  the  pohtical  map  of  Europe 
within  its  post-war  frontiers,  were  undeniably  under  a  moral  obhgation  to  see 
to  the  welfare  of  the  non-Pohsh  minorities  whose  pohtical  subjection  was  part 
of  the  price  of  the  Pohsh  people’s  pohtical  re-enfranchisement.  But  they  had 
no  reply  to  make  to  Colonel  Beck  when  he  indicted  them  for  their  own  un¬ 
willingness  to  take  upon  themselves  the  same  servitude,  in  restriction  of  their 
own  sovereignty,  that  they  had  compehed  Poland  to  take  upon  herself,  in 
restriction  of  her  sovereignty,  when  they  had  forced  her  to  sign  the  treaty  of 
the  28th  June,  1919.  Yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  one  ready  effective 
way  of  securing  the  protection  of  the  ahen  minorities  in  Poland  en  permanence 
was  to  win  the  good  will  of  the  Polish  majority  and  the  Pohsh  Government 
for  a  treaty  obhgation  which  the  Poles  had  originally  accepted  under  duress ; 
and  it  is  certain  that  the  sole  hope  of  producing  this  change  of  mind  and  heart 
among  the  Poles  lay  in  doing  what  the  Poles  themselves  had  so  often  urged: 
that  is  to  say,  in  extending  the  same  obligations  to  all  states  by  a  voluntary 
act  of  international  uniformity. 
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was  as  strong  morally  as  it  was  legally  weak — ^by  taking  the  obliga¬ 
tions  of  the  minorities  protection  treaties  upon  themselves.  After 
this  demonstration  had  been  made  by  the  representatives  of  the 
Western  Powers  in  the  Assembly,  Colonel  Beck  took  pains  to  let 
it  be  known  that  the  PoUsh  Government  did  not  intend  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  golden  bridge  which  the  West-European  statesmen 
had  joined  hands  in  building  for  a  formal  Polish  retreat.  He  under¬ 
lined  his  declaration  that  Poland’s  implementation  of  the  treaty  of 
the  28th  June,  1919,  would  cease  forthwith;  and  in  Poland  itself 
the  declaration  was  ostentatiously  hailed  as  another  milestone  on  the 
road  of  Poland’s  liberation. 

Colonel  Beck’s  repetition  of  the  Polish  proposal  that  the  obhgations 
of  the  post-war  minorities  protection  treaties  should  be  made  universal 
was  duly  referred  by  the  Assembly  to  its  Sixth  Committee ;  and  the 
debate  on  the  proposal,  in  that  Committee,  on  the  21st  September, 
1934,  went  off  according  to  expectation.  The  Pohsh  spokesman. 
Count  Raczynski,  did  not  press  a  motion  which  he  knew  that  he  had 
no  prospect  of  carrying,  and  which  his  Government  had  only  made 
for  the  purpose  of  expounding  the  moral  justification  which  Poland 
believed  herself  to  have  for  a  formal  breach  of  international  faith 
which  she  was  resolved  to  perpetrate.  The  principal  speaker  on  the 
other  side  was  once  more  the  British  representative,  who,  on  this 
occasion,  was  Mr.  Eden.  His  contention  was  that  the  post-war 
minorities  protection  treaties  had  been  designed  to  meet  a  need  which 
was  local  and  temporary,  not  imiversal  or  permanent ;  and  he  sug¬ 
gested— more  bluntly  than  Sir  J ohn  Simon  had  hinted  the  same  thing 
six  days  before  that  the  way  out  of  the  difficulty  lay  in  watering 
the  wine  of  the  existing  minorities  protection  treaties  and  not  in 
asking  the  other  states  of  the  World  to  drink  of  the  cup  which  they 
had  forced  to  Poland’s  hps  some  fifteen  years  before. 

Thus,  as  an  incidental  aecompainment  of  the  Soviet  Union’s  admis¬ 
sion  to  membership  of  the  League,  the  unhappy  subject  minorities  in 
Poland  were  deprived  ^by  what  almost  amounted  to  an  open  con¬ 
spiracy  at  Geneva— of  that  measure  of  protection  which  the  treaty  of 
the  28th  June,  1919,  had  hitherto  afforded  to  them.  And  this  vicarious 
sacrifice  of  an  innocent  population  of  some  ten  miUions  of  souls  was 
dMy  effective  m  clearing  the  path  for  Russia’s  official  re-entry  into 
the  comity  of  nations,  since  Poland  was  the  only  state  member  of  the 
League  from  whom  any  formidable  opposition  was  to  be  expected.^ 


thev^wLe^IlrXf  favourable  ex  hyfotliesi,  since 

serving  ^  the  Union  s  sponsors.  Germany  and  Japan,  who  both 
wished  the  Soviet  Umon  iU.  did  not  have  to  be  taken  into  Lou^rsince! 
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The  first  move  made  in  the  procedure  for  the  Soviet  Union’s  admis¬ 
sion  had  been  the  holding  of  a  secret  meeting  of  the  Council,  on  the 
10th  September,  1934,  to  discover  whether  the  necessary  support 
could  be  found  for  assuring  the  Soviet  Union  of  a  permanent  seat  on 
the  Council  m  the  event  of  its  being  admitted  to  membership  of  the 
League,  The  necessary  unanimity  was  secured,  with  two  abstentions 
among  thirteen  states  represented.^ 

When  this  question  of  a  permanent  seat  on  the  Council — ^which 
was  raised  by  the  fact  of  the  Soviet  Union’s  being  a  Great  Power — 
had  thus  been  disposed  of  satisfactorily,  it  might  have  been  supposed 
that  the  admission  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  membership  of  the  League 
by  invitation  could  have  been  effected  by  the  procedure  which  had 
been  followed  in  the  cases  of  Mexico  and  Turkey,  In  each  of  those 
two  cases,  a  motion  for  the  admission  of  the  candidate  had  simply 
been  made  in  the  Assembly  and  carried.  In  both  cases,  however, 
the  vote  in  favour  of  the  motion  had  been  unanimous,  and  this 
unanimity  had  been  a  foregone  conclusion.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
candidature  of  the  Soviet  Union  was  known  to  have  evoked  an  opposi¬ 
tion  which  might  possibly  take  the  form,  not  merely  of  abstentions 
from  voting,  but  of  adverse  votes ;  and,  in  the  opinion  of  the  lawyers, 
the  unanimity  which  had  actually  been  secured  for  the  admission  of 
Mexico  and  Turkey  was  also  a  necessary  condition  if  admission  were 
sought  according  to  this  procedure. 

A  different  procedure  was  contemplated  in  Article  1  of  the  Covenant, 
where  it  was  laid  down  that : 

Any  fully  self-governing  State,  Dominion  or  Colony  not  named  in  the 
Annex  may  become  a  Member  of  the  League  if  its  admission  is  agreed 
to  by  two-thirds  of  the  Assembly,  provided  that  it  shall  give  effective 
guarantees  of  its  sincere  intention  to  observe  its  international  obhga- 
tions,  and  shall  accept  such  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
League  in  regard  to  its  military,  naval  and  air  forces  and  armaments. 

In  this  text  of  the  Covenant,  a  candidate  for  admission  was  offered 

tbough  they  were  both  still  members  of  the  League  at  this  time,  they  were 
both  now  assiduously  pursuing  a  policy  of  non-co-operation,  pending  the 
coming  into  effect  of  the  notices  of  intention  to  withdraw  which  they  had 
both  already  hied.  As  for  the  small  states — an  Argentina,  Irish  Free  State, 
Panama,  Portugal  and  Switzerland — their  opposition  could  safely  be  ignored. 

^  Of  the  fifteen  members  of  the  Council,  G-ermany  and  Japan  were  not 
represented.  The  other  members  at  the  moment — apart  from  France,  Italy 
and  the  United  Kingdom  with  their  permanent  seats,  and  Poland  and  Spain 
with  their  ‘  semi-permanent  ’  seats — ^were  Argentina,  Austraha,  China,  Czecho¬ 
slovakia,  Denmark,  Mexico,  Panama,  Portugal.  The  two  dissentients  on  the 
10th  September,  1934,  were  Portugal  and  Argentina.  Argentina  objected  on 
principle  to  the  existence  of  permanent  seats  on  the  Council.  It  is  to  be  noted 
that  Poland  did  not  abstain,  but  cast  her  vote  in  favour  of  giving  the  Soviet 
Union  a  permanent  seat. 
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the  privilege  of  being  admitted  by  a  two-thirds  majority — a  privilege 
of  which  the  Soviet  Union  needed  to  take  advantage,  in  view  of  the 
possibility  of  adverse  votes  being  cast — but  this  was  made  condi¬ 
tional  upon  the  candidate’s  applying  for  admission,  and  giving  the 
stipulated  guarantees  to  the  Assembly’s  satisfaction,  in  accordance 
with  the  procedure  which  had  been  followed  in  the  cases  of  Germany 
and  'Iraq.  The  problem  which  the  Soviet  Union’s  sponsors  had  to 
solve  was  how  to  secure  for  their  candidate  the  privilege  of  being 
admitted  by  a  two-thirds  majority^,  like  Germany  or  'Iraq,  instead 
of  by  a  unanimous  vote,  without  forfeiting  the  other  privilege,  which 
had  been  enjoyed  by  Mexico  and  Turkey  as  the  reward  of  a  unanimous 
vote,  of  being  admitted  without  condition  or  scrutiny.  A  procedure 
which  wordd  enable  a  candidate  to  benefit  by  both  privileges  at  once 
w^as  devised  by  the  lawyers’  ingenuity. 

The  solution  was  that  a  number  of  states  members  of  the  League 
commanding,  between  them,  more  than  twu-thirds  of  the  votes  in 
the  Assembly,  should  address  a  private  letter  to  the  Soviet  Govern¬ 
ment,  inviting  it  to  become  a  member.  If  the  Soviet  Government 
accepted  this  preliminary  private  invitation,  then,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  lawyers,  it  could  be  admitted  to  membership  by  a  two-thirds 
majority  vote  of  the  Assembly  without  more  ado. 

A  draft  for  the  private  letter  was  worked  out  by  the  members  of 
the  Council  on  the  11th  September;  thirty  signatures  were  collected 
by  the  French  delegation;  the  text  was  despatched  to  Monsieur 
Litvinov  on  the  12th ;  by  the  14th,  the  letter  of  invitation  had  been 
approved  by  Monsieur  Litvinov,  and  the  draft  for  Monsieur  Litvinov’s 
reply  by  the  signatories  of  the  letter  of  invitation ;  and  on  the  15th 
the  two  letters  were  duly  exchanged.^  On  the  same  day,  the  four 
Scandinavian  countries  informed  the  Soviet  Government  of  their 
mtention  to  vote  in  the  Soviet  Union’s  favour  in  the  Assembly.^ 
These  proceedings  went  forward  in  spite  of  a  pubhc  protest  against 
this  method  of  procedure  which  was  made  in  the  Assembly  on  the 
12th,  by  Mr.  de  Valera.® 


In  the  first  ^aft,  the  letter  of  invitation  had  followed  the  text  of 
the  Covenant  in  declaring  that  the  signatories  were  convinced  of  the 


„  Texts  in  Documents  on  International  Affairs,  19S4,  pp.  99  100. 

■  ■  of  letter  from  the  Swedish  delegate,  announcing  this’  to  the  Council, 
in  Documents  on  International  Affairs,  1934,  p.  99.  ° 

hi«  opportunity  to  express 

^  hope  that  the  So’wet  Government,  upon  admission  to  membership  of  the 

wH^thlv^fd^^^^^S  nationals  of  aU  countries  the  religious  Lexties 

Sed  On  ^  ^  guaranteed,  as  one  of  the  conditions  of  securing  the 

w^n^dt^ft  recogmtion,  to  citizens  of  the  United  States 

wiien  resident;  in  the  Soviet  Union  (see  the  Survey  for  19SS,  pp.  537-8). 
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Soviet  Government’s  intention  to  observe  tbeic  international  obliga¬ 
tions  ;  but  this  pious  expression  of  opinion  was  omitted  at  the  instance 
of  Sir  John  Simon,  and  m  the  final  draft  the  letter  simply  invited  the 
Soviet  Union  to  join  the  League  of  Nations,  and  give  the  League  its 
valuable  co-operation,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  ‘the  mission  of  main¬ 
taining  and  organizing  peace,  which  is  the  fundamental  task  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  demands  the  co-operation  of  all  the  countries  of 
the  World.’  In  his  reply.  Monsieur  Litvinov  included  an  undertaldng 
—which  was  thus,  at  least  nominally,  unsohcited — ‘to  observe  all 
the  international  obligations  and  decisions  binding  upon  members  in 
conformity  with  Article  1  of  the  Covenant.’ 

This  pair  of  letters  was  communicated  to  the  Council  on  the  15th 
September— the  actual  date  of  their  exchange — and  the  Councfi  now 
formally  resolved  by  a  unanimous  vote  (this  time,  with  three  absten- 
tions)i  to  award  the  Soviet  Union  a  permanent  seat  on  the  Coimcil 
as  soon  as  its  admission  to  membership  of  the  League  had  been  agreed 
to  by  the  Assembly,  and  at  the  same  time  to  invite  the  Assembly  to 
approve  this  decision.  On  the  17th,  both  this  Council  resolution 
and  the  pair  of  letters  came  before  the  Assembly ;  and  the  Assembly 
referred  the  pair  of  letters  to  its  Sixth  Committee.  The  sponsors 
of  the  Soviet  Government  had  hoped  that  in  this  case,  as  in  those  of 
Mexico  and  Turkey,  the  Assembly  might  be  willing  to  dispense  with 
this  stage  of  its  customary  procedure.  To  this,  however,  the  opponents 
of  the  Soviet  Union’s  admission  were  unwilling  to  agree ;  and  the 
meeting  of  the  Sixth  Committee  on  the  17th  September  provided  the 
occasion  for  a  long  and  interesting  debate.  The  principal  speech  was 
dehvered  by  Monsieur  Motta  (Switzerland),  who  drew  attention  to 
the  deeidedness,  and  the  strength,  of  the  Swiss  feeling  on  the  subject ; 
opposed  the  admission  of  the  Soviet  Union  on  religious  as  well  as 
pohtical  grounds ;  and  iaformed  his  colleagues  that  the  Swiss  Federal 
Council  could  not  bring  themselves  to  sacrifice  to  the  principle  of 
universality  the  idea  of  a  necessary  minimum  of  moral  and  political 
conformity  between  states.^  Aresolution  recommending  the  Assembly 
to  admit  the  Soviet  Union  was  eventually  passed  by  the  Sixth  Com¬ 
mittee  by  thirty-eight  votes  to  three,  with  seven  abstentions.®  This 

On  this  occasion,  Panama  abstained  from  voting,  as  well  as  Argentina 
and  Portugal.  ^ 

Ihe  decision  that  the  Swiss  delegation  at  the  League  Assembly  was  to 
vote  against  the  admission  of  the  Soviet  Union  had  been  taken  by  the  Swiss 
Federal  Council  on  the  4th  September,  1934. 

“  The  three  states  that  voted  against  the  resolution  were  Switzerland, 
Portugal  and  the  Netherlands;  the  seven  that  abstained  from  voting  were 
Argentina,  Belgium,  Cuba,  Luxembourg,  Panamd,  Peru  and  Venezuela. 

D  d 
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resolution  came  before  the  Assembly  itself  on  the  ISth ;  and  on  this 
occasion  Monsieur  Motta  briefly  re-atflrmed  the  Swiss  standpoint  and 
was  eloquently  supported  by  Mr.  de  Valera,  w^ho  pleaded  once  more 
for  an  extension — this  time,  to  all  citizens  of  the  Soviet  Union,  as 
well  as  to  all  foreign  residents  in  its  territory — of  those  guarantees 
of  rehgious  toleration  which  the  Soviet  Government  had  already 
granted  to  residents  of  American  nationality. 

It  is  not  sufficient  []\Ir.  de  Valera  urged]  to  say  that  we  are  here  con¬ 
cerned  merely  with  poHtics.  No  pohtics  that  is  in  any  sense  real  can 
exclude  considerations  of  the  purpose  of  human  life  and  the  end  which 
Man’s  existence  is  designed  to  serve. 

In  the  Assembly,  there  were  the  same  three  contrary  votes,  and 
the  same  seven  abstentions,  as  in  the  Sixth  Committee  the  day  before 
while  there  were  thirty-nine  favourable  votes  on  this  occasion.  The 
Soviet  Union  was  thus  duly  admitted  to  membership  of  the  League 
by  eleven  votes  more  than  the  necessary  two-thirds  majority  of 
twenty-eight  out  of  the  forty-two  votes  that  had  to  be  taken  into 
account.  After  this,  the  Council’s  resolution  to  award  the  Soviet 
Union  a  permanent  seat  was  approved  by  the  Assembly  unani¬ 
mously  by  forty  votes,  with  ten  abstentions. 

Thereupon,  the  President  of  the  Assembly,  Monsieur  Sandler 
(Sweden),  invited  the  Soviet  delegates  to  take  their  seats  and  under¬ 
lined,  in  welcoming  them,  the  principle  on  which  the  Soviet  Union’s 
admission  to  membership  was  founded. 

^  The  presence  of  the  Soviet  delegation  among  us  appears  to  me  a  happy 
sign,  and  evidence  that  the  tendency  of  the  organisation  of  states  to¬ 
wards  universahty— that  universahty  which  an  institution  calHng  itself 
the  League  of  Nations  can  never  renounce — ^is  not  a  mere  aspiration 
beyond  human  strength,  but  is  founded  on  reahty— a  reahty  that  asserts 
itself  despite  differences  of  race,  of  language,  of  rehgion  and  of  pohtical 
system. 

In  his  reply.  Monsieur  Litvinov  gave  an  interesting  review  of 
the  past  relations  between  the  Union  and  the  states  members  of 
the  League  as  seen  through  Bolshevik  eyes.  ‘  The  appearance  in  the 
historical  arena  of  a  new  form  of  state  has  always’,  he  observed, 
been  met  with  hostility  on  the  part  of  old  state  formations.’  He 
went  on  to  say  that — 

The  Soviet  State  has  .  .  .  never  excluded  the  possibihty  of  some  form  or 
other  of  association  with  states  having  a  different  political  and  social 
system,  so  long  as  there  is  no  mutual  hostihty  and  if  it  is  for  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  common  aims.  For  such  an  association  it  considers  that  the 
essential  conditions  would  be,  firstly,  the  extension  to  every  state  belong- 
mg  to  such  an  association  of  the  hberty  to  preserve  what  I  might  caU 
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its  state  personaKty  and  the  social  economic  system  chosen  by  it — in 
other  words,  reciprocal  non-interference  in  the  domestic  affairs  of  the 
states  therein  associated ;  and ,  secondly,  the  existence  of  common  aims  . . . 

It  needed  .  .  .  one  great  dominating  common  aim  to  prove  incontest¬ 
ably  to  all  nations,  including  those  of  the  Soviet  Union,  the  desirability 
— nay,  the  necessity — ^for  closer  co-operation  between  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  League  of  Nations,  and  even  for  the  entrj^  of  the  Soviet  Union 
into  the  League.  The  discovery  of  such  a  common  aim  has  been  greatly 
facilitated  by  the  events  of  the  last  two  or  three  years. 

Monsieur  Litvinov  defined  this  common  aim  as  the  organization  of 
peace ;  and  he  ended  his  speech  on  a  note  of  warning.  At  the  time  of 
speaking — in  contrast  to  the  international  situation  of  twelve  or 
fifteen  years  before — ‘the  organization  of  peace,  for  which  so  far 
very  httle’  had  ‘been  done,  must  be  set  against  the  extremely  active 
organization  of  war’,  which  ‘must  appear  to  aU  as  the  threatening 
danger  of  to-morrow  ’. 

In  thus  expounding  the  considerations  which  had  moved  the 
Soviet  Government  to  seek  association  with  a  majority  of  the  Capi¬ 
talist  states  of  the  World  by  joining  the  League  of  Nations,  Monsieur 
Litvinov  was  certainly  spealdng  his  own  mind  sincerely  and  telhng 
his  new  associates  the  truth.  The  Soviet  Government  had  been 
moved  to  participate  in  the  collective  system  of  international  order 
because  they  beheved  that  the  national  security  of  the  Soviet  Union 
was  now  gravely  imperilled  by  the  ambitions  and  appetites  of  ag¬ 
gressive  neighbours;  that  a  participation  in  the  collective  system 
was  the  most  effective  way  of  parrying  this  danger ;  and  that,  in  the 
policy  of  the  Union  Communist  Party,  the  salvation  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
ought  to  take  precedence  over  the  promotion  of  the  World-Revolu¬ 
tion.  Having  come  to  these  three  conclusions,  the  statesmen  at  Moscow 
had  had  the  wit  to  discern,  and  the  courage  to  take,  the  action  that 
was  indicated  by  raison  d'etat.  They  had  joined  the  League  of 
Nations ;  and  in  so  doing  they  had  shown  that  they  were  neither  the 
slaves  of  resentment  (like  the  Germans)  nor  the  slaves  of  prejudice 
(like  the  Americans).  So  much  even  their  most  implacable  enemies 
were  bound  to  concede;  but,  beyond  that,  this  momentous  trans¬ 
action  might  still  appear  in  very  different  lights  from  different  angles 
of  vision. 

A  cynic,  who  had  marked  the  language  used  by  French  and  Russian 
statesmen  after  the  conclusion  of  the  Franco-Russian  non-aggression 
treaty  of  the  29th  November,  1932,  might  be  inclined  to  write  off 
the  Soviet  Union’s  entry  into  the  League  as  a  mere  accessory  to  a 
renewal  of  the  pre-war  Franco-Russian  alliance  in  face  of  a  Ger¬ 
many  who  was  now  fast  recovering  her  pre-war  strength.  An  ironic 
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obserrer  would  smile  to  see  the  Pharisees  of  Moscow  revealing  them¬ 
selves,  under  the  test  of  danger,  to  be  not  so  unKke  other  men  after 
ah.  A  believer  in  the  possibility  of  the  redemption  of  Mankind  might 
agree  with  the  sceptical  spectators  that  the  Soviet  Government 
were  following,  under  force  majeure,  a  course  into  which  they  had 
neither  desired  nor  expected  to  find  themselves  driven ;  yet,  at  the 
same  time,  he  might  interpret  this  striking  operation  of  Historical 
Necessity  in  a  different  sense :  in  the  Soviet  Government’s  entry  into 
the  League,  he  might  see,  not  an  illustration  of  human  helplessness 
or  incorrigibility,  but  rather  a  proof  that  even  the  stiff-necked 
apostles  of  violence  and  strife  could  not  repudiate  for  long  the  con¬ 
trary  principles  of  co-operation  and  the  rule  of  law.  Might  not  the 
event  of  the  18th  September,  1934,  turn  out  to  be  an  important  step 
forward  in  the  slow  and  arduous  task  of  redeeming  human  life  on 
Earth  in  one  of  its  most  benighted  spheres :  that  is,  in  the  field  of 
international  relations  between  sovereign  states  ?  This  was  the  great 
question  which  the  Soviet  Government’s  entry  into  the  League  pro¬ 
pounded.  In  answer,  Mr.  de  Valera  would  object  that  the  admission 
of  a  candidate  which  refused  to  forbear  from  its  ruthless  war  against 
Christianity  could  not  be  blessed,  while  Monsieur  Sandler  might  pray, 
in  the  terms  of  an  ancient  pagan  religious  formula,  ut  bonum,  felix 
faustumque  esset.  The  future  would  judge  between  the  Swedish 
delegate’s  prayer  and  the  Irish  delegate’s  foreboding. 

(ii)  The  Baltic  Pact. 


On  the  post-war  political  map  of  Europe  the  three  Baltic  states _ 

Estonia,  Latvia  and  Lithuania— stood  in  a  class  by  themselves  as 
the^  weakest  representatives  of  the  sovereign  independent  species  of 
polity  with  the  sole  exception  of  Albania.^  They  were  conspicuously 
weak  in  ‘man-power’;  for  in  1934  their  combined  populations 
amounted  to  less  than  the  population  of  Bulgaria,  which,  next  to 

'  Luxembomg  could  not  be  brought  into  the  comparison,  since  she  had 
never  exMcised  a  soverei^  mdependence  on  the  economic  plane.  Before  the 
General  War  of  1914-18  she  had  been  included  in  the  German  Zollverein,  and 
m  ae  subsequent  Peace  Settlement  she  had  entered  into  an  economic  union 

1920-3,  pp.  68-71).  As  an  industrialized 
cotmtiy,  Lusembomg  manifestly  gained  greatly  in  strength  through  thus  for- 

mdependence.  With  her  highly  industrialized 
10501™  civ^ed  cultural  life,  and  dense  population  (301,000  in 

+  density  of  116  per  square  Mometre,  Luxembourg  was  a  more 
mportant  factor  m  the  life  of  Europe  than  either  Albania,  Lithuania,  Estonia 
Iceland,  again,  could  not  be  brought  into  the  comparison,  since,  in 
pohtical  self-government  against  Denmark,  she  had  not 

crossed  the  line  which 

uivided  Dominion  Status  from  absolute  separation. 
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Albania,  was  the  least  populous  state  of  South-Eastern  Europe 
Even  Lithuania,  which  had  the  largest  population  of  the  three,  was 
rather  less  populous  than  either  Norway  or  the  Irish  Eree  State  and 
Lithuania’s  relative  strength  in  numbers,  as  compared  with  her  two 
northern  neighbours,  was  more  than  offset  by  her  backwardness  in 
culture  and  by  her  unfortunate  political  relations  with  both  Poland 
and  Germany.  Lithuania’s  chief  asset,  as  an  aspirant  after  permanent 
sovereign  independence,  was  her  relative  capacity — with  her  purely 
agricultural  economy  and  her  fertile  soil — for  practising  economic 
autarkeia.  Economically,  Latvia  and  Estonia,  m  contrast  to 
Lithuania,  were  at  a  disadvantage,  in  attempting  to  play  the  part  of 
sovereign  independent  states  on  the  ‘post-war’  map,  on  accoimt  of 
the  legacy  which  they  had  inherited  from  the  specially  advantageous 
economic  position  which  they  had  enjoyed  in  the  ‘pre-war’  age  when 
they  were  integral  parts  of  the  then  existing  Russian  Empire.  Riga, 
Reval  and  Libau  had  then  shared  with  St.  Petersburg  the  profits  of 
serving  as  the  European  ports  of  a  gigantic  economic  unit  which 
extended  across  the  Eurasian  Continent  from  the  Baltic  to  the 
Pacific  without  a  single  customs  barrier  in  the  way.  Riga,  in  particu¬ 
lar,  had  been  enabled,  through  discharging  her  primary  function  as  a 
port,  to  develop  the  secondary  but  scarcely  less  profitable  function 
of  becoming  the  seat  of  an  important  industrial  activity  which  enj oyed 
a  virtual  monopoly  of  the  Russian  market  for  certain  manufactures 
m  which  the  raw  materials  (e.g.  rubber)  could  not  be  produced  inside 
the  Russian  Empire  and  therefore  had  to  be  imported.  In  gaming 
their  political  sovereign  independence,  Latvia  and  Estonia  had  lost 
their  Russian  hinterland  and  their  Russian  market ;  and  the  empty 
docks,  idle  factories,  and  unemployed  workers  of  Riga  were  an 
incubus  which  weighed  almost  as  heavily  upon  the  ‘  post-war  ’  Repub¬ 
lic  of  Latvia  as  the  corresponding  legacy  of  Vienna  weighed  upon  the 
‘post-war’  Repubhc  of  Austria.® 

The  facts  already  mentioned  will  have  made  it  clear  that,  while  aU 
three  Baltic  states  were  weak,  their  respective  weaknesses  were  not 

^  According  to  estimates  made  in  December  1932,  Estonia  bad  1,124,000 
inbabitants,  Latvia  1,931,000  and  Lithuania  2,422,000.  Tbe  population  of  all 
three  countries  thus  amounted  to  5,477,000,  while  Bulgaria  bad  5,960,000 
inbabitants  and  Albania  1,050,000  (League  of  Nations:  Statistical  Tear  Book, 
1933-4). 

^  In  December  1932  Norway  was  estimated  to  have  2,845,000  inbabitants 
and  tbe  Irish  Free  State  2,983,000  (League  of  Nations :  op.  cit.). 

®  In  1930, 19-9  per  cent,  of  the  total  population  of  Latvia  was  to  be  found  in 
tbe  city  of  Eiga  (377,917  out  of  1,900,045  in  absolute  numbers).  According  to 
a  census  taken  in  1934,  27'7  per  cent,  of  tbe  total  population  of  Austria  was  to 
be  found  in  tbe  city  of  Vienna  (1,874,581  out  of  6,769,062  in  absolute  numbers). 
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identical;  and  this  diversity  between  them  went  deep.  Whereas 
Latvia  and  Estonia  were  saddled  with  a  surplus  industrial  plant  and 
population,  Lithuania  was  a  self-supporting  agricultural  country 
Whereas  Lithuania  was  backward  in  culture,  Latvia  and  Estonia 
could  bear  comparison  mth  the  most  highly  cultivated  countries  in 
Europe.  Lithuania  was  Cathohc  in  rehgion ;  Latvia  and  Estonia  were 
Protestant.  Lithuania  was  perpetually  at  loggerheads  with  two  out 
of  her  three  neighbours — vith  Poland  over  Vilna  and  with  Germany 
over  Memel — while  Latvia  and  Estonia  had  managed  to  establish 
good  relations  vdth  all  their  neighbours,  as  well  as  with  one  another 
It  will  be  seen  that  in  most  respects  Estonia  and  Latvia  displayed  a 
conformity  with  one  another  which  was  not  shared  by  Lithuania.  In 
the  matter  of  language,  however,  which  was  politically  important 
because  it  was  the  basis  of  ‘  post-war  ’  Nationalism,  Latvia  was  severed 
from  Estonia  and  linked  with  Lithuania.  The  Estonian  language  was 
a  Finnish  dialect— closely  akin  to  that  which  was  current,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  in  the  independent  Republic  of 
Finland  and  in  the  Soviet  territory  of  Eastern  Karelia — and  the  Ests 
were  thus  related  linguistically  to  the  Magyars  in  the  Danube  Basin 
and  to  the  Voguls  and  Ostyaks  in  the  Urals.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Letts  shared  with  the  Lithuanians  the  distinction  of  speaking  a 
dialect  of  the  most  archaic  extant  language  (not  excepting  Sanskrit) 
in  the  Satem-Group  of  the  Indo-European  family. 

The  survival  of  this  antique  language  in  the  Balticum  testified— 
like  the  survival  of  the  aurochs  in  the  adjoining  White  Russian  dis¬ 
trict  of  Vilna — ^to  the  historical  fact  that,  until  recent  times,  this 
region  had  been  an  exceptionally  secluded  corner  of  the  Eurasian 
Continent.  In  the  medieval  race  between  the  Orthodox  and  the 
Western  Christendom  for  the  conversion  of  the  North,  this  corner 
had  been  passed  by,  and  it  was  only  towards  the  end  of  the  four¬ 
teenth  century  of  the  Christian  Era  that  the  Lithuanians  had 
exchanged  a  primitive  paganism  for  the  Western  form  of  Catholic 
Christianity.^  Since  that  time,  however,  the  Balticum — ^unfortunately 
for  its  inhabitants — ^had  seen  its  rble  reversed,  and  had  become  the 
highway  and  the  battle-field  for  conflicting  religions,  cultures  and 
Powers.  It  was  the  Lithuanians  in  alliance  with  the  Poles  who 
had  brought  to  a  halt  the  north-eastward  advance  of  the  Germans 
(led  by  the  Knights  of  the  militant  Teutonic  Order).  Estonia  and 
Latvia  (together  with  the  site  of  St.  Petersburg)  had  been  the 
battle-ground  and  prize  of  the  twenty-years’  war  between  Peter  the 
Great  and  Sweden  which  had  ended  in  a  Byzantine  Muscovy’s  be¬ 
coming  a  Western  Power  with  a  Baltic  sea-board.  And  Lithuania 
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had  furnished  the  highway  along  which  Napoleon  had  marched 
upon  Russia  when  he  crossed  the  River  Memen. 

The  Memen  was  only  another  name  for  the  Memel;  and  in  1934 
the  river  rose  in  Soviet  territory,  flowed  across  Polish  territory  (in 
the  Vilna  Corridor),  and  divided  Lithuania  from  the  outlying  East 
Prussian  enclave  of  the  German  Reich  before  it  debouched  into  the 
Baltic  Sea  at  a  place,  named  after  the  river,  which  was  at  this  time 
German  in  population  but  Lithuanian  in  its  enforced  political  allegi¬ 
ance.  It  is  evident  that,  in  1934,  the  Balticum,  so  far  from  being  a 
quiet  and  secluded  spot,  was  a  zone  of  conflict  and  tension;  and, 
indeed,  in  that  year  the  statesmen  and  publicists  of  Europe  were 
speculating  anxiously  on  the  part  which  the  Balticum  might  con¬ 
ceivably  play  in  the  plans  of  the  Napoleon  m  posse  who  was  then 
sitting  in  the  seat  of  power  in  Berlin.  Would  Herr  Hitler  be  capti¬ 
vated  by  this  lure  and  be  tempted  to  follow,  one  day,  in  Napoleon’s 
trail  ?  Or  would  he  reflect  that  the  crossing  of  the  Memen  had  had  a 
very  different  sequel  to  the  crossing  of  the  Rubicon,  and  that  the 
Emperor  of  the  French  had  fared  no  better  when  he  marched  across 
the  Balticum  into  Holy  Russia  than  King  Charles  XII  of  Sweden  had 
fared,  a  hundred  years  before,  when  he  had  marched  across  the 
Balticum  into  the  Ukrame  ? 

The  fact  that  this  question  was  being  canvassed  in  1934  showed 
how  vastly  the  international  situation  in  North-Eastern  Europe  had 
changed  in  the  course  of  some  sixteen  years.  On  the  morrow  of  the 
Armistice  of  1918  the  Latvians' and  Estonians  had  been  preoccupied 
with  a  fear,  not  of  the  Germans,  but  of  the  Bolsheviks.^  It  was  against 
Russian  Communist  armies  that  these  two  Baltic  peoples  fought, 
from  1918  to  1920,  in  order  to  wrest  the  prize  of  national  independence 
out  of  a  political  chaos ;  and,  even  after  their  independence  had  been 
recognized  by  the  Bolsheviks,  and  their  frontiers  with  the  Soviet 


^  The  Germans  had  been  required  to  withdraw  all  their  forces  in  Eastern 
Europe  to  their  own  side  of  the  pre-war  frontiers  of  the  Reich  by  the  terms  of 
the  j^mistice  which  had  been  granted  to  them  on  the  11th  November,  1918,  by 
the  victorious  Western  Powers ;  and  this  stipulation  had  been  duly  carried  out 
— ^though  it  is  significant  that  the  territory  which  was  evacuated  last  (and  then 
only  after  the  application  of  strong  pressure)  was  Courland  (i.e.  that  portion  of 
Latvia  which  lay  south  of  the  River  Dvina).  After  the  German  regular  forces 
had  been  duly  withdrawn,  Gourland  was  occupied  by  a  German  ‘free  corps’ 
under  a  self-appointed  General  Bermondt,  whose  relations  with  Berlin  re¬ 
sembled  those  that  afterwards  subsisted  between  General  Zeligovski  and  War¬ 
saw  during  Zeligovski’s  similar  occupation  of  Vilna.  Bermondt’s  occupation  of 
Courland  lasted  from  September  to  November  1919  and  was  no  doubt  in¬ 
tended  to  result  in  the  eventual  annexation  of  Courland  to  Germany,  as  the 
Vilna  Corridor  actually  was  annexed  to  Poland  owing  to  the  initiative  of 
General  Zehgovski. 
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Union  had  been  defined,  in  the  Russo-Estonian  Peace  Treaty  of  the 
2nd  February  and  in  the  Russo-Latvian  Peace  Treaty  of  the  11th 
August,  1920,  they  still  had  a  double  reason  for  being  afraid  of 
Bolshevik  aggression.  As  the  natural  heirs  of  the  ci-devant  Russian 
Empire,  the  Bolshevik  founders  of  the  Soviet  Union  could  claim 
sovereignty  over  provinces  vrhich  had  been  under  Russian  rule  for 
two  centuries  with  a  better  title  than  they  could  show  for  laying 
claim  to  either  Bessarabia  or  Transcaucasia.  And  in  the  second  place 
apart  from  all  question  of  territorial  claims  or  ambitions,  the  Bol¬ 
sheviks  might  covet  the  possession  of  the  Balticum  as  a  necessary 
highway  for  the  propagation  of  their  gospel  of  revolution  in  Europe 
in  general  and  in  Germany  in  particular. 

In  previous  volumes  of  this  series,^  some  account  has  been  given 
of  the  alarums  in  Latvia  and  Estonia,  during  the  ‘post-war’  years 
for  fear  of  a  Bolshevik  Putsch,  and  of  the  attempts  at  a  Tap^Tocheynent 
between  these  two  Baltic  states  and  Finland  (on  their  left  flank)  and 
Poland  (on  their  right  flank)  with  a  view  to  a  joint  defence  against 
a  common  menace  from  the  east.  These  attempts  at  building  up  a 
common  front,  to  include  all  the  European  border-states  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  were,  however,  rather  desultory  and  half-hearted ;  and, 
whether  or  not  they  might  eventually  have  come  to  something  if  the 
Bolshev^  had  continued  to  show  their  teeth,  they  died  away  when 
the  Soviet  Government  themselves  took  the  initiative  in  weaving  a 
network  of  reassuring  agreements  between  the  Soviet  Union  and 
all  her  European  and  Middle  Eastern  etats  limitrophes.^  Between 
1929  and  1933  the  Soviet  Government  succeeded  in  convincing  all 
the  border-states  of  their  sincerity  in  their  protestation  that  they 
cherished  no  territorial  ambitions  and  that  they  were  genuinely 
content  with  the  frontiers  which  they  had  voluntarily  accepted  in  the 
‘post-war’  treaties  that  they  had  negotiated  with  Estonia  on  the  2nd 
February,  1920,  Latvia  on  the  11th  August,  1920,  Poland  on  the  12th 
October,  1920,  and  Finland  on  the  14th  October,  1920.3  Thereafter, 
the  next  stage  in  the  development  of  Bolshevik  poMcy,  which  has  been 
described  in  the  preceding  chapter,*  esiorcised  the  last  fears  that  were 
entertained  in  the  border-states  of  a  possible  danger  from  the  Russian 


Survey  for  1924, 

vol.  ii,  Lt  S  c!  Stioi  (mt  ’  Survey  for  1925, 

(*)  (ii),  and  pp.  261-2;  the 

presen/!!S  pr37§-9!So?e!'^’  ’  Survey  for  1933,  pp.  180-2,  and  the 

fJJf  rp®  Swrey/or  1920-3,  pp.  239-40,  and  The  History  of  the  Peace  Con- 
ferenceofParys,  vol.  vi,  p.  322.  ^  ^  (1),  pp.  380  seyq.,  above. 
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side,  by  showing  that  the  Soviet  Government  had  now  capped  their 
renunciation  of  territorial  ambitions  by  also  abandoning  their  en¬ 
deavours  to  hasten  the  advent  of  a  World-Be volution.  As  Bolshevism 
underwent,  under  the  eyes  of  its  etats  limitroplies,  this  metamorphosis 
from  being  a  militant  world-movement  into  becoming  the  sovereign 
power  in  a  limited,  'sated’  and  apprehensive  member  of  the  existing 
international  comity  of  states,  the  northern  and  southern  neighbours 
of  Latvia  and  Estonia  gravitated  in  different  directions.  Finland, 
relieved  of  aU  anxiety  on  her  Russian  frontier,  sought  and  obtained 
admittance  into  the  Scandinavian  group  of  states  and  rejoiced  in  the 
illusion  of  insularity  which  Scandinavia  shared  with  the  British  Isles. 
On  the  other  side  Poland,  intoxicated  with  the  consciousness  of  her 
own  adolescent  strength,  aspired  to  play  the  part  of  a  Great  Power 
who  would  go  her  own  way  and  would  be  beholden  to  nobody.  For 
the  time  being,  Latvia  and  Estonia  were  left  by  themselves  face  to 
face  with  the  Soviet  Union ;  but  they  were  now  no  longer  haunted  by 
the  fear  of  being  re-annexed  by  then*  gigantic  neighbour ;  for  the 
Soviet  Union  was  now  undisguisedly  on  the  defensive;  and  in  a 
strategy  of  self-defence  she  stood  to  gain  less  by  being  mistress  of  the 
Balticum  herself  than  by  having  Latvia  and  Estonia  as  neutral  buffer- 
states — ^to  serve  the  Soviet  Union  in  a  future  war  as  the  Netherlands 
had  served  Germany  when  she  had  been  under  blockade  during  the 
War  of  1914-18. 

This  state  of  equilibinum  in  North-Eastern  Europe  was,  however, 
transitory ;  for  the  very  force  which  had  brought  it  into  being  was 
bound,  as  it  gathered  strength,  to  break  it  down.  This  force  was  the 
resurgence  of  Germany  as  a  military  Power ;  for  it  was  Germany’s 
recuperation  that  had  thrown  the  Soviet  Union  upon  the  defensive ; 
and,  as  this  recuperation  proceeded,  its  effects  began  to  show  them¬ 
selves  in  all  countries  within  reach  of  Germany’s  arm — even  in 
countries  whose  statesmen  had  not  been  so  quick  as  the  Bolsheviks 
to  read  the  signs  of  the  times. 

The  Governments  of  the  Baltic  states,  for  their  part,  had  even 
stronger  reasons  than  the  Soviet  Government  had  for  taking  alarm. 
In  the  first  place,  if  conquests  at  the  Soviet  Union’s  expense  were 
realty  Herr  Hitler’s  objective,  he  would  have  to  march  through  the 
Balticum  in  order  to  get  at  the  Soviet  Union  if  he  proposed  to  leave 
Poland  undisturbed  (as  appeared  to  be  his  intention,  to  judge  by  his 
policy  of  making  friends  with  Marshal  Pilsudski).^  And  in  such  an 

^  Por  tMs  G-erman-Polish  rapprochement  after  Herr  Hitler’s  advent  to  power 
at  Berlin  see  the  Stirvey  for  1933,  pp.  185-8,  and  the  present  volume,  pp.  327-8, 
341  seqq,,  above. 
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event  the  role  of  the  Baltic  states  in  a  future  war  would  be,  not  that 
of  the  Netherlands  in  the  War  of  1914-18,  but  that  of  Belgium.  In 
the  second  place,  the  Baltic  states,  urdike  the  Soviet  Union,  were 
entirely  incapable  of  defendiug  themselves  against  a  German  attack. 
In  the  third  place,  Germany  was  not  without  pretexts  for  attacking 
Latvia  and  Estonia  on  their  own  account ;  for  each  of  these  states 
contained  an  important  German  minority — a  legacy  from  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  Teutonic  Knights  and  the  Hanseatic  merchants  in  the 
Middle  Ages— and,  while  the  alien  minorities  were  better  treated  in 
Latvia  and  Estonia  than  they  were  in  most  of  the  ‘post-war’  East- 
European  countries,  there  was  a  German  landlord  class  in  these  two 
states  which  had  suffered  severely,  like  landlords  elsewhere,  from 
‘post-war’  agrarian  legislation.  These  ci-devant  ‘Baltic  Barons’  were 
blood-brothers  of  the  ‘Ost-Elbisoh  Junkers’  in  Prussia,  who,  under 
all  ‘post-war’  regimes,  had  succeeded  in  retainmg  an  inordinate  in¬ 
fluence  over  the  policy  of  the  German  Reich ;  and  in  Herr  Hitler’s 
regime  the  Baltic  DeutscMum  was  represented  by  Herr  Rosenberg, 
who  was  the  Eiihrer’s  confidential  adviser  on  foreign  affairs.  It  was 
true  that  the  Baltic  Barons  and  the  German  bourgeoisie  in  Latvia  and 
Estonia  amounted,  aU  told,  to  no  more  than  a  small  fraction  of  the 
population,!  so  that  Germany  could  not  lay  claim  to  the  Balticum  as 
a  German  terra  irredenta  on  any  grounds  of  national  self-determina¬ 
tion  ;  but  this  weakness  in  the  German  claim  could  be  made  good  by 
an  historical  argument,  since  the  territories  now  occupied  by  Latvia 
and  Estonia  had  once  constituted,  together  with  the  two  pre-war 
Prussian  provinces  of  East  and  West  Prussia,  the  medieval  domain 
of  the  Teutonic  Knights. 

Thus  Latvia  and  Estonia  had  good  reasons  for  being  alarmed  at  the 
resurgence  of  Germany  under  the  National  Socialist  regime  and  at 
the  rapid  deterioration  in  the  relations  between  ‘the  Third  Reich’ 
and  the  Soviet  Union ;  but  the  first  attempt  to  provide  them  with 
some  security  against  this  new  danger  was  made,  not  on  their  own 
initiative,  but  on  the  Soviet  Government’s.  Towards  the  end  of 
December  1933  the  Soviet  Government  and  the  Polish  Government 
were  reported  to  have  made  inquiries  at  Riga,  Tallinn  (Reval), 
Helsingfors  and  Kovno^  as  to  whether  Latvia,  Estonia,  Finland  and 


German  Total 
Minority  Population  Percentage 


(1934  census)  .  16,534  1,126,413  1-4 

Latvia 

(1934  estimate)  .  69,855  1,939,350  3-6 

Presumably  the  inquiry  at  Kovno  was  made  by  the  Soviet  Government 
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Lithuania  would  be  inclined  to  accept  a  joint  Rnsso-Polish  guarantee 
against  the  danger  of  aggression  on  the  part  of  Germany.  If  these 
inquiries  were  actually  made,  the  responses  must  have  been  dis¬ 
couraging,  for  the  proposal  was  allowed  to  drop.  It  may  also  be  con¬ 
jectured  that  Poland’s  heart  was  not  in  this  enterprise,  since,  at  this 
very  time,  the  Polish  Government  must  have  been  making  up  their 
mind  to  conclude  the  Polish-German  Pact  which  was  eventually 
signed  on  the  26th  January,  1934. 

It  was  perhaps  this  latter  event  that  aroused  the  Latvian  and 
Estonian  Governments  to  action;  for  on  the  17th  February,  1934, 
these  two  Governments  signed  an  agreement  which  not  only  replaced, 
but  went  considerably  beyond,  the  previous  treaty  of  defensive 
alliance  which  was  due  to  expire  on  the  21st  of  the  month.^  The  new 
instrument  was  modelled  on  the  Balkan  Pact,  which  had  been  signed 
on  the  9th  of  the  same  month, ^  and  on  the  Little  Entente  '  pact  of 
organization’  which  had  been  signed  on  the  16th  February,  1933.^  It 
was  now  provided  not  only  that  the  two  countries  should  act  together 
at  international  conferences  and  be  represented  by  a  common  delega¬ 
tion,  but  also  that  the  conferences  between  the  two  Governments, 
which  had  hitherto  taken  place  occasionally,  should  be  held  hence¬ 
forward  at  regular  intervals,  and  that  a  permanent  joint  council 
should  be  set  up  to  co-ordinate  their  legislation  and,  if  necessary, 
their  political  and  economic  action. 

The  next  move  was  made  by  the  Soviet  Government,  who  had  not 
reconciled  themselves  to  the  failure  of  their  demarche  at  the  close  of 
the  preceding  calendar  year.  Apparently  the  Soviet  Government  had 
received  the  impression  that  the  reluctance  of  Finland  and  the  three 
Baltic  states  to  take  up  the  proposal  of  December  1933  had  been 
mainly  due  to  the  fact  that  Germany  was  not  then  included  among 
the  proposed  guarantors ;  and  indeed  the  acceptance  of  a  Russo- 
Polish  guarantee,  directed  against  Germany,  might  well  have  no  other 
effect  than  to  involve  the  ostensibly  guaranteed  states  in  belligerency 

alone,  since  the  Lithnaniaii  Government  were  still  not  on  speaking  terms  with 
the  Polish  Government  (on  the  5th  July,  1933,  for  instance,  Lithuania  had  con¬ 
cluded  a  separate  convention  with  the  U.S.S.K.  on  the  definition  of  the  aggres¬ 
sor  instead  of  entering  into  the  multilateral  convention,  signed  on  the  3rd  July, 
to  which  Poland  was  a  party  (see  the  Survey  for  1933, -p.  182)). 

^  For  the  terms  of  this  previous  Latvian-Estonian  treaty,  which  had  been 
signed  on  the  1st  November,  1923,  and  had  come  into  force,  upon  exchange  of 
ratifications,  on  the  21st  February,  1924,  see  the  Survey  for  1920-3,  p.  244.  The 
treaty  of  the  17th  February,  1934,  is  published  in  League  of  Nations  Treaty 
Series,  VoL  150,  pp.  104-9. 

^  See  section  D  (i)  of  this  part  of  the  present  volume. 

^  See  the  Survey  for  1933,  pp.  203-6. 
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on  tke  anti-German  side  in  the  event  of  a  Russo-German  war.  Ac 
cordingly,  on  the  28th  March,  1934,  Monsieur  Litvinov  proposed  to 
the^  German  Ambassador  in  Moscow  that  Germany  and  the  Soviet 
Union  shorild  give  a  joint  guarantee  to  the  four  countries  in  question 
This  new  Soviet  proposal  was  uncompromisingly  rejected  by  the 
German  Government.  Even  then  the  Soviet  Government  did  not 
^ve  up  hope  of  ultimately  achieving  their  purpose  on  a  larger  scale 
in  the  shape  of  an  East-European  mutual  security  pact  to  which 
Czechoslovakia  and  Poland  were  to  be  parties,  as  well  as  the  Baltic 
states,  Germany  and  the  Soviet  Union  itself.  The  history  of  the 
negotiations  for  this  East-European  Pact,  which  dragged  on  into 
1935,  will  be  recorded  in  the  Survey  for  that  year.  In  this  place  it 
remains  to  record  the  reaction  in  the  Baltic  states  to  the  failure  of  the 
previous  attempt,  on  the  Soviet  Government’s  part,  to  protect  them 
against  the  growing  German  danger. 

The  immediate  sequel  was  an  overture  to  Latvia  and  Estonia  from 
Lithuania  which  resulted,  before  the  end  of  the  year,  in  the  enlarge 
ment  of  the  existing  Latvian-Estonian  duplice  into  a  triplice  em 
bracing  all  three  Baltic  states. 

Up  to  this  point  Lithuania  had  been  steering  a  different  course 
from  that  of  her  two  northern  neighbours ;  for  Lithuania’s  master- 
passion,  smce  her  re-emergence  upon  the  political  map  of  Europe  had 
been  the  pursuit  of  her  implacable  feud  with  Poland  over  the  posses- 
sion  of  V^a.i  This  anti-Polish  orientation  had  drawn  Lithuania  into 
amity  with  the  Soviet  Umon;^  and  the  friendship  had  been  easy  to 
maintain ;  for  tlie  statesmen  at  Moscow  had  realized  from  the  begin 
ning  that  pthuania  would  be  a  useful  satellite  for  the  Soviet  u£on 
on  Poland’s  flank,  while  the  very  fact  that  the  Poles  had  insulated 
thx  protegee  from  her  patroness,  through  their  success  in  seizing  and 
retammg  possession  of  Vilna,  had  facilitated  the  maintenance  of 
cordial  relations  between  Kovno  and  Moscow  by  screening  Lithuania 
from  the  radiation  of  Russian  Communist  propaganda.  This  philo- 
ussian  bent  of  Lithuanian  policy  had  been  an  obstacle  to  co-opera¬ 
tion  between  Lithuania  and  her  two  northern  neighbours  so  long  as 
Latvia  and  Estoma  were  preoccupied  by  the  fear  of  being  reabsorbed 
mto  the  Russian  body  politic ;  and,  even  when  this  fear  subsided 
Lat^a  was  cha^  of  entering  into  any  relations  with  Lithuania  that 
might  embroil  her  with  Poland,  who,  by  way  of  the  Vilna  Corridor, 
was  also  one  of  Latvia  s  etats  hmitrophes.  Meanwhile,  Lithuania  was 
makmg  herself  less  desirable  than  ever  as  a  possible  associate  for 

^  See  tie  Survey  for  mO-3,  Part  III,  section  (ii)  (3)  (c). 

See  Of.  ctf.,  pp.  249,  251,  252 ;  the  Survey  for  1927’,  pp!  225  segg. 
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other  states  by  plunging  into  a  new  quarrel  with  Germany  over  the 
administration  of  the  Memelland^  without  having  made  any  attempt 
to  compose  her  old  quarrel  with  Poland  over  the  possession  of  Vihia. 

In  their  brief  'post-war’  career  as  an  independent  nation,  the 
Lithuanians  had  given  abundant  proof  that  they  were  one  of  the  most 
headstrong  and  'temperamental’  peoples  in  Europe.  They  had  not 
hesitated  to  incur  the  enmity  of  both  Poland  and  Germany  simul¬ 
taneously  ;  and  towards  other  countries  their  attitude  had  been  that 
they  had  little  use  for  their  friendship  if  that  friendship  was  not 
to  carry  with  it  a  whole-hearted  participation  in  Lithuania’s  own 
cherished  feuds.  Since  these  feuds  had  come  to  embrace  Germany  as 
well  as  Poland,  it  may  be  imagined  that  Lithuania’s  other  neighbours 
preferred  to  dispense  with  Lithuania’s  friendship  rather  than  enjoy 
it  on  Lithuania’s  terms  ;  and  their  prudent  reserve,  so  far  from  inspir¬ 
ing  Lithuania  with  misgivings,  had  hitherto  provoked  her  to  retort 
with  a  contemptuous  Ov  (f>povrls  ^iTTTTOKXecSrj.^  The  German-Polish 
treaty  of  the  26th  January,  1934,  appears,  however,  to  have  brought 
Lithuania  to  her  senses  at  last ;  and  the  German  Government’s  sub¬ 
sequent  rejection  of  the  Soviet  Government’s  proposal  of  the  28th 
March,  1934,  was  perhaps  the  last  touch  of  the  whip  which  stung  the 
Lithuanian  Government  into  constructive  action. 

On  the  25th  April,  1934,  the  Lithuanian  Government  addressed  a 
memorandum  to  the  Latvian  and  Estonian  Governments  in  which 
they  proposed  a  rapprochement  between  all  three  states  without, 
apparently,  insisting  any  longer  upon  conditions  which  would  in¬ 
evitably  embroil  the  two  countries  whose  friendship  Lithuania  was 
now  wooing,  with  her  existing  enemies  Poland  and  Germany.  At  any 
rate,  the  Latvian  and  Estonian  Governments,  after  consulting  to¬ 
gether,  made  an  agreed  reply  to  the  Lithuanian  demarche  in  which 
they  signified  their  acceptance  of  the  Lithuanian  memorandum  of  the 
25th  April  as  a  basis  for  negotiations,  and  suggested  that  the  objec¬ 
tive  to  be  aimed  at  was  the  accession  of  Lithuania  to  the  Estono- 
Latvian  pact  of  the  17th  Eebruary.  Thereafter,  on  the  22nd  May, 
1934,  the  Estonian  Minister  for  Poreign  Affairs  travelled  to  Warsaw 
and  there  held  consultations  on  the  23rd  with  Marshal  Pilsudski  and 

^  For  the  circumstances  and  conditions  in  which  Lithuania  had  acquired  her 
sovereignty  over  the  ex-Grerman  territory  of  the  Memelland,  which  had  been 
ceded  by  Germany  to  the  Principal  AUied  and  Associated  Powers  in  the  Peace 
Settlement,  see  the  Survey  for  1920-3,  Part  III,  section  (ii)  (3)  (/).  For  the 
relations  between  Germany  and  Lithuania  over  Memel  during  the  years  1924- 
32^see  the  Survey  for  1932,  Part  IV,  section  (iv). 

^  Herodotus,  Book  VI,  Chapter  129.  Monsieur  Valdemaras,  who  was  dicta¬ 
tor  of  Lithuania  from  1926  to  1929,  had  previously  been  a  professor  of  Greek. 
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Colonel  Beck,  in  order  to  make  it  clear  (no  doubt  on  his  Latvian 
colleague’s  behalf  as  well  as  on  his  own  account)  that  his  country  had 
no  intention  of  entering  into  the  Lithuanian  proposals  on  any  terms 
that  would  involve  her  in  Lithuania’s  quarrels  to  the  disturbance  of 
her  own  friendships.  A  rapprochement  on  this  basis  between  the 
Estono-Latvian  bloc  and  Lithuania  involved  nothing  to  which  Poland 
could  object,  and  it  might  even  work  out  to  her  positive  advantage, 
since  the  main  object  of  her  policy  towards  Lithuania  was  to  obtain 
Lithuania’s  acquiescence  in  the  fait  accompli  in  the  Vdna  Corridor 
and  the  way  to  the  attainment  of  this  object  might  perhaps  be  found 
through  Latvian  and  Estonian  mediation.  In  the  last  week  in  July 
1934,  when  the  Baltic  negotiations  were  already  far  advanced.  Colonel 
Beck  paid  a  return  visit  to  Tallinn  and  broke  his  journey  home  at 
Riga. 

In  the  exchange  of  views  between  the  Estono-Latvian  bloc  and 
Lithuania,  the  next  step  was  a  preliminary  conference  at  Kovno  on 
the  7th-9th  July,  1934,  at  which  the  terms  for  a  tripartite  pact  were 
reported  to  have  been  agreed  upon  in  principle.  A  second  conference 
was  held  at  Riga  on  the  29th  August ;  and  on  this  occasion  the  agree¬ 
ment  was  embodied  in  a  diplomatic  instrument  which  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  three  states  were  able  to  initial  on  the  evening  of  the  day 
on  which  the  proceedings  opened.  Signature  followed  at  Geneva  on 
the  12th  September,  and  ratifications  were  exchanged  on  the  3rd 
November  at  Riga. 

The  terms  of  this  tripartite  Baltic  Pact  need  not  be  set  out  here, 
since  the  text  of  the  treaty  is  printed  in  the  accompanying  volume  of 
documents.  The  main  effect  was  to  embrace  Lithuania  in  those 
arrangements  for  co-operation  in  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs  which 
were  already  in  force,  as  between  Latvia  and  Estonia,  in  virtue  of  the 
bipartite  treaty  of  the  17th  February,  1934.  By  agreement  between 
the  three  contracting  parties,  the  new  treaty  was  open  to  the  adhesion 
of  other  states  (Art.  7).  It  contained  no  provision  binding  Latvia  and 
Estonia  to  give  Lithuania  any  military  assistance  in  any  eventuahty, 
whfie  it  did  contain,  in  its  third  article,  a  provision  which  safeguarded 
their  right  to  keep  out  of  Lithuania’s  quarrels  with  Poland  over  the 
Vilna  Corridor  and  with  Germany  over  the  Memelland. 

The  ffigh  Contracting  Parties  recognize  the  existence  of  specific  prob¬ 
lems  mth  regard  to  which  it  might  be  difficult  to  adopt  a  concerted 
attitude.  They  a^ee  that  these  problems  form  an  exception  to  the 
obhgations  referred  to  m  Art.  1  of  the  present  treaty. 

The  first  of  the  periodic  conferences  between  the  three  Baltic 
Ministers  for  Foreign  Affairs,  which  had  been  provided  for  in  Article  2 
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of  the  treaty  of  the  12th  September,  1934,  was  held  at  Tallirm  (Reval) 
on  the  30th  November-lst  December  of  the  same  year ;  and  it  was 
announced  in  the  official  communique  on  this  meeting  that  the  three 
Baltic  states  reaffirmed  their  desire  for  the  conclusion  of  an  East- 
European  Pact,  and  that  they  were  taking  steps  for  giving  practical 
effect  to  the  provisions  in  the  treaty  for  co-operation  among  them¬ 
selves.  On  the  23rd  January,  1935,  a  ‘Bureau  for  the  Promotion  of 
Co-operation  between  Estonia,  Latvia  and  Lithuania’  held  its  first 
meeting  at  Riga  and  produced  a  programme  for  concerted  action  in 
the  economic  and  cultural  fields. 


PAET  III 
EUROPE 

C.  CENTRAL  EUROPE 
(i)  Relations  between  Austria  and  Germany  (1932-4) 

(a)  Inteoductory 

Ever  since  the  collapse  and  dissolution  of  the  great  Danuhian 
Hapshurg  Monarchy  in  the  autumn  of  1918,  the  internal  affairs  of 
the  residual  Austrian  Republic  had  been  a  matter  of  international 
concern.  This  was  so  duriug  the  years  1932-4,  which  are  dealt  with 
in  the  present  chapter,  no  less  than  during  the  earlier  post-war 
period.  There  was,  however,  one  profound  and  important  difference 
in  the  nature  of  this  Austrian  factor  in  international  affairs  as  it 
presented  itseE  in  1919-31  on  the  one  hand  and  in  1932-4  on  the 
other.  In  these  latter  years  the  Austrians  astonished  the  World 
by  showing  an  unexpected  ‘dynamism’,  after  having  so  recently 
astonished  it  by  the  unexpected  passivity  with  which  they  had 
previously  acquiesced  in  the  immoderate  penalties  of  military  defeat 
and  political  disaster.  And  an  Austria  which  had  become  a  powder- 
magazine  evidently  confronted  Europe  with  a  different  kind  of 
danger  from  the  dangerousness  of  another  Austria  which  had  been 
a  vacuum. 

The  pathetically  passive  Austria  which  was  familiar  to  American 
and  British  rehef-workers  during  the  post-war  years  was  already  on 
the  stage  during  the  General  War  of  1914^18,  before  the  conclusion 
of  the  Armistice.  The  War  was  stiU  yoimg  when  Austria  began  to 
be  bullied  both  by  her  Hungarian  partner  in  the  Dual  Monarchy  and  ' 
by  her  German  ally  in  the  camp  of  the  Central  Empires.  ‘  Oesterreieh 
muss  bluten’  became  one  of  the  ‘slogans’  of  the  German  General 
Staff.  As  early  as  September  1916  Germany  insisted  upon  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  unity  of  command  which  meant,  in  practice,  that  the 
Imperial-Royal  Army  became  so  much  cannon-fodder  to  be  con¬ 
sumed  by  the  Prussian  war -machine.  At  the  same  time  an  agrarian 
Himgary  showed  a  heartless  egotism  in  keeping  her  own  food-supplies 
to  herseE  and  allowing  the  whole  brunt  of  the  blockade  of  the  Dual 
Monarchy  to  fall  upon  an  industrial  Austria  (in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  two  partners  in  the  Monarchy  were  officially  united  in  a  Zoll- 
verein).  Thus  Austria  had  been  schooled,  from  1915  to  1918,  by  her 
then  stm  undefeated  partners  and  aUies,  to  put  up  with  the  kind  of 
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treatment  which  she  afterwards  received  at  the  hands  of  her  vic¬ 
torious  adversaries ;  and  it  might  he  difficult  for  an  Austrian  to  decide 
whether  the  callousness  displayed  towards  Austria  by  the  Principal 
Allied  and  Associated  Powers  from  the  time  of  the  Armistice  on¬ 
wards  was  harder  to  bear  than  the  previous  brutality  of  the  Prussians 
and  the  Magyars.  In  any  case,  the  once  domineering  and  masterful 
Homo  Austriacus  appeared  to  have  been  completely  broken  in — 
whichever  of  his  neighbours  might  be  entitled  to  the  credit  for  having 
performed  the  cruel  feat. 

He  was  oppressed,  and  he  was  afflicted,  yet  he  opened  not  his  mouth: 

he  is  brought  as  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter,  and  as  a  sheep  before  her 

shearers  is  dumb,  so  he  openeth  not  Ms  mouth.^ 

Could  this  be  the  descendant  of  the  indomitable  Radetsky,  who 
had  held  the  fort  in  the  Quadrilateral  in  1848  when  aU  Italy  was 
up  iu  arms  around  him  and  the  whole  Monarchy  in  flames  in  his 
rear  ?  Or  the  descendant  of  'butcher’  Haynau,  who  had  outraged  the 
World  by  the  harshness  of  his  repression  of  the  defeated  Magyar 
insurgents  in  1849?  A  day  or  two  after  the  Armistice  of  1918,  a 
Tyrolese  friend  of  the  writer  of  this  Survey  happened  to  be  travel¬ 
ling,  as  a  civihan,  between  Innsbruck  and  Graz,  at  right  angles  to 
the  line  of  retreat  of  the  Imperial-Royal  Army  which  was  ebbing 
back,  en  debandade,  from  the  Italian  front ;  and  he  noted,  with  help¬ 
less  indignation,  how  the  German-Austrian  soldiers  submitted  to 
being  ejected  from  the  troop  trains  by  their  Magyar  'comrades-in- 
arms’,  who  unceremoniously  commandeered  ah  the  available  means 
of  transport  for  their  own  use.  This  was  the  'defeatist’  Austrian 
spirit  which  was  tamely  acquiescing,  as  late  as  the  year  1931,  in  the 
Franco-Itahan  veto  upon  the  project  for  an  Austro-German  customs 
umon.  By  that  date  even  a  cautious  observer  might  have  hazarded 
the  opinion  that  the  old  empire-building  Austrian  ethos  was  extinct. 
WitMn  the  next  three  years,  however,  the  Austrians  had  once  more 
shown  a  spirit  which  was  as  alien  from  that  of  1915-31  as  it  was 
akin  to  that  of  an  earlier  age.  By  the  close  of  the  year  1934  a  Major 
Fey  had  displayed  some  of  the  lineaments  of  a  Marshal  Haynau,  and 
an  Engelbert  Dollfuss  some  of  those  of  an  Andreas  Hofer,  Here  was 
a  reincarnation  both  of  the  reactionary  Austrian  officer  who  was 
prepared  to  quench  opposition  in  blood,  and  of  the  patriotic  Austrian 
peasant  whose  combination  of  rehgious  exaltation  with  intellectual 
simplicity  could  nerve  Mm  to  throw  Mmself  into  a  fight  against 
fearful  odds. 

The  exploits  of  the  new  Austrian  regime  in  the  year  1934,  when  it 

^  Isaiah  liii.  7. 
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successively  crushed  the  Social-Democratic  opposition  and  resisted 
a  Nazi  Putsch  with  one  hand,  while  vith  the  other  it  was  stoutly 
holding  up  its  shield  against  the  slings  and  arrows  of  an  outrageous 
Reichsdeutsch  propaganda  sharpened  by  terrorism,  made  a  chapter 
of  Austrian  history  which  was  worthy  to  rank  with  the  years  1848-9 
And,  even  in  those  historic  years,  there  had  been  nothing  to  compare 
with  the  tragedy  of  the  life  and  death  of  DoUfuss,  which — nnlikA  the 
contemporary  Hitlerian  melodrama — had  something  of  the  genuine 
‘Nordic’  greatness  of  an  Icelandic  Saga. 

What  woxild  happen  to  this  d5Tiamic  Austria,  at  once  new  and 
old,  which  had  suddenly  come  to  hfe?  And  what  would  be  her 
influence  on  the  fortunes  of  Europe  ?  Would  she  continue  to  submit 
to  being  Europe’s  step-child  and  Italy’s  satellite?  Or  would  she 
eventually  succeed  in  coming  to  tolerable  terms  with  ‘the  Third 
Reich’?  Wfould  she  be  an  object  or  a  subject  of  international 
politics?  A  battlefield  or  a  combatant  in  a  future  international 
conflict?  At  the  time  of  writing  in  the  summer  of  1935,  these 
questions  were  calling  for  an  answer  which  it  was  still  impossible  to 
give.  At  this  date  it  could  only  be  asserted  with  confidence  that 
Austria  was  in  the  throes  of  a  violent  spiritual  transformation  which 
can  be  seen  at  work  in  the  events  recorded  in  the  narrative  which 
follows. 

(6)  The  Economic  Position  oe  Austria 

In  an  earlier  volume  of  this  series^  an  account  was  given  of  the 
project  for  a  customs  umon  between  Austria  and  Germany  which 
took  shape  in  conversations  between  the  German  and  Austrian 
Eoreign  Ministers  in  March  1931  and  which  was  abandoned,  under 
compulsion,  six  months  later.  The  scheme  failed  because  France 
and  other  European  Powers  saw  in  it  a  thinly  veiled  attempt  to 
evade  the  prohibition  on  the  Anschluss  of  Austria  to  Germany  which 
was  one  of  the  conditions  of  the  Peace  Settlement;  but  at  the  same 
time  it  was  generally  believed  that  the  project  had  been  devised— 
at  a.ny  rate  by  its  Austrian  co-author — ^primarily  as  a  means  of 
extricating  Austria  from  the  economic  morass  into  which  she  had 
been  sinking  with  increasing  rapidity  since  the  first  signs  of  the 
coming  world  crisis  had  shown  themselves  in  the  autumn  of  1929. 
It  was  an  Austrian  disaster — ^the  failure  of  the  Credit- Anstalt  m 
May  1931^  that  opened  the  acute  phase  of  the  crisis  which  shook 
world  economy  to  its  foundations  during  the  second  half  of  1931 ; 
and  the  European  Powers  which  succeeded  in  September  1931  in 

'  The  Survey  for  1981,  Part  III  A.  =  See  op.  eit,  pp.  63,  208-11. 
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compeUing  Austria  to  abandon  the  plan  for  closer  relations  with 
Germany  could  not  fail  to  recognize  in  principle,  in  the  midst  of 
their  own  anxieties  and  preoccupations,  that  if  they  snatched  this 
last  plank  away  from  Austria  it  was  incumbent  upon  them  at  least 
to  hold  out  a  helping  hand  to  the  victim. 

The  Powers  which  had  been  concerned  to  prevent  the  economic 
union  of  Austria  with  Germany  in  1931  were  not  likely  to  look  on 
unconcerned  at  the  attempts  of  the  far  more  aggressive  Germany  of 
1933  and  1934  to  bring  about  the  Anschluss  under  another  name, 
especially  since,  in  the  changed  situation  in  Europe,  there  was  a 
strong  probabihty  that  the  Gleichschaltung  of  Austria  might  remove 
the  last  effective  obstacle  to  the  establishment  of  a  German  hegemony 
over  the  whole  of  Central  Europe.  For  if  the  other  Great  Powers 
failed  to  prevent  the  virtual  incorporation  of  Austria  into  the  Tliird 
Reich,  it  seemed  highly  probable  that  Jugoslavia  and  Rumania, 
as  well  as  Hungary  and  Bulgaria,  would  follow  without  delay  the 
example  which  had  been  set  by  Poland  and  would  throw  in  their 
lot  with  a  Germany  whose  power  would  then  obviously  be  in  the 
ascendant-^  To  support  the  Austrian  Government  in  their  struggle 
to  maintain  Austria’s  independence  of  Germany  therefore  became 
one  of  the  cardinal  points  of  French  and  Itahan  policy,  and  Great 
Britain  also  associated  herself,  though  in  a  less  decided  manner, 
with  the  views  of  the  two  Continental  Western  Powers.  In  July 
1934,  at  a  time  of  acute  crisis,  the  Itahan  Government  showed  that 
they  were  ready  if  the  need  arose  to  pass  from  moral  support  to 
mihtary  action  in  defence  of  Austrian  independence;  and  Italy — 
and  to  a  lesser  degree  France — also  gave  concrete  proofs  of  an 
acceptance  of  the  fact  that  Austria  could  not  continue  to  stand  alone 
pohtically  unless  she  received  the  financial  and  economic  assistance 
which  were  necessary  in  order  to  ensure  her  a  certain  measure  of 
prosperity.  In  view  of  the  interrelation  between  the  maintenance 
of  Austria’s  pohtical  independence  and  her  economic  and  financial 
situation,  it  may  be  convenient  to  indicate  the  principal  changes 
which  took  place  in  that  situation  during  the  period  under  review, 
before  tracing  the  development  of  Austria’s  relations  with  Germany. 

In  August  1931  Austria  had  made  an  urgent  appeal  to  the  League 
of  Nations  for  help  and  advice  and  in  September  the  League’s  Finan¬ 
cial  Committee  had  recommended  that  another  international  loan^ 

^  See  the  Introduction  to  this  part  of  the  present  volume,  pp.  332,  341  seqq., 
above. 

^  See  the  Survey  for  1931,  p.  102. 

^  For  the  loan  which  was  floated  in  1923  under  League  auspices  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  scheme  for  the  financial  reconstruction  of  Austria,  see  the 
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siLOuld  be  floated  for  Austria’s  benefit,^  in  addition  to  the  short¬ 
term  credits  which  she  had  already  secured  from  the  Bank  of 
England  and  through  the  Bank  for  International  Settlements.^  The 
Austrian  GoYernment  accepted  the  conditions  which  were  attached 
bj^  the  Financial  Committee  to  the  grant  of  a  loan,  although  those 
conditions  involved  the  reimposition  of  a  considerable  measure  of 
control  over  Austria’s  finances,^  but  by  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1932  no  steps  had  been  taken  to  implement  that  part  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee’s  recommendations  which  related  to  a  loan. 

The  economic  and  financial  position  of  Austria  in  the  year  1932 
has  been  described  in  an  earlier  volume/  and  it  vill  be  sufficient  here 
to  recall  certain  outstanding  events. 

In  the  middle  of  February  1932  the  Austrian  Chancellor,  Dr. 
Buresch,  summoned  the  Ambassadors  of  France,  Germany,  Great 
Britain  and  Italy  and  appealed  for  the  co-operation  of  their  Govern¬ 
ments  m  providing  Austria  with  greater  opportunities  for  foreign 
trade.  The  most  notable  response  to  this  appeal  came  from  France,^ 
who  replied  at  the  beginning  of  March  in  a  communication  which 
outlined  the  'Tardieu  Plan’  for  the  estabhshment  of  a  reciprocal 
customs  preference  system  in  the  Danubian  area.^  This  plan  was 
considered  in  detail  at  a  conference  between  France,  Germany, 
Great  Britain  and  Italy  which  was  held  in  London  at  the  beginning 
of  April,  but  Monsieur  Tardieu’s  proposals  were  unacceptable  to  the 
representatives  of  the  other  Great  Powers,"^  and  it  became  clear  that 
no  immediate  help  for  Austria  would  be  forthcoming  by  this  means. 

In  the  meantime  the  Austrian  question  had  been  continuing  to 
engage  the  attention  of  the  Financial  Committee  of  the  League  of 
Nations,  and  in  March  1932  this  Committee  had  again  reported  in 

Survey  for  1920-3,  Part  III,  section  (iii)  (5),  and  the  Survey  for  1926,  Part  II  B, 
section  (iv).  In  July  1930  another  international  loan  was  floated  to  provide 
capital  required  for  the  Austrian  railways,  and  for  the  postal  and  telephone 
services.  This  loan,  which  was  known  as  the  Austrian  (xovernment  International 
Loan,  1930,  was  not  guaranteed  by  other  Powers,  but  the  Bank  for  International 
Settlements  acted  as  trustees  for  the  bondholders.  It  was  secured  on  the 
gross  receipts  of  the  customs  and  the  tobacco  monopoly,  but  it  ranked  after 
the  guaranteed  loan  of  1923. 

^  See  the  Survey  for  1931,  pp.  114-15.  ^  ^2. 

®  Por  the  termination  of  the  control  over  Austrian  finances  in  1926  see  the 
Survey  for  1926,  loc,  cit. 

^  The  Survey  for  1932,  Part  I,  sections  (iii)  (c)  and  (iii)  {%), 

The  German  Government  rephed  that  they  were  anxious  to  help  so  far  as 
^y  in  their  power,  and  suggested  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  preferences. 
Por  the  economic  relations  between  Austria  and  Italy  see  the  following  section 
of  this  part.  ^ 

®  Por  the  Tardieu  Plan  see  the  Survey  for  1932,  pp.  22-3. 

^  Op.  cit,,  loc.  cit. 
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favour  of  axi  internatioiial  loan  to  Austria.  It  has  been  recorded 
elsewhere^  that,  owing  to  pohtical  and  financial  difficulties,  the  pro¬ 
tocol  providing  for  the  issue  of  a  loan  of  300,000,000  Schillings  was 
not  signed  until  the  15th  July,  1932,  while  the  actual  issue  was  not 
made  until  August  1933.  While  the  project  for  a  loan  was  still  under 
consideration  in  June  1932,  the  Austrian  Government  found  them¬ 
selves  obhged,  owing  to  the  rapidly  weakening  currency  position  of 
the  National  Bank,  to  declare  a  virtual  transfer  moratorium,  and 
they  also  took  the  step — which  laid  them  open  to  considerable 
criticism  from  their  creditors — of  withholding  from  the  account  of 
the  trustees  for  the  Reconstruction  Loan  of  1923  a  portion  of  the 
revenue  pledged  to  the  service  of  the  loan.  In  the  protocol  which 
was  signed  at  Lausanne  on  the  15th  July  the  Austrian  Government 
reaffirmed  'its  intention  of  meeting  punctually  aU  its  foreign  obliga¬ 
tions’,  and  the  transfer  of  the  sums  required  for  the  service  of  the 
League  loan  was  in  fact  resumed  at  the  beginning  of  1933.^  Another 
undertaking  which  the  Austrian  Government  were  compelled  to 
reaffirm  as  a  condition  of  receiving  financial  assistance  was  that 
relating  to  the  maintenance  of  Austria’s  independence  which  their 
predecessors  had  given  in  the  Reconstruction  Protocol  of  1922.^  In 
the  fight  of  subsequent  developments  it  was  interesting  that  this 
fresh  renunciation  of  any  prospect  of  achieving  the  Anschluss  of 
Austria  to  Germany,  which  the  French  Government  insisted  upon  as 
a  condition  of  the  loan,  should  have  aroused  strong  resentment  in 
Germany  (the  German  Government  refused  to  participate  in  the  loan 
because  this  condition  was  attached  to  it),  whereas  it  was  accepted 
by  the  Austrian  Government  apparently  without  difficulty — ^though 
their  compliance  could  be  explained  by  their  urgent  need  of  the  loan, 
and  it  is  not  necessary  to  assume  that  the  guiding  principles  which 
were  to  govern  Dr.  Dollfuss’s  policy  towards  Germany  during  the 
last  eighteen  months  of  his  fife^  were  ah’eady  taking  shape  in  his  mind 
at  this  stage. 

During  the  thirteen  months  which  elapsed  between  the  signature 
of  the  Lausanne  Protocol  and  the  issue  of  the  loan  in  August  1933, 
Austria  began,  under  Dr.  Dollfuss’s  guidance,  to  make  some  head¬ 
way  against  her  financial  and  economic  troubles ;  and  when  the  long- 
awaited  funds  were  at  length  forthcoming  she  was  able  to  make  more 

^  In  Op.  cit..  Part  I,  section  (iii)  {%).  ^  Op.  eit.,  p.  54. 

^  See  the  Survey  for  1920-3,  loc.  cit. ;  the  Survey  for  1931,  Part  III  A. 

^  See  pp.  434-5,  below.  Dr.  Dolltuss  had  formed  his  first  G-oyernment 
towards  the  end  of  May  1932  and  had  therefore  been  responsible  for  the 
conduct  of  the  negotiations  for  a  loan  during  their  last  and  most  critical 
phase. 
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rapid  progress  towards  recovery,  io  spite  of  ter  continual  political 
troubles  and  of  the  economic  pressnre  with  which  Nazi  Germany 
supplemented  her  propaganda  campaign  for  the  GleichscJialtung  of 
Austria.^ 

From  the  middle  of  1932  onwards  the  reports  of  the  Financial 
Committee  of  the  League  and  of  the  League  Adviser  in  Austria 
Monsieur  Rost  van  Tonningen,  shownd  appreciation  of  the  efforts 
which  were  being  made  by  the  Austrian  Government  to  balance  the 
budget  and  to  introduce  the  financial  reforms  which  the  League’s 
experts  considered  necessary.  During  the  fiirst  months  of  1933 
budget  equilibrium  was  endangered  by  falling  revenue  and  increasing 
demands  on  the  Exchequer;  but  the  Government  took  energetic 
measures  to  restore  the  balance,  and  by  the  third  quarter  of  the  year 
the  position  was  considered  satisfactory.  A  heavy  loss  was  incurred 
in  connexion  with  the  working  of  the  state  railways ;  and  although 
certain  reforms  were  carried  out  on  the  advice  of  foreign  experts,^ 
the  hope  that  the  deficit  on  the  railway  budget  would  disappear  was 
not  fulfilled. 

In  March  1933  the  Government  were  obhged  to  devote  considerable 
sums  to  the  support  of  the  general  banking  situation,  which  had 
again  become  critical,  but  the  emergency  measures  which  were  taken 
proved  adequate  and  the  crisis  was  surmounted.  At  the  same  time 
the  Government  found  themselves  obliged  to  ask  for  a  modification 
of  the  terms  of  settlement  which  had  at  length  been  reached  with 
the  foreign  creditors  of  the  Credit-Anstalt.^  In  March  1933  the 
Austrian  Government  made  representations  to  the  effect  that  the 
budptary  and  economic  position  had  deteriorated  since  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  negotiations  at  the  end  of  1932,  and  that  the  amortiza¬ 
tion  scheme  then  contemplated  was  now  beyond  Austria’s  capacity. 
At  the  end  of  April  1933  a  supplementary  agreement  was  concluded 
granting  Austria  a  moratorium  for  cash  payments  until  the  1st  March 
1934.^ 

The  remarkable  stability  of  the  currency  during  the  fiurst  six  months 
of  1933  was  the  subject  of  comment  in  Monsieur  Rost  van  Toimingen’s 
report  on  the  second  quarter  of  the  year.  The  control  of  exchange 

^  See  below,  p.  439. 

A  Swiss  T^way  expert  recommended  a  scheme  of  reorganization  which 
was  put  into  effect  in  the  spring  of  1933.  In  the  March  of  that  year  the  League 
of  Nations  appointed  a  British  expert.  Sir  Osborne  Mance,  to  act  as  advLr 
on  Austaan  railway  questions.  3  Purvey  for  1932,  p.  52. 

in  August  1934  an  agreement  was  reached  with  the  creditors  for  the 
prolongation  of  the  standstill  until  the  1st  March,  1936,  and  the  postponement 
of  negotiations  for  a  final  settlement  until  the  summer  of  1935. 
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transactions  which  had  been  introduced  during  the  winter  of  1931-21 
was  gradually  relaxed  during  1933,  and  by  the  beginning  of  Septem¬ 
ber  the  restrictions  had  all  been  removed  so  far  as  current  commercial 
transactions  were  concerned.  Austria  thus  achieved  the  distinction 
of  being  the  first  of  the  countries  which  had  resorted  to  foreign 
exchange  restrictions  to  remove  those  restrictions.  The  National 
Bank,  whose  position  had  been  strengthened  by  reforms  carried  out 
early  in  the  year,  had  begun  to  acquire  foreign  exchange  on  its  own 
account  in  the  middle  of  June,  and  at  the  end  of  August  it  was  able 
to  provide  25,000,000  SchiUings  out  of  its  reserves  towards  the  repay¬ 
ment  of  the  short-term  credit  which  the  Bank  for  International 
Settlements  had  granted  to  Austria  in  May  1931.  The  balance  of 
the  loan  was  repaid  out  of  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  of  the  inter¬ 
national  loan  which  had  been  issued  in  August.  Another  portion  of 
the  loan  funds^  was  used  in  the  transfer  of  the  arrears  of  the  service 
on  the  external  loans  which  had  been  temporarily  suspended  in  Jime 
1932.  At  the  beginning  of  September  it  was  axmounced  that  the 
Austrian  Government  had  resumed  the  payment  in  foreign  currencies 
of  the  monthly  instalments  required  for  the  service  of  external  loans, 
that  the  arrears  had  been  liquidated,  and  that  provision  had  also 
been  made  for  the  reconstitution  in  fuU  of  the  reserve  funds  on  which 
the  trustees  for  the  1923  League  Loan  had  had  to  draw  while  the 
service  was  suspended. 

x4  striking  proof  of  the  improvement  in  Austria’s  economic  and 
financial  position  was  afforded  by  the  success  of  an  internal  loan 
which  was  floated  in  the  autumn  of  1933.  In  the  middle  of  September 
the  committee  of  representatives  of  the  states  which  had  guaranteed 
the  1923  loan  approved  a  proposal  from  the  Austrian  Government  to 
raise  a  loan,  the  proceeds  of  which  would  be  devoted  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  to  a  scheme  for  financing  public  works  for  the  rehef  of  unemploy¬ 
ment.  The  issue  of  the  loan  was  the  largest  financial  operation  which 
had  been  undertaken  in  Austria  for  many  years.  It  had  been  estimated 
that  a  total  of  not  more  than  150,000,000  Schillings  would  be  raised, 
but  to  the  general  surprise  the  total  reached  265,000,000  Schillings 
and  the  subscribers  numbered  over  88,000. 

This  evidence  of  recovery  was  borne  out  by  the  trade  figures,  which 
were  at  last  showing  signs  of  a  certain  revival  of  industry.  At  the 
end  of  1932  there  had  still  appeared  to  be  small  prospect  of  such 

^  See  the  Survey  for  1932^  pp.  52-3. 

^  The  Lausanne  Protocol  of  the  15th  July,  1932,  had  provided  that 
100,000,000  Schillings,  amounting  to  a  third  of  the  total  issue,  should  be  used 
to  repay  the  Bank  of  England’s  short-term  loan  of  June  1931. 
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a  revival,  and  unemployment  presented  a  serious  problem  throughout 
the  winter  A  By  the  autumn  of  1933,  however,  the  prospects  of  the 
export  trade  were  decidedly  brighter,  for  by  that  time  the  exchange 
restrictions  had  been  removed,  and  exporters  were  able  to  reap  the 
benefit  of  the  efforts  which  the  Government  had  been  ma.t-ing 
secure  more  favourable  terms  for  their  trade  Rom  neighbouring 
states.  In  February  and  March  1932  commercial  treaties  had  been 
signed  with  Poland,  Italy  and  Jugoslavia.  At  the  beginning  of  April 
1932  Austria  had  denounced  a  commercial  agreement  w'hich  had 
been  concluded  in  June  1931  with  Hungary;  and  in  July,  when  the 
agreement  expired,  the  trade  between  the  two  countries  remained 
unregulated  by  treaty  for  a  few  weeks,  with  disastrous  results  for 
Hungarian  seasonal  exports.  A  provisional  agreement  was  concluded 
in  August;  and,  after  this  had  been  prolonged  several  times,  the 
negotiations  for  a  definitive  treaty  more  favourable  to  Austria  were 
successfully  brought  to  an  end  in  December.  A  supplementary  com¬ 
mercial  agreement  with  Jugoslavia  was  concluded  in  August.  Nego¬ 
tiations  with  France  were  in  progress  during  the  autumn,  and  an 
agreement  granting  preferential  treatment  for  Austrian  timber  and 
agricultural  products  was  concluded  at  the  end  of  December.^  Mean¬ 
while,  after  the  Conference  which  met  at  Stresa  in  September  1932 
to  consider  measures  for  the  financial  and  economic  restoration  of 
Central  and  East  European  states®  had  recommended  the  continuance 
of  commercial  negotiations  by  Austria,  the  Governments  of  Germany, 
Czechoslovakia  and  Poland  were  notified  that  the  Austrian  Govern¬ 
ment  would  be  glad  to  discuss  with  them  the  establishment  of  a 
system  of  preferences.  The  negotiations  did  not  make  very  rapid 
progress,  however,  and  it  was  not  until  the  middle  of  October  1933 
that  a  new  treaty  with  Poland  was  signed,  while  no  treaty  with 
Czechoslovakia  had  yet  been  signed  by  the  end  of  1934.^ 

The  AusRo-German  negotiations  on  preferences  had  hardly  begun 
when  relations  became  strained  in  consequence  of  the  Austrian 
Government’s  measures  against  Nazi  activities  in  Austria;  and  in- 


January  the  official  figures  showed  that  there  were  nearly 
400,000  persons  m  receipt  of  rehef,  and  it  was  known  that  this  did  not  by  any 
means  represent  the  total  of  unemployed  persons.  In  spite  of  the  gradual 
mprovement  m  trade,  the  unemployment  figures  continued  to  he  very  high 
m  proportaon  to  the  population,  and  in  the  winter  of  1933-4  extensive  measures 

At  the  end  of  December  1933  there  were 

336,000  persons  in  receipt  of  rehef. 

encountered  considerable  opposition  at  home  in 
f  help  Austria  by  granting  her  preferential  treatment.  The  treaty 

of  the  29th  December,  1932,  was  not  ratified  by  Prance  untU  February  1934. 
See  the  Survey  for  1932,  Part  I,  section  (iii)  (j).  ^  See  p.  602,  below. 
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stead  of  granting  concessions  to  help  the  Austrian  export  trade  the 
German  Government  struck  a  heavy  blow  at  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  branches  of  Austrian  mdustry  by  imposing  a  tax  of  1,000 
Reichsmark  on  German  visitors  to  Austria.^  Thanks  to  the  strenuous 
efforts  which  were  made  by  the  Austrian  Government  to  attract 
tourists  of  other  nationahties,  and  thanks  also  to  the  deshe  of  other 
European  coimtries  to  support  Austria  in  her  struggle  against  Ger¬ 
many,  the  tourist  trade  suffered  much  less  heavily  than  had  been 
expected  in  the  summer  of  1933,  although  it  was  inevitable  that 
considerable  losses  should  be  incurred  by  hotel-keepers,  especially  in 
districts  near  the  German  frontier.  The  return  of  confidence  which 
made  it  possible  for  the  internal  loan  of  October  1933  to  succeed 
beyond  all  expectations  was  perhaps  not  unconnected  with  the  fact 
that  the  German  tomist  tax  had  failed  signally  to  achieve  its  aim  of 
forcing  the  Austrian  Government  to  capitulate  to  the  Nazi  demands. 

The  Austrian  tourist  traffic  showed  further  signs  of  recovery  in 
1934,  in  spite  of  the  maintenance  of  the  German  tax,^  and  the  foreign 
trade  returns  also  continued  to  unprove.  Both  exports  and  imports 
iacreased,  the  former  more  rapidly  than  the  latter,  and  by  July  the 
adverse  balance  had  been  reduced  to  a  point  at  w^hich  the  monthly 
figure  was  lower  than  it  had  been  at  any  time  since  the  War.^  During 
the  second  half  of  the  year  the  Austrian  export  trade  began  to  feel 
the  benefit  of  the  preferential  treatment  which  was  secured  for  a 
large  number  of  Austrian  products  by  the  terms  of  the  economic 
agreements  which  were  concluded  with  Italy  and  Hungary  in  May, 
as  a  sequel  to  the  Italo-Austro-Hungarian  Pact  of  the  17th  March, 
1934.^ 

Political  developments  during  the  year,^  however,  caused  the 
Government’s  expenditure  on  defence  to  be  exceptionally  heavy, 
and  the  rise  in  revenue  did  not  keep  pace  with  the  iacreased  demands 
on  the  Exchequer.®  The  attempts  which  the  Government  made  to 

^  See  p.  439,  below. 

^  The  number  of  foreign  tourists  who  visited  Austria  in  May  and  June  1934 
was  only  about  6  per  cent,  less  than  in  the  previous  year,  though  the  German 
tax  had  not  come  into  force  until  the  1st  June,  1933. 

^  See  also  Part  I,  section  (vii),  p.  90,  above. 

^  See  section  C  (ii)  of  this  part  of  the  present  volume.  Preferential  treatment 
for  further  Austrian  products  was  also  accorded  by  France  in  an  agreement 
which  was  signed  on  the  14th  November,  1934.  ^  See  pp.  456  below. 

®  The  special  expenditure  incurred  in  connexion  with  the  suppression  of 
the  Sociahsts  in  February  1934  and  the  Nazi  Futsch  in  July  was  said  to  have 
amounted  to  over  100,000,000  Schillings.  Subsidies  to  the  agricultural  popula¬ 
tion  also  contributed  to  the  rise  in  expenditure.  On  the  other  hand,  the  burden 
of  supporting  the  unemployed  was  lessened  by  the  improvement  in  trade  and 
industry,  and  the  position  of  the  railways  had  also  improved  by  the  end  of 
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keep  the  budget  balanced  in  these  circumstances  were  again  the 
subject  of  favourable  comment  from  League  of  Nations  experts 
In  Monsieur  Rost  van  Tonningen’s  report  for  the  third  quarter  of 
1934,  for  instance,  he  praised  the  patient  ‘and  aU  but  desperate’ 
efforts  which  the  Govermnent  had  made  to  carry  out  the  necessary 
reforms  and  thus  create  the  foundations  for  positive  reconstruction 
The  Financial  Committee  of  the  League,  which  discussed  the  situation 
in  Austria  at  the  beginning  of  September  1934,  was  also  impressed 
by  the  power  of  recovery  which  Austria  was  exhibiting  in  the  face 
of  the  continuance  of  the  economic  crisis  and  in  the  midst  of  her 
own  pohtical  troubles.  Thanks  to  an  unexpected  improvement  in 
the  revenue  during  the  last  months  of  the  year  and  to  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  further  economies,  the  deficit  with  which  the  year  closed 
proved  to  be  smaller  than  had  been  expected,  and  the  situation  was 
also  relieved  by  the  successful  conversion  of  the  League  loan  of  1923. 

The  service  of  this  loan,  which  was  due  to  be  repaid  in  1943 
represented  an  annual  total  of  92,000,000  Schillings,  and  by  the  end 
of  1933  the  Government  had  decided  to  make  an  attempt  to  reduce 
this  burden  by  obtaining  the  consent  of  their  creditors  to  a  reduction 
of  the  rate  of  interest  (6  per  cent.)  and  a  prolongation  of  the  period 
of  amortization.  Preliminary  conversations  on  the  subject  of  a  con¬ 
version  scheme  were  conducted  by  Dr.  Bureseh,  the  Austrian  Finance 
Mimster,  at  Geneva  in  January  1934,  but  it  was  not  until  the  follow¬ 
ing  October  that  the  consent  of  all  the  guaranteeing  states  was 
obtained.i  The  General  Bonds  for  the  British  and  French  tranches 
of  the  converted  loan  were  signed  by  Dr.  Bureseh  at  the  end  of 
November,  and  the  subscription  lists  were  opened  early  in  December. 
The  bonds  were  issued  at  98|,  bore  interest  at  4J  per  cent.,  and  were 
redeemable  on  or  before  the  1st  December,  1959.  The  guarantors  of 
t  e  loan  renewed  their  guarantees,  in  the  same  proportions  as 
lor  the  earlier  loan.  The  whole  of  the  American  tranche  of  the  1923 
loan  was  redeemed,  half  from  the  proceeds  of  the  new  issue  in  London 
and  half  from  the  Austrian  issue.  The  operation  was  completely 
successful,  and  it  was  estimated  that  it  would  result  in  a  reduction 
of  about  50  per  cent,  in  the  annual  outgoings  on  account  of  sinking- 
rund  charges. 

Another  event  took  place  in  December  1934  which  constituted  an 


^  The  finances  of  the  provinces 
rtventro?  for  the  first  time  in  seven  years  the 

ex^en^tnre  Government  of  Lower  Austria  exceeded  the 

conv?sion°JchSt  guaranteeing  states  to  agree  to  the 
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important  landmark  in  Austria’s  progress  towards  recovery.  This 
was  the  termination,  as  from  the  10th  December,  of  the  standstill 
agreements  for  short-term  debts  which  had  been  concluded  with  the 
British  and  American  creditors  of  Austrian  banks  in  1931  and  which 
had  been  renewed  periodically  thereafter.^  By  the  middle  of  1932 
the  credits  affected  had  already  been  considerably  reduced,  and  by 
the  end  of  1934  the  process  of  repayment  wns  virtually  complete. 
The  fact  that  this  process  had  been  maintained  throughout  the 
political  troubles  of  the  year  1934  without  affecting  exchange  rates 
was  an  indication  of  the  improvement  which  had  taken  place  in 
Austria’s  economic  and  financial  situation  since  the  signature  of  the 
Lausanne  Protocol  in  July  1932. 

In  spite  of  this  improvement,  signs  of  the  persistence  of  Austria’s 
internal  economic  troubles  were  still  discernible  by  the  expert  eye 
at  the  end  of  the  year  1934;^  and,  in  any  case,  the  answer  to  the 
question  whether  Austria  would  be  able  to  continue  on  her  way  along 
the  road  to  recovery  depended  less  upon  her  own  efforts  than  upon  the 
development  of  the  general  political  and  economic  situation  in  Central 
Europe.  Austria’s  economic  prosperity  could  hardly  be  kept  at  the 
level  which  was  necessary  to  enable  her  to  carry  out  her  undertaking 
not  to  alienate  her  political  independence  unless  the  piecemeal  system 
of  loans  and  preferences,  by  means  of  which  the  Austrian  Repubhc 
had  maintained  a  precarious  existence  since  its  foundation,  were 
replaced  by  some  permanent  arrangement  which  would  result  in  a 
widening  of  Austria’s  economic  horizon.  So  long  as  her  economic 
life  continued  to  rest  on  a  hand-to-mouth  basis,  it  would  not  be 
possible  to  eliminate  the  danger  that  Austria  might  capitulate  in  the 
end  to  the  pressure  from  Nazi  Germany  which  had  been  exercised 
upon  her,  wdth  varying  degrees  of  intensity,  since  the  beginning  of 
1933. 

(c)  The  Austhiax  Goverxmext  axd  the  National  Socialists 
BEFORE  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A  NaZI  ReGIME  IN  GERMANY 

With  the  establishment  of  the  National  Socialist  regime  in  Ger¬ 
many  at  the  end  of  January  1933,  the  support  which  the  Austrian 
Nazis  received  from  Germany  became  a  matter  directly  affecting  the 
relations  between  the  Governments  in  Berlin  and  in  Vienna,  but  it 
was  not  in  itself  a  new  development.  In  the  year  1926  the  Austrian 
National  Socialist  Party^  had  split  over  the  question  of  its  relation- 

^  See  the  Survey  for  1932,  pp.  54-5.  See  also  the  present  volume,  Part  I, 
section  (i),  p.  1.  ^  See  p.  91,  above. 

®  A  short  account  of  the  development  of  the  party  is  given  in  the  Austrian 
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ship  to  the  German  party,  and  the  larger  section,  which  accepted 
unconditionally  the  leadership  of  Herr  Hitler,  constituted  from  that 
time  onwards  a  branch  of  the  German  National  Sociahst  Party  i 
During  the  next  few  years  this  Austrian  branch  of  the  party  suffered 
from  internal  dissensions,  and  the  financial  difficulties  with  which  it 
also  had  to  contend  were  not  entirely  solved  hj  help  from  Germany 
Its  growth  was  also  checked  to  some  extent  by  the  rise  of  the 
Heimwehr,  but  by  January  1930  it  was  estimated  that  the  party 
numbered  about  110,000  members,  compared  with  7,000  in  1928. 
In  the  1930  elections,  however,  the  Nazis  did  not  obtain  a  single  seat 
either  in  the  National  Assembly  or  in  any  other  legislative  body.  In 
July  1931  Herr  Theo  Habicht  was  appointed  by  Herr  Hitler  to  the 
post  of  Inspector  for  Austria,  and  imder  his  guidance  the  campaign 
of  propaganda  was  conducted  with  greater  activity  and  also  with 
greater  success.  The  economic  distress,  which  was  at  its  acme  during 
the  winter  of  1931-2,  gave  the  Nazis  their  opportunity,  and  in  the 
municipal  elections  which  took  place  in  April  and  May  1932  they 
won  an  unexpectedly  large  number  of  seats.  Eor  instance,  they 
obtained  fifteen  seats  (prmcipaUy  at  the  expense  of  the  Pan-Germans 
and  Christian  Socials)  in  that  stronghold  of  the  Social  Democrats, 
the  Vienna  Municipal  Council.  Thus  they  acquired  sufficient  pohticai 
power  to  upset  the  unstable  political  equihbrium  at  a  moment  when 
the  Austrian  Government  needed  to  be  able  to  concentrate  their 
attention  on  tlie  economic  crisis. 


The  internal  pohticai  situation  in  Austria  must  find  some  place  in 
a  survey  of  international  affairs,  since  the  abihty  of  the  Austrian 
Government  to  resist  Nazi  pressure,  which  was  a  matter  of  inter¬ 
national  concern,  was  bormd  up  with  the  maintenance  of  a  certain 
degree  of  internal  stabihty.  At  the  beginning  of  1932  the  pohticai 
party  wMch  possessed  the  largest  number  of  seats  in  Parhament  was 
the  Social  Democrat  Party,  whose  control  over  Vienna  was  stUl 
absolute.  The  Social  Democrats  had  72  seats,  and  the  Christian 
Socials  ^the  party  to  which  Dr.  Seipel  and  a  number  of  other  leading 
Austrmn  statesmen  belonged — came  second  with  65  seats.  The 
remaining  25  seats  were  divided  between  the  Heimatbloe,^  the  Pan- 


Government’s  publication:  Beiirdge  zur  Vorgesehichte  und  GescMcMe  der  Jidi- 
rewo/te  herausgegeben  auf  Orund  AmUicher  Quellen  (Vienna,  1934) 

Tbe  other  section,  under  the  leadership  of  Herr  Karl  Schultz,  continued 
growing  gradually  weaker  as  the  Hitlerites  gained 
“  1930  Hew  Schultz’s  partisans  became  merged  with  the  Pan- 
German  followers  of  Dr.  Schober. 

The  Heimatbloc— the  political  party  which  had  been  organized  by  the 

•  m  1930— had  secured  eight  seats  in  the  Parliamentary  elections 

in  the  November  of  that  year. 
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Germans  and  the  Landbnnd.  For  some  time  past  the  Pan-Germans 
and  the  Landbnnd  had  combined  with  the  Christian  Socials  to  form 
an  anti-Socialist  bloc,  bnt  the  Pan-Germans  in  particnlar  had  proved 
themselves  to  be  aUies  on  whom  no  great  rehance  could  be  placed. 
The  outstanding  featime  of  political  life  was  the  strong  antipathy 
between  the  Ulericar  Christian  Socials  and  the  'Red’  Social  Demo¬ 
crats,  which  prevented  co-operation  between  the  two  strongest 
parties  and  thus  made  it  extremely  difficult  to  find  a  basis  for  stable 
government.  In  January  1932  the  Christian  Social  Chancellor, 
Dr.  Buresch,  who  had  become  the  head  of  the  Government  in  June 
1931,  reorganized  his  Cabinet.  He  had  lost  the  support  of  the  Pan- 
German  section,  and  he  endeavoured  to  carry  on  the  Government 
vith  a  coahtion  between  the  Christian  Socials  and  the  Landbund 
which  did  not  possess  a  majority  m  Parhament.  In  the  spring  of 
1932  the  Nazis  followed  up  their  success  in  the  municipal  elections 
by  launching  a  campaign  for  the  dissolution  of  Parliament,  and  motions 
demanding  a  dissolution  were  also  introduced  in  the  National  As¬ 
sembly  by  the  three  non-governmental  parties.  On  the  6th  May, 
1932  Dr.  Buresch  and  his  Cabinet  resigned,  and  it  was  not  until  the 
20th  May  that  Dr.  Engelbert  DoUfuss,  the  Mmister  for  Agriculture 
in  the  former  Cabinet,  was  successful  in  forming  a  new  Government. 
The  Pan-Germans  again  refused  their  support,  but  the  Cabinet  for 
the  first  time  included  one  member  of  the  Heimatbloc,  while  another 
member  was  Dr.  Rintelen,  the  Governor  of  Styria,  who  was  nominally 
a  Christian  Social  but  had  Heimwehr  sympathies.  The  coahtion 
of  Christian  Socials,  Landbund  and  Heimatbloc  commanded  only  a 
bare  majority  of  one  vote  in  Parhament,  and  during  the  nine  months 
which  elapsed  between  the  formation  of  Dr.  DoUfuss’s  first  Cabinet 
and  the  suspension  of  Parhamentary  government  the  Opposition 
parties  neglected  no  opportunity  of  hampering  the  Government  and 
delaying  the  passage  of  necessary  legislation.  It  was  only  by  skilful 
pohtical  manoeuvring  that  Dr.  DoUfuss  secured  a  majority  in  the 
National  Assembly  for  ratification  of  the  Bill  embodying  the  Lausanne 
Protocol  of  the  15th  July,  1932,  although  it  was  generaUy  recognized 
that  the  loss  of  the  promised  international  loan,  which  would  have 
resulted  from  failure  to  ratify  the  Bill,  would  have  meant  immediate 
national  bankruptcy.^ 

^  See  below,  pp.  435-6. 

^  The  Bill  was  adopted  by  the  National  Assembly  on  the  17th  August  by 
one  vote,  but  it  was  actually  thrown  out  by  the  Bundesrat,  or  Federal  Council, 
by  27  votes  to  23,  and  the  majority  of  two  by  which  the  G-overnment  secured 
the  necessary  resolution  of  rea£0.rmation  from  the  National  Assembly  was 
obtained  by  introducing  two  new  Government  supporters  in  the  places  of 
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The  inclusion  of  the  Heimatbloc  in  the  Government  Coalition  in 
May  1932  marked  the  first  step  along  a  path  which  led  to  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  the  Socialists  in  February  1934  and  to  the  transformation 
of  the  Austrian  Republic  into  a  Christian  Corporative  State  based 
on  the  Italian  model.  The  Austrian  Fascist  and  Monarchist^  organiza¬ 
tion  which  was  known  as  the  Heimwehr  had  been  gaining  ground 
in  the  provinces  for  some  years  before  it  entered  the  political  lists 
as  an  independent  party,  and  its  activities  had  frequently  been  a 
source  of  anxiety  to  the  Government  of  the  day.  In  September  1931 
eight  months  before  the  entry  of  a  member  of  the  Heimwehr  into 
the  Cabinet,  there  had  been  an  abortive  Heimwehr  Putsch  in  Styria 
and  Upper  Austria,  and  although  this  attempt  to  seize  power  was  a 
failure  it  revealed  the  wide  extent  of  the  sympathy  with  the  Heimwehr 
movement,  not  only  among  the  general  public,  but  also  among  the 
police  and  the  local  authorities,  while  the  leniency  with  which  the 
Government  treated  such  of  the  leaders  as  were  arrested^  was  also 
not  without  significance.  The  appointment  of  a  Heimwehr  Minister 
in  May  1932  was  dictated  by  the  exigencies  of  the  political  situation 
at  the  moment  rather  than  by  choice— since  the  Christian  Social 
Party  to  which  Dr.  DoUfuss  belonged  must  obtain  the  co-operation 
of  either  the  Heimwehr  or  the  Pan-Germans  in  addition  to  the  Land- 
bund  if  the  Government  were  to  be  able  to  survive  any  vote  on  the 
question  of  confidence— but,  when  once  this  first  step  had  been  taken 
it  became  increasingly  difficult  to  deny  the  Heimatbloc  a  larger  share 
of  power.  Dr.  DoUfuss’s  growing  dependence  on  the  Heimwehr  and 
h^^  failure  to  come  to  terms  with  the  Social  Democrats  in  face  of  the 
rising  Nazi  menace  was  the  subject  of  much  criticism  in  democratic 
circles  abroad,^  and  no  doubt  the  ChanceUor’s  Christian  Social  back¬ 
ground  and  his  strong  Cathohc  views  strengthened  his  reluctance 
to  seek  an  alliance  with  the  Socialists.  To  make  friends  with  the 
Social  Democrats,  however,  would  have  meant  making  enemies  of 
the  Heimwehr,  and  the  political  theories  and  outlook  of  the  Heim¬ 
wehr  had  too  much  in  common  with  those  of  the  National  Socialists 


fortimeT^^  Sohober,  both  of  whom  died  at  this  crisis  of  Austria’s 

‘  For  the  Austrian  Moiiarchist  movement,  see  pp.  495-6,  601,  504,  below 
the  movement  and  the  ventilation  of  the  question  of 
^  ^“^4  1934  were  doubtless  amons  the  factors 

wMch  stim^ated  the  activities  of  the  Austrian  NationrLc3s 

Pri  J.  into  Jugoslavia. 

arrested,  but  he  was  able  to  prove 
thPPrfvi  ^  “  the  rismg.  The  part  which  was  played  by  Dr.  Rintelen, 

the  (^vernor  of  St^ia,  aid  him  open  to  the  charge  of  complicity,  and  in  some 
quarters  he  was  beheved  to  have  been  the  real  instigator  of  the  plot. 
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for  the  danger  of  a  Nazi-Heimwehr  coalition  to  be  ignored  with 
safety. 

The  Heimw^ehr  element  in  the  Cabinet  was  strengthened  before  the 
Dollfuss  Government  had  been  in  powder  six  months  by  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Major  Fey,  the  leader  of  the  Heimwehr  in  Vienna,  to  the 
post  of  Minister  for  Public  Security,  which  fell  vacant  at  the  end  of 
September.  This  post  was  one  of  special  importance  since  its  occupant 
was  responsible  for  taking  measmes  to  deal  with  the  more  or  less 
serious  pohtical  disturbances  which  were  now  of  frequent  occurrence 
in  Vienna  and  in  the  provinces. 

Disturbances  of  this  kind  were  not,  of  course,  a  new  phenomenon 
in  Austria,  and  the  possession  of  arms  by  semi-military  associations 
such  as  the  Heimwehr  and  the  Socialist  Schutzbund  made  it  in¬ 
evitable  that  there  should  be  occasional  loss  of  life  or  cases  of  serious 
injury  when  clashes  took  place  between  rival  demonstrators.^  With 
the  increased  activity  on  the  part  of  the  Austrian  Nazis  which 
followed  their  success  in  the  municipal  elections  in  the  spring  of  1932, 
the  problem  took  on  a  more  serious  aspect.  At  the  end  of  May,  for 
instance,  over  thirty  people  were  said  to  have  been  seriously  injured 
and  one  Nazi  killed  at  Innsbruck  in  a  clash  between  Nazis  and 
Socialists,  and  there  w^ere  also  disorders,  with  several  casualties,  at 
Linz.  In  Vienna,  on  the  28th  May,  1932,  a  Nazi  demonstration  held 
up  the  traffic,  and  there  were  further  distiubances  a  day  or  two  later. 
Nazi  demonstrations  generally  gave  rise  to  counter-demonstra¬ 
tions  by  Social  Democrats,  and  it  was  between  members  of  these 
two  parties  that  the  majority  of  the  clashes  occurred.  Heimwehr 
men  were  also  occasionally  involved,  however — as,  for  instance,  in 

^  From  time  to  time  rather  half-hearted  attempts  had  been  made  to  deal 
with  the  problems  created  by  the  semi-rmhtary  associations’  illegal  possession 
of  arms.  Such  raids  as  were  conducted  by  the  pohce  in  search  of  arms  were 
almost  always  directed  against  the  Schutzbund,  and  this  fact  naturally  gave 
rise  to  Sociahst  complaints  of  discrimination.  In  the  middle  of  January  1932, 
for  instance,  a  large  store  of  munitions  was  discovered  in  the  Ottakring 
district  of  Vienna.  During  February  there  was  some  discussion  regarding  the 
possibility  of  reciprocal  surrender  of  weapons  by  the  Schutzbund  and  the 
Heimwehr,  but  wMe  the  Schutzbund  leaders  declared  themselves  ready  to 
co-operate  in  this  plan.  Prince  Starhemberg  (who  by  this  time  had  been 
recognized  as  the  national  leader  of  the  Heimwehr  movement)  refused  to 
consider  the  surrender  of  any  Heimwehr  arms  on  the  ground  that  a  ‘  Marxist  ’ 
coup  might  be  expected  at  any  moment,  and  that  in  that  event  the  Government 
forces  would  find  it  necessary  to  call  on  the  Heimwehr  for  armed  support. 
At  the  end  of  February  the  Tirolese  Landtag  was  reported  to  have  decided 
on  the  enhstment  of  the  Heimwehr  as  an  auxiliary  police  force  for  use  in  the 
event  of  industrial  disturbances.  The  Tirolese  Heimwehr  thereby  secured  the 
recognition  of  their  right  to  carry  arms — and  even  to  have  them  stored  on 
Government  premises. 
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disorders  which  took  place  at  Graz  in  the  third  week  of  July  1932 
A  Nazi  Congress  which  was  held  in  Vienna  from  the  29th  September 
to  the  2nd  October,  1932,  was  intended  to  show  the  extent  of  the 
Nazi  gains  in  Vienna,  and  it  therefore  caused  the  Social  Democrats 
to  rally  their  forces  in  coimter-demonstrations.  The  disorders  which 
occurred  in  consequence  did  not  result  in  any  loss  of  life,  but  in  the 
middle  of  October  the  Nazis  conducted  a  propaganda  march  through 
the  Simmering  district  of  Vienna — a  Sociahst  stronghold — and  in  the 
disturbances  wLich  took  place  three  persons  were  killed.  On  this 
occasion  the  Social  Democrats  were  apparently  the  aggressors,  but 
the  Nazis  by  no  means  confined  themselves  to  peaceful  manifesta¬ 
tions.  At  the  beginning  of  July  1932  a  minor  diplomatic  incident 
was  created  by  an  attack  by  a  band  of  young  Nazis  on  a  golf  club¬ 
house  at  Lainz,  near  Viemia,  when  the  Rumanian  hlinister  and  other 
members  of  the  diplomatic  corps  were  present,  and  the  Rumanian 
Minister  was  among  the  persons  who  were  mjiired.  Like  their  German 
comrades,  the  Austrian  National  Socialists  had  a  strongly  anti- 
Semitic  bias,  and  attacks  on  Jewish  places  of  business  or  synagogues 
were  by  no  means  unknown.  In  January  1932,  and  again  in  the 
middle  of  October,  the  University  of  Viemia  was  closed  temporarily 
in  consequence  of  attacks  by  Nazi  students  on  Jewish  and  Socialist 
fellow  students.^  The  first  act  of  Major  Fey,  who  entered  upon  his 
duties  as  Minister  for  Pubhc  Security  immediately  after  the  affair  at 
Simmering,  was  to  prohibit  all  pohtical  demonstrations  or  meetings 
arranged  by  Nazis,  Socialists  or  Communists.  The  fact  that  this 
proliibition  did  not  extend  to  the  Heimwelir  was  noted  with  indigna¬ 
tion  by  the  Social  Democrats,  who  interpreted  it,  not  without  reason, 
as  a  proof  of  the  increasingly  close  association  between  Dr.  DoUfuss's 
Government  and  the  Heimwehr. 

The  support  which  the  National  Sociahst  Party  in  Austria  received 
from  the  German  party  was  illustrated  by  the  presence  of  leading 
German  Nazis  at  many  of  the  meetings  and  demonstrations  which 
were  arranged  in  Vienna  and  elsewhere  during  the  year  1932.  For 
instance,  Captain  Goring  (as  he  then  was)  attended  a  demonstration 
at  Linz  early  in  June ;  Dr.  Goebbels  spoke  at  a  meeting  in  Vienna  on 
the  18th  September;  and  Captain  Goring,  accompanied  by  Herr 
Gregor  Strasser,  went  to  Austria  again  at  the  end  of  September  to 
take  part  in  the  Nazi  Congress  in  Vienna.  So  long  as  the  National 

Anti-Semitism  bad  begun  to  make  itself  felt  in  Austria  during  tbe  war  of 
1914-18,  when  there  was  an  influx  of  Gabcian  Jewish  refugees  from  Austrian 
territories  occupied  by  the  Kussian  armies.  There  had  been  anti-Jewish 
disturbances  in  the  IJniversity  of  Vienna  soon  after  the  Armistice. 
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Socialists  were  not  in  office  in  Germany  the  Government  in  Berlin 
could  not  be  held  responsible  for  the  German  inspiration  of  Nazi 
activities  in  Austria;  but  a  certain  cooling-off  in  x4ustrian  feelings 
towards  Germany  which  was  noticeable  during  the  second  half  of  the 
year  1932  was  no  doubt  attributable  partly  to  resentment  against 
the  disturbing  part  which  National  Socialism  was  playing  in  Austrian 
life.  Moreover,  the  circumstances  in  which  the  Lausanne  Protocol  of 
the  15th  July,  1932,  was  signed  and  ratified  by  Austria  did  not  tend 
to  an  increase  of  cordiality  between  Berlin  and  Vienna,  German 
opinion  professed  itself  unable  to  xmderstand  the  Austrian  Chancel¬ 
lor’s  acceptance  of  the  conditions  which  were  attached  by  France  to 
the  grant  of  a  loan — especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  loan  was 
not  large  enough  to  do  more  than  tide  Austria  over  her  immediate 
difficulties ;  while  the  Austrian  Government,  haviag  decided  on  their 
course,  were  naturally  not  best  pleased  at  the  obstacles  which  Ger¬ 
many  put  in  the  way  of  agreement  at  Lausanne.^  The  difficulties 
with  which  Dr.  DoUfuss  had  to  contend  in  securing  the  National 
Assembly’s  ratification  of  the  Lausanne  Protocol  have  already  been 
indicated,  and  there  was  reason  to  believe  that  the  opposition  was 
stimulated  by  German  agitators.  At  the  beginning  of  August  the 
Chancellor’s  office  gave  orders  for  the  strict  supervision,  and  deporta¬ 
tion,  if  necessary,  of  foreigners  who  concerned  themselves  with 
Austrian  internal  affairs  in  public  speeches  or  in  other  ways.  It  was 
understood  that  these  measures  w^ere  specially  directed  against  Ger¬ 
man  propagandists  who  attacked  the  Lausanne  Protocol.  German 
interference  in  Austrian  affairs  was  publicly  denounced  by  Christian 
Social  speakers  in  the  National  Assembly,  and  the  Christian  Social 
journal,  the  Beichspost,  launched  similar  accusations.  It  was  even 
more  significant  that  by  the  autumn  of  1932  the  Social  Democrats, 
who  had  always  put  the  Anschluss  of  Austria  to  the  Germany  of  the 
Weimar  Republic  at  the  head  of  their  programme,  were  beginning 
to  show  signs  of  xmeasiness  at  the  rising  tide  of  militaristic  nationalism 
and  anti-Semitism  across  the  frontier.  Another  straw  which  was 
believed  to  show  which  way  the  wind  was  blowing  was  the  change 
which  took  place  early  in  October  in  the  Austrian  diplomatic  repre¬ 
sentation  in  Berlin,  for  Dr.  Frank,  the  Minister  who  was  recalled, 
was  a  leader  of  the  Pan-German  party  and  a  strong  supporter  of  the 
Amchluss,  Thus  the  policy  which  the  Austrian  Government  followed 
after  the  inauguration  of  a  Nazi  regime  in  Germany  was  foreshadowed 
to  a  certain  extent  by  the  change  which  had  taken  place  in  Austro- 
German  relations  before  the  30th  January,  1933. 

^  See  p,  421,  above. 
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((i)  The  Austrian  Government  and  the  National  Socialists 
January-August  1933 


One  of  Herr  Hitler’s  first  acts  after  his  appointment  as  Chancellor 
of  the  Reich  was  to  despatch  a  message  to  Ur.  UoUfuss  expressing 
his  good  wishes  for  the  prosperity  of  the  Austrian  nation — a  message 
which  elicited  a  cordial  response.  It  soon  appeared,  however,  that  the 
German  and  the  Austrian  Governments  were  not  agreed  in  their 
interpretation  of  what  was  conducive  to  the  well-being  of  the  Austrian 
people.  Since  the  Austrian  National  Socialists  had  no  mdependent 
existence  but  were  members  of  the  German  National  Socialist  Party, 
the  German  Nazi  leaders  were  accustomed  to  think  of  Austria  merely 
as  one  of  the  districts  into  which  Germany  was  divided  for  the  purposes 
of  party  organization.  This  conception  was  not  modified  by  the 
change  in  the  status  of  the  German  National  Socialist  Party  which 
was  effected  on  the  30th  January,  1933,  and  which  made  the  acts 
of  the  party  equivalent  to  the  acts  of  the  state.i  Austria  remained 
for  German  Nazis  an  outlying  district  which  must  be  subjected  to 
the  process  of  Gleichschaltung  in  the  same  way  as  the  Lander  of  the 
Reich.  It  may  be  noted  that  this  formula  of  Gleichschaltung,  which 
superseded  the  Anschluss  as  an  object  of  German  pohcy  as  soon  as 
the  Nazis  came  into  power,  did  not  appear  to  German  minds  to  be 
open  to  the  objections  which  other  Powers  were  accustomed  to  raise 
against  the  Anschluss.  In  support  of  this  behef,  the  German  Nazis 
could  point  to  the  fact  that  a  process  of  assimilating  Austrian  and 
German  administration  in  legal  and  other  fields  had  been  going  on 
for  many  years  past  without  let  or  hindrance.  All  that  was  necessary, 
on  this  view,  was  for  the  Nazis  to  come  into  power  in  Austria  as  they 
had  come  into  power  in  Germany,  and  the  unity  of  Austria  and 
Germany  would  then  take  effect  as  a  matter  of  course  without  en- 
countermg  any  of  the  treaty  obstacles  to  a  formal  Anschluss.  In 
opposition  to  this  German  thesis  the  Austrian  Government,  under 
Dr.  DoUfuss’s  leadership,  put  before  the  world  a  conception  of  an 
mdependent  Austria^  who  intended  to  resist  to  the  utmost  aU  efforts 


The  identiflcaiion  of  the  party  with  the  state  in  Nazi  Germany,  which 
was  formally  proclaimed  m  a  law  of  the  1st  December,  1933,  constituted  the 
basis  on  which  the  Austnan  Government  rested  their  accusations  that  the 
German  Government  were  directlyresponsible  for  the  Nazi  campaign  in  Austria. 

It  was  perhaps  an  open  question  how  far  Dr.  Dollfuss  and  his  coUeagues 
profession  of  faith  in  an  independent  Austria,  and  how 
tor  that  profession  was  merely  designed  to  secure  economic  and  fina.Ticiii.1 
o  interested  in  preventing  the  union  of 

-  Amtnan  Government  might  weU  argue  that  the 
5?*  P^rppt  Austria  to  become  incorporated  in  Germany  in  any 
case,  and  that  they  might  as  well  derive  what  advantages  they  could  from  the 
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to  deprive  her  of  her  freedom  to  shape  her  political  future  in  accor¬ 
dance  with  her  own  needs,  but  who  remained  conscious,  nevertheless, 
of  the  special  bonds  which  connected  her  with  the  Reich :  an  Austria 
who  took  pride  in  being  the  exponent  of  a  German  culture  'which 
was  not  a  menace  but  an  inspiration’.^ 

During  February  and  March  1933  the  German  Press  published 
a  number  of  articles  attacking  the  Austrian  Government  for  their 
‘oppression’  of  the  Nazis;  but  it  was  not  until  the  second  half  of 
March  that  the  Austrian  Government  found  occasion  to  present  the 
first  of  many  unavailing  protests  to  the  German  Government.  Early 
in  March  a  parliamentary  crisis  in  Austria  resulted  iti  the  suspension 
of  parliamentary  government.  On  the  4th  March  a  Sociahst  motion 
against  a  Government  proposal  to  penalize  workers  who  had  taken 
part  in  a  recent  railway  strike  was  carried  by  one  vote.  The  validity 
of  the  decisive  vote  was  contested  by  the  Government’s  supporters, 
whereupon  the  Pan-German  President  of  the  Assembly  and  tw’^o 
Vice-Presidents  resigned  their  ofl&ces.  The  Constitution  made  no 
provision  for  the  election  of  a  new  President  of  the  Assembly  in  such 
circumstances,  and  the  session  of  Parhament  was  thus  suspended 
automatically.  The  Government,  with  the  approval  of  the  Heimwehr 
and  of  an  important  section  of  their  Christian  Social  supporters,  took 
the  opportunity  to  put  an  end  to  the  extremely  precarious  situation 
iu  which  they  had  existed  for  ten  months,  with  a  bare  majority  in 
the  Assembly.  Dr.  Dollfuss  offered  the  resignation  of  his  Cabinet, 
which  was  refused  by  President  Miklas,  who  then  gave  his  consent  to 
the  proposal  to  govern  by  the  issue  of  emergency  decrees ;  a  meetiug 
which  was  summoned  on  the  15th  March  by  the  ex-President  of  the 
Assembly,  and  which  was  attended  by  about  sixty  deputies,  was 
declared  to  be  illegal ;  criticisms  of  the  Government’s  proceedings  by 
the  second  chamber,  the  Federal  Council,  were  similarly  ignored; 
and  &om  the  middle  of  March  onwards  the  country  was  under  semi- 
dictatorial  rule.  The  Government  promptly  made  use  of  special 

situation  by  putting  a  good  face  on  their  compliance  with  the  Powers’  wishes. 
The  negotiations  which  took  place  from  time  to  time  between  Dr.  Dollfuss 
and  the  Nazis  (see  pp.  450-2,  below)  indicated  that  Dr.  Dollfuss  had  no 
msuperable  objections  to  National  Sociahsm  as  such;  but  if  he  may  have 
contemplated  the  possibility  of  admitting  Nazis  to  a  share  in  the  Government, 
he  showed  no  inclination  to  resign  his  functions  in  favour  of  a  Nazi  dictator¬ 
ship.  Indeed,  there  could  be  httle  doubt  as  to  the  sincerity  of  the  resentment 
which  was  aroused  in  Dr.  Dollfuss  and  many  other  Austrians  by  German 
buUying ;  and  the  Chancellor  does  not  appear  to  have  wavered  in  his  determina¬ 
tion  to  make  the  cessation  of  German  interference  a  condition  of  the  settlement 
of  the  feud  between  Austria  and  Germany. 

^  Dr.  Dollfuss  was  reported  to  have  made  use  of  this  phrase  in  an  interview 
with  the  correspondent  of  The  Wew  YorTc  Times  in  May  1933. 
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powers  which  were  a  legacy  from  the  War  to  check  hostile  manifesta¬ 
tions  on  the  part  of  Socialists  or  National  Socialists — the  activity  of 
the  latter  having  greatly  increased  since  the  triumph  of  their  cause 
in  Germany^ — and  a  number  of  decrees  were  issued  prohibiting 
demonstrations  and  political  assemblies,  and  restricting  the  freedom 
of  the  Press.  On  the  18th  March  Dr.  Franli,  the  Bavarian  Minister 
of  Justice,  gave  a  broadcast  address  from  the  Munich  vdreless  station 
in  the  course  of  which  he  warned  the  Austrian  Government  that  if 
they  persisted  in  their  present  course  the  German  Nazis  might  feel 
obhged  to  make  themselves  responsible  for  the  security  and  freedom 
of  their  fellows  in  Austria.  The  protest  which  the  Austrian  Minister 
in  Berlin  was  instructed  to  make  on  the  subject  of  this  utterance  by 
a  member  of  the  Bavarian  Government  ehcited  no  apology,  and 
within  a  few  days  farther  offence  was  given  by  a  statement  made 
by  another  Nazi  leader,  Herr  Kube.  At  the  meetmg  of  the  Prussian 
Diet  on  the  22nd  March,  Herr  Kube,  speaking  as  Herr  Hitler’s  repre¬ 
sentative,  declared  that  the  Nazi  goal  would  only  have  been  reached 
when  the  whole  of  Germany  and  all  Germans — including  those  in 
Austria — ^were  united. 

In  the  hght  of  such  statements  as  these,  the  Austrian  Government 
could  hardly  fail  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Nazi  campaign 
for  their  overthrow  was  approved  by  the  German  Government,  even 
if  it  was  not  directly  incited  by  them.  As  time  went  on  the  Austrian 
authorities  accumulated  a  body  of  proof  which  convinced  them  that 
the  whole  campaign  was  in  fact  planned  in  Germany  and  was 
executed  ha  accordance  with  instructions  received  from  Germany.^ 


^  1932  the  activities  of  the  Nazis  in  Austria  had  been  directed  mainly 

against  J ews  and  Socialists,  but  after  the  change  of  r4gime  in  G-ermany  their 
attention  was  concentrated  on  propaganda  and  demonstrations  against  the 
Government.  Nazi  propaganda  was  making  headway  in  1932  and  1933, 
especially  among  students  in  universities  and  high  schools  (who,  like  their 
fellows  in  Germany,  were  ready  converts  to  National  Socialism  because  of 
the  absence  of  openings  for  them  under  the  existing  rdgime)  and  among  the 
peasants  in  mountain  districts  who  had  suffered  from  the  fall  in  the  prices  of 
agricultural  products  and  from  the  loss  of  foreign  markets  for  Austrian  timber. 
Agrarian  discontent  had  been  causing  concern  to  the  authorities  for  some 
time,  and  it  was  exploited  by  the  Nazis  with  considerable  success.  Attempts 
to  distrain  on  peasants’  goods  for  taxes  in  arrears  met  with  armed  resistance 
in  Salzburg  and  Tirol  in  the  later  months  of  1932,  and  at  the  turn  of  the  year 
there  was  a  riotous  outbreak  for  the  same  cause  in  Eastern  Styria. 

^  Documents  which  were  held  to  prove  that  the  German  Government  had 
^a^m  up  definite  plans  for  the  conquest  of  Austria  were  pubhshed  of&cially 
in  Yienna  in  August  1933.  The  case  against  the  German  Government  was  also 
set  out  in  detail,  with  numerous  citations  of  documentary  sources,  in  the 
Brown  Book  which  was  pubhshed  in  the  autumn  of  1934  on  the  subject  of 
the  July  Putsch  (see  footnote  3  on  p.  427,  above). 
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Tlie  &st  line  of  attack,  which  had  already  been  developed  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  extent  in  1932,  consisted  in  attempts  to  put  pressure  upon 
the  Government  to  hold  parhamentary  elections,  in  the  hope  that 
a  Nazi  majority  would  be  returned.  The  certainty  that  elections 
would  result  in  introducing  a  powerful  Nazi  element  into  Parliament 
provided  one  of  the  strongest  motives  for  the  contuiuance  of  non- 
parhamentary  government,  and,  w’-hile  the  definitive  abolition  of 
Parliament  required  a  fundamental  change  in  the  Constitution  which 
could  not  be  carried  through  in  haste,  the  Government  showed  no 
signs  in  the  interval  of  yielding  to  pressure  from  any  quarter  for  the 
holding  of  parliamentary  elections.  Towards  the  end  of  April  1933 
municipal  elections  were  held  in  Innsbruck  which  resulted  in  the 
Nazis  winning  nine  out  of  the  twenty  seats.  Thereupon  the  Govern¬ 
ment  announced  that  no  more  municipal  elections  would  be  held 
until  further  notice.  In  April,  also,  there  was  a  sensational  access 
to  Nazi  strength  in  Styria,  where  the  local  branch  of  the  Heimwehr 
formed  an  alliance  with  the  Nazis  and  accepted  Herr  Hitler’s  leader¬ 
ship  en  masse} 

The  measures  which  the  Austrian  Government  took  during  the 
spring  of  1933  to  check  the  growth  of  the  Nazi  movement  were  not 
confined  to  the  issue  of  the  decrees  which  have  already  been  men¬ 
tioned.  Universities  and  high  schools  were  temporarily  closed  as  the 
result  of  Nazi  disorders,  and  in  Vienna  the  much-prized  autonomy 
of  the  University  was  abolished.  All  officials  and  employees  of  the 
state  were  required  to  take  a  special  oath  of  loyalty,  and  the  defensive 
forces  at  the  Government’s  disposal  were  strengthened.  In  the  third 
week  of  March  3,000  recruits  on  the  waiting  list  and  3,500  on  the 
reserve  Hst  were  called  up  for  military  service.  (The  Austrian  army 
had  been  maintained  for  some  years  past  considerably  below  the 
strength  of  30,000  allowed  by  the  Peace  Treaty).  In  the  middle  of 
April  5,000  men  belonging  to  the  Heimwehr  and  other  'Right" 
organizations  were  taken  on  as  auxihary  police.  Attempts  were  also 
made  to  deal  with  the  problem  on  more  constructive  lines.  The 
Government  recognized  that  the  continuance  of  economic  distress 
gave  the  Nazis  openings  of  which  they  were  not  slow  to  avail  them¬ 
selves,  but  such  steps  as  could  be  taken  to  reduce  unemployment 
were  inevitably  slow  hi  producing  any  result,^  and  more  immediately 

^  Before  the  war  of  1914-18,  when  a  German  majority  in  Styria  had  Mved 
cheek-hy- jowl  with  a  Slovene  minority,  the  province  had  been  a  stronghold  of 
Pan- Germanism.  The  incorporation  of  the  districts  mainly  inhabited  by  Slovenes 
into  Jugoslavia  in  the  Peace  Settlement  had  apparently  stimulated  Pan-German 
sentiment  in  the  section  which  formed  part  of  the  Austrian  Eepublic. 

^  The  Government  could  not  hope,  for  instance,  that  their  efforts  to  revive 
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efiectiTe  counter-measures  against  the  Nazi  propaganda  campaign 
were  needed.  Accordingly,  the  Government  launched  a  campaign  of 
their  own  designed  to  unite  all  'patriotic  ’  Austrians  in  one  organiza¬ 
tion,  the  Vaterlandische  Front.  The  citizens  of  the  Austrian  republic 
had  not  been  conspicuous  hitherto  for  their  sense  of  patriotism,  and 
indeed  the  widespread  behef  among  Austrians  that  Austria  was  not 
'viable’  within  her  post-war  frontiers  had  constituted  one  of  the 

principal  difficulties  with  which  successive  Austrian  Governments _ 

and  external  agencies,  such  as  the  League  of  Nations,  which  con¬ 
cerned  themselves  with  Austrian  affairs — ^had  had  to  contend.  In 
attempting  to  kindle  patriotic  feelings  the  Dollfuss  Government  did 
not  disdain  the  use  of  methods  of  propaganda  very  similar  to  those 
of  the  Nazis.  Parades  and  demonstrations,  flags  and  uniforms,  played 
their  part  in  the  campaign  for  the  Vaterlandische  Front,  as  well  as 
appeals  to  the  people  in  the  Press  and  in  the  speeches  of  members 
of  the  Government.  The  strongest  stimulus,  however,  to  the  awaken¬ 
ing  national  patriotism  was  probably  afforded  by  the  proceedings  of 
the  Nazis  themselves  and  by  the  attitude  of  the  German  Government 
which  revived  and  strengthened  the  traditional  Austrian  dislike  for 
what  had  been  known  in  pre-Nazi  days  as  the  Prussian  spirit. 

The  organization  of  the  Vaterlandische  Front  had  not  made  much 
progress  when  the  controversy  between  Vienna  and  Berlin  entered 
upon  a  more  acute  phase  in  May  1933.  At  the  beginning  of  May  there 
were  rumours  that  a  Nazi  rising  might  be  expected  at  any  moment 
and  that  Bavarian  Nazis  were  prepared  for  an  armed  invasion  across 
the  frontier.  The  Austrian  Government  gave  orders  for  the  reinforce¬ 
ment  of  the  frontier  guard,  and  on  the  4th  May  an  order  was  issued 
which  prohibited  the  wearing  of  party  uniforms  except  by  the  Heim- 
wehr  and  other  members  of  the  auxiliary  police.  A  few  days  later 
it  became  knowm  that  the  Nazis  were  planning  a  demonstration  in 
Vienna  for  the  14th  May — a  day  on  which  the  Heimwehr  had  arranged 
to  hold  a  parade  m  connexion  with  the  celebration  of  the  two  himdred 
and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  successful  defence  of  Vienna  against 
the  Turks  and  that  Dr.  Frank,  the  Bavarian  Minister  of  Justice, 

export  trade  by  the  negotiation  of  more  favourable  trade  treaties  with  other 
countries  (see  p.  424,  above)  could  have  any  appreciable  effect  upon  the 
situation  for  many  months  to  come.  In  the  summer  of  1933  a  certain  number 
of  labour  camps  were  established  on  the  German  model,  and  a  scheme  was 
under  consideration  for  building  roads  on  a  large  scale.  The  distress  of  the 
agricultural  population  was  a  matter  of  special  concern  to  Dr.  Dollfuss,  who 
was  himself  of  peasant  origin,  and  who  had  been  Minister  for  Agriculture 
before  he  became  Chancellor;  but  the  Government’s  attempts  to  reHeve  the 
situation  by  such  means  as  special  subsidies  were  not  popular  in  industrial 
circles. 
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was  among  the  German  Nazi  leaders  who  had  been  invited  to  attend 
the  Nazi  counter-demonstration.  Since  the  incident  created  by 
Dr.  Frank’s  broadcast  speech  of  the  18th  March  had  not  been  settled, 
the  Austrian  Government  took  strong  exception  to  Ms  visit — of 
wMch,  moreover,  no  official  notification  was  given.  On  the  13th 
May  Dr.  Frank  arrived  in  Vienna  by  aeroplane,  accompanied  by 
Dr.  Kerri,  the  Reich  Minister  of  Justice.  On  landing,  they  were  met 
by  the  President  of  the  Viennese  Police,  who  informed  Dr.  Frank  that 
his  presence  was  not  considered  desirable  by  the  Government,  but 
that  all  precautions  would  be  taken  for  his  safety.  Dr.  Frank  was 
allowed  to  address  a  meeting  of  Nazis  in  Vienna  (wMch  was  attended 
by  the  German  Minister  in  Vienna,  Dr.  Rieth),  but  he  was  warned 
to  avoid  pohtical  subjects.  The  meeting,  and  the  rival  Nazi  and 
Heimwehr  demonstrations  on  the  14th  May,  passed  off  without 
serious  disturbances,  though  about  a  hundred  Nazis  were  arrested.^ 
Dr.  Franl^  and  Dr.  Kerri  then  went  on  to  Graz,  where  Dr.  Frank 
made  a  speech  declaring  that  reprisals  would  be  taken  for  the  affront 
wMch  had  been  put  upon  the  German  Government  by  the  Austrian 
Government’s  treatment  of  two  German  Ministers.  Thereupon  the 
German  Government  were  notified  by  the  Austrian  Minister  in  Berlin 
that  Dr.  Frank  would  be  expelled  from  Austria  if  he  did  not  leave 
the  country  without  delay,  and  they  retorted  by  instructing  the 
German  Minister  in  Vienna  to  enter  a  strong  protest  against  the 
Austrian  Government’s  attitude  in  the  matter. 

The  immediate  sequel  to  this  affair  was  the  announcement  that 
the  German  Government  had  decided  to  impose  a  special  visa  fee 
of  1,000  Reichsmark,  as  from  the  1st  June,  1933,  on  aU  German 
subjects  who  wished  to  visit  Austria.  The  declared  reason  for  tMs 
step  was  to  prevent  the  unpleasant  consequences  which,  might  result 
for  German  Nazis  who  visited  Austria  wearing  the  uniform  which 
Austrian  Nazis  had  now  been  forbidden  to  wear,  but  the  Austrian 
Government  and  the  world  at  large  put  a  different  mterpretation  on 
the  German  Government’s  motives  in  thus  terminating  the  lucrative 
German  tourist  traffic  in  Austria.  It  has  been  noted  already  that  the 
German  hope  that  this  dehberate  augmentation  of  Austria’s  economic 
distress  would  react  to  the  advantage  of  the  Nazis  was  largely  dis¬ 
appointed,  thanks  to  the  unexpected  degree  of  success  wMch  attended 
the  Austrian  Government’s  efforts  to  replace  German  visitors  to 
Austria  by  visitors  of  other  nationahties. 

^  There  were  also  numerous  arrests  in  the  provinces,  where  clashes  took  place 
between  Nazis  and  Heimwehr  men  engaged  in  celebrating  the  delivery  of 
Vienna  from  the  Turks. 
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The  next  development  was  the  launchhag  of  a  campaign  of  terrorism 
by  the  Austrian  Nazis  early  in  June.  On  the  11th  June  an  attack 
was  made  on  Dr.  Steidle,  the  leader  of  the  Tirolese  Heimwehr,  who 
was  seriously  wounded,  and  during  the  next  few  days  a  number  of 
bombs  were  thrown  in  Vienna  and  in  the  provinces,  resulting  ia 
considerable  damage  to  property  and  some  loss  of  hfe.  There  was 
also  a  good  deal  of  tension  on  the  frontier,  and  there  were  reports  that 
Heunwehr  men  who  were  acting  as  frontier  guards  had  been  fired 
on  from  the  German  side.  The  Austrian  authorities  were  satisfied 
that  all  the  bombing  attempts  were  committed  by  Nazis, and  more 
stringent  measures  were  accordingly  taken  against  them.  Dr.  DoU- 
fiiss  was  in  London  in  the  middle  of  June,  attending  the  World 
Economic  Conference,  but  Major  Eey  communicated  with  him  by 
telephone,  and  on  the  19th  June,  1933— after  a  specially  serious 
attack  with  bombs  on  a  detachment  of  auxihary  pohce  at  Krems— 
the  dissolution  of  the  Austrian  Nazi  Party  was  ordered.^  Before  this 
final  step  was  taken  the  pohce  had  carried  out  raids  on  Nazi  premises 
in  various  centres,  and  a  number  of  leaders  had  been  arrested.  The 
persons  arrested  included  some  German  nationals,  and  among  them 
was  Herr  Theo  Habicht,  Herr  Hitler’s  ‘Inspector  for  Austria’.  An 
attempt  had  recently  been  made  to  secure  diplomatic  immunity  for 
Herr  Habicht  by  appointing  him  Press  attache  to  the  German  Legation 
in  Vienna;  but  the  Austrian  Government  had  refused  to  recognize 
this  appointment ;  and,  in  spite  of  protests,  Herr  Habicht  was  arrested 
and  deported  to  Germany.  By  way  of  retahation,  the  Austrian  Press 
attache  at  the  Legation  in  Berlin,  Dr.  Wasserback,  who  had  held  his 
post  for  several  years,  was  arrested  during  the  night  of  the  13th 
June,  and  though  he  was  released  next  day  the  Austrian  Minister 
was  informed  that  he  was  no  longer  persona  grata  to  the  German 
Govermnent. 

The  campaign  of  terrorism  did  not  cease  after  the  dissolution  of 
the  Nazi  party  in  Austria,  though  for  a  time  the  outrages  were  of 
a  less  serious  nature  and  consisted  mainly  of  minor  acts  of  sabotage, 
such  as  the  cutting  of  telephone  wires,  which  were  apparently  designed 
to  promote  a  feeling  of  unrest  among  the  Austrian  people  and  to 
discourage  foreigners  from  visiting  the  country.  The  propagandist 


Evidence  was  also  gradually  coUeoted  wMch  proved  that  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  weapons  and  explosives  used  in  the  campaign  of  terror  in 
1933  and  1934  was  of  German  origm.  Some  of  this  evidence  was  set  out  in  the 
X  .  yorgesaUohte  und  QeseUohfe  der  JuUrevolte,  pp.  44-6. 

The  text  of  the  decree  prohibiting  the  National  Socialist  Party  from  carry- 
^193^*”^^^^^^  Austria  will  be  found  in  Documents  on  International 
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activities  of  the  party  were  also  continued  to  some  extent  by  the 
'underground’  methods  which  Communists  had  made  familiar  in 
other  countries,^  and  from  July  onwards  the  method  of  painting  or 
cutting  swastikas  in  conspicuous  places  became  specially  popular. 
The  centre  of  activity,  however,  had  now  obviously  been  transferred 
to  Bavaria,  which  provided  a  haven  of  refuge  for  Austrian  Nazis 
who  had  taken  part  in  bombing  attacks  or  who  had  brought  them¬ 
selves  to  the  notice  of  the  Austrian  authorities  in  other  ways.^  The 
headquarters  of  the  Austrian  Nazi  organization  was  established  at 
Munich,  and  the  campaign  against  the  Austrian  Government  was 
diiected  more  or  less  openly  from  the  Bavarian  capital. 

The  propaganda  campaign  was  conducted  through  the  channel  of 
the  German  press  (which  was,  of  course,  under  strict  censorship)  and 
also  in  more  objectionable,  if  more  original,  ways.  On  the  5th  July, 

1933,  it  was  announced  from  the  Munich  broadcasting  station  that 
there  was  to  be  a  regular  series  of  talks  designed  to  keep  listeners  in 
Germany  and  Austria  informed  in  regard  to  the  position  in  Austria. 
The  first  talk  in  the  series  was  given  on  the  same  day  by  Herr 
Habicht,  who  used  insulting  language  in  his  references  to  the  Austrian 
Government  and  called  upon  the  Austrian  people  to  carry  on  the 
struggle  against  Dr.  Dollfuss  and  his  colleagues.^  Neither  the  repeated 
protests  from  the  Austrian  Government  nor  the  representations  of 
the  Great  Powers  availed  to  prevent  the  carrjdng  out  of  this  pro¬ 
gramme  of  broadcast  propaganda,  although  it  was  obviously  within 
the  power  of  the  Government  of  the  Third  Reich  to  put  an  end  to  it 
at  any  moment.^  Between  the  5th  July,  1933,  and  the  19th  Eebruary, 

1934, ^  there  were  eighty-four  speeches  broadcast  from  Munich  or 
one  of  the  other  German  stations  which  dealt  with  the  Austrian 
question  in  a  more  or  less  provocative  maimer.  Herr  Habicht  alone 
was  responsible  for  twenty-one  such  speeches. 

On  the  14th  July,  1933,  there  occurred  the  first  instance  of  another 
method  of  disseminating  propaganda  across  a  frontier  which  was  an 
even  more  striking  breach  of  international  good  manners.  On  that 

^  A  description  of  these  underground  activities  is  given  on  pp.  9-10  of  the 
Austrian  Brown  Book  Beitrdge  mr  Y orgescliicMe  und  Geschichte  der  Julirevolte. 

^  Bor  the  organization  of  these  refugees  into  an  Austrian  Legion,  see  pp. 
448-9,  below. 

^  Extracts  from  Herr  Habicht’ s  speech  will  be  found  in  Documents  on 
International  Affairs,  1933,  pp.  387-8. 

^  By  a  decree  of  the  30th  June,  1933,  the  German  Ministry  for  Propaganda 
had  been  made  responsible  for  all  broadcasting,  which  was  thus  virtually 
a  state  undertaking. 

®  The  day  on  which  Herr  Habicht  offered  a  week’s armistice  ’  to  the  Austrian 
Government  (see  p.  467,  below). 
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day  an  aeroplane  crossed  the  frontier  from  Bavaria  and  dropped 
leaflets  over  Salzbiu'g  containing  personal  abuse  of  Dr.  DoDfuss  and 
incitements  to  the  Austrian  Nazis  to  continue  their  struggle  against 
the  Government.  Similar  ‘air-raids’  took  place  at  intervals  during 
the  nest  fev^  weeks,  and  the  protests  which  the  Austrian  Government 
made  in  Berlin  were  met  either  by  a  denial  that  the  facts  as  stated 
had  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  German  authorities  or  by  indeflnite 
promises  that  the  authorities  would  ‘do  their  best’  to  prevent  the 
recurrence  of  such  incidents.  One  Austrian  protest,  on  the  1st  August, 
was  officially  reported^  to  have  ehcited  a  frank  avowal  from  an  official 
in  the  German  Foreign  Office  that  the  German  National  Socialist 
Party  did  not  look  upon  Austria  as  a  foreign  country  and  that 
Nazi  propaganda  would  only  cease  when  the  Austrian  Government 
decided  to  hold  elections  and  thus  give  the  Nazis  the  opportunity  to 
prove  their  strength. 


(e)  The  Debiaeches  by  the  Great  Powers  awd  the  Increase 
Esr  Austria’s  Armed  Forces  (July-August  1933) 

The  continuance  of  propagandist  ‘air-raids’  in  spite  of  Austrian 
protests  caused  the  European  Great  Powers  to  decide  that  the  time 
had  come  to  intervene.  The  Austrian  Government’s  struggle  against 
the  Nazis  had  been  watched  by  other  European  countries  from  the 
beginning  with  sympathy  and  concern ;  and  the  fact  that  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  Austrian  independence  was  a  common  interest  of  Prance 
and  Italy — who  in  other  matters  did  not  always  see  eye  to  eye  on 
Central  European  questions— gave  the  Austrians  reason  to  hope  that 
an  appeal  for  help  would  not  go  unanswered.  Dr.  Dollfnss  was  in 
fact  believed  to  have  obtahied  assurances  of  support  from  Signor 
Mussolini  in  April  1933  before  the  tension  between  Austria  and 
Germany  became  acute.  The  entry  of  the  Heimwekr  into  the  Govern¬ 
ment  Coalition  in  May  1932  and  the  gradual  increase  in  their  influence 
during  the  nest  ten  months  had  helped  to  prepare  the  ground  for 
the  establishment  of  closer  relations  between  the  Austrian  and 
Italian  Governments,  for  the  Heimwehr  frankly  took  Italian  Fascism 
as  their  model,  and  Prince  Starhemberg  and  other  Heimwehr  leaders 
were  in  close  personal  touch  with  prominent  Fascists.  The  Heimwehr 
were  also  commonly  believed  to  be  financed  to  a  large  extent  by 
Italian  subsidies.  Dr.  Dollfuss  had  a  cordial  reception  when  he  went 
to  Rome  for  Easter  in  1933,  and  he  cairied  away  the  conviction  that 
the  course  on  which  his  Government  was  set  had  the  approval  of  the 
Pope  as  well  as  of  Signor  Mussolini.  One  of  the  principal  objects  of 
^  See  the  Brown  Book,  p.  29. 
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Ms  visit  was  to  lay  the  foundations  for  a  concordat  between  Austria 
and  the  Holy  See,  and  he  found  no  lack  of  sympathy  for  his  difficulties 
at  the  Vatican,  where  the  possibihty  that  Austrian  Catholics  might 
fall  under  Nazi  political  domination  was  regarded  with  serious  con¬ 
cern.  Dr.  Dollfuss’s  conversations  with  Signor  Mussolini  opened  the 
way  for  the  negotiations  which  resulted  in  the  signature  of  the  Italo- 
Austro-Hungarian  Pact  of  the  17th  March,  1934.  These  negotiations 
are  dealt  with  elsewhere,^  and  here  it  is  only  necessary  to  note  that 
the  Austro-Itahan  conversations  in  April  1933  marked  a  definite 
stage  in  an  Itahan  attempt  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  Austria’s 
pohtical  and  economic  future  on  constructive  lines.  In  the  meantime, 
Signor  Mussolini’s  attitude  on  the  question  of  Austro-German  rela¬ 
tions  was  made  sufficiently  clear  by  his  public  actions  and  utterances : 
for  instance,  by  the  pointed  references  to  the  prosperity  and  future 
of  the  Austrian  Republic  which  he  made  in  proposing  a  toast  at 
a  banquet  offered  to  Dr.  Dollfuss.  The  significance  of  such  gestures 
was  increased  by  the  fact  that  Dr.  Dollfuss’s  visit  to  Rome  coincided 
with  a  visit  from  Herr  von  Papen^  and  Captain  Goring,  who  were 
thus  left  in  no  doubt  that  the  idea  of  a  union  between  Austria  and 
Germany  was  no  more  acceptable  to  the  head  of  the  Italian  Govern¬ 
ment  under  the  name  of  Gleichschaltung  than  it  had  been  under  the 
name  of  Anschluss.  Further  proofs  of  Italian  readiness  to  help 
Austria  were  given  during  a  second  visit  which  Dr.  Dollfuss  paid  to 
Rome  at  the  beginning  of  June  1933  for  the  signature  of  the  concordat 
with  the  Vatican,  when  he  received  a  promise  that  the  Italian 
Government  wwld  arrange  mthout  further  delay  for  the  issue  of  the 
Italian  tranche  of  the  international  loan  which  had  been  granted  to 
Austria  in  principle  in  July  1932.^ 

The  attitude  of  the  French  Government  was  at  first  somewhat 
more  hesitant,  and  there  were  indications  of  a  desii*e  to  test  Dr.  Doll- 
fuss’s  will  and  ability  to  maintain  Austria’s  independence  before 
committing  France  to  the  support  of  the  Austrian  Government.  As 
late  as  the  beginning  of  May  1933  Monsieur  Paul-Boncour,  who  was 
Foreign  Minister  at  the  time,  remarked  in  the  Chamber  that  it  would  be 
weU  to  postpone  the  decision  regarding  the  issue  of  the  French  tranche 
of  the  international  loan  until  it  was  certain  that  the  Austrian  Govern¬ 
ment’s  internal  position  was  strong  enough  to  guarantee  the  mainten¬ 
ance  of  mdependence.  French  hesitation  was  no  doubt  attributable 

^  In  section  C  (ii)  of  tMs  part  of  the  present  volume. 

2  Dr.  Dollfuss  was  reported  to  have  had  an  interview  with  Herr  von  Papen, 
and  to  have  expressed  the  hope  that  ah  foreign  pohtical  pressure  upon  Austria 
would  cease.  *  P*  d21,  above. 
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in  part  to  tlie  fear  that  Austria  might  break  with  Germany  only  to 
become  the  vassal  of  Italy,  but  apprehensions  on  this  score  were 
lightened  by  the  improvement  in  Franco-Itahan  relations,  which 
made  the  prospect  of  an  increase  in  Itahan  influence  in  Central 
Europe  much  less  distasteful  to  French  minds  than  it  had  been  in 
the  past.^  After  the  events  of  May  1933,  when  the  friction  between 
Berlin  and  Vienna  reached  a  point  at  which  a  breach  of  diplomatic 
relations  might  well  have  taken  place,  French  opinion  became 
noticeably  more  friendly  towards  Austria,  and  by  the  middle  of  June 
it  was  clear  that  the  French  Government  had  decided  to  give  Dr. 
DoUfuss’s  Government  financial  and  moral  support.  Dr.  DoUfuss 
scored  a  personal  triumph  when  he  attended  the  opening  of  the 
World  Economic  Conference  in  London  in  the  second  week  of  June 
and  he  was  successful  not  only  in  securing  promises  of  the  early  issue 
of  the  international  loan  but  also  in  obtaining  support  for  his  cam¬ 
paign  to  encourage  foreign  travellers  to  visit  his  country.  The  picture 
of  gaUant  little  Austria  standing  up  to  her  bullying  neighbour  was 
painted  in  glowing  colours  by  the  British  Press,  and  the  British 
Government  formally  aligned  themselves  with  the  Governments  of 
France  and  Italy  when  Mr.  Eden  declared  in  the  House  of  Commons 
on  the  21st  June,  1933,  that  the  Austrian  Chancellor  had  the  sym¬ 
pathy  of  His  Majesty’s  Government  and  of  public  opmion  'in  his 
efforts  to  establish  the  finances  of  Austria  on  a  sound  basis  and  to 
maintain  the  authority  and  independence  of  the  state’.  The  issue  of 
the  international  loan,  which  finally  took  place  in  August  1933, 
greatly  strengthened  the  Austrian  Government’s  hands  in  dealing 
with  their  political  troubles,  besides  enabling  them  to  make  a  real 
advance  towards  the  restoration  of  their  finances.^ 

During  the  summer  months  there  were  rumours  from  time  to  time 
that  the  Austrian  Government  were  contemplating  an  appeal  to  the 
League  of  Nations  on  the  subject  of  Nazi  propaganda.  This  course 
was  regarded  with  disfavour  by  the  Great  Powers,  especially  by 
Italy,  and  by  the  beginning  of  August  the  alternative  of  diplomatic 
intervention  in  Berhn  was  engaging  attention  in  London,  Paris  and 
Rome,  and  views  were  being  exchanged  as  to  what  action  the  three 
Governments  could  most  usefully  take.  The  Italian  Government, 
whose  relations  with  the  German  Government  were  still  compara¬ 
tively  cordial,  had  made  friendly  representations  in  Berlin  before 
the  end  of  July,  pointing  out  the  bad  impression  which  was  being 
created  by  the  German  Government’s  failure  to  put  a  stop  to  the 

See  the  present  volume,  pp.  328-31,  350-1,  above. 

-  See  pp.  421-5,  above. 
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active  Nazi  propaganda  against  the  Austrian  Government*  Signor 
Mussolini  believed  that  his  influence  would  prevail  upon  Herr  Hitler 
to  restrain  the  zeal  of  his  followers,  and  he  was  anxious  that  his 
efforts  should  not  be  prejudiced  by  an  appearance  of  concerted 
pressure  upon  Germany  from  the  Great  Powers.  Any  idea  of  a  joint 
demarche  was  therefore  abandoned,  and  the  French  and  British 
Governments  decided  to  support  the  action  already  taken  by  Italy 
by  instructing  their  representatives  in  Berlin  to  take  up  the  matter 
informally  with  the  German  Foreign  Office.  The  French  Ambassador 
and  the  British  charge  d'affaires  were  received  separately  at  the 
Wilhelmstrasse  on  the  7th  August ;  but  before  that  date  information 
had  been  received  to  the  effect  that  the  Italo-German  conversations 
had  ehcited  an  assurance  from  the  German  Government  that  they 
would  do  their  best  to  put  a  stop  to  the  dissemmation  of  propaganda 
by  wireless  and  by  aircraft.  The  German  Government  were  also  said 
to  have  expressed  disapproval  of  the  acts  of  terrorism  which  had 
taken  place  in  Austria,  and  to  have  declared  that  they  could  not 
be  held  responsible  for  such  acts.  In  the  hght  of  this  information, 
French  and  British  official  circles  were  not  inclined  to  attach  undue 
importance  to  the  fact  that  the  French  and  British  diplomatic  repre¬ 
sentatives  met  with  a  rebuff  when  they  called  attention,  in  a  friendly 
manner,  to  the  Austrian  grounds  for  complaint.  The  German  Govern¬ 
ment  were  reminded  that  they  had  undertaken  in  Article  80  of  the 
Versailles  Treaty  to  respect  the  independence  of  Austria,  and  it  was 
pointed  out  that  their  failure  to  prevent  the  continuance  of  anti- 
Austrian  propaganda  appeared  to  the  other  signatories  of  the  Four- 
Power  Pact  of  the  7th  June,  1933,^  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  spirit 
of  the  Pact  as  well  as  with  established  international  usage.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  account  of  the  interviews  which  appeared  in  the  German 
press,  Herr  von  Btilow,  who  received  the  French  and  British  repre¬ 
sentatives,  refused  to  admit  that  the  terms  of  the  Four-Power  Pact 
could  properly  be  invoked,  denied  that  there  had  been  any  infraction 
of  the  Versailles  Treaty,  and  declared  that  the  German  Government 
could  not  admit  any  foreign  intervention  in  the  Austro-German 
dispute.  In  London,  and  to  a  lesser  degree  in  Paris,^  there  was  a 
disposition  to  attach  httle  importance  to  this  description  of  a  German 

^  For  the  Four-Power  Pact,  see  the  Survey  for  1933,  Part  II,  section  (ii), 
and  Documents  on  International  Affairs,  1933,  pp.  240-9. 

^  French  comment  was  more  sceptical  than  British  comment  as  to  the 
value  of  polite  assurances  given  behind  closed  doors,  but  the  French  Govern¬ 
ment,  hke  the  British  Government,  were  desirous  of  giving  the  German 
Government  every  chance  to  redeem  the  promise  which  they  were  understood 
to  have  made. 
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official  rejecting  Erench  and  British  interference,  which  was  con¬ 
sidered  to  he  highly  coloured  for  home  consumption ;  and  the  fact 
that  Herr  von  Billow  had  contested  certain  of  the  Austrian  accusa¬ 
tions  in  detail,  taken  m  conjunction  with  the  assurances  which  were 
understood  to  have  been  given  to  Italy,  was  thought  to  hold  out 
some  hope  of  an  improvement.  What  mattered,  it  was  felt,  was  not 
the  impression  which  the  German  Government  were  trying  to  give 
to  their  own  people,  hut  the  extent  to  which  they  permitted  anti- 
Austrian  activities  to  continue.  The  Austrian  charge  d’affaires  in 
London  was  reported  to  have  called  at  the  Eoreign  Office  on  the  8th 
August  and  to  have  been  informed  that  the  German  Government  had 
promised  the  Itahan  Government  to  do  theh-  best  to  put  an  end  to 
the  incidents  which  had  been  the  subject  of  complaint,  and  that  the 
British  Goveiument  beheved  that  this  undertaking  would  be  fulfilled. 

The  sequel  disappointed  these  hopes.  The  ‘air-raids’  did  indeed 
cease  after  the  Great  Powers’  demarches,  but  on  the  9th  August  Herr 
Habicht  dehvered  another  broadcast  attack  on  the  Austrian  Govern¬ 
ment  from  Munich,  in  the  course  of  which  he  declared  that  the 
representations  made  by  the  Great  Powers  m  Berlin  would  not  have 
the  sHghtest  effect  on  the  propaganda  campaign — which  did,  in  fact, 
continue  with  undiminished  vigour.  The  truth  appeared  to  be  that 
the  Powers  had  underestimated  the  importance  of  the  part  which  the 
Gleichschaltung  of  Austria  played  hi  the  Nazi  programme.  The  victory 
of  the  Nazi  movement  in  Austria  was  a  matter  in  which  the  personal 
prestige  of  Herr  Hitler,  as  well  as  the  prestige  of  the  movement  as 
a  whole,  was  felt  to  be  at  stake.  To  unite  Austria  with  Germany 
would  greatly  enhance  Nazi  prestige  because  it  would  mean  that 
Herr  Hitler  had  scored  a  success  in  a  field  in  which  his  predecessors 
had  conspicuously  failed;  and  the  blow  to  that  prestige  would  be 
correspondingly  serious  if  this  item  of  the  Nazi  programme  were 
abandoned  under  pressure  from  foreign  Powers.  It  remains  a  matter 
for  conjecture  to  what  extent,  if  at  all,  considerations  of  long-range 
policy  entered  into  the  minds  of  Herr  Hitler  and  his  associates,  but 
it  is  probable  that  it  was  the  immediate  effect  upon  their  own  fol¬ 
lowers  and  upon  other  Germans  who  were  stiU  holding  out  agamst 
the  Nazi  advance  which  weighed  most  heavily  with  them  in  deciding 
to  ignore  the  recommendations  not  only  of  France  and  Great  Britain 
but  also  of  Italy.  Whatever  his  motives,  Herr  Hitler  can  hardly  have 
failed  to  realize  that  his  behaviour  was  calculated  to  ahenate  the  only 
Great  Power  which  had  shown  any  inclination  to  give  its  moral  sup¬ 
port  to  the  Third  Reich.  There  was  a  tendency  in  Italy  at  first  to 
attribute  the  failure  of  the  Powers’  intervention  to  a  lack  of  tact  on 
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the  part  of  Great  Britain  and  France  and  to  recall  that  Signor 
Mussolini,  too,  had  had  his  difBciilties  with  over-zealous  followers ; 
but  when  the  continued  exercise  of  Italian  powers  of  persuasion 
during  the  second  half  of  August  failed  to  produce  any  change  in 
the  situation  the  rebuff  could  no  longer  be  denied.  Any  resentment 
which  Signor  Mussolini  felt  at  having  his  advice  flouted  in  so  marked 
a  manner  was  not  indeed  translated  into  action  at  this  stage,  and  so 
far  as  the  immediate  sequel  was  concerned  the  German  Government 
may  wel  have  thought  themselves  justified  in  their  faith  in  the  saving 
irresolution  of  the  Great  Powers.  When  the  anti- Austrian  broadcasts 
from  Munich  continued  with  a  frequency  and  regularity  which  made 
it  impossible  to  beheve  that  the  authorities  in  Berlin  were  even 
attempting  to  restrain  Herr  Habicht,  the  situation  was  discussed 
again  between  the  Great  Powers,  and  the  French  and  British  Govern¬ 
ments  appear  to  have  decided  to  leave  further  initiative  in  the  matter 
to  Signor  Mussolini.  On  the  19th  August  Dr.  DoUfuss  had  another 
interview  with  Signor  Mussolini  at  Riccione,  at  which  the  situation 
of  Austria  wus  discussed  in  ah  its  bearings.  The  Riccione  conversa¬ 
tions  marked  another  step  forward  in  the  direction  of  an  Italo- 
Austro-Hrmgarian  alliance/  and  the  communique  which  was  issued 
after  the  discussions  had  come  to  an  end  laid  stress  on  the  complete 
understanding  between  the  two  Governments  in  regard  to  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  Austrian  independence.  This  was  interpreted  as  another 
warning  to  Germany  to  mend  her  ways  in  regard  to  Austria,  and 
it  was  accompanied  by  a  renewal  of  the  attempt  to  bring  Italian 
influence  to  bear  on  Berlin  through  the  medium  of  friendly  conversa¬ 
tions.  The  continuance  of  the  broadcast  propaganda  m  despite  of 
Signor  Mussolini’s  persuasions  did  not  lead  to  any  further  demarches 
from  the  Great  Powers,  and  the  only  definite  contribution  which  they 
made  towards  helping  Austria  to  cope  with  her  immediate  difficulties 
consisted  in  acceding  to  a  request  for  permission  to  increase  the 
Austrian  armed  forces. 

The  Austrian  Government  had  already  made  considerable  additions 
to  the  defensive  forces  at  their  disposal  by  calling  up  army  recruits 
and  by  allowing  members  of  the  Heimwehr  and  other  'patriotic’ 
associations  to  act  as  auxihary  police,^  but  by  the  beginning  of  August 
they  felt  that  further  reinforcements  were  necessary.  Any  permanent 
addition  to  the  police  and  the  gendarmerie,  however,  was  considered 
to  be  out  of  the  question  for  financial  reasons,  and  the  possibility  of 

^  See  section  C  (ii)  of  this  part  of  the  present  volume. 

^  See  pp.  431  n.,  437,  above.  The  recruiting  of  an  additional  company  of  auxi¬ 
liary  police  had  been  authorized  by  the  Cabinet  at  the  beginning  of  July  1933. 
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raising  the  permanent  strength  of  the  Federal  Army,  which  now  stood 
at  about  22,000,  to  the  limit  of  30,000  permitted  by  the  Treaty  of 
St.  Germain  was  also  dismissed  as  too  expensive,  since  the  Treaty 
had  stipulated  that  the  Austrian  Army  should  consist  only  of  long- 
service  men.  Accordingly  the  Austrian  Government  decided  to  ask 
permission  to  recruit  a  special  auxiliary  military  corps  for  the  period 
of  one  year,  with  the  possibility  of  prolonging  the  period  by  agree¬ 
ment  before  its  expiry.  This  militia  force  would  be  required  '  to  take 
part  in  the  mamtenance  of  internal  order  and  security,  to  lend  its 
assistance  in  case  of  upheavals  and  serious  accidents,  and  to  co¬ 
operate  in  the  frontier  police  service’.^  The  Austrian  Government 
proposed  that  the  combined  strength  of  the  militia  and  the  Federal 
Army  should  not  exceed  the  figure  of  30,000  at  any  given  time,  but 
the  period  of  service  in  the  militia  was  normally  to  be  six  months  and 
was  never  to  exceed  twelve  months,  so  that  a  large  reserve  of  trained 
men  would  be  created  if  the  arrangement  was  continued  for  any 
length  of  time,  Tliis  proposal  was  discussed  with  the  other  signatories 
of  the  St.  Germain  Treaty  dmmg  August  1933,  and  after  due  con¬ 
sideration  the  concession  for  which  Austria  asked  was  granted.  The 
arrangement  was  confirmed  in  exchanges  of  notes  between  the 
Austrian  Government  and  the  prnicipal  Governments  concerned  at 
the  end  of  August.  Proposals  from  Germany  that  she  should  be 
allowed  to  enlist  a  militia  force  in  addition  to  her  standing  army  had 
been  considered  and  rejected  from  time  to  time  by  the  Disarmament 
Conference, 2  and  the  concession  of  the  principle  that  long-service  and 
short-service  armies  might  exist  side  by  side  was  made  to  Austria  ex¬ 
plicitly  on  the  ground  of  her  'special  circumstances  ’ — ^in  particular,  of 
'the  terrorist  campaign  conducted  against  the  present  Government’. 


(/)  The  Austeiax  Government  and  the  National  Socialists 
(Atjoitst  1933~Febrijaby  1934) 

An  explanation  of  the  Austrian  Government’s  decision  that  this 
increase  in  their  armed  forces  was  necessary  was  to  be  found  in  the 
disquieting  reports  which  were  reaching  Vienna  regarding  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  Austrian  Nazis  who  had  escaped  over  the  frontier 
into  Bavaria.  By  the  middle  of  August  1933  there  were  believed  to 
be  between  5,000  and  6,000  of  these  refugees  collected  in  camps  not 
far  from  the  frontier,  and  their  numbers  were  increasing  daily The 

^  See  the  note  dated  the  30th  August  from  the  Austrian  Government  to 
the  British  Government  (text  in  The  Times,  4th  September,  1933). 

^  See  the  Survey  for  1932,  p.  261 ;  the  Survey  for  1933,  p.  238. 

^  Some  estimates  put  the  number  of  refugees  as  high  as  13,000  at  the  end 
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information  which  reached  the  Austrian  Government,  and  which  was 
confirmed  by  the  reports  of  individual  refugees  who  returned  to 
Austria  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  police,  was  to  the  effect  that 
the  Austrian  Nazis  were  being  organized  into  an  Austrian  Legion, 
and  were  receiving  definite  mihtary  training.  According  to  these 
reports,  the  members  of  the  Legion  were  wearing  the  uniform  and 
equipment  of  members  of  the  Nazi  S.A.,  and  they  were  being  trained 
in  the  use  of  rifles,  machine  guns  and  hand  grenades.  In  the  middle 
of  September  the  Austrian  Government  protested  through  their 
representative  in  Berlin  against  the  military  training  of  the  Austrian 
Legion.  They  were  told  in  reply  that  the  information  which  had 
reached  them  was  entirely  without  foundation  and  that  the  refugees 
were  merely  assembled  in  labour  camps  in  the  interests  of  public 
order.  This  answer  did  not  dissipate  the  suspicion  that  a  Nazi  coup 
was  in  preparation  which  would  be  supported  by  an  armed  incursion 
from  across  the  frontier.  The  tension  was  increased  during  the 
summer  and  autumn  of  1933  by  numerous  incidents  on  the  frontier, 
and  the  Austrian  frontier  guards  were  strongly  reinforced  at  the  end 
of  August,  after  the  sensational  rescue  from  prison  and  escape  into 
Italy  of  a  Nazi  leader  named  Hofer  who  had  been  concerned  in  the 
attack  on  Dr.  Steidle  in  June. 

While  Nazi  propaganda  continued  to  be  broadcast  from  Munich 
and  showed  no  signs  of  flagging  in  Vienna  and  the  provinces,  outrages 
committed  by  Nazis  were  of  less  frequent  occurrence  during  the 
summer  months,  and  the  public  meetings  and  festivities  which  took 
place  in  Vienna  in  the  middle  of  September  in  connexion  with  the 
German  Catholic  Congress  and  the  commemoration  of  the  dehvery 
of  Vienna  from  the  Turks  were  not  marred  by  serious  disturbances. 
Arrests  of  suspected  persons  continued,  however ;  and  at  the  end  of 
September  the  Government  decided  to  open  concentration  camps  in 
which  'enemies  of  the  state’  could  be  confined.  On  the  3rd  October 
a  new  series  of  acts  of  violence  began  with  an  attack  on  Dr.  Dollfuss 
by  a  young  man  whose  membership  of  the  Nazi  Party  was  proved 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  police.  Two  shots  from  a  revolver  were 
fired  at  the  Chancellor  at  close  quarters,  but  his  injuries  were  only 
shght,  and  the  incident  reacted  in  the  Government’s  favour  by  rally¬ 
ing  pubhc  opinion  to  their  support.  At  the  same  time,  there  were 
Nazi  activities  hx  Styria  which  were  said  to  have  been  prevented  only 

of  August,  but  not  aU  of  those  who  had  reasons  for  leaviug  Austria  would 
be  suitable  for  incorporation  in  the  Legion.  Between  the  middle  of  August 
and  the  first  week  in  December  1933  over  2,000  Nazi  fugitives  were  deprived 
of  their  Austrian  citizenship.  At  the  time  of  the  Nazi  Putsch  in  July  1934,  the 
strength  of  the  Austrian  Legion  was  generally  estimated  to  be  about  15,000. 
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by  the  vigilance  of  the  police  from  developing  into  a  dangerous  rising. 
Eiirther  outrages  and  acts  of  sabotage  took  place  during  October,  and 
the  fear  that  more  serious  disturbances  might  occur  on  the  12th 
November  (on  which  day  would  fall  both  the  elections  in  Germany^ 
and  the  anniversary  of  the  foundation  of  the  Austrian  Eepublic)  led 
the  Government  to  take  further  measures  for  pubMc  security.  On  the 
10th  November  a  decree  was  issued  proclaiming  martial  law',  in  order 
that  the  death  penalty,  which  had  been  abolished  in  Austria  in  1919, 
might  be  reintroduced  for  the  crimes  of  murder,  arson  and  public 
violence. 

While  the  Austrian  Government  thus  armed  themselves  with 
additional  powers  which  could  be  used  against  the  Nazis,  they  did 
not  neglect  the  possibihty  of  relieving  the  situation  by  coming  to  an 
understanding  with  Germany.  Dr.  DoUfuss  had  never  ceased  to 
proclaim  his  desire  for  the  re-estabMshment  of  friendly  relations  with 
Germany,  though  he  had  made  it  clear  that  such  relations  must 
depend  upon  the  cessation  of  all  German  interference  in  Austrian 
affairs.  In  a  speech  wMch  he  delivered  at  a  big  patriotic  demonstra¬ 
tion  at  Innsbruck  on  the  29th  June,  1933,  Dr.  DoUfuss  had  dealt 
with  the  question  of  Austro-German  relations  and  had  mentioned  that 
this  was  the  fifth  occasion  on  which  he  had  publicly  declared  his  desire 
for  a  reconciliation  with  Germany.  Moreover,  certain  of  the  Chan- 
ceUor’s  supporters  made  no  secret  of  their  anxiety  to  bring  the  feud 
to  an  end.  The  members  of  the  Landbund,  which  formed  part  of  the 
Government  Coalition,  were  generaUy  in  favour  of  a  settlement  with 
Germany,  and  Dr.  Winlder,  a  member  of  the  party  who  was  Vice- 
Chancellor  from  May  1932  to  September  1933,  constantly  advocated 
a  rapprochement  wdth  Germany  in  his  public  speeches.  At  the  end  of 
May  1933  Dr.  DoUfuss  let  it  be  known^  that,  at  Dr.  Rintelen's  request, 
he  had  twice  received  Herr  Habicht  before  his  expulsion  from  Austria, 
but  that  he  had  rejected  the  proposals  which  the  Nazi  leader  made 
for  the  formation  of  a  Nazi-Christian  Social  coaUtion  which  would 
hold  new  elections  but  would  remain  in  office  whatever  the  results 
of  the  poU.  In  the  autumn  of  1933  further  negotiations  took  place, 
again  on  a  Nazi  initiative.  On  the  10th  September  Herr  Habicht 
outlined  in  a  broadcast  address  the  terms  of  a  settlement  with  the 
Austrian  Government  which  would  be  acceptable  to  the  National 

^  For  the  significance  of  these  elections  in  Grermany  see  the  Survev  for  1933, 
pp.  148-9  and  221-2. 

^  The  annoiincement  was  in  answer  to  a  statenaent  by  Herr  Habicht,  who 
had  declared  that  the  Christian  Social  leaders  had  recently  approached  the 
Nazis  with  the  offer  of  two  portfolios  in  the  Government  if  they  would  with¬ 
draw  their  insistence  on  the  holding  of  elections. 
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Socialist  Party.  These  terms  were  that  the  Austrian  Nazis’  rights  as 
a  political  party  should  be  fully  restored ;  that  all  measures  against 
the  leaders  and  members  of  the  party  should  be  withdrawn ;  that  they 
should  be  given  immediate  representation  in  the  Cabinet  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  party’s  strength ;  and  that  elections  should  be  held  without 
delay  and  a  new  Government  formed  in  accordance  with  the  verdict 
of  the  polls.  Two  days  later  the  German  Minister  in  Vienna  ap¬ 
proached  Dr.  Dollfuss  and  asked  for  his  views  on  the  possibility  of 
coming  to  an  understanding.  The  Chancellor  replied  that  he  much 
regretted  the  conflict  with  Germany  and  would  welcome  any  steps 
that  could  be  taken  to  bring  it  to  an  end.  His  conditions  for  a  settle¬ 
ment  were  that  all  imfriendly  acts  against  Austria  must  cease,  that 
Germany  must  recognize  Austria’s  free  and  independent  status  and 
her  right  to  self-determination,  and  that  Germany  must  also  recognize 
that  the  Austrian  Government  could  not  permit  the  existence  of 
a  political  party  which  took  its  directions  from  abroad.^ 

The  terms  of  settlement  put  forward  respectively  by  the  Nazi 
Inspector  for  Austria  and  the  Austrian  Chancellor  did  not  appear  to 
cover  much  common  ground,  but  the  attempt  to  promote  a  detente 
continued  during  the  autumn,  through  the  medium  of  conversations 
between  private  persons  w^ho  w^ere  in  touch  with  the  authorities  in 
Austria  and  in  Germany.  In  December  it  was  suggested  to  Dr,  DoU- 
fuss  that  the  efforts  to  come  to  an  understanding  would  have  a  better 
chance  of  success  if  conversations  between  himself  and  Herr  Habicht 
could  be  arranged.  Dr.  Dollfuss  let  it  be  known  that  he  would  not 
refuse  an  mterview  to  Herr  Habicht,  in  spite  of  the  part  which  he 
had  been  playing  in  the  struggle,  if  he  could  be  certain  that  Herr 
Habicht  was  enteruig  into  these  negotiations  with  Herr  Hitler’s 
knowledge  and  consent  and  that  he  had  authority  to  conclude  a 
settlement.  An  assurance  that  Herr  Habicht  could  be  considered  as 
the  Eiihrer’s  representative  in  the  proposed  negotiations  was  given 
to  the  Austrian  Minister  in  Berlin  by  the  German  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  and  an  interview  between  Dr.  Dollfuss  and  Herr  Habicht  was 
arranged  for  the  8th  January,  1934.  In  the  meantime,  however,  a 
new  series  of  Nazi  outrages  had  begun  in  Austria,  and  these  con¬ 
tinued  up  to  the  eve  of  the  day  fixed  for  the  conversations  with  Herr 
Habicht.  The  Chancellor  decided^  that  it  was  impossible  to  negotiate 
with  a  Nazi  emissary  in  these  circumstances,  and  Herr  Habicht,  who 

^  See  the  Brown  Book,  Beitrdge  mr  YorgeschicMe  und  GescMcMe  der  JuU- 
revolte^  pp.  47-8. 

®  On  the  advice,  it  was  said,  of  Major  Fey.  Dr.  Dollfuss  himseff  was  believed 
to  have  been  in  favour  of  going  on  with  the  negotiations. 
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had  received  a  free  pass  to  enable  Mm  to  come  to  Vienna  by  aeroplane 
was  turned  back  when  he  was  actually  over  Austrian  territory.  One 
of  his  companions,  Erbprinz  Josias  zu  Waldeck-Pyrmont,  an  official 
of  the  German  Foreign  Office,  continued  on  Ms  way  to  Vienna,  and 
on  the  night  of  the  llth-12th  January  he  was  present  at  a  meeting  in 
the  house  of  Herr  Frauenfeld  (a  Viennese  Nazi  leader  who  at  Christ¬ 
mas  had  been  released  on  parole  from  a  concentration  camp)  which 
was  broken  up  by  the  poMce.  Among  the  other  persons  present  at 
tMs  meeting  was  Count  Alberti,  the  leader  of  the  Lower  Austrian 
Heimwehr.  The  discovery  that  Count  Alberti  was  in  touch  with  the 
Nazis,  and  his  arrest  on  that  account,  caused  a  considerable  sensation. 
Prince  Waldeck,  who  was  found  to  be  in  possession  of  a  duplicated 
copy  of  the  pass  given  to  Herr  Habicht,  was  conducted  by  poHce 
officials  to  the  German  Legation,  and  returned  to  Germany  on  the 
12th  January.  The  explanation  that  Prince  Waldeck’s  visit  to  Herr 
Frauenfeld  was  of  a  private  nature  was  rejected  by  the  Austrian 
authorities,  who  declared  themselves  convinced  by  this  incident  that 
attempts  to  come  to  an  understanding  with  the  German  Government 
were  mere  waste  of  time  so  long  as  the  Nazis  were  permitted  to 
continue  their  campaign  to  overthrow  the  Austrian  Government. 

The  announcement  that  the  pohce  had  found  a  number  of  promi¬ 
nent  persons  in  consultation  at  the  house  of  a  Nazi  leader  gave  rise 
to  rumours  that  a  dangerous  conspiracy  had  been  discovered.  During 
the  first  ten  days  of  January  outrages  had  been  reported  at  the  average 
rate  of  twenty  a  day.  They  were  not  generally  of  a  serious  nature 
and  were  not  accompanied  by  any  loss  of  life,  but  the  Government 
seem  to  have  feared  that  the  first  anniversary  of  Herr  Hitler’s 
assumption  of  office  on  the  30th  January,  1934,  might  be  the  occa¬ 
sion  for  an  attempt  at  a  Putsch,  to  which  the  new  outbreak  of  violence 
was  merely  the  prelude.  Accordingly,  the  Government  ordered  addi¬ 
tional  measures  of  defence,  and  on  the  11th  January,  1934,  Major 
Fey  was  appointed  to  the  supreme  control  of  all  the  executive  forces 
in  order  to  co-ordinate  measures  for  dealing  with  outrages  and 
disturbances.  The  Government  decided  at  the  same  time  to  address 
another  protest  to  the  German  Government  on  the  subject  of  German 
support  of  the  Austrian  Nazis  and  to  accompany  their  protest  by  a 
warning  that  if  the  German  response  was  not  considered  satisfactory 
the  Austrian  Government  would  feel  obliged  to  bring  the  matter 
before  the  League  of  Nations. 

On  the  17th  January  the  Austrian  Minister  in  Berlin  made  a  verbal 
protest  in  wMch  the  Austrian  Government’s  grounds  of  complaint 
against  the  German  Government  were  recapitulated.  The  undoubted 
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German  origin  of  much,  of  the  propaganda  material  and  of  the  muni¬ 
tions  which  had  been  seized  by  the  Austrian  pohce,  and  the  meeting 
at  which  Prince  Waldeck  was  present,  were  mentioned  in  support 
of  the  conclusion  that  the  activities  of  the  Austrian  Nazis  were  known 
to  and  approved  by  the  German  authorities.  The  continuance  of 
anti- Austrian  broadcasts  from  Munich  and  of  attacks  on  the  Austrian 
Government  in  the  German  press  were  mentioned,  as  weU  as  the 
continued  presence  of  the  Austrian  Legion  close  to  the  Bavarian 
frontier,  and  the  German  assurahces  regarding  the  harmless  nature 
of  that  organization  were  declared  to  be  inconsistent  with  trust¬ 
worthy  information  in  the  Austrian  Government’s  possession.  Refer¬ 
ence  was  also  made  to  the  existence  of  a  pohtical  organization  of 
Austrians  living  in  Germany  which  was  known  as  the  'Kampffing’ 
and  which  was  beheved  by  the  Austrian  Government  to  be  virtually 
a  branch  of  the  German  National  Socialist  Party.  Since  attempts  to 
solve  the  conflict  between  Austria  and  Germany  by  direct  negotia¬ 
tions  had  broken  down,  the  Austrian  Government  had  decided  to 
appeal  to  the  League  of  Nations  unless  the  German  Government  gave 
adequate  assurances  that  they  would  accede  to  the  Austrian  demand 
for  the  cessation  of  the  campaign  which  was  being  carried  on  by  the 
Austrian  Nazis  with  German  support. 

The  German  Government’s  reply  to  this  protest,  which  was  not 
dehvered  until  the  1st  February,  denied  that  there  had  been  any 
interference  in  Austrian  internal  affairs  and  declared  that  any  forcible 
mtervention  or  violation  of  treaty  obligations  was  far  from  German 
intentions.  The  separate  heads  of  complaint  in  the  Austrian  note 
were  dealt  with  by  a  denial  of  the  facts  alleged.  Thus  the  German 
note  declared  that  the  members  of  the  Austrian  Legion  were  not 
concentrated  near  the  frontier  and  that  the  reports  of  thfeir  mhitary 
training  were  entirely  false ;  that  accusations  against  German  officials 
or  members  of  the  German  National  Socialist  Party  of  participating 
in  the  smuggling  of  explosives  or  propaganda  material  into  Austria 
had  been  investigated  and  proved  to  be  witholit  foimdation,  though 
it  was  admitted  that  isolated  instances  of  such  smuggling  might 
occur ;  and  that  the  Kampfring — ^which  was  said  to  be  an  association 
of  Austrians  who  desired  to  organize  themselves  on  a  National 
Socialist  basis — ^had  received  no  support  from  the  German  authorities. 
On  the  question  of  the  broadcasting  and  Press  campaigns,  the  German 
note  passed  over  to  the  attack,  and  complained  that  propaganda 
against  the  new  Germany  was  constantly  appearing  in  the  Austrian 
press.  In  conclusion,  the  German  Government  expressed  the  opinion 
that  the  problem  of  the  relations  between  the  Austrian  Nazis  and  the 
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Governmeiit  at  Vienna  was  a  domestic  one  wMch  was  not  suitable 
for  international  settlement,  and  that  if  the  Austrian  Government 
seriously  intended  to  refer  the  matter  to  the  League  of  Nations  they 
must  assume  the  full  responsibility  for  their  action. 


(g)  The  Theee-Power  Declaration  on  Austrian 
Independence,  17th  February,  1934 

Meanw-hile,  before  the  German  reply  to  the  Austrian  protest  had 
been  delivered,  the  Austrian  Government  had  taken  steps  to  ascertain 
the  views  of  the  Governments  of  France,  Great  Britain  and  Italy  in 
regard  to  the  desirability  of  referring  the  question  to  the  League  of 
Nations.  The  French  Government  appeared  to  be  in  favour  of  this 
course,  which  also  met  with  the  approval  of  the  Czechoslovak 
Government ;  and  reports  that  the  British  Government  weie  attempt¬ 
ing  to  discourage  the  Austrian  Government  from  appeaUng  to  the 
League  were  ofS.ciaUy  deniedP  Signor  Mussolini,  however,  continued 
to  dislike  the  idea  of  a  discussion  of  Austro-German  relations  at 
Geneva,  and  the  close  contact  which  was  now  being  maintained 
between  Viemia  and  Rome^  gave  his  influence  additional  weight. 
The  Austrian  Cabinet,  having  decided  that  the  German  reply  to  the 
Austrian  protest  was  unsatisfactory,  authorized  the  Chancellor  to 
refer  the  question  to  the  League  of  Nations  at  his  discretion,  but 
Dr.  Dollfuss  found  reason  to  postpone  this  definite  step.  Instead,  the 
dossier  which  had  been  prepared  for  transmission  to  Geneva,  and 
which  contained  the  evidence  in  the  Austrian  Government’s  posses¬ 
sion  of  German  comphcity  in  the  Nazi  campaign,  was  communicated 
to  the  Governments  of  France,  Great  Britain  and  Italy  on  the  8th 
February.  The  exchange  of  views  between  the  three  Governments 
which  followed  was  hampered  by  the  internal  crisis  in  France,^  and 
difificulty  was  also  experienced  in  reconcfling  the  Itahan  desire  for 
some  definite  action  in  support  of  Austria — such  as  the  armounce- 
ment  that  the  three  Great  Powers  were  prepared  jointly  to  guarantee 
her  independence — ^with  the  reluctance  of  the  British  Government 
to  commit  themselves  too  far.  The  British  Government’s  attitude 
was  indicated  in  the  reply  which  they  made  on  the  9th  February  to 

^  By  Mr.  Eden,  in  answer  to  a  parliamentary  question  in  the  House  of 
Commons  at  Westminster  on  the  30th  January,  1934. 

Signor  Suvich,  the  Italian  Under-Secretary  for  Foreign  A:ffairs,  visited 
Vienna  on  the  18th--20th  January,  1934,  in  connexion  with  the  negotiations 
for  the  Italo-Austro-Hungarian  Pact  (see  section  C  (ii)  of  this  part). 

^  Monsieur  Daladier  had  resigned  the  ofS.ce  of  President  of  the  Council  on 
the  7th  February  as  a  result  of  the  serious  rioting  which  had  occurred  in  Paris 
on  the  previous  day.  Monsieur  Doumergue  formed  his  Cabinet  on  the  9th 
February. 
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the  Austrian  Government’s  communication  regarding  the  documents 
on  which  an  Austrian  appeal  to  the  League  would  be  based. 

The  integrity  and  independence  of  Austria  [declared  the  British  aide 
memoiref-  are  an  object  of  British  policy,  and  while  His  Majesty’s 
Government  have  no  intention  whatever  of  interfering  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  another  country,  they  fully  recognize  the  right  of  Austria  to 
demand  that  there  should  be  no  interference  with  her  internal  affairs 
from  any  other  quarter. 

The  British  Government  were  reported  to  have  taken  the  view  that 
this  recent  statement  of  their  intention  to  uphold  the  independence 
of  Austria  made  it  unnecessary  for  them  to  take  any  further  steps  m 
the  matter ;  but  their  objections  were  waived  in  consideration  of  the 
importance  attached  by  the  Itahan  Government  to  combined  action 
by  the  three  Powers.  Agreement  was  finally  reached  on  the  terms  of 
a  joint  declaration  which  was  made  public  on  the  17th  February, 
and  which  ran  as  follows : 

The  Austrian  Government  has  inquired  of  the  Governments  of  France, 
Great  Britain  and  Italy  as  to  their  attitude  with  regard  to  the  dossier 
which  it  has  prepared  with  a  view  to  establishing  German  interference 
in  the  internal  affairs  of  Austria  and  communicated  to  them.  The 
conversations  which  have  taken  place  between  the  three  Governments 
on  this  subject  have  shown  that  they  take  a  common  view  of  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  maintaining  Austria’s  independence  and  integrity  in  accordance 
with  the  relevant  treaties. 

By  issuing  this  joint  declaration  the  Powers  assumed  no  fresh 
commitments  in  regard  to  Austria  and  gave  no  guarantee  of  other 
than  diplomatic  support.  The  declaration  was  drafted  in  such  a  way 
as  not  to  prejudice  an  Austrian  appeal  to  the  League  of  Nations,  and 
France  and  Czechoslovakia  were  believed  to  be  still  in  favour  of  that 
course.  Italian  press  comments  on  the  joint  declaration  pointed  out 
that  this  was  the  first  occasion  since  the  War  on  which  France,  Great 
Britain  and  Italy  had  pubhcly  proclaimed  their  community  of  views 
on  an  important  issue.  Italian  hopes  that  the  establishment  of  a 
common  front  between  the  three  Powers  on  the  Austrian  question 
would  have  a  permanently  restrainmg  influence  on  German  policy 
which  would  render  recourse  to  Geneva  unnecessary  were  hardly 
justified  by  subsequent  developments;  but  the  events  which  had 
been  taking  place  in  Austria  while  the  declaration  was  in  preparation 
were  followed  by  a  temporary  relaxation  of  Nazi  activities,  and  the 
question  of  an  Austrian  appeal  to  the  League  lapsed  for  the  time 
being. 

^  Tke  text  of  the  British  reply  was  read  to  the  House  of  Commons  at 
Westminster  by  Sir  John  Simon  on  the  13th  February,  1934. 
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(h)  The  SiiPPiiESSioisr  oe  the  Socialists  (Pebbhaey  1934) 

In  February  1934  Austria  passed  tlirougb  the  first  of  the  two 
dramatic  crises  which  marked  out  the  year  1934  as  the  culminating 
point  of  a  long  tragedy.  The  bitterly  fought-out  struggle  between 
Socialist  and  Government  forces  in  Vienna  shocked  pubhe  opinion 
throughout  the  world,  but  many  observers  saw  in  it  the  inevitable 
outcome  of  political  developments  in  Austria  since  Dr.  DoUfuss  had 
formed  his  first  Government  in  May  1932.  It  has  been  indicated^  that 
the  admission  of  the  Heimwehr  into  the  Government  Coalition  in 
May  1932  made  it  more  improbable  than  ever  that  the  traditional 
rift  between  the  Social  Democrats  and  the  Christian  Socials  would  be 
bridged  over  ha  order  to  permit  of  a  widening  of  the  basis  of  support 
for  the  Government.  The  Social  Democrats  remained  in  opposition, 
and  as  the  months  passed  it  became  increasingly  clear  that  the 
repressive  measures  which  were  being  taken  by  the  authorities  were 
directed  against  the  Socialists  no  less  than  against  the  Nazis.  Thus 
Social  Democrats  and  Communists  as  well  as  National  Socialists  were 
forbidden  towards  the  end  of  October  1932  to  hold  pohtical  meetings 
or  demonstrations, 2  and  in  February  1933  searches  for  arms  were 
carried  out  by  the  pohce  in  Sociahst  quarters  of  Vienna.  After  the 
suspension  of  Parliamentary  Government  in  March  1933,^  the 
Sociahsts,  Communists  and  Nazis  all  suffered  alike  from  the  appHca- 
tion  of  emergency  decrees  restricting  their  activities.  The  Social 
Democrat  Press  was  subjected  to  strict  censorship,  and  the  public 
sale  of  their  principal  organ  the  Arbeiter-Zeitung  was  prohibited  from 
time  to  time.  At  the  end  of  March  the  Heimwehr  leader  Prince 
Starhemberg,  in  a  public  speech  at  Innsbruck,  demanded  as  a  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  continued  collaboration  of  the  Heimwehr  with  the 
Government  the  disbandment  of  the  Socialist  semi-military  associa¬ 
tion,  the  Schutzbund,  and  the  replacement  of  the  principal  Socialist 
civic  officials  in  Vienna  by  State  Commissioners.  On  the  31st  March, 
1933,  the  Government  ordered  the  dissolution  of  the  Schutzbund,  on 
the  ground  that  members  of  that  association  had  recently  been  in 
conflict  with  state  forces,  and  that  documentary  evidence  had  been 
found  which  proved  that  the  Schutzbund  in  the  Tirol  were  planning 
armed  resistance  to  the  Government.  The  Socialist  demonstration 
which  customarily  took  place  on  ‘^Labour  Day^,  the  1st  May,  was 
prohibited,  and  the  alleged  discovery  of  a  Communist  plot  for  a  rising 
on  that  day  was  given  as  the  ground  for  the  arrest  of  some  hundreds 
of  persons  throughout  the  country  and  the  issue  of  a  decree  declaring 

^  See  pp.  429-31,  above.  ^  See  p.  432,  above.  ®  See  p.  435,  above. 
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the  Communist  Party  illegal.  It  will  be  noticed  that  these  measures 
against  the  parties  of  the  Left  preceded  by  some  weeks  the  dissolution 
of  the  Austrian  National  Socialist  Party  on  the  19th  June,  1933. 

The  restrictions  which  the  Government  placed  upon  the  activities 
of  the  Austrian  Social  Democrat  Party  did  not  prevent  the  Sociahst 
leaders  from  recognizing  that  they  would  be  even  worse  ofi  under 
a  Nazi  regime,  and  during  the  spring  of  1933  they  went  so  far  as  to 
offer  their  support  to  Dr.  DoUfuss  at  the  price  of  a  restoration  of 
some  form  of  parliamentary  government.  Negotiations  on  this  basis 
seem  actually  to  have  been  in  train  in  March  1933 ;  but  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  semi-dictatorial  regime,  combined  with  the  fear  of  driving 
the  Heimwehr  and  the  right  wing  of  the  Christian  Social  Party  into 
the  arms  of  the  Nazis,  outweighed  in  Dr.  DoUfuss’s  mind  the  advan¬ 
tages  which  his  Government  might  derive  from  coming  to  terms 
with  the  party  which  was  stiU  numerically  the  most  important  in  the 
state.^  In  the  middle  of  March,  Dr.  DoUfuss  was  reported  to  have 
told  a  meeting  of  his  Christian  Social  supporters  that  the  Nazis  could 
not  be  fought  with  Sociahst  help,  and  in  June  he  informed  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  The  Manchester  Guardian  that  the  Austrian  Socialists 
were  an  extremist  party  with  whom  the  Government  could  not 
collaborate.  The  Chancellor  also  made  it  clear  that  there  was  no 
intention  of  returning  to  parhamentary  government  on  the  old  lines. 
Early  in  May  1933  he  announced  that  a  new  Constitution  would 
shortly  be  drawn  up,  under  which  the  functions  of  the  National 
Assembly  would  be  taken  over  by  new  bodies  organized  on  a  corpora¬ 
tive  basis.  In  the  middle  of  July  Dr.  Ender,  a  former  Chancellor  who 
was  at  that  time  Governor  of  Vorarlberg,  was  appointed  Minister 
without  portfoMo  and  was  entrusted  with  the  task  of  drawing  up 
a  new  Constitution.  On  the  9th  September  Dr.  DoUfuss  addressed 
the  Cathohc  Congress  which  was  taking  place  in  Vienna  on  the 
occasion  of  the  five  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  foundation  of 
St.  Stephen’s  Cathedral,  which  coincided  with  the  official  celebration 
of  the  two  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  successful  defence 
of  Vienna  against  the  Turks.  On  the  11th  September  the  ChanceUor 
spoke  at  a  raUy  of  the  Vaterlandische  Eront  which  formed  part  of 
the  celebrations  of  these  two  anniversaries.  In  his  two  speeches 
Dr.  DoUfuss  gave  Ms  hearers  some  account  of  the  progress  wMch  was 
being  made  in  the  reform  of  the  Constitution,  and  explained  that 

^  In  the  summer  of  1933  it  was  estimated  that  the  Socialist  Party  had  still 
about  1,400,000  adherents,  whereas  Dr.  DoUfuss’s  Vaterlandische  Front 
probably  comprised  about  1,300,000  members.  A  petition  organized  by  the 
Sociahsts  asking  for  the  restoration  of  Parliamentary  G-overnment  received 
over  1,000,000  signatures. 
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tke  new  Constitution  would  be  based  on  the  corporative  principles 
laid  down  in  the  Papal  Encyclical  Quadragesimo  Anno  of  the  23rd 
May,  1931,  in  which  Pope  Pius  XI  had  denounced  both  Socialism, 
and  plutocracy,  and  had  advocated  government  by  means  of  a  cor¬ 
porative  system  inspired  by  justice  and  charity.  The  announcement 
that  Austria  was  to  be  transformed  into  a  Christian  corporative 
state  in  accordance  with  the  Pope’s  recommendations  cemented 
the  alliance  which  already  existed  between  the  Cathohe  Church  in 
Austria^  and  Dr.  DoUfuss’s  Government — an  alliance  which  was 
of  great  assistance  to  the  Chancellor  in  his  efforts  to  combine  in  one 
‘patriotic’  movement  all  the  elements  in  the  state  which  were  op¬ 
posed  to  National  Socialism. 

The  rally  of  the  Vaterlandische  Front  on  the  11th  September, 
1933,  demonstrated  the  growth  of  the  ‘patriotic  ’  movement  and  the 
extent  to  which  Dr.  DoUfuss  had  consolidated  his  personal  position ; 
but  the  commimity  of  views  between  the  different  sections  to  which 
the  Chancellor  looked  for  support  stUl  left  much  to  be  desned.  The 
right  wing  of  the  coalition,  represented  by  the  Heimwehr,  was  in 
favour  of  the  extirpation  of  ‘Marxism’,  energetic  measures  against 
National  Socialism,  and  the  adoption  of  Fascist  methods  of  govern¬ 
ment  on  the  Italian  model.  The  left  wing,  consisting  of  the  agrarian 
party  which  looked  to  Dr.  Winkler,  the  Vice-ChanceUor,  as  its  leader, 
held  democratic  views,  and  though  it  was  in  favour  of  a  reconciliation 
between  Austria  and  Germany,  it  condemned  Nazi  methods  of 
violence  as  well  as  any  kind  of  Fascism.  Neither  the  Heimwehr  nor 
the  Landbund  had  as  yet  definitely  incorporated  itself  into  the 
Vaterlandische  Front,  and  Dr.  Winkler  and  the  Landbund,  while  they 
continued  to  proclaim  their  general  support  of  Dr.  DoRfuss,  were 
attempting  to  take  the  wind  out  of  his  sails,  in  the  maimer  of  the  old 
party  politics,  by  organizing  a  rival  Nationalstandische  Front  which 
also  stood  for  government  on  corporative  fines.  By  the  middle  of 
September  1933  these  two  sections  of  Dr.  Dollfuss’s  nominal  sup¬ 
porters  were  in  open  enmity,  and  their  leaders  were  attacking  one 
another  in  public  speeches.  The  result  was  a  Cabinet  crisis,  which 
ended  in  the  discomfiture  of  the  Landbund  and  the  triumph  of  the 


.  December,  1933,  tie  Catiolic  Arcibisiops  and  Bishops  of 

^  pastoral  letter  (which  had  presumably  received  the  approval 
Vatican)  denouncing  the  National  Socialists  and  praising  Dr.  Dollfuss’s 
enorts  to  create  a  CathoKc  state.  The  Nazis  were  condemned  for  their  views 
on  race  questions  and  on  sterilization  as  weU  as  for  their  anti-Semitism  and 
h^  extreme  Nationahsm.  About  a  fortnight  earlier,  the  Catholic  priesthood 
a  been  ordered  by  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Vienna  to  resign  any  offices 
of  a  pohtical  nature  which  they  might  hold. 
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Heimwehr.  On  the  21st  September  Dr.  Dollfass  reconstituted  Ms 
Cabinet  on  what  were  declared  to  be  non-party  lines.  Dr.  Winkler 
and  the  other  Landbund  Ministers  were  omitted,  and  Herr  Vaugoin, 
the  Minister  of  Defence,  was  excluded  on  the  ground  that  he  was 
also  Chairman  of  the  Christian  Social  Party.  On  the  other  hand, 
Major  Fey  was  included  as  Vice-Chancelor ;  the  portfolio  of  Minister 
of  Defence  wMch  he  had  held  in  the  previous  Government  was 
transferred  to  Dr.  DoUfuss  himself,  who  followed  Signor  Mussolini’s 
example  by  combining  a  number  of  the  more  important  Cabinet  posts 
in  Ms  own  person  and  acting  as  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Agri¬ 
culture,  Defence,  and  Public  Security  as  well  as  Chancellor.  A  week 
later  Prince  Starhemberg  announced  that  the  Heimwehr  would  join 
the  Vaterlandische  Front  en  masse  and  that  the  Heimatbloc,  the 
party  organization,  would  be  dissolved.  Dr.  DoUfuss  rewarded  this 
move  by  appointing  Prince  Starhemberg  on  the  11th  October  as  Ms 
deputy  m  the  leadersMp  of  the  Vaterlandische  Front,  but  at  the  same 
time  he  endeavoured  to  avoid  the  appearance  that  he  was  relying 
upon  the  Heimwehr  to  the  exclusion  of  other  groups. 

The  Landbund  had  continued  to  be  represented  by  an  Under¬ 
secretary  in  the  Cabinet  after  its  reconstitution  on  the  21st  Septem¬ 
ber,  and  Dr.  Winkler  did  not  cease  to  proclaim  the  party’s  general 
support  for  Dr.  DoUfuss  in  his  struggle  with  the  Nazis.^  In  November 
1933  Dr.  DoUfuss  was  engaged  in  an  attempt  to  mediate  between  the 
Heimwehr  and  the  Landbund,  but  his  efforts  proved  unsuccessful, 
and  reports  that  the  readmission  of  Landbund  Ministers  into  the 
Cabinet  was  imminent  turned  out  to  be  unfounded.  In  January  1934 
Dr.  DoUfuss  went  so  far  as  to  hold  out  an  oMve  branch  to  the 
Socialists,  whose  overtures  had  met  with  little  response  Mtherto.  In 
July  1933  the  SociaUst  leader  Dr.  Otto  Bauer  had  published  an 
article  in  the  press  in  which  he  took  the  line  that  dictatorial  rule  was 
probably  necessary  in  face  of  the  Nazi  onslaught,  but  that  it  ought 
to  have  a  wider  popular  basis.  In  the  middle  of  October  1933  a 
SociaUst  party  meeting  had  taken  the  formal  decision  to  omit  from 
the  party  programme  any  reference  to  the  union  of  Austria  with 
Germany.  These  indications  that  the  Socialists  were  prepared  to 
consider  some  measure  of  co-operation  with  the  ‘patriotic’  parties 

^  The  agrarian  party  would  have  found  it  difficult  to  withdraw  their 
support  from  Dr.  DoUfuss,  for  the  peasants  whose  interests  they  were  sup¬ 
posed  to  represent  constituted  some  of  the  ChanceUor’s  most  enthusiastic 
adherents.  This  was  especiaUy  true  in  Lower  Austria,  wMch  was  Dr.  DoUfuss’ s 
native  province.  On  the  2nd  February,  1934,  120,000  farmers  and  peasants 
from  Lower  Austria  assembled  in  Vienna  in  order  to  demonstrate  their  whole¬ 
hearted  support  of  the  ChanceUor. 
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had  not  prevented  the  continuance  of  the  restrictions  upon  their 
activities.  In  the  second  week  of  October  the  pubhc  sale  of  their 
principal  organ,  the  Arbeiter-Zdtung,  had  been  prohibited,  and 
Heimwehr  men  had  been  mobilized  in  Vienna  when  the  workers 
declared  a  strike  in  protest.  A  month  later,  the  Heimwehr  had  again 
been  mobilized,  in  addition  to  the  entire  police  force  of  Vieima  to 
prevent  Socialist  demonstrations  on  the  12th  November,  the  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  proclamation  of  the  Austrian  Republic.  On  the  18th 
January,  1934,  however.  Dr.  DoUfuss  expressed  the  hope,  in  a  speech 
which  he  made  to  a  meeting  of  his  Christian  Social  supporters,  that 
the  Socialists  would  see  their  way  to  identifying  themselves  with  the 
new  order  which  was  taking  shape  in  Austria,  and  declared  that  he 
was  ready  to  give  them  a  place  in  the  ranks  of  the  defenders  of 
Austrian  independence.  In  reply  to  this  invitation,  the  Social 
Democrat  Party  Executive  decided  at  the  end  of  January  to  offer 
their  co-operation  to  the  Government,  on  the  conditions  that  the 
proposed  constitutional  reforms  should  be  submitted  for  popular 
approval  and  that  they  should  provide  for  the  free  election  of 
corporations  and  the  preservation  of  the  workers’  right  of  organiza¬ 
tion.  The  question  whether  Dr.  DoUfuss  would  have  been  able  and 
willing  to  negotiate  an  arrangement  with  the  Socialists  on  this  basis 
was  not  put  to  the  proof,  for  at  this  stage  the  Heimwehr  intervened. 

At  a  meeting  m  the  middle  of  December  1933  the  Heimwehr 
leaders  had  announced  their  determination  to  establish  an  Austrian 
brand  of  Fascism  and  to  continue  without  compromise  the  fight 
against  democracy  and  Marxism ;  and  the  prospect  of  an  under¬ 
standing  between  Dr.  DoUfuss  and  their  arch-enemies  the  Social 
Democrats  apparently  caused  them  to  decide  that  the  time  had  come 
for  them  to  take  definite  action.  During  January  1934  there  were 
rumours  that  negotiations  were  in  progress  between  Heimwehr 
leaders  and  Nazis,  and  on  the  29th  January  Prince  Starhemberg 
made  a  speech  outlining  the  terms  on  which  the  Heimwehr  would 
consider  it  possible  to  negotiate  for  a  settlement  of  the  dispute  with 
Germany.  These  terms  included  the  recognition  by  Herr  Hitler,  in 
writing,  of  the  independence  of  Austria  and  also  his  recognition  that 
the  existence  of  the  Heimwehr  as  the  representatives  of  Austrian 
Fascism  made  the  existence  of  an  Austrian  Nazi  Party  superfluous. 
At  the  end  of  January  8,000  Heimwehr  men  were  mobilized  in  the 
Tirol  ^nominaUy  to  avert  disorders  which  were  declared  to  be 
threatened  by  the  Nazis— and  their  leaders  presented  to  the  Governor 
of  the  province  demands  for  the  estabhshment  of  a  semi-military 
admimstration.  After  a  few  days  of  negotiation  certain  of  their 
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demands  were  conceded,  whereupon  similar  steps  were  taken  by  the 
Heimwehr  organizations  in  the  provinces  of  Upper  Austria,  St3nia 
and  Burgenland.  This  campaign  for  the  introduction  of  more 
authoritarian  government  in  the  provinces  was  apparently  designed 
to  exert  pressure  upon  Dr.  DoDfuss  and  to  convince  him  of  the 
desirability  of  ranging  himself  definitely  in  the  Heimwehr  camp. 
Dr.  DoUfuss  visited  Budapest  on  the  7th  and  8th  February,  1934, 
and  on  his  return  to  Vienna  on  the  9th  he  received  the  Heimwehr 
leaders;  but  the  result  of  the  discussions  was  not  made  public. 
Meanwhile  Major  Fey,  who  had  been  appointed  to  the  supreme  con¬ 
trol  of  the  executive  forces  of  the  state  in  the  middle  of  January,^ 
had  been  carrying  out  a  series  of  measures  which  could  hardly  fail  to 
convince  the  Sociafists  that  the  Heimwehr  intended  to  settle  accounts 
with  them  without  further  delay.  During  the  first  eight  days  of 
February^  raids  in  search  of  arms  were  carried  out  on  Socialist 
premises  by  pohce  and  Heimwehr  auxiliaries.  These  raids  were 
reported  to  have  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  large  stores  of  explosives 
and  weapons,  including  machine  guns  and  bombs,®  and  the  Heimwehr 
press  declared  that  a  ‘Bolshevist-Marxist’  plot  had  been  uncovered. 
On  the  10th  February  Major  Fey  deprived  the  Socialist  Mayor  of 
Vienna,  Herr  Seitz,  and  other  municipal  officials  of  their  powers  in 
regard  to  the  maintenance  of  security  and  nominated  the  Police 
President  as  Pubhc  Safety  Commissioner  for  the  city.  On  the  11th 
February  Major  Fey  addressed  a  Heimwehr  parade,  and  he  was 
reported  to  have  said  in  the  course  of  his  speech  that  he  had  made 
certain  during  the  last  two  day^  that  Dr.  DoUfuss  was  with  them, 
and  that  the  process  of  ‘clearing  up  Austria’  would  begin  on  the 
12th  February.  It  was  not  surprising  if  this  speech,  foUowing  on  the 
events  of  the  previous  few  days,  made  the  Socialists  decide  that 

^  See  p.  452,  above. 

^  Tliere  was  a  rumour,  wMcb  was  given  considerable  currency  at  tbe  time, 
that  tbe  signal  for  tbe  attack  on  tbe  Socialists  was  tbe  fall  of  Monsieur  Daladier’s 
Government  in  !France  on  tbe  7tb  February. 

®  It  was  well  known  that  supplies  of  arms  and  munitions  (some  of  them 
brought  back  in  1918  by  soldiers  wbo  bad  served  in  tbe  War,  and  some 
smuggled  into  Vienna  more  recently  )  were  concealed  in  tbe  mumcipal  tenements 
in  Vienna  and  in  other  premises  occupied  by  Sociabsts.  It  bas  been  indicated 
(see  p.  431  n.,  above)  that  tbe  Sociabsts  felt  aggrieved  because  periodical 
searches  for  such  arms  were  carried  out  while  no  attempt  was  made  to  deprive 
tbe  Heimwehr  of  weapons  which  were  no  less  illegally  in  their  possession. 
The  argument  that  tbe  Scbutzbund’s  stock  of  munitions  was  material  evidence 
of  their  intention  to  make  an  armed  rising  was  contested  by  certain  of  tbe 
Sociabst  leaders  such  as  Dr.  Otto  Bauer  and  Dr.  Jubus  Deutsch,  wbo  escaped 
from  the  country  after  the  fighting  was  over.  They  pointed  out  that  if  they 
had  desired  to  overthrow  the  Government  by  force  of  arms  there  was  every 
reason  why  they  should  have  acted  before  February  1934. 
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nothing  but  armed  resistance  could  now  save  them  from  the  fate 
which  had  overtaken  their  comrades  in  Germany. 

On  the  13th  February,  1934,  Socialists  in  Linz  resisted  an  attempt 
of  Heimwehr  auxiliary  police  to  search  their  headquarters  for  arms 
and  the  pobce,  with  military  reinforcements,  finally  took  the  premises 
by  storm  after  hard  fighting.  As  soon  as  the  news  that  fighting  was 
in  progress  reached  Vienna,  the  electric  power  supply  was  cut  off  as 
a  signal  for  a  general  strike,^  and  further  attempts  by  the  police  to 
search  Socialist  premises  for  arms  led  to  active  resistance.  Within 
a  few  hours  a  civil  war  was  in  progress  in  the  working-class  districts 
of  Vieima,  where  the  Sociahsts  barricaded  themselves  into  the 
enormous  blocks  of  flats  which  represented  one  of  the  principal 
achievements  of  the  Social  Democratic  municipality  of  Vienna 
Troops  were  called  out  to  support  the  police  and  the  members  of 
the  Heimwehr  and  other  ‘patriotic’  associations  (such  as  the  Ost- 
markische  Sturmscharen,  the  Freiheitsbund,  and  the  Christhch- 
Deutsche  Tumerbund)  who  were  acting  as  auxiliary  police.  The 
Sociahst  defence  was  finally  broken  down  by  artillery  fire.  The 
fighting  in  Vienna  and  its  outskirts  continued  until  the  morning  of 
the  16th  February;  and  after  the  Socialists  had  been  driven  from 
their  last  stronghold  in  the  industrial  suburb  of  Floridsdorf,  they 
made  another  stand  in  the  open  country  to  the  south  of  the  city. 
Heavy  fighting  was  also  reported  from  Linz  and  from  other  pro¬ 
vincial  centres  such  as  Graz  and  Steyr  during  the  12th-14th  February. 
On  the  15th  many  Socialists  who  had  taken  part  in  the  fighting  in 
Vienna  surrendered  in  response  to  an  offer  of  an  amnesty  to  those 
who  gave  up  their  arms ;  and  by  the  evening  of  that  day  organized 
resistance  had  been  abandoned  practically  everywhere  and  the 
Government  were  able  to  announce  that  order  had  been  restored. 
Occasional  skirmishes  continued  to  occur  during  the  next  few  days, 
but  these  were  not  of  a  serious  nature.  The  official  estimate  of  the 
losses  during  the  fighting  gave  102  killed  and  319  wounded  in  the 
Government  forces  and  193  killed  and  493  wounded  among  the 
Sociahsts ;  but  it  was  generally  beheved  that  the  civihan  losses  had 
in  fact  been  much  heavier  than  was  admitted.^ 

On  the  12th  February  the  Government  issued  a  statement  declaring 
that  the  Socialists  had  been  preparing  for  a  general  strike  and  for 


J.T,  February  the  Socialist  headquarters  had  rephed  to  rumours 

that  the  Hemwehr  were  demanding  the  prohibition  of  the  Social  Democrat 
Fa^  and  the  occupation  of  the  Vienna  aty  Hall  by  announcing  that  any 
such  action  would  be  the  signal  for  a  general  strike. 

7  estimates  had  given  the  number  of  their  dead  as  not  less  than 

1,500  by  the  evemng  of  the  13th  February. 
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active  resistance,  and  aEeging  that  orders  had  beea  issued  to  memhers 
of  the  Schntzhtoid  on  the  11th  Eehrnary  to  he  ready  for  a  revolt  on 
the  13th.  The  Vienna  Rathans,  the  headquarters  of  the  municipality, 
was  occupied  hy  Heimwehr  men  during  the  day,  and  the  Burgo¬ 
master,  Herr  Seitz  (who  had  also  been  the  first  President  of  the 
Austrian  Republic),  was  arrested  together  with  other  Socialist 
poMtical  leaders — among  them.  Dr.  Karl  Renner,  the  ex-Chancellor 
who  had  signed  the  Treaty  of  St.  Germain  on  behalf  of  Austria.  The 
unfurling  of  the  Heimwehr  flag  over  the  Rathaus  marked  the 
achievement  of  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  Heimwehr  policy — the 
ousting  of  the  Socialists  from  the  administration  of  Vienna — and  put 
an  end  to  the  anomalous  situation  which  had  existed  since  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  Austrian  Republic  and  which  had  set  a  "Black’  country¬ 
side  more  or  less  permanently  at  variance  with  a  ‘Red’  capital.^ 
Herr  Schmitz,  a  representative  of  the  right  wing  of  the  Christian 
Social  Party  who  had  been  Minister  for  Social  Welfare  since  Septem¬ 
ber  1933,  was  appomted  a  Special  Commissioner  with  responsibility 
for  conducting  the  Government  of  Vienna.  On  the  eveniag  of  the 
12th  Eebruary  the  Government  prohibited  the  further  existence  of 
the  Social  Democrat  Party,  and  all  Socialist  trade  unions,  societies, 
and  clubs  were  dissolved  during  the  next  few  days.  Martial  law  was 
proclaimed  throughout  the  country  on  the  12th  February ;  by  the 
14th  trials  by  court  martial  were  in  progress ;  and  in  the  course  of 
the  next  ten  days  twenty  persons  were  sentenced  to  death,  though 
only  eight  of  the  sentences  were  actually  carried  out.  On  the  19th 
February  the  Government  announced  that  2,000  Socialists  had  been 
taken  prisoner,  and  arrests  were  still  continuing,  but  a  considerable 
number  of  the  persons  arrested  were  subsequently  set  at  liberty 
without  being  brought  to  trial.^  Both  President  Miklas  and  Hr.  DoU- 

^  The  Socialist  Government  wMob  had  been  responsible  for  drawing  up  the 
Eepuhlican  Constitution  and  wMoh  had  negotiated  the  terms  of  peace  with 
the  Allies  never  had  anything  hut  a  precarious  hold  over  the  country  as  a 
whole ;  and  after  the  formation  of  a  new  Cabinet  in  July  1920  the  Socialists 
ceased  to  control  the  Govemment  of  the  Republic,  though  they  retained 
control  of  the  municipality  of  Viema. 

^  In  October  1934  it  was  reported  that  about  200  Socialists  had  been 
sentenced  to  varying  terms  of  imprisonment,  with  a  maximum  of  twenty 
years,  and  that  about  700  were  in  concentration  camps.  There  were  still  about 
100  awaiting  trial,  and  these  included  many  of  the  political  leaders  of  the  party 
who  had  not  joined  in  the  actual  fighting.  The  fate  of  Herr  Seitz,  the  ex-Mayor 
of  Vienna,  who  was  65  years  old  and  in  bad  health,  aroused  the  special  concern 
of  his  friends  in  other  countries,  and  from  time  to  time  representations  w’ere 
made  to  the  Government  on  his  behalf.  Herr  Seitz  was  transferred  from 
prison  to  hospital  in  August  1934  and  was  released  on  parole  in  the  December 
of  the  same  year. 
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fuss  proclaimed  their  intention  of  exercising  clemency  and  aYoidiag 
anything  in  the  nature  of  retaliation ;  and  it  was  announced  that 
efforts  would  be  made,  by  the  organization  of  relief  and  other  means 
to  conciliate  the  great  majority  of  the  working  class  who  had  had 
no  share  in  the  fighting.  This  official  organization  of  relief,  however 
was  suspect  in  Socialist  quarters,  where  it  was  regarded  merely  as  an 
opportunity  for  exercising  bribery  and  intimidation. 

The  immediate  sequel  to  the  suppression  of  the  Socialists,  so  far 
as  the  internal  politics  of  Austria  were  concerned,  was  an  acceleration 
of  the  process  of  transforming  a  democratic  republic  into  a  Fascist 
state.  No  sooner  was  the  fighting  over  than  the  Heimwehr  were 
pressing  their  demands  upon  the  Chancehor  with  renewed  vigour 
By  the  end  of  February  1934  considerable  progress  had  been  made 
in  the  reorganization  of  the  provincial  Governments  on  authoritarian 
lines ;  but  in  spite  of  this  concession  to  their  views  the  Heimwehr 
continued  to  make  difficulties  for  the  Government,  by  falling  foul  of 
the  other  sections  of  opinion  which  were  represented  in  the  Vater- 
landische  Front.  In  the  middle  of  April  negotiations  between  Dr. 
DoUfuss  and  Prince  Starhemberg  resulted  in  an  agreement  for  the 
reorganization  of  the  Vaterlandische  Front  which  gave  the  Heim- 
wehr  and  other  'patriotic'  associations  a  recognized  place  as  the 
'defence'  subdivision  of  the  Front, ^  and  which  abohshed  pohtical 
parties  as  such.  It  was  arranged  at  the  same  time  that  Prince 
Starhemberg  should  be  given  a  place  in  the  Government,  and  in 
a  reconstitution  of  the  Cabinet  which  took  place  on  the  1st  May  he 
became  Vice-Chancellor  in  place  of  Major  Fey,  who  returned  to  the 
post  of  Minister  for  Public  Security.  In  a  further  reconstruction  of 
the  Cabinet  on  the  11th  July,  1934,  Major  Fey  handed  over  the 
MMstry  for  Security  once  more  to  Dr.  DoUfuss,  but  he  himself 
became  a  Special  Commissioner  in  charge  of  emergency  measures  for 
the  defence  of  the  state,  and  the  total  result  of  the  changes  was  to 
strengthen  rather  than  to  weaken  Heimwehr  influence. 

Meanwhile,  a  draft  of  a  new  Corporative  Constitution  had  been 
submitted  to  the  Chancellor  by  Dr.  Ender  early  in  January  1934; 
during  March  and  April  this  draft  was  discussed  and  revised  by  the 
Cabiaet ;  and  by  the  middle  of  April  the  new  Constitution  was  ready 
for  promulgation.^  It  was  considered  necessary,  however,  that  there 


There  were  two  other  subdivisions,  organized  respectively  on  a  profes¬ 
sional  and  on  a  territorial  basis. 

The  Constitution  of  1920  had  proclaimed  Austria  a  democratic  republic, 
mth  its  right  proceeding  from  the  people,  but  the  preamble  of  the  new 
Constitution  declared  that  ‘in  the  name  of  God  the  Almighty,  from  whom  all 
right  proceeds,  the  Austrian  people  receives  this  Constitution  for  its  Christian 
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should  be  a  final  meeting  of  the  Parliament  whose  activities  had  been 
suspended  thirteen  months  earKer,  in  order  that  the  emergency 
decrees  which  had  been  issued  durhag  the  interval  might  be  approved 
and  the  Government  might  be  empowered  to  put  the  new  Constitu¬ 
tion  into  force.  Negotiations  which  were  conducted  during  the  last 
fortnight  of  April  resulted  in  an  assurance  that  there  would  be  no 
effective  opposition  from  the  Landbund  and  Pan-German  members^ 
of  the  old  Parliament  (the  Social  Democrat  Party  having  been  dis¬ 
solved,  it  was  decided  that  the  Socialist  members  were  not  entitled 
to  attend  the  session),  and  a  meeting  of  the  National  Assembly  was 
summoned  for  the  30th  April,  1934.  In  less  than  three  hours  on 
that  day  the  remnant  of  the  National  Assembly  duly  approved  471 
decrees  which  had  been  issued  since  the  4th  March,  1933,  and  voted 
itself  out  of  existence  at  the  same  time  as  it  authorized  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  put  the  new  Constitution  into  force  as  soon  as  possible. 
The  Constitution  was  promulgated  on  the  same  day,  but  its  provisions 
could  not  be  enacted  until  the  organization  of  the  population  into 

Gtermaii  Federal  State  on  a  corporative  foundation’.  The  legislative  system 
wMch  was  to  take  the  place  of  Parhament  was  to  he  built  up  on  an  underlying 
structure  of  guilds  or  corporations  into  which  all  members  of  trades  and 
professions  were  to  be  organized.  These  professional  corporations  were  to 
elect  70  or  80  members  of  the  Federal  Economic  Council  {Bundeswirtsehaftsmt), 
which  was  to  be  one  of  four  advisory  organs — the  other  three  being  the  Federal 
Council  of  Intellect  {Bundeslcult'urrat)^  consisting  of  30  to  40  representatives 
of  the  Churches,  learning  and  arts;  the  Council  of  Provinces  {Ldndermt), 
consisting  of  the  eight  Provincial  Grovernors  and  the  Burgomaster  of  Vienna 
together  with  nine  Finance  Members ;  and  the  State  Council  {Staatsrat),  con¬ 
sisting  of  40  to  50  citizens  of  special  merit  nominated  by  the  President  with 
the  Chancellor’s  approval.  Selected  representatives  of  these  four  Councils 
would  constitute  the  Federal  Diet  {Bundestag).  Legislation  was  to  be  initiated 
by  the  Government  alone,  and  after  consideration  by  the  appropriate  advisory 
Council  (whose  amendments,  if  any,  the  Government  might,  but  need  not, 
adopt)  it  was  to  be  approved  or  rejected  by  the  Federal  Diet,  Financial 
measures  and  treaties  altering,  or  carrying  the  obligation  to  alter,  laws  would 
go  direct  to  the  Federal  Diet,  and  financial  measures  (including  the  budget), 
but  not  treaties,  could  be  freely  debated  and  amended  by  the  Diet  before 
approval  or  rejection.  In  the  event  of  a  Bill  being  rejected,  provision  was 
made  for  a  popular  referendum,  and  a  new  Bill  or  a  question  of  legislative 
principle  could  also  be  submitted  direct  to  the  people  by  this  means.  The 
Federal  Assembly  (Bundesversammlung),  consisting  of  all  members  of  the  four 
Advisory  Councils,  would  meet  only  in  connexion  with  the  election  of  the 
President  or  in  order  to  perform  certain  stated  functions  such  as  the  authoriza¬ 
tion  of  a  declaration  of  war. 

^  The  twelve  Pan- German  members  of  the  old  Parhament  had  decided  in 
May  1933  to  form  a  working  aUiance  with  the  Nazis.  The  Landbund  and 
Pan-German  parties  were  represented  at  the  meeting  of  the  National  Assembly 
on  the  30th  April  by  two  members  each,  and  the  two  Pan- German  deputies 
spoke  in  opposition  to  the  Government  and  voted  against  the  Bill  giving  the 
Government  fuU  powers  to  enact  the  Constitution. 
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professional  guilds  was  complete,  and  a  transitional  Constitution 
incorporating  about  half  of  the  provisions  of  the  permanent  Constitu¬ 
tion,  was  therefore  drawn  up  and  issued  on  the  19th  June,  I934 
with  efieet  from  the  1st  July.  The  provisions  regarding  the  estabHsh- 
ment  of  advisory  councils  came  into  force  on  the  1st  November,  I934  • 
and  on  the  31st  October  appointments  to  membership  of  the  Councils 
were  made  directly  or  indirectly  by  the  Government.  It  was  es- 
plained  that  the  members  of  the  Economic  Council  and  the  Council 
of  Intellect  would  be  elected  later  on,  when  the  corporative  institu¬ 
tions  were  in  working  order.  The  first  meeting  of  the  State  Council 
was  opened  by  the  Chancellor,  Dr.  Schuschnigg,  on  the  27th  Novem¬ 
ber.  Out  of  the  49  members,  14  belonged  to  the  Heimwehr,  20  were 
Christian  Socials,  and  the  remainder  belonged  to  other  sections  of 
opinion  represented  in  the  Vaterlandische  Front.  The  President  of 
the  State  Council  was  a  Heimwehr  leader. 

The  events  of  February  1934  in  Vienna  were  also  not  without  their 
effect  upon  Austria’s  international  relations.  The  suppression  of  the 
Socialists  and  the  triumph  of  the  Heimwehr  made  a  favourable  im¬ 
pression  upon  Itahan  opinion  and  helped  to  strengthen  the  bond 
between  Austria  and  Italy, ^  but  in  countries  of  a  more  democratic 
complexion  much  of  the  popular  sympathy  which  had  been  accorded 
to  the  DoUfuss  Government  was  alienated  by  the  reports  of  the 
ruthlessness  which  had  been  displayed  by  the  Government  forces 
in  crushing  the  Sociahsts.  At  the  same  time,  disapproval  of  such 
methods  as  the  use  of  artillery  in  street  fighting^  and  a  belief  that  the 
crisis  had  been  provoked  dehberately  by  the  Heimwehr  did  not  blind 
foreign  observers  to  the  fact  that  the  Austrian  Government  would 
no  longer  be  at  the  disadvantage  of  fighting  on  two  fronts  at  once. 
Indeed,  their  manner  of  dealing  with  the  Socialists  appeared  to 

^  It  was  alleged  in  some  quarters  that  tlie  Italian  Government  had  made 
the  destruction  of  the  Socialist  Party  a  condition  of  giving  stronger  support 
to  Aimtria.  Prench  rumours  that  Itahan  troops  were  concentrated  on  the 
Austrian  frontier  in  the  middle  of  February  in  case  the  Austrian  Government 
forces  should  need  help  in  deahng  with  the  Sociahsts  were  denied  in  Eome. 
A  month  after  the  suppression  of  the  Sociahsts,  Dr.  DoUfuss  visited  Eome  for 
the  signature  of  the  Italo -Austro -Hungarian  Pact  of  the  17th  March,  1934 
(see  section  C  (h)  of  this  part  of  the  present  volume).  The  first  of  the  three 
protocols  of  the  17th  March  contained  a  significant  reference  to  ‘respect  for 
the  independence  and  rights  of  every  state*. 

^  In  justihcation  for  the  use  of  hght  artillery  against  the  blocks  of  flats 
which  formed  the  principal  Socialist  strongholds,  it  was  aUeged  that  these 
municipal  tenements  had  practicaUy  been  converted  into  arsenals  by  the 
munitions  stored  in  them,  and  that,  since  the  Sociahsts  could  rake  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  with  machine-gun  fire,  the  use  of  artihery  was  the  only  means  of 
avoiding  a  protracted  struggle  with  heavy  loss  of  hfe  among  the  attacking 
forces. 
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indicate  a  determination  to  pursue  a  given  line  of  policy  to  tke 
end,  regardless  of  the  cost,  ■which  ‘was  a  marked  departure  from 
the  ‘defeatist’  tradition  of  post-war  Austria;  and  in  this  respect  the 
ruthlessness  of  the  Government  might  perhaps  he  regarded  as  justi¬ 
fication  for  additional  confidence  in  their  ability  to  hold  their  own 
against  the  Nazis  and  against  the  German  Government. 

(i)  The  Aijsteiah  Govebnmeht  and  the  National  Socialists, 
Febhijaby-July  1934 

The  suppression  of  the  Socialists  was  followed  by  a  temporary 
relaxation  of  the  tension  between  Austria  and  Germany.  The  Nazis 
saw  in.  the  defeat  of  the  Schutzbund  and  the  dissolution  of  the  Social 
Democrat  Party  an  opportunity  for  making  converts  such  as  seldom 
feU  to  their  lot.  While  the  struggle  with  the  Socialists  was  still  in 
progress  the  Austrian  authorities  were  informed  that  Nazis  had  been 
trying  to  get  into  touch  with  the  Schutzbund  leaders  in  order  to  incite 
them  to  continue  fighting.  Later  on,  they  were  reported  to  be 
contributing  towards  the  rehef  of  the  Socialist  families  which  were 
left  homeless  and  destitute,  with  their  breadwinners  MUed  or  in 
prison,  and  to  be  attempting  to  establish  relations  with  Socialist 
leaders  who  had  escaped  into  Czechoslovakia.  In  concentrating  their 
energies  on  this  line  of  advance  the  Nazis  -virtually  abandoned,  for 
the  time  being,  their  attempt  to  shake  the  moral  of  the  Government 
and  the  population  by  acts  of  sabotage  and  other  minor  outrages. 
In  a  broadcast  from  Munich  on  the  19th  February,  1934,  Herr 
Habicht  proclaimed  an  eight-day  truce  in  the  Nazi  feud  with  the 
Austrian  Government.  He  aimounced  that  the  Austrian  Nazis  had 
been  instructed  to  refrain  from  acts  of  violence  from  the  20th  to 
the  28th  February  and  that  there  would  be  no  anti- Austrian  broad¬ 
casts  during  that  period,  but  that  the  struggle  would  be  resumed  in 
March  unless  the  Austrian  Government  decided  to  give  the  National 
Socialist  Party  full  rights.  Herr  Habicht  also  promised  that  the 
German  Government’s  tax  on  tourists  and  the  difficulties  which  they 
were  putting  in  the  way  of  Austrian  trade  would  be  removed  as  soon 
as  the  Nazis  were  given  a  share  in  the  Government,  and  that  there¬ 
after  German  surplus  capital  would  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  Austrian 
industries.  These  threats  and  promises  failed  to  achieve  their  pur¬ 
pose,  and  the  ‘truce’  expired  on  the  28th  February  without  any 
indication  that  the  Austrian  Government  were  prepared  to  consider 
the  Nazi  ‘peace  terms’.  Nevertheless  the  abstention  of  Nazis  from 
acts  of  violence  continued,  with  a  few  minor  exceptions,  during  March 
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and  April  1934,  with  the  result  that  the  Austrian  Government  felt 
able  to  order  the  release  of  a  considerable  number  of  Nazis  from  the 
prisons  or  concentration  camps  in  which  they  were  confined.  At  the 
beginning  of  May,  however,  Herr  Habicht  resumed  his  broadcast 
attacks  from  Munich,  and  by  the  middle  of  the  month  incidents  on 
the  frontier,  the  interruption  of  'patriotic’  meetings  by  Nazis,  and 
attempts  to  dislocate  hohday  traffic  were  affording  proof  of  a  return 
to  the  old  methods.  By  the  end  of  May  a  new  campaign  of  terror 
was  in  full  swing.  Railways  and  railway  waiting  rooms  were  favourite 
objects  of  attack,  but  attempts  were  also  made  to  blow  up  electricity 
and  power  undertakings  and  public  buildings  as  well  as  private 
houses.  Considerable  material  damage  was  caused,  but  few  people 
were  injured  in  these  outrages.  By  the  second  week  of  June  the 
campaign  had  assumed  such  serious  proportions  that  the  Government 
appealed  to  the  whole  population  to  assist  the  authorities  in  detecting 
the  authors  of  bombing  outrages  and  other  crimes.  There  was  a 
further  extension  of  martial  law  to  permit  of  the  establishment  of 
summary  courts  at  various  centres,  and  local  defence  corps,  known 
as  Ortwehr,  were  organized  to  act  under  the  orders  of  the  regular 
police. 

This  was  the  situation  when,  on  the  14th  and  15th  June,  Herr 
Hitler  paid  an  official  visit  to  Signor  Mussolini  at  Venice  and  discussed 
with  him,  according  to  the  official  communique,  problems  of  general 
pohcy  and  problems  of  more  direct  interest  to  Italy  and  Germany 
'in  a  spirit  of  cordial  collaboration’.  The  questions  dealt  with  were 
naturally  assumed  to  have  included  German  relations  with  Austria, 
and  it  was  semi-officiaUy  announced  on  the  Italian  side  that  Signor 
Mussolini  had  prevailed  upon  Herr  Hitler  to  agree  that  there  should 
be  no  interference  with  Austria’s  independence,  and  that  Germany 
and  Italy  should  collaborate  to  promote  a  speedy  return  to  normal 
political  conditions  in  Austria.  On  the  German  side,  it  was  denied 
that  Herr  Hitler  had  given  any  pledge  to  Signor  Mussolini  regarding 
the  cessation  of  the  Nazi  campaign  in  Austria,  and  this  contention 
was  borne  out  by  the  continuance  of  bomb  outrages  during  the  second 
half  of  June.  In  July,  however,  there  was  a  marked  decrease  in 
Nazi  activity,  and  hopes  that  the  corner  had  been  turned  were 
strengthened  by  reports  that  the  Austrian  Legion  was  at  length  being 
transferred  from  camps  near  the  frontier  to  the  north  of  Bavaria. 
These  hopes  were  destined  not  to  be  fulfilled,  for  the  comparative 
peace  of  the  first  three  weeks  of  July  ushered  in  the  second  of  the 
two  tragic  climaxes  of  the  year  1934:  the  Nazi  Putsch  of  the  25th 
July  and  the  death  of  Dr.  DoUfuss. 
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This  desperate  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Nazis  to  overthrow  the 
Government  appeared  to  be  the  outcome  of  a  number  of  contributory- 
causes.  In  the  first  place,  the  progress  which  Austria  was  now  making 
towards  economic  and  financial  recovery^  left  no  room  for  doubt  that 
the  economic  pressure  which  Germany  had  exerted  by  her  tourist 
tax  and  other  means  had  failed  to  achieve  its  object.  The  Nazis 
realized  that  with  the  improvement  in  the  economic  situation  the 
advantages  which  had  accrued  to  them  so  long  as  distress  and  un¬ 
employment  were  prevalent  would  gradually  disappear;  and  they 
were  also  obliged  to  admit  that  their  hopes  of  a  conversion  en  masse 
of  Socialists  to  National  Socialism  after  the  events  of  February  1934 
had  not  been  fulfilled ;  for,  while  individual  recruits  had  come  over 
from  the  Socialist  ranks,  Nazi  propagandists  had  had  little  success 
in  rousing  the  majority  of  the  Socialists  from  the  apathy  into  which 
they  appeared  to  have  sunk.  Moreover,  the  repercussions  of  the 
‘clean-up’  of  the  30th  June  in  Germany^  were  not  likely  to  help 
forward  the  Nazi  cause  in  Austria.  The  discredit  which  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  'clean-up’  had  cast  upon  the  whole  movement, 
uncertainty  regarding  the  nature  of  the  relations  which  had  existed 
between  the  Austrian  Nazis  in  Munich  and  the  members  of  the 
German  party  against  whom  Herr  Hitler’s  action  had  been  directed, 
and  consequent  doubts  whether  the  support  which  the  Austrian  Nazis 
had  received  co-uld  be  expected  to  continue,  produced  different  effects 
upon  different  members  of  the  party  in  Austria.  WMle  many  of  them 
were  disheartened  and  inclined  to  abandon  the  struggle,  the  more 
desperate  characters  resolved  to  make  a  last  throw  for  power  before 
the  situation  became  even  more  unfavourable.  The  factor  which 
turned  the  scale  was  probably  the  prospect  that  Nazi  activities  in 
Austria  would  be  more  effectively  curbed  in  future  by  the  drastic 
measures  on  which  the  Government  had  just  decided. 

Hitherto,  the  Austrian  Government’s  treatment  of  Nazis  arrested 
on  charges  of  comphcity  in  acts  of  violence  had  been  remarkable  for 
its  leniency,  and  even  in  the  case  of  recent  trials  by  court  martial  no 
Nazis  had  been  condemned  to  death  and  the  sentences  of  imprison¬ 
ment  passed  upon  them  had  been  light  compared  with  those  passed 
on  Sociahsts  who  had  taken  part  in  the  fighting  in  February  1934. 
This  forbearance  towards  the  Nazis  was  presumably  dictated  by  a 
desire  not  to  prejudice  any  chance  of  coming  to  terms  with  them  and 
with  Germany ;  but  critics  of  the  Austrian  Government  believed  that 
the  Nazis  were  merely  encouraged  to  continue  their  campaign  by 

^  See  pp.  425-7,  above. 

^  See  the  present  volume,  pp.  324-5,  above. 
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what  they  regarded  as  a  sign  of  w^eakness,  and  hy  July  I934  the 
Government  had  apparently  come  to  the  same  conclusion.  Widle 
acts  of  violence  attributed  to  Nazis  decreased  in  number  during  the 
first  three  weeks  of  July,  the  Austrian  police  were  aware  that  the 
smuggling  of  explosive  material  across  the  frontier  was  still  going 
onj  and  on  the  12th  July  a  decree  was  issued  making  death  the  only 
penalty  for  using  explosives,  or  even  for  being  in  possession  of 
explosive  materials  after  the  lapse  of  a  short  period  of  grace  duriag 
which  such  materials  might  be  surrendered.  This  decree  convinced 
the  Nazis  that  the  days  of  lenient  treatment  were  over  and  that  the 
authors  of  bomb  outrages  who  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  police  must 
henceforth  expect  a  short  shrift.  Special  apprehension  was  felt 
regarding  the  fate  of  seven  Nazis  whose  trial  by  court  martial  had 
been  appointed  to  begin  in  Vienna  on  the  20th  July.  On  the  19th 
this  trial  was  the  subject  of  a  broadcast  speech  by  Herr  Erauenfeld 
(who  had  escaped  to  Germany  in  May  1934)  in  which  he  declared 
that  the  outcome  of  the  trial  would  decide  the  fate  of  Dr.  DoUfuss 
and  his  system,  since  a  Government  which  dared  to  condemn  these 
Nazi  prisoners  would  be  swept  away  on  a  tide  of  popular  resentment. 
On  the  23rd  July  another  Austrian  refugee,  speaking  from  Munich, 
proclaimed  the  rapid  approach  of  'the  day  of  judgment  for  Herr 
Dollfuss’.  The  seven  Nazis  who  were  tried  in  Vienna  on  the  20th 
July  had  committed  their  offences  before  the  12th  July  and  the 
court  martial  sentenced  two  of  them  to  terms  of  imprisonment,  while 
the  rest  were  remitted  to  an  ordinary  court.  There  were,  however, 
a  number  of  other  Nazis  who  had  been  arrested  in  possession  of 
explosives  since  the  new  decree  came  into  force  and  who  had  there¬ 
fore  incurred  the  death  penalty.  On  the  24th  July  the  decree  was 
apphed  for  the  first  time  against  two  Socialists  who  were  convicted 
of  having  explosives  in  their  possession  and  who  were  condemned 
to  death  for  this  offence.  One  of  the  two  condemned  men  was  hanged 
within  a  few  hours  of  sentence  being  passed,  though  the  other  was 
reprieved.  These  events  formed  the  immediate  background  to  the 
Nazi  Putsch  of  the  25th  July,  1934. 

^  This  smuggling  culminated  in  an  incident  which  caused  something  of  an 
international  sensation.  On  the  22nd  July,  1934,  the  Swiss  authorities  seized 
a  motor-boat  on  Lake  Constance  containing  a  large  consignment  of  explosives 
and  arrested  three  Nazis  who  admitted  their  intention  of  smugghng  the 
material  into  Austrian  territory.  After  the  Putsch  of  the  25th  July,  1934, 
large  stocks  of  mumtions  were  foimd  in  the  premises  of  the  Alpine  Montan- 
gesellschaft  at  Leoben.  This  firm  was  the  most  important  steel  and  iron  com¬ 
pany  in  Austria,  and  in  1924  a  controlling  interest  in  it  had  been  acquired  by 
a  G-erman  firm.  In  1934  practically  all  the  directors  and  higher  ofdcials  were 
Nazis,  as  well  as  a  majority  of  the  workers  employed. 
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(j)  The  Nazi  Putsch  op  the  25th  July,  1934,  ahd  its  Sequel 

At  1  o’clock  on  the  25th  July,  a  band  of  fifteen  Nazis  forced  their 
way  into  the  headquarters  of  the  Austrian  Broadcasting  Company — 
the  ‘Ravag’ — and  by  threatening  an  official  with  a  pistol  compelled 
Hm  to  announce  that  Dr.  DoUfuss  and  his  Cabmet  had  resigned  and 
that  Dr.  Anton  Rinteleni  j^ad  taken  ower  the  Government.  Police 
then  arrived  on  the  scene,  and  after  a  sharp  struggle  the  premises 
were  recaptured  and  the  Nazis  arrested.  Meanwhile,  at  11.45,  a 
session  of  the  Cabinet  which  had  begun  at  the  Chancery  had  been 
interrupted  by  the  news,  which  had  been  received  from  an  apparently 
reliable  informant  and  communicated  to  Major  Fey  a  little  earlier, 
that  a  Nazi  plot  was  to  be  put  into  execution  that  morning  and  that 
the  plotters  were  actually  assembling.^  The  Chancellor  had  then 
broken  up  the  Cabinet  meeting,  and  aU  the  Ministers  save  three — 
Major  Fey,  Herr  Karwinsky,  the  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  Public 
Security,  and  Dr.  DoUfuss  himself— had  left  the  Chancery  and  had 
returned  to  their  respective  offices.  At  the  same  time  the  Ministry 
of  Defence  was  instructed  to  take  suitable  measures  to  prevent  the 
carrying  out  of  the  plot.  The  fact  that  the  object  of  the  plot  was  to 
seize  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  while  they  were  in  session  was  not 
known,  and  a  report  that  the  Nazis  intended  to  attack  the  ChanceUor 
in  another  quarter  of  Vienna  led  to  delay  in  reinforcing  the  guard  at 
the  Chancery.®  When,  at  a  few  minutes  before  1  o’clock,  lorries  con- 

^  Dr.  Eintelen.  had  conducted  the  negotiations  with  the  foreign  creditors 
of  the  Credit-Anstalt  in  1932  and  he  had  also  been  Minister  of  Education  in 
Dr.  DoUfuss’s  Cabinet  from  May  1932  to  May  1933,  when  he  had  resigned  and 
returned  to  Styria,  of  which  province  he  was  Governor.  In  August  1933 
Dr.  DoUfuss  had  appomted  him  as  Austrian  Ambassador  in  Kome,  and  he 
had  arrived  iu  Vienna  from  Eome  just  before  the  PutsoJi.  Dr.  Eintelen’s 
province  of  Styria  was  a  stronghold  of  National  Socialism  (the  local  Heimwehr 
had  joined  the  Nazis  in  April  1933— see  p.  437,  above),  and  he  himself  belonged 
to  the  smaU  group  of  Christian  Socials  who  were  in  favour  of  co-operation 
with  the  Nazis.  It  was  generally  beUeved  that  for  some  years  past  he  had 
cherished  the  ambition  of  becoming  ChanceUor,  and  m  some  quarters  his 
appointment  to  the  Embassy  at  Eome  was  attributed  to  Dr.  DoUfuss  s  desire 
to  dispose  of  a  dangerous  rival.  ,  x,  j. 

®  A  warning  had  already  been  conveyed  to  the  pohce  on  the  24th  July,  but 
rumours  of  plots  were  constantly  reaching  the  authorities  and  little  notice 
was  taken  of  this  information.  It  appeared  that  the  Putsch  had  actually  been 
planned  for  the  24th,  and  that  the  postponement  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
a  meeting  of  the  Cabinet  which  had  been  hxed  for  that  day  was  put  off  untU 
the  25th.  There  was  also  reported  to  have  been  an  abortive  plot  for  an  attack 
on  President  Miklas  on  the  24th.  . 

^  The  causes  of  the  delay  in  despatching  reinforcements  to  the  Chancery 
and  of  the  failure  to  seize  the  plotters  at  their  place  of  assembly  are  set  out 
ia  detail  in  Part  III  of  the  Brown  Book  Beitrage  mr  Vorgeschichte  mid  GeseUehte 
der  Jidirevolte. 
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tainiiig  144  men  in  military  and  police  iiniform  drove  up  to  the 
Chancery,  they  were  taken  for  the  expected  reinforcements,  were 
admitted  without  difficulty,  and  had  overpowered  the  guard  before 
their  identity  was  realized.  The  majority  of  the  Nazis  who  seized 
the  Chancery  were  ex-soldiers  who  had  been  dismissed  from  the  Army 
on  account  of  their  political  views,  but  there  were  nine  policemen 
and  three  soldiers  on  the  active  hst  among  them.  Some  of  the  police¬ 
men  were  familiar  with  the  lay-out  of  the  Chancery,  and  within  a  few 
minutes  the  invaders  had  gained  control  of  the  whole  building. 
Major  Fey  and  Herr  Karwinsky  were  taken  prisoners,  as  well  as  all 
the  officials,  employees  and  visitors  in  the  Chancery.  A  small  band 
of  the  insurgents  came  upon  Dr.  Dollfuss  as  he  was  making  his  way 
towards  a  secret  exit,  and  he  was  shot  down  unresisting.  The 
Chancellor  was  not  killed  outright,  but  he  died  of  his  wounds  a  few 
hours  later.  The  world-wide  horror  which  the  news  of  his  assassina¬ 
tion  aroused  was  intensified  by  the  fact  that  he  was  denied  the 
attendance  of  a  doctor  or  a  priest  and  was  allowed  to  bleed  to  death. 

The  Nazis  who  had  thus  taken  possession  of  the  Chancery  were 
led  by  an  ex-soldier  named  Holzweber,  but  he  and  other  members 
of  the  party  declared  at  their  trial  that  they  were  acting  on  superior 
instructions,  though  they  refused  to  divulge  the  names  of  the  real 
leaders  of  the  plot.  Holzweber  and  his  fellows  seem  not  to  have 
realized  at  fii'st  that  the  escape  of  all  but  three  members  of  the 
Government  meant  that  the  plot  had  failed  (unless,  indeed,  the 
elimination  of  Dr.  Dollfuss  was  its  real  object) ;  and  for  some  hours 
they  waited  for  further  instructions.  The  paralysis  of  the  administra¬ 
tion  on  which  the  plotters  had  reckoned  had  been  averted,  however, 
by  the  breaking-up  of  the  Cabinet  meeting,  which  left  the  majority 
of  the  Ministers  at  liberty  and  in  a  position  to  carry  on  the  functions 
of  government.  Soon  after  1  o’clock  the  Chancery  was  surrounded 
by  detachments  of  soldiers  and  police,  but  they  refrained  from 
launching  an  attack  in  consideration  of  the  fact  that  the  prisoners 
as  well  as  their  captors  would  suffer.  During  the  afternoon,  however, 
the  remaining  members  of  the  Cabinet  assembled  in  the  Ministry  of 
Defence  and  got  into  touch  by  telephone  with  President  Miklas,  who 
asked  Dr.  Schuschnigg,  the  Minister  for  Education,  to  act  tem¬ 
porarily  as  head  of  the  Government  (Prince  Starhemberg,  the  Vice- 
Chancellor,  was  in  Italy ).^  The  Cabinet  decided  that  the  occupants 

^  Prince  Starhemberg  attempted  to  return  to  Vienna  by  air  on  the  25th 
July,  but  the  pilot  of  Ms  aeroplane  insisted  upon  turning  back  owing  to  clouds 
over  the  Alps.^  Prince  Starhemberg  reached  Vienna  early  on  the  26th  and  took 
over  the  functions  of  head  of  the  G-o  vernment  temporarily  from  Dr.  Schuschnigg 
(see  p.  480,  below,  for  Dr.  Schuschnigg’ s  definitive  appointment  as  Chancellor). 
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of  the  Chancery  should  be  summoned  to  surrender  within  a  given 
time  and  that  the  building  should  be  taken  by  storm  if  surrender 
were  refused.  By  5.30,  when  Herr  Neustadter-Stiirmer,  the  Minister 
for  Social  Affairs,  arrived  at  the  Ballhausplatz  with  this  ultimatum, 
the  Nazis  in  the  Chancery  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  nothing 
remained  for  them  to  do  but  to  make  the  best  possible  terms  of 
surrender.  They  prevailed  upon  Major  Fey^  to  act  as  their  inter¬ 
mediary  with  the  Government  forces,  and  it  was  finally  agreed,  with 
Herr  Neustadter-Stiirmer’s  consent,  that  the  Nazis  should  surrender 
the  Chancery  and  should  be  allowed  to  make  their  way  unmolested 
to  the  German  frontier.  This  agreement  was  witnessed  by  the  German 
Minister,  Dr.  Rieth,  who  arrived  in  response  to  a  telephone  call.from 
the  insm'gents  asking  for  his  intervention  on  their  behalf.  It  was, 
however,  stated  officially  that  the  promise  of  a  safe  conduct  had 
been  given  only  on  the  condition  that  there  was  no  loss  of  life ;  and 
when  the  Chancery  was  finally  surrendered  at  7.30  and  Dr.  DoUfuss 
was  found  to  be  dead,^  the  promise  was  rescinded  and  aD.  the  Nazis 
were  taken  prisoners. 

By  the  evening  of  the  25th  July  there  was  no  further  danger  in 
Vienna,  but  the  situation  in  the  provinces  continued  to  be  precarious 
for  some  days.^  It  appears  to  be  an  open  question  whether  the 
broadcast  aimouncement  that  Dr.  Rintelen  had  taken  over  the 
Government  was  intended  as  a  signal  for  a  general  rising  or  not ;  and 
there  was  some  evidence  for  the  view  that  the  Nazis  had  hoped  to 
effect  a  bloodless  coup  by  gaining  control  of  the  Government,  and 

^  The  part  played  by  Major  Fey  in  the  whole  affair  was  somewhat 
mysterious.  He  was  the  first  member  of  the  Government  to  receive  informa¬ 
tion  of  the  plot,  and  as  Special  Commissioner  for  Defence  the  ultimate 
responsibility  for  the  failure  to  take  steps  to  avert  the  catastrophe  rested  with 
Mm.  His  ineffectiveness  during  the  crisis  could  perhaps  be  accounted  for  in 
part  by  the  essentially  military  turn  of  his  mind,  which  made  it  difdcult  for 
Mm  to  tackle  a  problem  that  could  not  be  handled  on  military  lines.  He  was 
apparently  induced  by  threats  to  act  as  intermediary ;  but  Ms  compliance  was 
also  partly  explained  by  the  fact  that  all  the  occupants  of  the  Chancery 
heheved  for  some  time  that  Dr.  Eintelen  had  actually  formed  a  new  Govern¬ 
ment.  This  belief  seems  to  have  been  held  by  Dr.  Dollfuss,  with  whom,  as  he 
lay  dying,  Major  Fey  had  a  brief  interview.  Major  Fey’s  unheroic  rdle  on  the 
25th  July  was  hardly  in  keeping  with  his  earher  reputation  as  the  ‘strong  man  ’ 
of  the  Government.  Herr  Winkler,  the  former  Vice-Chancellor,  who  was 
accused  of  complicity  in  the  plot  but  escaped  to  Czechoslovakia,  retaliated 
by  accusing  Major  Fey  of  having  been  in  negotiation  with  the  Hazis  right  up 
to  the  25th  July. 

^  Dr.  DoUfuss  died  at  about  3.45  p.m.  There  were  conflicting  reports  as  to 
the  exact  stage  at  wMch  the  fact  of  Ms  death  became  known  outside  the 
Chancery. 

®  A  detailed  account  of  the  fighting  in  the  provinces  is  given  in  Part  IV  of 
the  Brown  Book  Beitrdge  zur  YorgescJiicTite  und  GescMcMe  der  Julirevolte. 
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that  the  fighting  which  took  place  in  the  provinces  was  not  part  of 
the  plan.  For  instance,  certain  Nazi  refugees  who  made  their  way 
into  Jugoslavia  were  reported  to  have  said  that  a  general  insurrection 
had  not  been  expected  to  take  place  for  some  months,  and  that  the 
Nazis  in  the  various  provinces  were  taken  by  surprise  and  were  not 
in  touch  with  each  other.  On  the  2oth  July,  however,  the  Nazis 
attempted  to  seize  control  of  most  of  the  towns  in  Styria,  and 
there  was  severe  fighting  in  that  province  during  the  26th.  In  the 
Tirol  the  Police  President  of  Iimsbruck  was  shot  dead  by  a  Nazi 
on  the  morning  of  the  25th  July,  and  this  act  was  beheved  by 
the  authorities  to  have  been  meant  to  initiate  a  rising;  but  the 
Tirolese  police  had  been  put  on  their  guard  by  recent  incidents,  and 
the  prompt  measures  which  they  took  prevented  the  revolt  from 
assuming  serious  proportions  in  the  province.  In  Carinthia  the 
Government  forces  had  difficulty  for  two  or  three  days  in  holding 
their  own,  and  fighting  also  took  place  m  aU  the  other  provinces 
except  Lower  Austria  and  Vorarlberg,  which  remained  undisturbed. 
On  the  28th  July  the  Government  announced  that  the  revolt  had 
practically  been  suppressed,  though  sporadic  fighting  was  still  going 
on  in  isolated  places.  The  Government  losses  during  the  three  days 
2oth-27th  July  were  given  as  78  dead  and  166  wounded.  The  Nazi 
losses  were  believed  to  have  been  much  heavier,  and  in  addition  to 
the  prisoners,  who  were  said  to  number  nearly  1,000  by  the  evening 
of  the  27th  July,  a  large  number  of  refugees  were  known  to  have 
made  their  way  into  Jugoslavia. 

The  news  of  the  Nazi  Putsch  and  of  the  death  of  Ur.  Uollfuss  was 
received  with  consternation  in  other  European  cormtries,  and  during 
the  last  few  days  of  July  the  tension  was  so  acute  as  to  recall 
with  unpleasant  vividness  the  situation  that  had  existed  exactly 
twenty  years  earlier.^  The  fear  that  the  assassination  of  an  Austrian 
statesman  might  have  brought  Europe  again  within  measurable 
distance  of  war  was  strengthened  by  the  action  of  the  Itahan  Govern¬ 
ment  in  moving  troops  up  to  the  Austrian  frontier.  Before  the  Nazi 
Putsch  took  place  there  had  been  signs  that  Italy’s  patience  with 
Germany  on  the  subject  of  her  treatment  of  Austria  was  wearing 
thin,  and  in  the  third  week  of  July  the  semi-official  Qiornale  d’ Italia 
had  contained  strongly  worded  warnings  that  the  Italian  Govern¬ 
ment  were  not  disposed  to  condone  further  breaches  of  the  ‘gentle¬ 
men  s  agreement  ’  which,  according  to  the  Italian  version,  Herr 
Hitler  had  concluded  with  Signor  Mussolini  in  June.  The  shock 

4.1,  ^  twentieth  anniversary  of  the  day  on  which 

tne  Austrian  ultimatum  to  Serbia  expired  and  Serbia  mobilized  her  army. 
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wMcli  the  events  of  the  26th  July  administered  to  Italian  opinion 
was  intensified  by  the  fact  that  Dr.  DoUfuss  had  been  due  in  a  few 
days’  time  to  join  Signor  Mussolini,  who  was  on  holiday  at  Riccione, 
for  further  informal  discussions,  and  that  Erau  DoUfuss  and  her 
children  were  already  at  Riccione  on  a  visit  to  the  Duce’s  family. 
The  personal  friendship  which  had  grown  up  between  Signor  Musso¬ 
lini  and  Dr.  DoUfuss  during  the  past  two  years,  and  the  feeling  that 
Herr  Hitler  had  betrayed  the  trust  which  Signor  Mussolini  had  put 
in  hun,  no  doubt  partly  accounted  for  the  vigorous  reaction  of  the 
Italian  Government  to  the  news  from  Vienna.  Signor  Mussolini 
promptly  despatched  a  telegram  to  Prince  Starhemberg  assuring  him 
that  the  principle  of  the  independence  of  Austria,  which  had  been 
defended  by  Italy  in  the  past,  would  now  be  defended  'still  more 
strenuously’,  and  declaring  that  those  who  were  responsible,  directly 
or  indirectly,  for  the  death  of  Dr.  DoUfuss  had  incurred  the  'moral 
condenmation  of  the  civilized  world’.  During  the  afternoon  of  the 
25th  July  Signor  Mussolini  gave  orders  that  four  army  divisions, 
consisting  mainly  of  artUlery,  which  formed  part  of  the  troops, 
numbering  about  100,000  in  aU,  who  were  engaged  in  trainhag  in  the 
,  mountains  not  far  from  the  Austrian  frontier,  should  be  moved  right 
up  to  the  Brenner  and  the  Carinthian  border.  Official  Italian  com¬ 
ments  on  this  movement  of  troops  laid  stress  on  the  precautionary 
character  of  the  measure,  which  was  intended  'to  guard  against 
eventual  complications’,  and  on  the  improbability  of  further  action 
being  necessary.^  During  the  last  days  of  July  the  Italian  Press 
launched  a  campaign  against  Germany  in  which  the  pent-up  feelings 
of  many  months  were  given  expression,  and  which  appeared  to  mark 
the  end  of  any  pretence  that  the  proceedings  of  Hitler’s  Germany 
met  with  Itahan  approval. 

The  action  of  Italy  in  moving  troops  to  the  frontier  aroused  great 
excitement  in  Jugoslavia,  who  had  already  shown  that  she  con¬ 
sidered  the  establishment  of  close  relations  between  Austria  and  Italy 
to  be  a  threat  to  her  own  security.  In  August  1933  Jugoslav  opinion 
had  been  much  perturbed  at  a  report  that  Signor  Mussolini  and 
Dr.  DoUfuss  had  agreed  during  their  meeting  at  Riccione^  that  there 
should  be  an  armed  Itahan  intervention  in  the  event  of  a  Nazi  Putsch 
in  Austria,  and  the  Jugoslav  Government  had  aimounced  that  if 
Itahan  troops  were  to  advance  into  Austria  Jugoslav  troops  would 
promptly  foUow  suit.  The  Jugoslav  Government  now  made  known 

^  The  troops  were  kept  on  the  frontier  unth  the  middle  of  August,  when 
they  were  removed  after  consultation  between  Signor  Mussolini  and  Prmce 
Starhemberg.  ^  See  p.  447,  above. 
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their  view  that  the  League  of  Nations  alone  was  competent  to  decide 
whether  the  complications  arising  out  of  the  Nazi  Putsch  in  Austria 
called  for  international  action,  and  that  the  intervention  of  a  single 
Power  wmuld  be  an  infringement  of  the  Peace  Treaties  which  might 
have  serious  consequences.  Jugoslavia’s  relations  with  Italy  had 
improved  during  the  last  twelve  months,^  hut  her  relations  with 
Austria  had  been  unsatisfactory,  especially  since  the  Austrian  Press 
at  the  end  of  1933,  had  published  reports  regarding  German-Slovene 
negotiations,  which  were  alleged  to  have  taken  place  in  the  previous 
July,  for  the  transfer  of  Southern  Carinthia  to  Jugoslavia  in  the 
event  of  a  Nazi  victory  in  Austria.  ^  The  Jugoslav  Government  were 
therefore  placed  in  a  difficult  position  by  the  influx  of  refugees  (many 
of  whom  were  Austrian  Slovenes)  which  followed  the  Nazi  defeat  in 
the  provinces.  The  frontier  was  not  closed,  but  the  frontier  guards 
were  strengthened,  and  as  Nazi  fugitives  arrived  in  Jugoslav  territory 
they  were  disarmed  and  conducted  to  concentration  camps  at  a  con¬ 
siderable  distance  from  the  frontier.® 

Jugoslavia’s  reaction  to  what  she  regarded  as  the  provocative 
movement  of  troops  by  Italy  increased  the  perturbation  which  the 
news  of  events  in  Austria  had  caused  m  the  other  states  members  of 
the  Little  Entente  and  in  France.  The  tension  relaxed  somewhat 
when,  after  an  interview  between  the  French  Foreign  Minister  and 
the  Italian  Ambassador  on  the  26th  July,  it  became  known  that  the 
French  Government  agreed  -with  the  Italian  Government  in  tbinkiTig 
that  the  situation  was  fraught  with  the  gravest  possibilities,  while 
the  Italian  Government  did  not  dissent  from  the  French  Government’s 
view  that  if  any  further  action  was  necessary  it  should  be  taken  on 
an  international  basis.  The  message  of  sjmpathy  which  was  des¬ 
patched  by  the  French  Prime  Minister  to  the  Austrian  Government 


on  the  26th  July  declared  that  France  was  ‘firmly  attached  to  the 
maintenance  of  Austrian  independence’,  and  on  the  same  day  the 
British  Foreign  Secretary  announced  in  the  House  of  Commons  at 
Westminster  that  His  Majesty’s  Government  maintained  the  attitude 


^  See  pp.  655-6,  below. 

^  An  attempt  to  blow  up  the  Jugoslav  Consulate  at  Klagenfurt  at  tbe 
beginning  of  January  1934  was  supposed  to  bave  bad  some  connexion  witb 
these  allegations. 

®  These  precautions  did  not  prevent  accusations  that  a  second  Austrian 
Legion  was  bemg  organized  in  Jugoslavia  and  another  Putsch  planned. 
Altogetber,  about  1,800  Kazis  took  refuge  in  Jugoslavia,  where  they  were 
^pported  for  some  months  by  funds  which  were  said  to  come  exclusively 
from  German  sources.  In  the  autumn,  after  the  assassination  of  King  Alexan- 
arrangements  were  made  for  their  transfer  to  Germany,  and  they  sailed 
from  ousak  to  Hamburg  at  the  end  of  ISTovemher  1934. 
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in  respect  to  the  independence  and  integrity  of  Austria  which  was  in 
accordance  with  the  treaties  and  which  had  been  restated  in  the 
Three-Power  declaration  of  February  *  1934.^ 

The  need  for  concerted  action  by  the  Powers  was  ayerted  by  the 
success  of  the  Austrian  Government  in  re-establishing  effective  con¬ 
trol  over  the  country  and  by  the  '  correct  attitude  ’  which  was  adopted 
by  the  German  Government.  The  moral  complicity  of  Germany  in 
the  assassination  of  the  Austrian  Chancellor  was  taken  for  granted 
elsewhere,  for  in  no  quarters  was  it  believed  that  the  German  Govern¬ 
ment  would  not  have  been  able,  if  they  had  had  the  will,  to  put  a  stop 
to  the  active  support  which  the  Austrian  Nazis  were  known  to  receive 
from  Germany  and  to  the  incitements  to  violence  which  appeared 
at  frequent  intervals  in  the  German  Press  and  were  broadcast  from 
German  wireless  stations.  If  evidence  were  needed  of  the  ability  of 
the  German  authorities  to  call  off  the  campaign,  it  had  been  afforded 
by  the  cessation  of  incidents  which  followed  Herr  Habicht’s  an¬ 
nouncement  of  a  Hruce’  on  the  19th  February,  1934.  The  Austrian 
Government,  for  their  part,  believed  that  the  Nazi  plans  which  had 
been  put  into  effect  on  the  25th  July  had  actually  been  drawn  up  in 
Germany,  with  the  coimivance,  at  least,  of  German  Nazi  leaders,  and 
this  view  was  certainly  supported  by  various  circumstances  m  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  Putsch.  For  two  or  three  days  before  the  25th  July 
great  activity  was  observed  in  Munich  among  members  of  the  Kampf- 
ring  and  of  the  Austrian  Legion,  and  lorries  full  of  armed  men  were 
reported  to  have  been  seen  on  their  way  to  the  frontier.  Small  bands 
of  legionaries  actually  crossed  the  frontier  during  the  night  of  the 
25th-26th  July ;  but  these  invaders  were  driven  back  by  the  Austrian 
guards,  and  the  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Legion  who  had  been 
mobilized  seem  to  have  been  disarmed  by  the  Reich  authorities  and 
forced  to  return  to  their  camps  as  soon  as  it  was  clear  that  the  Putsch 
had  failed.  On  the  26th  July  a  German  national  who  was  arrested  by 
Austrian  customs  officials  was  found  to  be  carrying  two  documents 
m  cipher,  one  of  which  contained  detailed  instructions  regarding  the 
action  which  was  to  be  taken  by  the  Austrian  Nazis  as  soon  as 
Dr.  DoUfuss’s  retirement  in  favour  of  Dr.  Rintelen  was  made  known, 
while  the  other  contained  a  list  of  cipher  words  which  was  headed 
by  words  denoting  the  death  or  capture  of  Dr.  Dollfuss.  During  the 
afternoon  of  the  25th  July  German  newspapers  rejoiced  over  the 
triumph  of  the  Nazi  cause  and  the  downfall  of  Dr.  Dollfuss,  and  in 
the  evening  the  official  news  agency,  the  Deutsche  Nachrichtenburo, 
issued  a  statement,  said  to  be  based  on  ^official  and  private  reports 
^  See  pp.  454-5,  above. 
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from  Austria',  in  wtdcli  the  Putsch  was  described  as  the  successful 
revolt  of  the  whole  people  of  Austria  against  the  regime  of  Dr.  Doll- 
fuss.  This  despatch  was  hastily  withdrawn  half  an  hour  later  when 
the  failure  of  the  Putsch  became  known,  and  was  not  published.^ 
The  incident  of  Dr.  Rieth's  confirming  the  agreement  for  the  free 
passage  of  the  insurgents  to  the  German  frontier  was  also  held  to 
support  the  theory  that  the  German  Government  were  a  party  to 
the  plot,  since  it  was  argued  that  no  Minister  would  have  acted  in 
such  a  manner  unless  he  had  felt  assured  of  his  Government’s 
approval. 

Whatever  the  truth  may  be  as  to  the  connivance  of  the  German 
authorities  in  the  plans  for  the  Putsch,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
they  would  have  been  ready  to  turn  a  fait  accompli  to  account ;  but 
there  was  no  doubt  at  all  of  their  anxiety  to  prove  their  innocence 
when  once  it  had  become  clear  that  the  plot  had  failed.  Herr  Hitler 
was  perhaps  assisted  in  his  decision  to  adopt  a  strictly  correct 
attitude,  at  the  cost  of  appearing  to  betray  a  section  of  his  supporters, 
by  Signor  Mussolini’s  prompt  order  for  the  movement  of  Italian 
troops  to  the  frontier ;  for  if  it  had  seemed  comparatively  safe  to  defy 
the  Powers  when  they  were  confining  themselves  to  making  repre¬ 
sentations  through  diplomatic  chaimels,  it  was  quite  another  matter 
to  precipitate  the  war  which  was  hkely  to  be  the  outcome  of  armed 
intervention  by  Italy  in  Austria.  At  all  events,  no  attempt  was  made 
on  the  German  side  of  the  frontier  to  profit  from  the  disturbances 
which  continued  in  the  Austrian  provinces  for  two  or  three  days 
after  the  Vienna  Putsch  had  faded ;  and  the  German  Government, 
immediately  and  ostentatiously,  took  all  the  steps  proper  to  the 
Government  of  a  neighbouring  country  on  such  an  occasion.  The 
Bavarian-Austrian  frontier  was  closed  on  the  25th  July,  and  Nazi 
fugitives  were  refused  admission  into  German  territory;  telegrams 
of  condolence,  couched  in  scrupulously  correct  terms,  were  despatched 
to  Vienna  by  President  Hindenburg  and  Herr  Hitler ;  Herr  Habicht 

July  the  Deutsche  Nachrichtenhuro  had  sent  out  a  message 
ioreshadowing  a  ‘Communist’  rising  in  Austria.  The  Austrian  Government 
mcluded  among  the  exhibits  which  they  attached  to  their  official  account  of 
the  revolt  in  proof  of  German  complicity  a  reproduction  of  a  coUection  of 
photographs  issued  to  the  German  Press  by  a  photographic  agency  which 
g>peared  to  bear  the  date  of  the  22nd  July.  The  fact  that  the  captions  under 
the  photographs  of  Dr.  Pintelen,  Dr.  DoUfuss  and  Major  Pey  described  the 
mst  as  n^otiating  for  the  formation  of  a  Government,  the  second  as  dead  from 
ins  wounds,  and  the  third  as  a  prisoner,  was  taken  as  proof  that  the  full  details 
01  the  plot  were  known  beforehand  in  Berlin.  A  more  credible  explanation 
would  appear  to  be  that  the  date  of  the  22nd  J uly  was  inserted  by  mistake 
for  the  25th. 
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was  dismissed  from  Ms  post  as  Inspector  for  Austria — ^nominaUy  on 
the  ground  that  he  had  not  exercised  adequate  supervision  over  the 
reports  regarding  the  revolt  which  were  disseminated  from  Munich ; 
and  Dr.  Rieth  was  recalled  from  Vienna  because  he  had  given  Ms 
assent  to  the  negotiation  of  the  safe  conduct  for  the  withdrawal  of 
the  insurgents  into  Germany  without  consulting  his  Government. 

The  recall  of  Dr.  Rieth  was  followed  immediately  by  the  nomina¬ 
tion  of  Herr  von  Papen  to  take  his  place  in  Vienna,  This  appoint¬ 
ment  had  the  advantage,  from  the  German  Government’s  point  of 
view,  of  providing  a  solution  for  the  difficult  problem  of  Herr  von 
Papen’s  future  status  (a  problem  which  had  become  acute  since  the 
'clean-up’  of  the  30th  June  in  Germany) ;  but  this  motive  was  dis¬ 
guised  under  the  colour  of  a  conciliatory  gesture  towards  Austria. 
In  the  letter  which  Herr  Hitler  addressed  to  Herr  von  Papen  on  the 
27th  July  he  pointed  out  that  'the  attack  on  the  Austrian  Federal 
Chancellor,  which  the  Reich  Government  must  sharply  condemn  and 
regret’,  had  'aggravated  the  already  unstable  political  situation  of 
Europe’.  It  was  Herr  Hitler’s  'wish  to  contribute  to  a  relaxation 
of  the  tension  of  the  general  situation,  and  particularly  to  see  the 
relations  with  the  German-Austrian  state  .  .  .  led  once  more  into 
normal  and  friendly  paths’.  He  had  therefore  obtained  President 
von  Hindenbuxg’s  consent  to  the  proposal  that  Herr  von  Papen 
should  retire  from  the  Cabinet  of  the  Reich  and  'should  be  appointed 
for  a  limited  tune  to  a  special  mission  as  German  Minister  in  Vienna’ 
— ^ia  wMch  position  he  would  be  directly  responsible  to  Herr  Hitler 
himself. 

If  Herr  Hitler  expected  the  Austrian  Government  to  accept 
promptly  and  with  gratitude  the  ohve  branch  wMch  he  thus  held 
out,  he  was  disappointed.  It  was  noted,  in  Austria  and  elsewhere, 
that  it  was  hardly  in  accordance  with  diplomatic  usage  for  the 
appointment  of  an  Ambassador  or  Minister  to  be  announced  before 
the  Government  to  which  he  was  to  be  accredited  had  signified  their 
willingness  to  accept  him ;  and  it  was  also  pointed  out  that  if  Herr 
von  Papen’s  post  was  to  be  that  of  a  special  envoy  directly  responsible 
to  Herr  Hitler,  it  would  bear  more  resemblance  to  the  position  of 
a  Nazi  Commissioner  in  one  of  the  Lander  of  the  Reich  than  to  that 
of  a  diplomatic  representative  in  a  foreign  country.  In  the  Reich 
Government’s  request  for  the  Austrian  Government’s  agrement  of  the 
appointment,  wMch  was  made  on  the  27th  July,  Herr  von  Papen 
was  referred  to  not  as  a  special  envoy  but  as  a  Minister  Plenipoten¬ 
tiary,  and  the  Austrian  Government  accepted  his  appointment  in 
that  capacity  on  the  7th  August.  To  have  refused  the  agrement  would 
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have  been  an  act  almost  without  precedent;  but  in  the  interval 
between  the  27th  July  and  the  7th  August  there  were  rumours  that 
the  Austrian  Government  were  insisting,  as  a  condition  of  their 
acceptance  of  Herr  von  Papen’s  appointment,  that  the  German 
Government  should  prove  the  sincerity  of  their  desire  for  better 
relations  by  taking  steps  to  disband  the  Austrian  Legion,  to  break 
up  the  Austrian  Nazi  organization  in  Munich,  and  to  exercise  a 
stricter  censorship  over  the  references  to  Austrian  affairs  in  the 
German  Press  and  in  broadcast  speeches.  It  was  denied  officially 
that  any  conditions  were  actually  attached  to  the  gi^ant  of  the 
agremeniy  but  the  Austrian  Government  appear  to  have  postponed 
their  final  decision  on  the  matter  until  they  had  a  reasonable  assur¬ 
ance  that  their  demands  would  be  substantially  fulfilled.  Within 
a  few  days  reports  were  received  to  the  effect  that  the  Austrian 
Legion  was  being  disarmed  and  disbanded  and  its  camps  broken  up,i 
while  the  Austrian  National  Socialist  Party  Executive  in  Munich 
announced  on  the  9th  August  that  orders  had  been  given  for  its 
dissolution.  The  Austrian  Government’s  attitude  in  regard  to  Herr 
von  Papen’s  appointment  was  defined  in  a  broadcast  speech  on  the 
10th  August  by  the  official  in  charge  of  propaganda,  Herr  Adam, 
who  explained  that  the  agrement  had  been  granted  in  order  to  avoid 
any  appearance  of  reluctance  to  come  to  an  understanding,  but  that 
the  success  of  Herr  von  Papen’s  mission  would  depend  on  the  fulfil¬ 
ment  of  the  demand  that  Germany  should  respect  Austria’s  inde¬ 
pendence  and  should  refrain  from  interference  in  her  internal  affairs. 
Herr  von  Papen  arrived  in  Vienna  on  the  15th  August,  1934,  and 
presented  his  credentials  on  the  16th;  but  he  then  returned  to  Ger¬ 
many  for  a  holiday,  and  it  was  not  until  the  3rd  October  that  he 
reappeared  in  Vienna.  This  long  interval  between  his  appointment 
and  his  arrival  to  take  up  his  duties  naturally  detracted  from  the 
importance  with  which  his  mission  had  been  invested. 

During  the  months  of  August  and  September  the  new  Austrian 
Government  were  engaged  in  the  task  of  hquidating  the  consequences 
of  the  Nazi  Putsch  and  consohdating  their  position.  On  the  29th  July 
President  Miklas  had  asked  Dr.  Schuschnigg  to  form  a  Government ; 
and  it  was  to  the  credit  of  Prince  Starhemberg  that  he  should  have 
acquiesced  in  this  arrangement  without  difficulty — ^in  spite,  it  was 
said,  of  pressure  from  his  followers,  who  had  borne  the  brunt  of  the 
fighting  in  the  provinces  and  felt  that  they  were  entitled  for  that 

^  It  was  reported  in  October  1934,  however,  that  the  Austrian  Legion  had 
not  actually  been  disbanded  but  that  its  members  had  been  redistributed  in 
camps  further  away  from  the  Austrian  frontier. 
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had  been  feared  over  the  peasant  population.  One  of  the  most 
striking  features  of  the  Putsch  was  the  absence  of  effective  leadership 
which  might  have  taken  advantage  of  the  chaotic  situation  that 
existed  for  a  few  hours  after  the  capture  of  the  Chancery,  when  the 
public  was  in  complete  uncertainty  as  to  who  was  in  control  of  the 
Government,  while  the  conspirators’  agents  were  in  possession  of 
valuable  hostages  in  the  persons  of  the  Chancellor  and  two  other 
Cabinet  Ministers.  The  ineptness  and  lack  of  resolution  which  were 
thus  displayed  appeared  difiBcult  to  reconcile  with  the  supposition 
that  the  plot  had  been  prepared  beforehand  in  Germany,  except  on 
the  hypothesis  that  the  Nazis  who  attacked  the  Chancery  and  the 
'Ravag’  building  were  induced — ^perhaps  by  fear  of  betrayal — ^to  act 
in  advance  of  the  appointed  time.^  The  leaders  of  the  Putsch,  who¬ 
ever  they  were,  seem  to  have  abandoned  hope  as  soon  as  it  became 
evident  that  the  plan  to  seize  the  Cabinet  as  a  whole  had  failed,  and 
to  have  escaped  out  of  the  coxmtry,  leaving  the  Nazis  who  had 
actually  carried  out  the  attacks  to  pay  the  penalty. 

There  were  various  rumours  concerning  the  identity  of  the  real 
leaders;^  but  the  authorities  appear  to  have  had  little  definite  in¬ 
formation  on  which  to  act.  Two  high  police  officials  were  arrested 
and  charged  with  high  treason,  and  the  Police  President  of  Vienna 
was  dismissed  from  his  post.  A  high  official  in  the  Public  Security 
Department  at  the  Chancery  was  also  arrested  at  the  beginning  of 
October  on  the  charge  of  having  kept  the  Austrian  Nazi  headquarters 
in  Germany  informed  in  regard  to  police  measures  against  the  Nazis. 
The  only  other  prominent  person  who  was  arrested  in  connexion  with 
the  coup  was  Dr.  Rintelen.  The  fact  that  he  had  been  designated  as 
Chancellor  in  the  announcement  which  was  broadcast,  under  Nazi 
compulsion,  at  1  p.m.  on  the  25th  July,  naturally  cast  suspicion  upon 
him,  and  he  was  placed  under  detention  during  the  afternoon. 
A  search  of  his  rooms  was  reported  to  have  led  to  the  discovery  of 
a  list  of  Cabinet  Ministers  headed  by  himself  as  Chancellor.  Public 

^  This  hypothesis  would  appear  to  be  supported  by  the  facts  that  the 
Austrian  Legion  did  not  attempt  to  cross  the  frontier  until  the  night  of  the 
25th  July,  and  that  a  courier  carrying  documents  relatmg  to  the  plot  was 
arrested  at  the  frontier  on  the  26th  (see  p.  477,  above).  On  the  other  hand, 
there  was  some  evidence  (see  p.  471,  n.,  above)  that  the  execution  of  the  plot 
had  been  planned  for  the  24th  July. 

^  A  barrister  named  Dr.  Otto  Wachter,  who  had  frequently  undertaken  the 
defence  of  N^azis  who  had  been  put  on  their  trial  for  crimes  of  violence  and 
other  offences,  was  believed  to  have  played  a  leading  part.  Dr.  Wachter  was 
said  to  have  returned  from  Munich  to  Vienna  a  few  days  before  the  Putsch 
and  to  have  disappeared  on  the  26th  July.  During  the  trial  of  Dr.  Eintelen 
in  March  1935,  a  certain  Herr  Weydenhammer  was  mentioned  as  a  ring¬ 
leader. 
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belief  in  Ms  complicity  was  strengthened  by  an  attempt  wMch  he 
made  to  commit  suicide  after  his  arrest ;  but  he  himself  consistently 
protested  Ms  innocence.  The  state  of  Ms  health  made  it  impossible 
to  bring  him  to  trial  for  some  months,  but  in  March  1935  he  was 
convicted  of  complicity  in  high  treason  and  was  sentenced  to  im¬ 
prisonment  for  life. 

The  principal  actors  who  had  taken  part  in  the  scenes  at  the 
Chancery  and  at  the  'Ravag’  building  were  tried  by  court  martial 
within  a  few  days  of  the  Putsch,  The  ex-soldiers  Holzweber,  who 
led  the  party  that  invaded  the  Chancery,  and  Planetta,  who  fired 
the  shots  that  wounded  Dr.  Dollfuss,  were  condemned  to  death  and 
were  executed  on  the  31st  July,  and  death  sentences  were  also  passed 
on  the  leader  of  the  attack  at  the  'Ravag’  building  and  on  a  small 
number  of  policemen  and  soldiers  who  were  convicted  of  having 
taken  part  in  the  Putsch.  Sentences  of  life  imprisonment  were  passed 
on  certain  other  insurgents  who  had  played  a  prominent  part,  but 
the  great  majority  of  the  Nazi  prisoners  were  sentenced  to  short 
terms  of  imprisonment  or  were  detained  in  concentration  camps 
without  being  brought  to  trial.  Atogether  about  5,600  persons  were 
said  to  have  been  arrested  in  consequence  of  the  Nazi  Putsch,  but 
many  of  these  were  released  subsequently  without  trial.  The  sen¬ 
tences  were  certainly  not  more  severe  than  those  which  had  been 
passed  on  Socialists  who  had  taken  part  in  the  civil  war  in  February 
1934,  but  they  could  hardly  be  criticized  on  the  ground  of  undue 
leniency,  and  in  tMs  respect  the  Nazi  Putsch  might  be  expected  to 
contribute  towards  the  conciliation  of  the  Socialists,  who  could  no 
longer  accuse  the  Government  of  discrimination  in  favour  of  the 
Nazis.  Nevertheless,  up  to  the  end  of  the  year  1934,  there  appeared 
to  be  small  prospect  that  the  Socialists  would  abandon  their  passive 
opposition  and  co-operate  with  the  supporters  of  the  Government  to 
form  a  single  'Patriotic  Front’  against  the  Nazis.  Dr.  Schuschnigg’s 
Government  repeatedly  expressed  a  desire  for  a  reconciliation  with 
the  working  class  without  taking  any  very  effective  steps  to  bring 
it  about — an  inconsequence  wMch  was  attributed  in  some  quarters 
to  the  influence  of  Prince  Starhemberg.  By  the  autumn  of  1934  there 
were  signs  that  the  Socialists  had  recovered  from  the  apathy  and 
lack  of  interest  in  political  matters  wMch  had  been  the  immediate 
result  of  the  events  of  February  1934,  and  that  party  activities  were 
going  on  'underground’.  The  authorities  also  beheved  that  large 
quantities  of  propaganda  material  and  of  arms  were  still  being 
smuggled  into  the  country  for  Socialist  use.  Early  in  November  1934 
a  number  of  Socialists  were  arrested,  and  there  were  further  searches 
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for  arms  as  the  result  of  reports  that  an  outbreak  was  being  planned 
to  take  place  on  the  12th  November  (the  anniversary  of  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  Republic).  Streets  were  closed  in  Vienna  on  that  day  as 
a  precaution  against  Socialist  demonstrations,  but  no  disturbances 
took  place.  In  December  nearly  100  Socialists  as  well  as  about  40 
Nazis  benefited  from  a  Christmas  amnesty  and  were  released  from 
detention,  and  it  was  announced  that  legal  proceedings  which  were 
pending  against  about  1,000  Socialists  who  had  been  imphcated  in 
the  February  fighting  would  be  abandoned. 

In  the  international  field  Dr.  Schuschnigg  could  count  on  the 
continuance  of  the  support  which  had  been  accorded  to  his  prede¬ 
cessor.  Before  the  end  of  August  the  Governments  of  France,  Great 
Britain  and  Italy  had  agreed  to  a  proposal  that  the  militia  force  of 
8,000  men  which  had  been  sanctioned  in  August  1933  should  remain 
in  existence  for  another  year,  and  that,  in  addition,  a  permanent 
auxiliary  police  force  should  be  established  which  would  absorb  part 
of  the  existing  semi-military  formations  which  had  been  acting  as 
auxiliary  police.  The  maximum  strength  of  the  three  principal 
'patriotic’  associations — ^the  Heimwehr,  the  Sturmscharen  and  the 
Christhch-Deutsche  Turner — ^was  estimated  at  80,000.  The  majority 
of  the  members  of  these  associations  would  remain  as  a  reserve  which 
could  be  called  upon  in  an  emergency.  During  September  1934  there 
were  discussions  at  Geneva,  on  the  fringe  of  the  League  Assembly, 
in  regard  to  the  desirability  of  taking  further  steps  to  reinforce  the 
independent  status  of  Austria.  A  renewal  of  the  suggestion  for  a 
pact  of  guarantee  between  France,  Great  Britain  and  Italy  again 
encountered  British  opposition,  and  a  supplementary  proposal  from 
Italy  that  she  should  be  given  a  mandate  to  act  on  behalf  of  the 
three  Powers  helped  to  make  the  idea  of  such  a  pact  unacceptable 
to  the  members  of  the  Little  Entente.^  The  Little  Entente  States 
were  also  unfavourable  to  a  suggestion  that  Austria’s  independence 
might  be  guaranteed  by  her  neighbours,  since  this  would  involve  the 
co-operation  of  Hungary.  Another  idea  which  was  canvassed  was 
that  a  pact  of  guarantee  might  be  signed  by  aU  the  European  members 
of  the  League.  The  statesmen  who  took  part  in  the  conversations 
at  Geneva  finally  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  time  was  not  yet 
ripe  for  the  adoption  of  any  of  the  proposals  which  had  been  dis¬ 
cussed,  and  it  was  resolved  that  the  question  of  guaranteeing  Austrian 

^  The  relations  between  Italy  and  Jugoslavia  were  more  unfriendly  than 
usual  at  this  period,  in  consequence  of  Jugoslavia’s  reaction  to  the  movement 
of  Italian  troops  on  the  25th  July,  1934,  since  when  the  Press  of  the  two 
countries  had  been  exchanging  abuse  of  a  specially  violent  nature  (see  pp.  556-8, 
below). 
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independeiice  should  form  one  of  the  topics  for  examination  during 
the  forthcoming  visit  of  the  French  Foreign  Minister  to  Rome.^ 
In  the  meantime,  it  was  decided  that  the  three  Powers  which  had 
signed  the  declaration  of  the  17th  February,  1934,^  might  usefully 
reaffirm  the  policy  which  that  declaration  had  announced.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  on  the  27th  September,  1934,  the  following  statement  was 
issued  on  behalf  of  the  three  Governments  concerned : 

After  having  proceeded  to  a  fresh  examination  of  the  Austrian 
situation,  the  representatives  of  France,  the  United  Kingdom  and 
Italy  have  agreed,  in  the  name  of  theic  Governments,  to  recognize  that 
the  declaration  of  the  17th  February  regarding  the  necessity  of  main¬ 
taining  the  independence  and  integrity  of  Austria  in  accordance  with 
the  Treaties  in  force  retains  its  full  efect  and  will  continue  to  inspire 
their  common  poHcy. 

In  the  speech  which  Dr.  Scliuschnigg  made  before  the  Assembly 
of  the  League  on  the  12th  September,  1934,  he  laid  stress  on  the 
importance  of  maintaining  Austria  in  her  existing  condition  of  inde¬ 
pendence  in  her  own  interests  and  in  the  interests  of  European  peace, 
and  proclaimed  his  intention  of  defending  his  country’s  integrity. 
A  speech  in  the  same  vein  was  made  by  the  Austrian  Foreign 
Minister  on  the  14th  September.  These  statements  on  the  subject 
of  Austrian  independence  reflected  the  Austrian  Government’s 
anxiety  not  to  alienate  the  Powers  on  whose  support — economic  as 
weU  as  moral — ^they  believed  that  they  could  count  so  long  as  Austria 
continued  to  resist  German  efforts  to  'assimilate’  her.  At  the  same 
time  the  Austrian  Government  could  hardly  be  blamed  if  they  felt 
some  doubt  whether  the  Powers  would  be  able  or  willing  to  guarantee 
that  Austria  would  enjoy  a  degree  of  security  and  prosperity  which 
would  justify  her  in  abandoning  any  idea  of  union  with  Germany  in 
perpetuity.  Various  alternatives  to  the  Anschluss  as  a  solution  for 
the  Austrian  problem  had  been  canvassed  for  many  years  with  little 
or  no  practical  result,  and  there  still  appeared  to  be  small  prospect 
that  any  scheme  which  would  ensure  permanent  stability  and  pros¬ 
perity  for  Austria  in  a  wider  framework  would  be  put  into  force  in 
the  near  future.  Pending  the  adoption  of  a  lasting  solution,  there 
were  obvious  advantages  in  relieving  the  pressure  upon  Austria  by 
coming  to  an  understanding  with  Germany,  and  Dr.  Schuschnigg 

^  See  the  present  volume,  section  D  (ii)  of  this  part,  for  the  circumstances 
in  which  this  visit  was  arranged  and  for  its  postponement  in  consequence  of 
Monsieur  Barthou’s  assassination.  The  results  of  the  visit  to  Borne  which 
was  paid  by  Monsieur  Barthou’s  successor  in  January  1935,  including  the  pact 
relating  to  Austria,  will  he  dealt  with  in  another  volume. 

^  See  pp.  454-5,  above. 
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was  only  following  tlie  precedent  wMcIi  had  been  set  by  Dr.  Dollfoss 
in  entering  into  negotiations  with  the  Nazis  with  this  end  in  view. 
In  the  autumn  of  1934  there  was  a  better  prospect  for  the  success 
of  such  negotiations  than  there  had  been  in  the  preceding  year 
because  active  interference  by  Germany  in  Austrian  affairs  had 
practically  ceased  after  the  25th  July.  The  international  repercus¬ 
sions  of  the  Nazi  Putsch  combined  with  the  imminence  of  the  plebis¬ 
cite  in  the  Saar  Basin — and  the  consequent  concentration  of  German 
attention  on  that  region — to  give  Austria  a  breathing-space ;  but  the 
probability  that  the  assimilation  of  Austria  would  resume  its  place 
in  the  forefront  of  the  Nazi  programme  as  soon  as  the  question  of  the 
Saar  was  settled  indicated  the  desirability  of  turning  the  interval 
of  freedom  from  pressure  to  good  account. 

The  Austrian  Government  did  not  conceal  their  suspicion  that  the 
apparent  change  in  German  policy  towards  Austria  which  had  fol¬ 
lowed  the  failure  of  the  Nazi  Putsch  did  not  arise  from  any  change 
of  heart/  and  it  was  not  without  significance  that  the  arrival  of 
Herr  von  Papen  on  the  3rd  October,  1934,  to  enter  upon  his  duties 
as  Minister  Plenipotentiary  in  Vienna  should  have  coincided  with  the 
publication  of  the  official  account  of  Nazi  activities  in  Austria  before 
the  Putsch,  of  the  Putsch  itself  and  of  the  evidence  upon  which  the 
Austrian  Government  based  their  accusation  of  German  complicity.  ^ 
Nevertheless,  even  before  Herr  von  Papen’s  arrival,  negotiations  had 
been  going  on  between  the  Government  and  Nazi  representatives 
regarding  the  possibility  of  the  admission  of  the  Nazis  into  the 
Vaterlandische  Eront,  and  these  negotiations  continued  throughout 
October.  The  Nazis  were  reported  to  have  demanded  as  a  condition 
of  their  co-operation  that  they  should  receive  an  adequate  number 
of  seats  in  the  new  legislative  institutions  which  were  being  created  / 
that  the  'persecution’  of  former  state  employees  who  were  Nazis 
should  cease ;  that  there  should  be  an  amnesty  for  Nazis  sentenced 
in  connexion  with  the  Putsch ;  and  that  the  refugees  in  Jugoslavia — 
and  perhaps  even  those  in  Germany — should  be  allowed  to  return. 
If  these  terms  were  granted  they  were  said  to  have  promised  that 
propaganda  would  cease  and  that  Austria  would  receive  favourable 


/For  instance,  Dr.  Schnschrdgg  told  the  correspondent  of  The  Times  in 
September  1934  that  while  it  was  true  that  Nazi  outrages  and  broadcast 
attacks  had  ceased  since  the  end  of  July,  the  Government  were  watching  to  see 
whether  the  Austrian  Legion  had  really  been  disbanded  or  merely  distributed 
among  other  units,  and  whether  the  organizing  centre  at  Munich  had  really 
been  abolished  or  had  only  changed  its  quarters. 

®  Beitrdge  zur  YorgeschicMe  und  GescMchte  der  Julirevolte. 

®  See  footnote  on  pp.  464-5,  above. 
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economic  treatment  from  Germany.  The  primary  condition  imposed 
by  the  Government  was  the  unqualified  adherence  of  the  Nazis  to 
the  principle  of  Austrian  independence.  Negotiations  on  these  bases 
do  not  appear  to  have  made  much  progress,  and  indeed  in  the  middle 
of  November  Dr.  Schuschnigg  denied  that  there  had  been  anythhag 
ia  the  nature  of  formal  negotiations  and  explained  that  conversations 
had  taken  place  merely  because  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  refuse 
to  receive  people  who  wished  to  talk  to  him.  Meanwhile  Herr  vorf 
Papen  had  been  endeavouring  to  promote  a  reconciliation  between 
Austria  and  Germany  through  the  normal  diplomatic  channels,  and 
though  the  concrete  results  of  his  efforts  were  not  imposing,  the 
Austrian  Government  did  not  reject  his  advances.  The  Austrian 
Press  was  apparently  warned  to  refrain  from  attacks  on  Germany, 
and  at  the  beginning  of  December  permission  was  given  for  the 
reopening  of  167  branches  of  the  Deutsche  Turnerbund — a  German 
Gymnastic  Association  whose  activities  had  been  prohibited  after  the 
Nazi  Putsch,  A  week  later  it  was  reported  that  more  than  half  of 
the  Nazis  who  had  been  interned  in  the  largest  Austrian  concentra¬ 
tion  camp  had  been  released.  Simultaneously,  Herr  von  Papen 
aimounced  a  German  concession  by  which  subjects  of  the  Reich  might 
visit  relatives  in  Austria  without  paying  the  special  fee  for  a  pass¬ 
port  visa. 

Thus,  as  this  eventful  year  drew  towards  its  close,  a  certain  relaxa¬ 
tion  of  the  tension  between  Austria  and  Germany  was  making  itself 
felt,  but  it  was  not  clear  whether  this  improvement  in  the  relations 
between  the  two  countries  would  be  anything  but  temporary.  Nor 
was  it  clear  whether  there  was  in  fact  any  possible  basis  for  a  perma¬ 
nent  rapprochement  between  Austria  and  the  Third  Reich  other  than 
a  capitulation  of  Austria  to  National  Socialism  which  would  be 
regarded  by  other  Powers  as  a  menace  to  European  security. 

(ii)  The  Italo -Austro -Hungarian  Pact  of  the  17th  March,  1934,  and 

the  Little  Entente 

It  has  been  mentioned  in  the  preceding  section^  that  the  alterna¬ 
tives  to  the  Anschluss,  which  had  been  propounded  from  time  to  time 
as  a  solution  for  the  problem  of  Austria’s  future,  included  a  proposal 
for  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  preferential  tariffs  between  the 
five  Danubian  states  (Austria,  Hungary,  Czechoslovakia,  Jugoslavia 
and  Rumania).  This  proposal  was  put  forward  by  the  French  Govern¬ 
ment  in  March  1932  and  was  rejected,  as  a  result  of  German  and 


1  See  p.  420,  above. 
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Italian  opposition,  at  a  Eonr-Power  Conference  in  London  in  t£e 
following  month.  This  ‘Tardieu  Plan’  had  been  drafted  in  close 
co-operation  with  Czechoslovakia,  and  it  reflected  Czechoslovak  views 
as  to  the  best  solution  of  Central  European  problems.  The  Czecho¬ 
slovak  Foreign  Minister,  Dr.  Benes,  had  long  advocated  close  economic 
collaboration  between  the  three  members  of  the  Little  Entente  and 
Austria  and  Hungary,  on  the  basis  of  a  ‘political  truce  ’  which  would 
preclude  Hungary  from  raising  questions  of  territorial  revision.  The 
Tardieu  Plan  was  accepted  m  principle,  as  a  basis  for  negotiation 
by  all  the  five  states  concerned  except  Austria,  who  did  not  commit 
herself  definitely  on  the  subject ;  but  Dr.  Benes  insisted  that  the 
Danubian  states  must  be  left  free  to  make  their  own  arrangements 
without  any  interference  from  the  Great  Powers,  and  that  any 
negotiations  with  Powers  such  as  Germany  and  Italy,  whose  most¬ 
favoured-nation  rights  would  be  prejudiced  by  the  proposed  system 
of  preferences,  should  be  postponed  until  the  Danubian  states  had 
come  to  an  agreement.  At  the  same  time.  Dr.  Benes  made  it  a  condi¬ 
tion  of  continuing  the  negotiations  that  the  Great  Powers  should 
accept  the  plan  in  principle.  Neither  Germany  nor  Italy,  however, 
regarded  with  favour  the  prospect  of  an  extension  of  French  mfluenee 
in  Central  Europe  by  means  of  the  formation  of  an  economic  federa¬ 
tion  of  the  Danubian  states  under  French  auspices,  and  both  Powers 
also  objected  to  the  Tardieu  Plan  on  the  ground  that  it  would 
deprive  them  of  their  share  of  the  Central  European  market.  Both 
Germany  and  Italy  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  help  which  both 
Austria  and  Hungary^  urgently  needed  could  best  be  afforded  by 
means  of  bilateral  agreements,  and  while  Germany  declared  herself 
ready  to  negotiate  preferential  arrangements  with  those  countries, 
Italy  was  able  to  point  to  the  fact  that,  at  the  moment  when  the 
Tardieu  Plan  was  laimched,  she  had  just  concluded  agreements  with 
Austria  and  Hungary  which  were  designed  to  facilitate  the  exchange 
of  goods  between  Italy  and  those  countries.^ 

A  project  for  developing  closer  economic  relations  between  Austria, 
Hungary  and  Italy  was  said  to  have  been  already  far  advanced  in 
May  1931,  but  it  had  been  laid  aside  as  a  result  of  the  Credit-Anstalt 
crisis  and  subsequent  events.^  With  the  failure  of  the  French  plan 
for  Danubian  preferences  in  1932  this  Itahan  scheme  gradually 
took  shape,  though  almost  two  years  elapsed  between  the  rejection 

economic  position  of  Hungary  at  the  beginning  of 
19p  see  the  Survey  for  1932,  Part  I,  section  (iii)  (d).  ® 

-^An  Italo -Austrian  commercial  agreement  had  been  signed  on  the  ISth 
February  1932,  and  an  Italo-Hungarian  agreement  on  the  23rd  February, 
bee  the  Survey  for  1931,  Part  I,  sections  (i)  (c)  and  (ii)  (/). 
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of  the  Tardieu  Plan  at  the  London  Conference  in  April  1932^  and 
the  signature  of  the  Italo- Austro-Hungarian  protocols  on  the  17th 
March,  1934.  The  Italo-Hungarian  side  of  the  triangle  already  rested 
on  firm  foundations,  for  the  friendship  between  Italy  and  Hungary 
was  of  long  standing, ^  and  Signor  Mussolini’s  active  championship 
of  the  principle  that  revision  of  the  peace  treaties  was  necessary^ 
strengthened  the  Italian  hold  over  a  country  which  had  never  ceased 
to  protest  against  the  territorial  provisions  of  the  Peace  Settlement. 
It  had  become  almost  a  matter  of  routine  for  Hungarian  statesmen 
to  visit  Rome  at  frequent  intervals,  and  negotiations  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  closer  economic  relations  proceeded  without  encountering 
any  particularly  serious  obstacles  or  attracting  special  attention. 
An  important  step  forward  was  taken  in  November  1932,  when  the 
Hungarian  Prime  Minister,  General  G5mbos,^  discussed  the  position 
with  Signor  Mussolini  in  Rome.  It  was  agreed  on  this  occasion  that 
a  Mixed  Commission  should  be  appointed  to  develop  Italo-Hungarian 
commerce,  and  steps  were  also  taken  to  provide  a  final  solution  of 
various  financial  problems  arising  out  of  the  partition  of  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Empire  which  were  stUl  outstanding. 

The  task  of  effecting  a  rapj^rocTiement  between  Italy  and  Austria 
was  complicated  by  the  fact  that  in  1931  Italy  had  taken  sides  with 
Prance  and  the  Little  Entente  states  and  against  Germany  and 
Austria  in  the  controversy  over  the  projected  customs  union  between 
Austria  and  Germany.^  The  Italian  scheme  for  closer  economic 
relations  between  Austria,  Hungary  and  Italy  was  designed  to  cure 
Austria  of  her  propensity  to  look  to  Germany  for  salvation  by  giving 
her  economic  outlets  in  other  directions ;  but  in  1932  pubhc  opinion 
in  Austria  was  still  very  sore  on  the  subject  of  the  compulsory 
abandonment  of  the  customs  union,  and  it  would  have  been  hard 

^  The  Tardieu  Plan,  as  a  practical  proposition,  received  its  death-blow  at 
the  London  Conference,  but  it  lingered  on  for  some  months  in  a  state  of 
suspended  animation,  and  efforts  were  made  at  intervals  to  revive  it.  In 
July  1932,  for  instance,  the  French  Government  gave  their  consent  to  the 
proposal  for  making  an  international  loan  to  Austria  (see  pp.  420-1,  above)  on 
the  understanding  that  the  loan  was  to  he  regarded  as  the  first  step  towards 
a  general  reconstruction  of  the  Danuhian  area  as  a  whole.  Czechoslovakia 
also  did  not  abandon  hope  that  a  Danuhian  federation  on  the  lines  of  the 
Tardieu  Plan  might  be  achieved,  until  the  Italian  counter  scheme  was  nearing 
completion  (see  below,  pp.  498-9,  501-2). 

^  See  the  Survey  for  1927 ^  Part  II  C,  section  (i). 

^  See  the  Survey  for  1930,  pp.  18-20. 

^  General  Gdmbds  had  taken  office  as  Prime  Minister  at  the  end  of  Septem¬ 
ber  1932.  His  predecessor,  CJount  Julius  Karolyi,  had  been  in  office  for  thirteen 
months.  Count  Bethlen’s  long  tenure  of  the  Premiership  having  ended  in 
August  1931.  ^  See  the  Survey  for  1931,  Part  III  A. 
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for  the  Austrian  Government  to  execute  a  complete  volte-face  and 
respond  with  enthusiasm  to  the  Italian  overtures.  After  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  Italo -Austrian  commercial  agreement  in  February  1932 
little  further  progress  was  made  until  the  relations  between  Austria 
and  Germany  had  been  fundamentally  changed  by  the  advent  of 
Herr  Hitler  to  power  in  January  1933.^  Thereafter,  relations  between 
Austria  and  Italy  became  increasingly  cordial,  and  members  of  the 
Austrian  Government,  like  their  Hungarian  confreres,  developed  the 
habit  of  paying  frequent  calls  on  Signor  Mussolini.  The  foundations 
of  the  Italo-Austro-Hungarian  Pact  of  March  1934  were  laid  in  April 
1933  when  the  Austrian  Chancellor,  Dr.  DoUfuss,  spent  Easter  in 
Rome, 2  and  further  visits  &om  Dr.  DoUfuss  in  June^  and  in  August 
1933^  gave  opportunities  for  additional  discussions. 

The  principal  difficulty  now  lay  in  drawing  the  third  side  of  the 
triangle  between  Austria  and  Hungary.  In  1932  relations  between 
these  two  states  were  decidedly  strained  in  consequence  of  Austria’s 
denunciation  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  commercial  treaty,  and  for 
a  few  weeks  in  the  summer  they  were  actually  engaged  in  a  tariff 
war.®  Negotiations  for  a  new  treaty  were,  however,  successfuUy 
concluded  towards  the  end  of  the  year,  and  an  agreement  was  signed 
on  the  21st  December.  Relations  between  Austria  and  Hungary 
were  also  improved  by  the  signature  on  the  27th  November,  1932, 
of  a  treaty  which  settled  an  obstinate  dispute  over  the  ownership 
of  certain  objets  d'art  which  had  been  the  property  of  the  former 
Hapsburg  Monarchy.  The  more  friendly  feeling  which  resulted  from 
the  conclusion  of  these  agreements  was  strengthened  during  the  early 
months  of  1933  by  an  interchange  of  official  visits,  and  on  the  21st 
May,  1933,  General  Gombos  took  the  opportunity  of  a  private  visit 
to  Vienna  to  discuss  outstanding  questions  with  Dr.  DoUfuss.  WMle 
the  Austrian  and  the  Hungarian  Governments  were  ready  by  this 
time  to  faU  in  with  the  Italian  plans  for  the  establishment  of  closer 
economic  relations,®  their  views  on  foreign  policy  diverged  in  several 

^  See  the  preceding  section  of  this  part  of  the  present  volume. 

®  See  pp.  442-3,  above.  ®  See  p.  443,  above.  See  p.  447,  above. 

®  See  p.  424,  above. 

®  As  a  result  of  the  development  of  industry  in  Hungary  and  of  agriculture 
in  Austria  since  the  break-up  of  the  Hapsburg  Empire,  the  economic  systems 
of  the  two  countries  now  overlapped  to  a  degree  which  made  it  difficult  to 
pursue  economic  rapprocJiement  beyond  certain  Emits.  In  April  1933  there 
were  indications  that  opinion  in  Budapest  was  not  favourable  to  the  idea  of  a 
customs  union  with  Austria ;  but  in  the  foUowing  July,  after  conversations  had 
taken  place  between  Dr.  DoUfuss  and  G-eneral  Gombos  (see  p.  492,  below),  the 
latter  told  press  representatives  that  in  his  opinion  Austria  and  Hungary  were 
economically  interdependent  and  that  if  necessary  the  principle  of  economic 
self-sufficiency  must  be  sacrificed  in  the  interests  of  ra^frochement. 
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important  respects.  Austria,  for  instance,  dissociated  herself  from 
the  Hungarian  standpoint  on  the  question  of  treaty  revision,  while 
Hungary  had  no  wish  to  be  involved  in  the  dispute  between 
Austria  and  Nazi  Germany  which  had  already  become  acute  at 
the  time  of  the  Hungarian  Prime  Minister’s  visit  to  Vienna  in  May 
1933.1 

Hungary,  in  fact,  had  reached  a  turning-point,  and  the  possibility 
that  she  might  wreck  Signor  MussoMni’s  scheme  by  altering  her  own 
course  could  not  be  excluded  from  consideration.  The  negotiations 
for  the  Four-Power  Pact  between  France,  Germany,  Great  Britain 
and  Italy  which  had  been  going  on  during  the  spring  of  1933^  had 
proved  that  the  Little  Entente  states  had  not  abated  any  of  their 
objections  to  the  idea  of  territorial  changes  at  their  expense ;  and  the 
terms  of  the  pact  as  agreed  by  Italy  and  the  other  three  Powers  on 
the  7th  June,  1933,  appeared  to  deprive  Hungary  of  any  hope  of 
securing  treaty  revision,  with  Italy’s  assistance,  in  the  near  future. 
In  these  circumstances  Hungary  might  well  be  tempted  to  hitch  her 
waggon  to  another  star.  Hungarian  statesmen  looked  with  some  con¬ 
cern  upon  the  prospect  that  a  common  frontier  might  be  established 
between  Hungary  and  Germany  as  a  result  of  the  incorporation  of 
Austria  into  the  Third  Reich  f  but  they  could  argue  that  if  Germany 
succeeded  in  her  designs  on  Austria  she  would  be  powerful  enough 
to  help  Hungary  m  fulfilling  her  own  territorial  ambitions,  and  would 
in  any  case  be  too  powerful  for  Himgary  to  resist.  Moreover,  it  was 
decidedly  to  Hungary’s  advantage  to  retain  the  German  market  for 
her  agrarian  exports,  the  loss  of  which  could  not  be  compensated  for 
even  by  the  closest  economic  relations  with  Austria  and  Italy.  The 
Hungarian  Government  thus  had  strong  inducements  to  respond  to 
the  efforts  which  the  German  Government  had  been  making  to  attach 
Hungary  to  Germany  by  offers  of  specially  favourable  commercial 
treatment.  Preferential  treatment  for  Hungarian  trade  had  been 
arranged  in  a  German-Hungarian  agreement  of  the  18th  July,  1931 ; 
and  while  the  offer  to  grant  further  preferences  to  Austria  and  Hungary 
which  had  been  made  by  Germany  at  the  time  when  the  Tardieu  Plan 
was  under  discussion^  had  been  withdrawn,  so  far  as  Austria  was 
concerned,  in  consequence  of  the  Austro-German  dispute  over  Nazi 
activities,  it  had  remained  valid  for  Hungary,  and  negotiations  had 
been  in  progress  on  that  basis.  In  June  1933,  when  these  negotiations 

^  See  pp.  438-42,  above. 

^  See  the  Survey  for  193S,  Part  II,  section  (ii). 

^  For  Hungary’s  first  reactions  to  Herr  Hitler’s  triumph  in  Germany  see 
the  Survey  for  1933,  pp.  193-6.  ^  See  p.  420  w.,  above. 
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had  reached  their  final  stage,^  General  Gombos  caused  considerable 
surprise  and  some  concern,  in  Hungary  itself^  no  less  than  in  Austria 
and  Italy,  by  visiting  Berlin  on  the  16th  and  17th  of  that  month. 
The  discussions  which  took  place  between  Herr  Hitler  and  the 
Hungarian  Premier  were  officially  reported  to  have  dealt  mainly  with 
economic  questions ;  but  General  Gombos ’s  sudden  journey  to  Berlin, 
at  a  moment  of  crisis  in  Austro-German  relations,^  gave  rise  to  the 
suspicion  that  a  readjustment  of  Hungary’s  political  alignments  had 
been  the  real  subject  of  consideration  and  that  she  was  contemplatiag 
an  act  of  desertion  from  the  Italian  to  the  German  camp.  If  General 
Gombos  did  indeed  travel  to  Berlin  wdth  some  such  idea  in  his  mind, 
his  conversations  in  that  city  apparently  convinced  him  that,  for 
the  time  being  at  any  rate,  the  advantages  of  a  German  alliance  were 
not  sufficiently  substantial  to  make  it  worth  Hungary’s  while  to 
alienate  Italy,  and  that  his  best  course  would  be  to  endeavour  to 
keep  one  foot  in  either  camp  pending  further  developments.  At  aU 
events,  General  Gomb5s  followed  up  his  visit  to  Berlin  by  further 
visits  to  Vienna  and  Rome,  during  which  the  project  for  an  Italo- 
Austro -Hungarian  rapprochement  made  a  definite  advance. 

At  the  interview  which  took  place  between  Dr.  DoUfuss  and  General 
Gombos  in  Vieima  on  the  9th  July,  1933,  economic  relations  again 
formed  the  main  topic  of  discussion,  and  the  two  statesmen  were  said 
to  have  agreed  upon  the  principle  of  close  collaboration  in  the 
economic  field.  They  were  reported,  in  addition,  to  have  undertaken 
to  consult  one  another  on  any  questions  of  importance  which  might 
arise  in  the  future.  On  the  25th-28th  July,  1933,  General  Gombos 
and  his  Foreign  Minister,  Monsieur  de  Kanya,  visited  Rome,  where 
they  were  received  in  a  maimer  which  indicated  that  the  Italian 
Government  wished  to  avoid  any  appearance  of  resenting  General 
Gomb5s’s  consultation  with  Herr  Hitler.  It  was  to  be  assumed  that 
Signor  Mussolini  and  General  Gombos,  in  the  course  of  their  conversa¬ 
tions,  touched  upon  the  question  of  the  Four-Power  Pact  in  its 
relation  to  Hungary’s  territorial  ambitions,  but  the  nature  and  out¬ 
come  of  their  discussions  in  the  political  field  were  not  made  pubMc. 
On  the  economic  side  the  principal  immediate  result  of  the  meetuig 
was  that  Italy  agreed  to  take  a  larger  quantity  of  Hungary’s  surplus 

1  Tbe  new  treaty  was  signed  on  the  22nd  July,  1933. 

^  Greneral  G-ombos’s  action  was  the  subject  of  a  good  deal  of  adverse  com¬ 
ment  in  the  Hungarian  Parliament  on  his  return  from  Berlin.  Both  General 
Gombos  and  Monsieur  de  Kanya  were  criticized  as  too  ‘pro -German’  by  many 
Hungarians,  who  suspected  them  of  a  desire  to  establish  some  kind  of  Fascist 
r4gime. 

^  See  p.  440,  above. 
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wheat,  but  the  possibilities  of  developing  commercial  exchanges  still 
further  between  Austria  and  Hungary  and  Austria  and  Italy,  as  well 
as  between  Hungary  and  Italy,  were  understood  to  have  been 

thoroughly  explored. 

Meanwhile,  the  Italian  Government  had  been  encouraged  by  the 
Franco-Italian  detente^  which  had  accompanied  the  conclusion  of 
the  Eour-Power  Pact,  to  take  up  with  the  French  Government  the 
question  of  reorganization  in  the  Danubian  area.  An  exchange  of 
views  proceeded  through  diplomatic  chaimels  during  the  summer 
months,  and  culminated  at  the  end  of  September  1933  in  the  circula¬ 
tion  to  interested  Powers  of  an  Itahan  memorandum  on  Danubian 
economic  reconstruction.  This  memorandum,^  which  bore  the  date 
of  the  29th  September,  1933,  took  as  its  basis  the  conclusions  which 
had  been  reached  at  the  Stresa  Conference  in  September  1932.^  The 
idea  of  a  Danubian  Economic  Federation,  on  the  lines  suggested  by 
France  in  March  1932,  was  rejected,  on  the  ground  that  the  five 
states  concerned  differed  so  widely  in  territorial  extent  and  economic 
conditions  that  no  single  plan  could  be  devised  that  would  meet  the 
needs  of  all  of  them.  The  Italian  proposal  was  for  a  series  of  bilateral 
agreements  designed  to  enable  the  Danubian  states  to  increase  their 
exports  by  ensuring  preferential  treatment  for  their  cereals  and  other 
agricultural  products,  and  also  for  the  industrial  products  of  Austria. 
As  a  quid  jpro  quo  it  was  suggested  that  each  of  the  Danubian 
countries  should  reserve  a  fair  part  of  its  market  for  every  non- 
Danubian  country  which  granted  it  preferential  treatment,  even  if 
the  trade  balance  with  such  countries  was  unfavourable.  It  was  also 
suggested  that  measures  should  be  taken  to  direct  the  traffic  of  the 
Danubian  countries  along  the  natural  routes  and  to  improve  the 
balance  of  payments  of  those  countries.  The  memorandum  was  put 
forward  as  a  basis  for  discussion  between  the  Danubian  countries  and 
the  signatories  of  the  Four-Power  Pact,  and  as  such  it  was  accepted 
by  France.^  In  the  second  week  of  October  it  was  announced  that 
the  French  and  ItaMan  Governments  were  in  agreement  as  to  the 
usefulness  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Stresa  Conference,  and 
that  they  had  decided  that  any  difficulties  in  the  way  of  putting  the 
proposed  system  of  preferential  tariffs  into  effect  should  be  discussed 
through  diplomatic  channels. 

^  The  text  was  published  in  the  Oorriere  della  Sera  of  the  8th  October, 
1933. 

^  See  the  Survey  for  19 S2,  pp.  23-4  and  seqq. 

^  Italy  suggested  that  a  conference  of  these  P owers  should  be  summoned  to 
carry  on  the  work  of  the  Stresa  Conference,  but  France  preferred  the  method 
of  negotiation  through  diplomatic  channels. 
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The  special  significance  of  the  Italian  proposals  of  September  I933 
lay  in  the  fact  that  the  system  now  contemplated  would  embrace  the 
states  members  of  the  Little  Entente  as  well  as  Austria,  Hungary 
and  Italy.  The  political  motive  behind  the  Italian  suggestions  was 
no  doubt  to  be  found  in  the  increasing  vigour  of  the  German  cam¬ 
paign  for  the  Gleichschaltung  of  Austria,^  since  nothing  was  more 
likely  to  encourage  Austria  to  resist  German  pressure  than  the 
removal  of  tariff  barriers  between  her  and  her  neighbours.  The 
organization  of  a  common  front  to  check  German  expansion  east¬ 
wards  was  a  matter  in  which  Erench  and  Italian  interests  coincided 
but  the  fact  that  France  regarded  the  Italian  scheme  with  goodwill 
did  not  ensure  its  acceptance  by  her  East  European  protegees,  who 
could  not  feel  certain  that  a  preoccupation  with  the  question  of 
preventing  the  union  of  Austria  with  Germany  might  not  maLe 
France  forgetful  of  their  interests.  The  conclusion  of  the  Four-Power 
Pact  in  its  ultimate  form — and,  in  particular,  Italy’s  acceptance  of 
the  watering-down  of  her  original  draft  in  respect  of  treaty  revision- 
had  gone  far  to  reassure  the  states  members  of  the  Little  Entente; 2 
but  their  suspicions  in  regard  to  Italy’s  intentions  had  been  re¬ 
awakened  since  the  signature  of  the  Pact  by  rumours,  which  had 

^  See  pp.  448  seqg^.,  above. 

2  At  the  beginning  of  1933  the  Little  Entente  states  had  been  much 
perturbed  by  the  ‘Hirtenberg  Incident’,  which  they  regarded  as  proof  that 
Italy  was  helping  in  the  clandestine  arming  of  Austria  and  Hungary.  (For  the 
earlier  incident  of  the  same  kind,  arising  out  of  the  discovery  of  a  consignment 
of  machine-gun  parts  on  the  Austro-Hungarian  frontier  on  the  1st  January 
1928,  see  the  Survey  for  1928,  Part  II,  section  (ii).)  Early  in  January  1933  it 
became  known  that  consignments  of  rifles  and  machine-guns  had  been 
despatched  on  the  30th  and  31s_t  December,  1932,  from  Italy  to  a  cartridge 
factory  at  Hirtenberg  in  Austria,  and  it  was  believed  that  some  of  these 
munitions  had  been  sent  on  to  Hungary.  Representations  which  were  made 
in  Vienna  on  the  10th  and  11th  January  by  the  French  Minister  and  the 
representatives  of  the  Little  Entente  elicited  the  reply  that  the  arms  were  of 
Austrian  origin  and  had  been  returned  to  Hirtenberg  for  repair.  On  the  24th 
January  the  G-overnments  of  the  Little  Entente  states  decided  to  refer  the 
inatter  to  the  League  Council,  but  they  subsequently  agreed  to  postpone 
their  appeal  pending  the  result  of  inquiries  which  were  made  in  Vienna,  Rome 
and  Budapest  by  the  diplomatic  representatives  of  France  and  G-reat  Britain. 
As  a  result  of  these  inquiries  the  French  Government,  with  the  approval  of 
the  British  G-overnment,  despatched  a  note  to  Vienna  on  the  11th  February 
demanding  the  sworn  testimony  of  customs  officials  that  the  arms  had  been 
either  destroyed  or  returned  to  Italy,  whose  G-overnment  were  willing  to  take 
condition  that  a  signed  statement  was  accepted  as  proof 
of  their  return.  The  Austrian  Government  refused  to  accept  the  demand  for 
sworn  testimony,  but  they  offered,  as  a  compromise,  to  return  the  arms  to 
they  had  been  repaired,  and  a  settlement  was  finally  reached  on 
this  basis.  The  settlement  was  accepted  by  the  Little  Entente  states  on  the 
1st  March,  1933,  on  the  understanding  that  it  should  not  be  regarded  as 
establishing  a  precedent. 
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become  cuxrent  towards  the  end  of  June  1933,  to  the  effect  tbat  wbat 
Italy  really  bad  in  mind  was  the  political  union  of  Austria  and 
Hungary  under  a  Hapsburg  monarch. 

These  rumours  appear  to  have  had  their  origin  in  the  fact  that 
the  question  of  estabMshing  closer  relations  between  Austria  and 
Hungary  was  beheved  to  have  come  up  for  discussion  in  the  course 
of  the  exchange  of  views  between  France  and  Italy.  It  was  officially 
denied  that  the  question  of  a  Hapsburg  restoration  was  mooted 
during  these  discussions,  but  there  was  a  widespread  belief  that  the 
question  was  in  fact  raised  and  was  even  considered  as  a  serious 
possibihty  by  some  members  of  the  French  Government.  Whether 
the  Governments  of  the  Little  Entente  states  were  formally  ap¬ 
proached  on  the  subject  or  not,  their  spokesmen  did  not  fail  to 
make  it  clear  that  their  attitude  had  not  undergone  any  change  since 
the  days  in  October  1921  when  Czechoslovak  and  Jugoslav  troops 
had  been  mobilized  in  order  to  prevent  the  return  to  Hungary  of 
the  ex-Emperor-Edng  Charles  Hapsburg.^  According  to  a  statement 
in  an  Hungarian  newspaper  of  the  22nd  June,  1933,  a  'leading  per¬ 
sonality’  of  the  Little  Entente  declared  in  so  many  words  that  the 
states  members  of  the  Little  Entente  would  not  go  to  war  in  order 
to  prevent  the  Anschluss  of  Austria  to  Germany,  but  that  they 
would  mobilize  their  armies  at  once  if  there  was  any  serious  question 
of  a  Hapsburg  restoration.  The  idea  that  Austria  and  Hungary 
might  be  united  again  under  Hapsburg  rule  was  also  still  unacceptable 
to  one  at  least  of  the  intended  parties  in  the  proposed  union — ^though, 
in  this  matter,  Austria  and  Hungary  had  exchanged  their  respective 
roles  in  the  course  of  the  thirteen  years  that  had  elapsed  since 
Charles’s  final  failure  to  recover  the  Crown  of  Saint  Stephen.  In  1921 
the  revolutionary  revulsion  against  the  Dynasty  had  been  still  so 
strong  in  Austria  that  Charles  had  made  no  attempt  to  re-establish 
himself  there,  and  had  concentrated  all  his  hopes  upon  the  Hungarian 
Legitimists.  Since  that  time  the  Monarchist  movement  had  received 
a  considerable  impetus  in  Austria  as  a  result  of  the  increasing  influence 
of  the  Heimwehr  in  Government  circles ;  for  the  ultimate  restoration 
of  the  Monarchy  was  one  of  the  objects  of  Heimwehr  policy,  though 
Prince  Starhemberg  and  other  Heimwehr  leaders  had  shown  that 
they  recognized  the  undesirability  of  forcing  the  issue.  The  Austrian 
Monarchists  took  the  line  that  the  best  preparation  for  an  eventual 
return  of  the  Hapsburgs  lay  in  the  removal  of  the  disabilities  under 
which  the  members  of  the  family  had  suffered  since  1919,^  and  they 

^  See  the  Survey  for  1920-3,  Part  II,  section  (iii)  (2). 

^  Laws  of  the  3rd  April,  1919,  had  expelled  the  Hapsburgs  from  Austria, 
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made  it  clear  that  they  did  not  contemplate  a  Monarchist  Putsch 
The  movement  for  restoring  the  Hapsbnrgs’  rights  had  the  sympathy 
of  the  Austrian  Chancellor ;  but  Dr.  Dollfuss  also  let  it  be  known  that 
in  his  view  the  question  of  the  return  to  monarchical  government 
was  not  'actuah.  Thus,  in  Austria,  by  1933,  the  idea  of  an  eventual 
restoration  of  a  Hapsburg  regime  was  visibly  making  headway 
though  it  had  not  yet  reached  the  point  of  becoming  practical 
politics.  In  Hungary,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Government  of  the  day 
and  the  parties  which  supported  it  were  strongly  anti-Monarchist. 
It  was  General  Gombos  who,  in  1921,  had  been  responsible  for  col¬ 
lecting  the  troops  which  defeated  the  followers  of  the  ex-Emperor 
Charles  and  took  Mm  prisoner,^  and  in  1933,  when  the  General  found 
Mmself  at  the  head  of  the  Hungarian  Government,  he  let  it  be  known 
that  he  had  no  intention  of  permitting  Himgary’s  position  and  her 
chances  of  obtaining  a  revision  of  the  territorial  settlement  to  be 
prejudiced  by  the  reopening  of  the  Hapsburg  Question.  General 
Gombos  made  a  statement  on  the  subject  in  the  Hungarian  Parha- 
ment  on  the  24th  June,  1933,  in  the  course  of  which  he  declared  that 
he  had  welcomed  the  law  deposing  the  Hapsburgs,  that  it  was  in¬ 
expedient  to  entrust  the  nation’s  destinies  to  'a  crowned  child  of 
twenty-one  and  that  the  solution  of  the  Hapsburg  Question  was 
'not  urgent,  because,  from  the  international  point  of  view,  the 
extremely  complicated  European  situation  should  not  be  complicated 
still  further  by  the  question  of  the  restoration’.  Moreover,  so  far  as 
the  question  of  a  personal  union  between  Austria  and  Hungary  was 
concerned,  the  situation  was  affected  by  the  fact  that  the  Hungarian 
Monarchists  were  not  only  a  relatively  uninfluential  opposition  party 
but  also  did  not  see  eye  to  eye  with  the  more  powerful  Austrian 
Monarchists.  The  Hungarian  Legitimists  looked  forward  to  the 
return  of  a  Hapsburg  King  of  Hungary  to  Budapest,  but  they  had 
no  more  desire  than  the  Czechoslovak,  Jugoslav  and  Rumanian 
ex-subjects  of  the  Emperor-King  Francis  Joseph  to  come  again  under 
the  rule  of  a  Hapsburg  Monarch  resident  at  Vienna. 

While  the  three  members  of  the  Little  Entente  presented  a  common 
front  in  opposition  to  the  reopening  of  the  Hapsburg  Question,  their 
views  on  the  general  problem  of  Danubian  sohdarity  were  coloured 
by  a  divergence  in  their  interests  in  regard  to  the  question  of  German 

deprived  them  of  their  rights  of  citizenship,  and  confiscated  their  property. 
These  provisions  had  been  incorporated  into  the  Republican  Constitution  of 
Austria,  but  they  were  omitted  from  the  new  Constitution  which  was  promul¬ 
gated  on  the  30th  April,  1934,  and  thereafter  the  anti-Hapsburg  laws  could 
be  cancelled  at  any  time. 

^  Bee  thQ  Survey  for  1920-3,  loc.  cit 
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expansion — a  divergence  which  is  noticed  elsewhere.^  Thus  it  was 
Czechoslovakia  who  showed  most  interest  in  the  proposals  contained 
in  the  Italian  memorandum,  while  Jugoslavia  and  Rumania  were 
plainly  anxious  not  to  commit  themselves  either  one  way  or  the  other 
until  the  pohtieal  implications  of  the  move  had  become  clearer.  The 
comments  on  the  memorandum  in  the  Czechoslovak  Press  were 
friendly,  though  some  doubts  were  expressed  in  regard  to  the  sug¬ 
gested  extension  of  the  preferential  system  to  Austrian  industry, 
which  might,  it  was  felt,  run  counter  to  Czechoslovak  interests. 
Moreover,  Dr.  Benes  visited  Vierma  in  the  middle  of  October  for 
a  discussion  of  economic  and  political  questions  with  Dr.  DoUfuss ; 
and,  though  the  practical  results  of  the  conversations  were  meagre 
and  negotiations  for  an  Austro-Czechoslovak  commercial  treaty 
continued  to  make  little  progress,  the  visit  was  taken  as  proof  of 
Czechoslovakia’s  readiness  to  enter  into  closer  relations  with  Austria. 
Jugoslavia  and  Rumania,  for  their  part,  did  not  reject  the  possibility 
which  the  Italian  initiative  offered  of  effecting  an  improvement  in 
their  own  economic  position  vis-a-vis  Italy.  In  spite  of  the  persistent 
political  tension  between  Italy  and  Jugoslavia,  Italy  had  never 
ceased  to  be  Jugoslavia’s  best  customer,  and  although  Italian  ex¬ 
ports  to  Jugoslavia  had  graduaUy  fahen  off,  Italy  stm  held  in  1933 
the  fourth  place  in  the  list  of  countries  from  whom  Jugoslavia 
received  her  imports.  The  commercial  relations  between  the  two 
countries  were  still  governed  in  1933  by  a  treaty  of  the  14th  July, 
1924,  as  modified  by  a  supplementary  agreement  which  had  been 
concluded,  on  Italian  initiative,  on  the  25th  April,  1932.  In  view  of 
the  unsatisfactory  relations  which  had  existed  between  Italy  and 
Jugoslavia  for  many  years  and  which  had  only  just  begun  to  take 
a  turn  for  the  better,^  the  arrival  of  a  Jugoslav  delegation  in  Rome 
early  in  November  1933  to  negotiate  for  a  new  commercial  treaty 
was  generally  regarded  as  an  event  of  considerable  political  signifi¬ 
cance,  and  the  Itahan  Press  acclauned  the  successful  conclusion  of 
the  negotiations  by  the  signature  of  a  treaty  on  the  4th  January, 
1934,  as  proof  of  a  genuine  rapprochement  between  Italy  and  Jugo¬ 
slavia.  Italo-Rumanian  commercial  negotiations  also  began  in  the 
late  autumn  of  1933  and  resulted  in  the  signature  of  a  new  treaty, 
replacing  aU  existing  commercial  agreements  between  the  two 
countries,  on  the  5th  January,  1934.3  Both  the  Italo- Jugoslav  and 
^  See  tke  Introduction  to  this  part  of  the  present  volxune,  pp.  331-3, 341  seqq., 

^  See  pp.  555-6,  below. 

_  ®  A  pact  of  friendsMp  and  collaboration  between  Italy  and  Rumania  bad 
been  concluded  on  tbe  16tb  September,  1926,  for  five  years,  and  during  1932 
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the  Italo-Rnmanian  Treaty  provided  for  the  estabhshment  of  Mixed 
Commissions  to  supervise  commercial  exchanges  and  make  suggestions 
for  their  improvement. 

Meanwhile,  the  states  members  of  the  Little  Entente  had  also  been 
takiag  steps  to  consoKdate  their  own  economic  relations.  In  June 
1933  the  Permanent  Council  of  the  Little  Entente  which  had  been 
established  by  the  new  statute  of  the  16th  Eebruary,  1933,^  and 
which  consisted  of  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  the  three  states,  had 
drawn  up  plans  for  the  formation  of  an  Economic  Council,  and  at 
a  further  meeting  in  September  1933  the  Foreign  Ministers  had  dis¬ 
cussed  in  outline  various  proposals  for  economic  co-operation  which 
were  to  be  considered  in  greater  detail  by  the  Economic  Council  at  its 
first  meeting.  This  meeting  took  place  in  Prague  on  the  9th--17th 
January,  1934,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Dr.  Benes,  and  resulted  in 
the  adoption  of  a  series  of  resolutions  dealing  with  co-operation  in 
matters  relating  to  navigation  on  the  Danube,  communications  by 
railway  and  by  air,  and  postal  services,  and  to  the  unification  of 
commercial  law  and  banking  policy.  The  similarity  of  the  products 
of  Jugoslavia  and  Rumania,  both  of  them  agricultural  countries, 
made  it  impossible  to  develop  commercial  exchanges  between  those 
two  states  to  any  considerable  extent,  and  Czechoslovakia,  whose 
products  were  agricultural  and  industrial  in  roughly  equal  measure, 
could  not  absorb  the  whole  of  her  partners’  excess  cereal  production. 
The  Little  Entente,  therefore,  could  not  become  a  self-sufficing 
economic  unit,  but  needed  wider  markets.  Throughout  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  Economic  Council  Dr.  Benes  laid  stress  on  the  desire  of 
the  three  members  of  the  Little  Entente  not  to  exclude  any  other 
Central  European  country  from  their  plans  for  economic  collabora¬ 
tion.  "Just  as  the  politics  of  the  Little  Entente  have  a  peaceful  aim’, 
he  said,  "so  also  the  economic  aims  of  the  Little  Entente  are  intended 
to  inaugurate  a  genuine  struggle  to  surmount  the  general  trade  crisis, 
and  thus  to  contribute  to  the  economic  restoration  first  of  Central 
Europe  and  then  of  Europe  as  a  whole.’  If  Dr.  Benes  still  felt  that 
the  ideal  arrangement  would  be  on  the  lines  of  the  Tardieu  Plan — 
a  loose  economic  federation  of  the  Danubian  states,  enjoying  the 
moral  support  and  goodwill  of  the  Great  Powers,  but  not  subject  to 

there  were  suggestions  that  the  pact  might  be  revised  and  its  terms  made  more 
precise.  The  Eumanian  Government  were  unwilling  to  accept  certaiu  modifica¬ 
tions  of  the  terms  to  which  the  Italian  Government  attached  importance,  hut 
the  original  agreement  was  prolonged  at  six-monthly  intervals  until  the  18th 
January,  1934,  when  it  was  allowed  to  lapse.  It  was  emphasized  on  both  sides, 
however,  that  the  expiry  of  the  treaty  did  not  signify  any  deterioration  in  Italo- 
Eumanian  relations.  ^  See  the  Survey  for  19SS,  Part  II,  section  (ii). 
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interference  from  them — he  was  too  good  a  statesman  not  to  appre¬ 
ciate  the  realities  of  the  situation ;  and  now  that  Prance  had  given 
her  blessing  to  the  Italian  scheme  it  was  evident  that  if  a  Danubian 
system  was  to  be  organized  at  all  it  would  have  to  be  on  a  basis  that 
would  take  account  of  Signor  Mussohni’s  insistence  upon  Italian 
participation. 

During  the  first  weeks  of  1934  the  Italian  Government  pushed  on 
the  plans  for  the  economic  rapprochement  of  Austria,  Hungary  and 
Italy — Cleaving  open,  for  the  moment,  the  question  of  closer  co-opera¬ 
tion  with  the  states  members  of  the  Little  Entente.  Signor  Suvich, 
the  Italian  Under-Secretary  for  Poreign  Affairs,  visited  Vienna  on 
the  18th-20th  January,  1934,  and  Budapest  on  the  21st-23rd 
February.  On  his  return  from  Budapest  to  Rome  he  broke  his 
journey  for  a  few  hours  at  Vienna  for  a  further  discussion  with 
Dr.  DoUfuss,  who  had  himself  spent  the  7th  and  8th  February  in 
Budapest.  These  bilateral  conversations  concluded  the  penultimate 
phase  of  the  negotiations,  and  it  was  decided  that  Dr.  DoUfuss  and 
General  Gomb5s  should  go  to  Rome  in  the  middle  of  March  for  final 
discussions  d  trois.  These  discussions  took  place  from  the  13th  to 
the  16th  March,  1934,  and  on  the  17th  three  protocols  were  signed. 

The  first  protocol  took  the  form  of  a  consultative  pact  between 
the  three  countries.  In  it  Signor  Mussolini,  Dr.  DoUfuss  and  General 
Gombos  declared  that  they  were  'animated  by  the  intention  to  aid 
the  maintenance  of  peace  and  the  economic  restoration  of  Europe 
on  the  basis  of  respect  for  the  independence  and  rights  of  every 
state and  were  'persuaded  that  coUaboration  between  the  three 
Governments  in  this  sense’  could  'establish  real  premisses  for  wider 
co-operation  with  other  states’.  They  undertook  accordingly: 

to  concert  together  on  all  the  problems  which  particularly  interest 
them  and  also  on  those  of  a  general  character,  with  the  flim  of  developing, 
in  the  spirit  of  the  existing  Italo-Austrian,  Italo-Hungarian  and  Austro- 
Hungarian  treaties  of  friendship  ^  based  upon  the  recognition  of  the 

^  The  insertion  of  this  danse  emphasized  the  importance  which  Italy 
attached  to  the  cessation  of  German  interference  in  Austria  (see  the  preceding 
section)  and  was  interpreted  as  a  warning  to  Germany  to  mend  her  ways. 
The  German  Government  had  not  received  any  information  from  Rome 
regarding  the  progress  and  nature  of  the  negotiations  with  Austria  and 
Hungary,  and  some  concern  had  been  displayed  in  Berlin  at  the  development 
of  a  scheme  which  was  obviously  designed  to  counter  German  plans  for  the 
Gleichschaltung  of  Austria.  As  soon  as  the  terms  of  the  protocols  were  made 
known,  however,  German  Press  comment,  no  doubt  under  official  inspiration, 
took  the  line  that  there  was  nothing  detrimental  to  German  interests  in  the 
Italo-Austro-Hungarian  arrangements. 

^  A  treaty  of  friendship,  conciliation  and  arbitration  between  Italy  and 
Hungary  had  been  sigped  on  the  5th  April,  1927 ;  a  treaty  of  arbitration. 
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existence  of  their  numerous  common  interests,  a  concordant  policy 
whicli  shall  be  directed  towards  effectiye  collaboration  between  the 
European  states  and  particularly  between  Italy,  Austria  and  Hungary 
To  this  end  the  three  Governments  will  proceed  to  common  consulta¬ 
tions  each  time  that  at  least  one  of  them  may  consider  this  course 
opportune. 

The  second  protocol  provided  for  the  development  of  economic 
relations  between  the  three  countries  'in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of 
the  decisions  taken  at  the  Stresa  Conference  and  with  the  principles 
contained  in  the  Dannbian  memorandum  ’  which  had  been  drawn  up 
by  Italy  in  September  1933.  The  three  Governments  undertook  to 
extend  the  scope  of  the  agreements  which  were  already  in  force 
between  them  in  order  to  increase  facilities  for  reciprocal  export.  New 
bilateral  agreements  for  this  purpose  were  to  be  concluded  before  the 
15th  May,  1934,  and  steps  were  also  to  be  taken  before  that  date  to 
overcome  the  difficulties  which  Hungary  was  experiencing  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  fall  in  the  price  of  grain.  Further  bilateral  agreements 
were  to  be  concluded  at  the  earliest  possible  date  in  order  to  facilitate 
and  develop  transit  traffic  through  the  Adriatic  ports.  A  permanent 
committee  of  three  experts  was  to  be  set  up  to  follow  the  course  of 
economic  relations  between  the  three  countries  and  to  formulate  con¬ 
crete  proposals  for  their  development  in  the  spirit  of  the  protocol. 

The  third  protocol  was  complementary  to  the  second  and  was 
signed  only  by  Signor  Mussolini  and  Dr.  Dollfuss.  It  provided  that 
a  new  Austro-Italian  commercial  agreement  should  be  concluded 
before  the  15th  May,  1934,  in  which  Italy  would  grant  preferential 
treatment  for  as  many  Austrian  industrial  products  as  possible. 
These  concessions,  however,  were  to  be  kept  within  'reasonable 
limits’  in  consideration  of  the  rights  of  other  countries  entitled  to 
most-favoured-nation  treatment.  It  was  also  provided  that  arrange¬ 
ments  regarding  customs  facilities  might  be  negotiated  by  interested 
producers  in  Austria  and  in  Italy,  who  would  be  encouraged  by  their 
respective  Governments  to  come  to  an  understanding  between 
themselves. 

Until  the  terms  of  the  protocols  of  the  17th  March,  1934,  were  made 
public  it  was  believed  in  other  coxmtries  that  the  negotiations  were 
concerned  mainly,  if  not  entirely,  with  economic  questions,  and  the 
news  that  a  consultative  pact  had  been  signed  came  as  a  surprise 
and  revived  the  suspicion  that  political  motives  were  at  the  bottom 
of  the  economic  rapprochement  between  the  three  states.  The  actual 

conciliation  and  judicial  settlement  between  Austria  and  Italy  on  the  etk 
February,  1930;  and  a  treaty  of  friendship,  arbitration  and  conciliation 
between  Austria  and  Hungary  on  the  26th  January,  1931. 
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terms  of  the  consultative  pact,  with  its  reference  to  'premisses  for 
wider  co-operation  with  other  states  appeared  harmless  enough,  hut 
the  final  phase  of  the  Italo-Austro-Hungarian  negotiations  had 
coincided  with  a  revival  of  rumours  that  a  Hapshurg  restoration  was 
under  consideration ;  this  had  caused  the  Governments  of  the  Little 
Entente  countries  to  renew  their  declarations  that  they  would  regard 
the  return  of  the  Hapsburgs  as  a  casus  belli  and  Signor  Mussohni 
added  fuel  to  the  flame  by  choosing  the  occasion  of  a  speech  to 
Fascist  leaders  on  the  18th  March,  1934,  the  day  following  the  signa¬ 
ture  of  the  protocols,  to  make  it  clear  that  Hungary’s  territorial 
ambitions  were  still  regarded  with  sympathy  by  Italy.  ^  The  Hun¬ 
garian  Government  themselves  did  nothiog  to  dispel  the  suspicions 
aroused  by  Signor  Mussolini’s  speech;  and  the  fear  that  economic 
co-operation  with  Hungary  imphed  revision  of  the  territorial  settle¬ 
ment^  continued  to  constitute  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  establishment 
of  co-operation  between  the  Little  Entente  and  the  Italo-Austro- 
Hungarian  group. 

Nevertheless,  the  Governments  of  the  Little  Entente  were  careful 
not  to  take  any  step  which  could  be  interpreted  as  a  definite  rejection 
of  the  Itahan  offer  of  economic  collaboration.  The  references  to  '  the 
principles  contained  in  the  Danubian  memorandum’  in  the  second 
of  the  three  protocols  of  the  17th  March  indicated  that  this  offer  was 
still  open,  and  comment  on  the  protocols  in  the  Italian  Press  laid 

^  Statements  to  this  effect  were  made  by  Dr.  Benes,  Monsieur  Jevtic  (the 
Jugoslav  Foreign  Minister)  and  the  Rumanian  Under-Secretary  for  Foreign 
Affairs  between  the  8th  and  the  18th  March,  1934.  The  immediate  cause  of 
these  declarations  was  a  report  that  discussions  had  been  going  on  between 
Austrian  and  Hungarian  Legitimists.  The  growing  strength  of  the  Monarchist 
movement  in  Austria  continued  to  give  rise  to  anxiety  in  the  Little  Entente 
countries  throughout  1934.  Some  concern  was  shown,  for  instance,  when  the 
Archduke  Eugen,  the  former  Grand  Master  of  the  Teutonic  Order  and  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  of  the  older  generation  of  Hapsburgs,  was  permitted 
in  April  to  return  to  Austria  and  live  on  his  estates.  The  fear  that  the  Arch¬ 
duke’s  return  was  a  dangerous  portent  was  confirmed  in  September,  when 
Ms  acceptance  of  the  freedom  of  the  city  of  Eisenstadt,  in  Burgenland,  on 
behalf  of  Otto,  the  eldest  son  of  the  last  Hapsburg  Emperor,  was  made  the 
occasion  of  a  MonarcMst  demonstration.  Otto’s  own  movements  were  the 
subject  of  many  rumours  during  the  summer,  but  the  conjecture  that 
he  might  appear  in  Austria  proved  to  be  without  foundation.  Reports  that 
he  had  had  an  interview  with  Signor  Mussolini  and  that  Ms  marriage  with  an 
Itahan  princess  was  under  consideration  were  denied,  but  they  served  to 
keep  the  Little  Entente  states  on  the  alert.  The  MonarcMst  tendencies  of  the 
Austrian  Government  were  strengthened  after  Dr.  DoUfuss’s  death,  for  the 
new  ChanceUor,  Dr.  Schuschnigg,  had  the  reputation  of  being  an  ardent 
Legitimist,  and  Ms  Foreign  Minister,  Herr  von  Berger-Waldenegg,  was  beheved 
to  share  his  views.  ^  See  the  Introduction  to  this  part,  p.  329,  above. 

®  See  pp.  346-7,  348,  349,  above,  for  anti-revisiomst  statements  by  Little 
Entente  representatives  and  the  Hungarian  reaction  to  them. 
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stress  on  the  point  that  the  agreements  were  intended  to  lead  on  to 
a  wider  arrangement  in  which  other  states  would  take  part.  In  a 
speech  before  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of  the  Czechoslovak 
Chamber  on  the  21st  March,  Dr.  Benes  referred  to  the  Rome  proto¬ 
cols  in  a  conciliatory  manner,  and  expressed  the  opinion  that  condi¬ 
tions  were  favourable  for  a  determined  attempt  to  settle  the  problem 
of  Central  Europe.  The  kernel  of  the  problem,  in  his  view,  was  the 
position  of  Austria,  and  he  ruled  out  both  the  Anschluss  and  a  Haps- 
burg  restoration  as  possible  solutions.  The  only  practical  and  durable 
solution  lay  in  the  maintenance  of  Austria’s  pohtical  and  economic 
independence,  and  the  exclusion  of  the  preponderant  influence  of 
any  Great  Power,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  Geneva  Proto¬ 
col  of  1922  and  the  Lausanne  Protocol  of  1932 ;  and  Czechoslovakia 
was  ready  to  act  in  this  sense.  The  Czechoslovak  Government  were 
prepared  to  examine  the  Rome  protocols  without  prejudice,  and 
would  welcome  plans  for  the  co-operation  of  France  and  Germany,  as 
weU  as  Italy,  with  the  Danubian  states.  Co-operation  must,  however 
be  on  the  basis  of  existing  treaties ;  and  in  this  connexion  Dr.  Benes 
uttered  a  warning  note  on  the  subject  of  Signor  Mussohni’s  speech 
of  the  18th  March,  which  would,  he  thought,  if  taken  hterally,  greatly 
reduce  the  chances  of  general  agreement.  A  statement  on  similar 
lines  was  made  a  few  days  later  in  the  Jugoslav  Parliament  by 
Monsieur  Jevtic,  the  Foreign  Minister,  who  declared  that  Jugo¬ 
slavia,  him  her  fellow  members  of  the  Little  Entente,  was  ready  to 
co-operate  ha  the  economic  reorganization  of  the  Danubian  area, 
provided  that  it  was  undertaken  in  the  interests  of  peace  and  con¬ 
solidation,  and  that  she  believed  that  the  reorganization  must  be 
carried  out  on  a  broad  basis,  with  the  collaboration  of  all  interested 
states.  These  professions  of  willingness  to  co-operate,  however,  were 
not  translated  into  any  very  decisive  action.  The  Permanent  Council 
of  the  Little  Entente  met  at  Bucarest  in  the  third  week  of  June  1934, 
and  the  question  of  economic  co-operation  with  other  countries  was 
among  the  matters  discussed.  According  to  the  official  communique 
the  Permanent  Council  decided  ^to  co-operate  in  the  economic  revival 
of  Europe  in  agreement  with  the  interested  countries’,  but  they 
recorded  their  ^ great  regret’  that  ^certain  Hungarian  official  declara¬ 
tions  gav^  Hhe  impression  that  Hungary’  wished  Ho  abstain  from 
such  collaboration’.  The  Permanent  Council  also  reaffirmed  Hhe 
decision  to  oppose  the  return  of  the  Hapsburgs,  no  matter  in  what 
form’.  Negotiations  for  a  commercial  treaty  between  Austria  and 
Czechoslovakia  continued,  with  interruptions,  throughout  1934,  but 
they  had  not  been  concluded  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Between  Czecho- 
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Slovakia  and  Hungary  negotiations  were  opened,  on  Czechoslovak 
initiative,  in  March  1934,  but  these  also  made  little  progress,  and 
negotiations  for  a  Jugoslav-Himgarian  commercial  agreement  were 
interrupted  in  May  1934  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  Jugoslav  delegation 
from  Budapest,  in  consequence  of  the  action  of  the  Hungarian  Govern¬ 
ment  in  drawing  the  attention  of  the  League  of  Nations  Council  to 
the  prevalence  of  incidents  on  the  Jugoslav-Hungarian  frontier  J 

While  the  Little  Entente  states  were  adopting  this  non-committal 
attitude  to  the  Italian  proposals,^  the  Italo-Austro-Hungarian  group 
was  engaged  in  consolidating  its  position  in  the  manner  contemplated 
in  the  Rome  protocols.  Negotiations  for  the  commercial  agreements 
which  were  provided  for  in  the  second  protocol  of  the  17th  March, 
1934,  began  without  delay,  and  on  the  14th  May  (one  day  before  the 
expiration  of  the  time-limit  mentioned  m  the  protocol),  bilateral 
agreements  were  signed  between  Italy  and  Austria,  Italy  and  Hun¬ 
gary,  and  Austria  and  Hungary.  As  a  result  of  this  complex  of 
agreements,  Austria  was  assured  of  a  considerable  increase  in  her 
exports,  for  Italy  granted  preferential  rates,  within  fixed  hmits,  on 
a  long  list  of  Austrian  industrial  products,  and  Hungary  also  agreed 
to  facilitate  the  sale  of  Austrian  goods  in  her  market.®  Hungary 
benefited  from  arrangements  which  would  dispose  of  about  75  per 
cent,  of  her  grain  exports — both  Italy  and  Austria  undertaking  to 
accept  substantial  quantities,  while  Italy  agreed  to  see  that  a  further 
quota,  in  addition  to  that  which  would  be  unloaded  on  her  own 
market,  was  disposed  of  at  remunerative  rates.  Austria  conceded 
certain  tariff  reductions  to  Italy,  but  in  the  main  the  agreements 
represented  a  substantial  sacrifice  on  the  Italian  side  for  the  benefit 
of  Austria  and  Htmgary  so  far  as  commercial  exchanges  were  con¬ 
cerned.  Italy,  however,  might  hope  to  derive  considerable  advan¬ 
tage  from  the  supplementary  conventions  which  she  concluded  with 
Austria  regarding  the  development  of  traffic  through  Trieste  and 
with  Hungary  regarding  the  development  of  traffic  through  Eiume. 
An  Austrian  delegation  visited  Trieste  in  June  1934,  when  the  details 
of  the  arrangements  were  settled.  An  Austrian  customs  office  was 
established  in  the  port,  and  provision  was  made  for  the  creation  of 

^  See  pp.  548-50,  below. 

2  See  pp.  339  seq<i.,  347-51,  above,  for  the  attempt  to  organize  an  anti-German 
front  which  was  made  by  Monsieur  Barthon,  the  French  Foreign  Minister,  in 
the  course  of  a  round  of  visits  to  Poland  and  the  Little  Entente  countries  in  the 
spring  and  early  summer  of  1934. 

®  Negotiations  for  a  comprehensive  commercial  treaty  between  Austria  and 
Hungary  began  early  in  August  1934  and  were  successfully  concluded  in  the 
midfie  of  November. 
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an  Austrian  merehant  fleet  with  its  base  at  Trieste.  The  first  ship  of 
the  fleet  was  registered  in  the  maritime  department  at  Vienna  at  the 
end  of  August  1934.  The  agreement  regarding  Austrian  facihties  at 
Trieste  came  into  force  in  the  middle  of  July  1934,  but  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  traffic  had  begun  already,  and  during  the  first  seven  months 
of  1934  a  40  per  cent,  increase  in  Austrian  trade  through  Trieste  was 
reported.  An  agreement  between  Hungary  and  Italy  regarding  the 
development  of  Hungarian  traffic  through  Eiume  was  initialed  in 
May  and  signed  on  the  24th  November,  1934.  The  tripartite  arrange¬ 
ment  was  thus  likely  to  be  of  benefit  to  all  the  parties  concerned,  and 
for  this  reason  there  was  probably  a  better  chance  of  its  survival  than 
would  have  been  the  case  if  Austria  and  Hungary  had  been  merelv 
the  recipients  of  Italian  charity. 

On  the  political  plane  the  agreement  for  consultation  bet-ween 
Italy,  Austria  and  Htmgary  was  fully  implemented  during  the  second 
half  of  1934.  Dr.  DoUfuss  was  on  the  point  of  going  to  Eiccione  on 
a  visit  to  Signor  Mussolini  when  he  was  assassinated  on  the  25th  July, 
1934,1  and  his  successor.  Dr.  Schuschnigg,  lost  no  time  m  establishing 
personal  contact  with  the  Duce.^  Dr.  Schuschnigg  and  Signor  Musso¬ 
lini  met  in  Florence  on  the  20th  and  21st  August  and  were  reported 
to  have  reached  complete  agreement  in  regard  to  the  development 
of  Austro-Itahan  relations  in  the  spirit  of  the  Eome  Protocols.®  The 
official  communique  issued  at  the  close  of  the  conversations  declared 
that 


those  questions  which  interest  the  two  countries  in  the  economic  and 
cultural  fields  were  minutely  examined,  and  there  was  found  to  exist 
an  effective  community  of  views  upon  guiding  principles  and  upon  the 
methods  to  be  adopted  as  regards  the  independence  and  integrity  of 
the  Austrian  state — an  independence  and  integrity  to  which  appertains 
also  complete  internal  autonomy  and  which,  moreover,  represents  a 
concrete  European  interest  and  an  element  favourable  to  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  tranquiUity  in  the  Danubian  sector. 


Dr.  Schuschnigg  had  already  visited  Budapest  on  the  9th  August 
^  See  the  preceding  section,  p.  475,  above. 

“  The  Austrian  Vice-Chancellor,  Prince  Starhemberg,  also  had  a  lone  con¬ 
versation  with  Signor  Mussolini  in  Rome  on  the  12th  August,  1934 

There  were  reports,  however,  that  Dr.  Schuschnigg  had  shown  himself 
rather  less  ready  than  Dr.  DoUfuss  to  faU  in  with  ItaUan  ideas.  It  was  said, 
for  mstance,  that  he  refused  to  accept  a  miUtary  agreement  which  would  have 
given  Italy  wnte  powers  of  intervention  in  Austria  in  the  event  of  disturbances 
of  the  peace.  Dr- Schuschnigg’ s  visit  to  Florence  took  place  at  a  time  when 
the  ex-Empress  Zita  was  staying  in  Italy,  and  her  viUa  at  Viareggio  was 
reported  to  be  the  centre  of  much  Monarchist  activity.  A  rumour  that  the 
Austnan  Chancellor  had  caUed  on  the  ex-Empress  was  apparently  without 
foundation,  and  it  was  also  denied  that  the  Hapsburg  Question  had  been 
raised  m  the  conversations  between  Signor  MussoUni  and  Dr.  Schuschnigg. 
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and  exchanged  views  mth  General  Gombos,  with  whom  also  he  was 
officially  stated  to  have  established  a  complete  -understanding.  A  further 
interchange  of  opinions  between  the  heads  of  the  three  Governments 
took  place  in  November  1934.  On  the  6th  November  General  Gombos 
had  ah  interview  with  Signor  Mussolini  in  Rome.  The  two  statesmen 
were  reported  to  have  examined  problems  of  general  policy  and 
questions  relating  to  economic  and  cultural  co-operation  and  to  have 

established  the  unchanged  and  perfect  community  of  principles  animat¬ 
ing  the  two  Governments  and  their  intention  to  continue  and  develop 
their  collaboration  with  Austria. 

General  Gombos  broke  his  journey  in  Vienna  on  his  way  to  Rome 
and  again  on  his  return  to  Budapest,  and  on  the  15th  November 
Dr.  Schuschnigg  and  his  Foreign  Minister,  Herr  von  Berger-Walde- 
negg,  left  Vienna  in  their  turn  for  a  four  days’  visit  to  Rome. 
According  to  the  official  statement  issued  on  the  19th  November, 

in  these  Italo- Austrian  conversations,  the  poHcy  of  close  -understanding 
between  Italy  and  Austria  .  .  .  was  reconfirmed,  [and]  an  examination 
was  made  of  the  conditions  necessary  to  enable  Austria,  consohdated 
in  her  pohtical  and  economic  structure  and  supported  by  the  friendship 
of  Italy  and  Hungary,  to  resume  in  fuU  at  the  earliest  possible  date 
her  true  historic  function  as  holding  the  equffibrium  between  the  forces 
that  converge  on  the  basin  of  the  Danube. 

As  between  the  heads  of  the  Austrian  and  Hungarian  Govern¬ 
ments  further  opportunities  for  discussion  were  found  before  the  end 
of  the  year.  General  Gombos  was  one  of  Dr.  Schuschnigg’s  guests  at 
a  hunting  party  in  Styria  at  the  end  of  November,  and  Dr.  Schusch¬ 
nigg  and  Herr  von  Berger- Waldenegg  visited  Budapest  from  the  13th 
to  the  16th  December.  Once  again,  full  agreement  was  said  to  have 
been  reached  on  the  pohtical  and  economic  questions  which  came 
under  consideration. 

The  official  communiques  which  were  issued  at  the  close  of  each  of 
these  conversations  were  not  informative  in  regard  to  any  conclusions 
that  were  reached  on  pohtical  questions,  but  the  circumstances  in 
which  the  conversations  took  place  were  themselves  an  indication  of 
pohtical  sohdarity.  A  visit  which  Herr  von  Papen,  who  was  on  the 
point  of  taking  up  his  duties  as  German  Minister  in  Vienna,  paid  to 
Hungary  at  the  end  of  September  1934,  had  revived  suspicions  re¬ 
garding  the  relations  between  Germany  and  Hungary.  There  was 
a  rumour  that  General  Gombos  was  anxious  to  act  as  an  intermediary 
between  Germany  and  Italy,  and  the  possibihty  of  finding  some 
solution  of  the  problem  of  Austro-German  relations  in  the  interval 
before  Germany  ceased  to  be  preoccupied  with  the  question  of  the 
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Saar^  was  said  to  have  formed  one  of  the  subjects  discussed  during 
the  Italo-Hungariaii  conversations  in  Rome.  It  w^as  to  be  presumed 
however,  that  the  main  object  of  General  Gombos’s  visit  to  Rome  in 
November  1934  was  to  discuss  questions  arismg  out  of  the  assassina¬ 
tion  of  the  King  of  Jugoslavia,  for  the  international  repercussions  of 
that  crime  were  a  matter  of  common  interest  to  Hungary  and  Italy.2 
As  for  Austro-Italian  relations,  the  terms  of  the  official  statement 
of  the  19th  November,  1934,  were  specially  significant  in  view  of 
the  negotiations  which  had  been  taking  place  recently  between  the 
Austrian  Government  and  Nazi  representatives.^  Another  significant 
feature  of  the  Rome  conversations  in  November  was  the  reaffirmation 
in  the  official  communiques  of  a  readiness  to  extend  the  provisions  of 
the  Rome  Protocols  to  other  states.  The  statement  issued  on  the 
7th  November  after  the  conversations  between  Signor  Mussolini  and 
General  Gombos  declared  that  'for  the  eventual  adhesion  of  other 
states  to  the  protocol  of  Rome  the  determining  conditions  are  those 
in  fact  contained  in  the  protocol  itself  ’.  The  statement  of  the  19th 
November  confirmed  the  fact  'that  the  tripartite  accords  are  not 
exclusive  and  are  open  to  expansion  to  other  states  which  accept  the 
conditions  that  constitute  the  fundamental  premiss  of  the  accords’. 
The  same  point  had  been  made  by  Signor  Mussolini  on  the  17th 
November,  in  a  speech  at  a  banquet  in  honour  of  the  Austrian  visitors. 
The  friendship  between  Austria  and  Italy,  said  the  Duce,  did  not 
mean  that  there  were  any  obstacles  or  impediments  in  the  way  of 
the  establishment  of  friendly  relations  with  any  other  country.  The 
political,  economic,  and  cultural  accords  between  Austria,  Hungary 
and  Italy  were  'open  to  all  who,  by  accepting  the  conditions  laid 
down’,  pursued  'the  same  ideals  with  the  same  objects’. 

This  renewal  of  the  invitation  to  the  members  of  the  Little  Entente 
to  co-operate  with  the  Italo-Austro-Hungarian  group  was  given  at 
a  moment  when  the  prospect  for  the  establishment  of  a  Danubian 
system  on  the  lines  of  the  Italian  memorandum  of  September  1933 
was  distinctly  unfavourable.  In  November  1934  the  members  of  the 
Little  Entente  were  still  not  of  one  mind  in  regard  to  their  attitude 
towards  Italy.  The  effect  of  this  state  of  affairs  was  illustrated  at 
Geneva  in  September,  when  the  Little  Entente  states  were  xmable  to 
accept  any  of  the  suggestions  which  were  made  for  their  co-operation 
in  guaranteeing  the  independence  of  Austria.^  There  were  indications 
that  Czechoslovakia  would  have  been  prepared,  for  her  part,  to 

^  See  p.  486,  above. 

^  See  section  D  (ii)  of  this  part  of  the  present  volume. 

®  See  pp.  485-7,  above.  ^  See  p.  484,  above. 
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adtere  to  the  Italo-Austro-Himgarian  group,  but  the  terms  of  the 
new  statute  of  the  Little  Entente^  precluded  her  from  taking  such 
a  step  independently,  and  it  was  not  likely  that  Jugoslavia  would 
give  her  consent.  The  old  hostility  between  Jugoslavia  and  Italy  had 
flared  up  again  in  consequence  of  the  Jugoslav  reaction  to  the  move¬ 
ment  of  Italian  troops  at  the  time  of  the  Nazi  Putsch  in  Austria,^ 
and  efforts  which  French  diplomacy  had  been  making  to  promote  an 
Italo-Jugoslav  detente  had  been  temporarily  frustrated  by  the  assas¬ 
sination  of  the  Eing  of  Jugoslavia  and  the  French  Foreign  Minister 
in  mid-October.^  Moreover,  that  tragic  event  itself  had  placed  an 
additional  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  formation  of  a  Danuhian  system 
by  bringing  Hungary  under  suspicion  of  complicity  in  the  activity  of 
the  terrorists  who  were  responsible  for  the  crime. 

Within  a  month  of  the  Austro-Italian  conversations  in  Rome, 
however,  a  solution  of  the  Hungaro- Jugoslav  crisis  had  been  found 
at  Geneva,^  and  the  general  relaxation  of  tension  which  followed  the 
settlement  of  this  controversy  afforded  an  opening  for  the  renewal 
of  the  efforts  to  organize  a  common  Danuhian  front.  At  the  end  of 
the  year  1934  the  issue  was  still  uncertain,  and  it  was  not  possible 
to  foresee  whether  or  not  the  disruptive  effect  of  conflicting  local 
interests  would  continue  to  defeat  the  Franco-Italian  attempt  to 
consohdate  the  Danuhian  states  in  order  to  prevent  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  German  hegemony  over  Central  and  Eastern  Europe. 

^  See  the  Survey  for  1933,  Part  II,  section  (ii). 

2  See  pp.  475-6,  above,  and  p.  556,  below. 

^  See  section  D  (ii)  of  this  part  of  the  present  volume. 

^  See  pp.  566-73,  below. 
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(i)  The  Balkan  Pact  and  the  Position  of  Bulgaria. 

The  signature  on  the  9th  Eebruary,  1934,  of  a  pact  of  mutual 
guarantee  between  Rumania,  Jugoslavia,  Greece  and  Turkey  was  in 
line  with  other  contemporary  manifestations  of  a  desire  for  regional 
consolidation— for  example,  the  new  statute  of  the  Little  Entente  i 
the  Italo-Austro-Hungarian  Pact,^  and  the  Baltic  Pact^— in  so  far 
as  it  represented  a  reaction  to  the  growing  pressure  for  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  revision  of  the  Peace  Settlement  of  1919—21 :  a  pressure  which  had 
latterly  been  wrought  up  to  a  high  pitch  by  the  establishment  of  a 
Nazi  regime  in  Germany.  The  creation  of  a  Balkan  Entente,  how¬ 
ever,  was  not  merely  an  ctd  hoc  measure  designed  to  safeguard  the  status 
quo  against  the  revisionist  tendencies  of  ‘ex-enemy’  states;  it  cor¬ 
responded  to  a  need  for  co-operation  and  consolidation  in  South- 
Eastern  Europe  which  had  been  making  itself  felt  for  some  years  and 
which  had  given  rise  to  an  unofficial  movement  with  the  object  of 
promoting  the  association  of  aU  the  countries  of  South-Eastern 
Europe  in  a  federation  that  would  be  able  to  hold  its  own  among  the 
Great  Powers  and  thereby  free  its  members  from  interference  or 
patronage.  In  earlier  volumes*  some  account  has  been  given  of  the 
origins  of  this  movement  for  Balkan  federation ;  of  the  two  con¬ 
ferences  which  were  held  in  1930  and  1931  between  unofficial  groups 
of  delegates  from  Albania,  Bulgaria,  Greece,  Jugoslavia,  Rumania 
and  Turkey ,  of  the  modest  successes  which  were  scored  in  establish¬ 
ing  co-operation  on  the  economic,  cultural  and  technical  planes ;  and 
of  the  difficulties  which  were  encountered  as  soon  as  poHtical  ques¬ 
tions  were  touched  upon— in  particular,  the  refusal  of  the  Bulgarian 
national  group  to  consider  proposals  for  a  ‘Balkan  Locarno  ’  until  the 
Bulgarophone  population  of  Greek  and  Jugoslav  Macedonia  had  been 
granted  minority  rights. 

During  the  years  1932  and  1933  the  movement  for  Balkan  co¬ 
operation  continued  to  make  slow  hut  by  no  means  negligible  progress 
in  non-poHtical  fields.  Towards  the  end  of  May  1932,  for  instancCj 

^  See  the  Survey  for  1933,  pp.  203«-6. 

^  See  Section  C  (ii)  of  this  part  of  the  present  volume. 

See  Section  B  (ii)  of  this  part  of  the  present  volume. 

Survey  for  1930,  Part  II B,  section  (ii) ;  the  Survey  for  1931,  Part  III  B, 
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delegates  from  Bulgaria,  Greece  and  Turkey  met  at  Constantinople 
and  decided  that  a  permanent  office  should  be  established  in  that  city 
to  protect  the  interests  of  the  three  countries  in  connexion  with  the 
production  and  marketing  of  tobacco.  The  Second  Balkan  Conference, 
in  October  1931,  had  decided  on  the  foundation  of  a  Balkan  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  and  the  necessary  formalities  were  carried  out  during 
a  'Balkan  Week’  at  Constantinople  in  June  1932.  The  Chamber  of 
Commerce  held  its  first  session  in  December  1932,  and  the  first  meet¬ 
ing  of  a  Balkan  Maritime  Committee  took  place  in  the  following 
April.  The  unification  of  law  was  examined  during  the  Balkan  Week 
at  Belgrade  in  June  1932,  and  a  Juridical  Commission  was  set  up 
which  held  two  further  sessions  before  the  end  of  the  year.  In  Athens 
the  Balkan  Week  in  1932  was  devoted  especially  to  the  study  of 
health  questions ;  and  one  concrete  result  was  seen  in  the  foundation 
at  Athens  at  the  end  of  November  1932  of  a  free  dispensary  for  the 
treatment  of  nationals  of  any  Balkan  state  who  suffered  from  tuber¬ 
culosis.  In  the  field  of  communications  a  step  forward  was  taken 
with  the  commg  into  force,  at  the  end  of  1932,  of  a  postal  union  be¬ 
tween  Greece  and  Turkey,  the  first  two  countries  to  give  effect  to 
recommendations  for  the  unification  of  postal  services  adopted  by 
the  Second  Conference  in  1931.  The  Third  Conference,  which  took 
place  at  Bucarest  from  the  23rd  to  the  26th  October,  1932,  had 
under  consideration  proposals  for  a  convention — ^providing  for  close 
economic  co-operation  and  the  protection  of  the  economic  interests 
of  the  Balkan  states  in  relation  to  other  countries — ^which  would  be 
equivalent  to  a  partial  customs  union ;  but  a  decision  on  this  project 
was  deferred.  Questions  in  connexion  with  the  establishment  of  a 
Chamber  of  Agriculture  and  collaboration  in  scientific  agricultural 
research  were  also  postponed  for  further  study,  but  a  number  of  resolu¬ 
tions  were  adopted  dealing  with  the  development  of  communica¬ 
tions  by  road  and  by  rail,  collaboration  in  matters  relating  to  public 
health,  intellectual  co-operation  and  the  treatment  of  nationals  of 
one  Balkan  state  resident  in  another  state.  These  questions  were 
taken  up  again  at  the  Fourth  Conference,  which  was  held  at  Salonika 
from  the  5th  to  the  11th  November,  1933.  The  Conference  felt  that 
the  time  was  stiU  not  ripe  for  the  adoption  of  a  partial  customs  union, 
but  a  resolution  was  passed  in  favour  of  a  regional  economic  under¬ 
standing  as  a  first  step  towards  a  customs  union.  The  Fourth  Con¬ 
ference  also  dealt  with  proposals  for  the  unification  of  law  which  had 
been  drawn  up  by  the  Juridical  Commission,  and  it  came  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  certain  steps  could  be  taken  in  this  direction  without 
delay. 
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On  the  political  side  the  chief  stumbling-block  continued  to  be  the 
question  of  minorities.  The  Second  Conference  in  October  1931  had 
considered  a  draft  Balkan  Pact  of  non-aggression  and  peaceful  settle¬ 
ment  of  disputes,  but  it  had  not  voted  on  the  draft  owing  to  the 
attitude  of  the  Bulgarian  group.  The  Conference  had  recommended 
that  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  dispose  of  the  contentious  minori¬ 
ties  question  by  bilateral  negotiations  between  national  groups  during 
the  interval  before  the  Conference  met  for  its  third  session.  The 
Bulgarians  promptly  acted  upon  this  proposal  by  arranging  a  meeting 
with  the  Albanian  national  group  and  coming  to  an  agreement  with 
them  for  reciprocal  recognition  of  the  juridical  existence  of  minorities 
for  whom  educational  facilities  should  be  provided.^  Attempts  were 
made  to  arrange  similar  meetings  between  the  Bulgarian  and  the 
Greek,  Jugoslav  and  Rumanian  national  groups,  but  no  further 
bilateral  discussions  on  minorities  actually  took  place  between  the 
second  and  the  third  sessions  of  the  Conference.  In  these  circum¬ 
stances  the  Bulgarian  national  group  announced  that  they  would 
not  send  a  delegation  to  the  Third  Conference  at  Bucarest  in 
October  1932 ;  and,  although  this  decision  was  reversed  at  the  last 
moment,  the  Bulgarian  delegation  refused  to  discuss  the  draft  of  a 
Balkan  Pact  until  the  question  of  minorities  had  been  settled.  On  the 
rejection  of  their  proposal  that  the  consideration  of  the  pact  should  be 
deferred  for  another  year,  the  Bulgarian  delegates  left  the  Conference. 
In  their  absence  the  delegates  of  the  other  five  countries  approved, 
with  certain  reservations,^  a  revised  draft  of  a  pact  of  non-aggression 
and  peaceful  settlement,  which  now  included  proposals  for  dealmg 
with  the  minorities  problem.  These  proposals,  which  had  been  intro¬ 
duced  by  the  Greek  national  group  in  the  hope  of  meeting  the  Bul¬ 
garian  point  of  view,  were  to  the  effect  that  a  permanent  Minorities 
Bureau,  should  be  established,  and  in  addition  that  a  Minorities  Com¬ 
mission  composed  of  delegates  from  the  six  South-East  European 
countries  should  meet  once  a  year  to  examine  complaints  fi?om 
mmorities.  Any  question  on  which  the  members  of  the  Commission 
might  be  unable  to  agree  would  be  referred  to  the  League  of  Nations. 

In  view  of  the  refusal  of  the  Bulgarian  delegation  even  to  discuss 
these  suggestions,  the  Third  Balkan  Conference  could  not  be  con¬ 
sidered  anjfthing  but  a  failure  on  the  political  side ;  and,  during  the 
twelve  months  which  elapsed  before  the  fourth  session  of  the  Con- 

and  Jugoslav  Press,  in  commenting  on  this  arrangement,  alleged 
tnat  neither  a  Bulgarian  minority  in  Albania  nor  an  Albanian  minority  in  Bul¬ 
garia  bad  Mtberto  been  known  to  exist. 

The  Jugoslav  group,  for  instance,  reserved  their  attitude  in  regard  to  the 
proposed  estabbshment  of  a  Minorities  Commission. 
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ference  in  November  1933,  the  feeling  gained  ground  that  the  method 
of  discussion  in  an  unofficial  conference  was  not  suitable  for  appHca- 
tion  to  contentious  political  questions.  The  tendency  to  regard  such 
questions  as  outside  the  proper  scope  of  the  Balkan  Conferences  was 
strengthened  in  proportion  as  the  Governments  of  the  states  con¬ 
cerned  (with  whom,  in  any  case,  lay  the  responsibility  for  deciding 
whether  action  should  be  taken  on  any  recommendations  which  the 
Conferences  might  make)  showed  a  growing  inclination  to  associate 
themselves  with  the  point  of  view  of  the  promoters  of  the  Balkan 
Conferences  and  to  give  the  movement  for  Balkan  Union  an  official 
stamp.  By  the  time  when  the  Fourth  Balkan  Conference  was  held 
at  Salonika  in  November  1933,  the  diplomatic  negotiations  which 
resulted  in  the  conclusion  of  the  Pact  of  the  9th  February,  1934,  were 
already  in  full  swing,  and  the  Political  Commission  of  the  Conference 
accordingly  confined  its  activities  within  restricted  limits.  The  Con¬ 
ference  merely  passed  resolutions  expressing  the  hope  that  the 
Governments  would  adopt  the  draft  Balkan  Pact  which  had  been 
approved  in  principle  at  the  Third  Conference,  and  that  they  would 
arrange  for  annual  meetings  between  the  Foreign  Munsters  of  the 
sis  South-East  European  countries  as  a  ’ means  of  promoting  the 
rapprochement  between  those  countries.  The  discussions  which  pre¬ 
ceded  the  adoption  of  these  resolutions  were  notable,  however,  for 
the  absence  of  those  recriminations  between  the  Bulgarian  delegates 
and  the  delegates  of  countries  which  possessed  Bulgarophone  minori¬ 
ties  which  had  been  a  feature  of  debates  in  the  Political  Commission 
at  earlier  Conferences. 

The  remarkable  increase  in  cordiality,  especially  between  Bulgaria 
and  Jugoslavia,  which  was  illustrated  by  the  tone  of  the  political 
discussions  at  Salonika,  was  claimed  by  certain  supporters  of  the 
Balkan  Conferences  as  a  triumph  for  the  movement ;  and  indeed  it 
was  generally  agreed  that  the  successive  Conferences  and  the  col¬ 
laboration  in  various  spheres  which  they  had  inaugurated  had  helped 
to  improve  the  psychological  atmosphere  in  South-Eastern  Europe 
and  had  thus  contributed  towards  the  Bulgarian- Jugoslav  detente. 
The  members  of  the  Jugoslav  national  group,  however,  were  among 
those  who  felt  most  strongly  that  it  was  a  mistake  for  an  unofficial 
body  to  attempt  to  intervene  in  pohtical  controversies  and  that  the 
Balkan  Conferences,  if  they  were  to  continue,  ought  to  coniine  them¬ 
selves  to  the  study  of  economic,  cultural  and  techmcal  questions. 
After  the  signature  of  the  Balkan  Pact  on  the  9th  February,  1934, 
opinion  was  divided  as  to  the  desirability  of  holding  a  fifth  Conference 
in  the  autumn  of  1 934.  The  Greek  national  group,  which  had  mitiated 
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tke  movement,  felt  strongly  that  it  would  not  have  fulfilled  its  m 
pose  until  the  Eour-Power  Pact  had  been  enlarged  to  include  Buleari ' 
and  Albania,  and  the  national  group  in  Turkey,  where  the  moveLnt 
had  always  received  strong  support  from  the  Government  was  alsr^ 
m  favour  of  the  continuance  of  the  Conferences,  but  the  Jugoslav 
took  the  opposite  point  of  view.  They  attached  great  importance  tc 
the  rapprochement  between  Bulgaria  and  Jugoslavia,  and  they  feared 
that  the  good  understanding  which  was  being  established  through 
the  medium  of  bilateral  negotiations  might  be  imperiUed  if  furfcW 
sessions  of  the  Balkan  Conference  were  to  expose  Bulgaria  to  the 
temptation  of  ventilating  her  grievances  in  public.  The  Pourth 
Conference  at  Salonika  in  November  1933  chose  Belgrade  as  the  site 
for  the  next  Conference,  but  the  Jugoslav  national  group  refused  to 
act  as  hosts,  and  although  it  was  then  arranged  that  the  Conference 
should  take  place  at  Constantinople  in  October  1934,  the  Jugoslav 

announced  in  September 

tiiat  the  Conference  stood  adjourned  sine  die. 

If  the  Balkan  Conferences  had  served  no  other  purpose,  they  would 
have  been  valuable  because  of  the  light  which  they  threw  unon 
the  key  position  occupied  by  Bulgaria.  The  resentment  with  wMch 
ulgarmns  stiU  regarded  the  conditions  imposed  upon  them  bv  the 
Peace  Treaty  of  NeuiUy  led  to  the  refusal  of  any  proposal,  such  as 
that  for  a  Balkan  Pact  of  Non-Aggression,  which  involved  recognition 
oftla&  status  quo,  but  Bulgaria’s  geographical  situation  made  it  im¬ 
possible  for  the  other  states  concerned  simply  to  ignore  her.  A  Balkan 
Federation  from  which  Bulgaria  remained  aloof  would  not  merely  be 
a  contradiction  m  terms ;  even  if  the  combination  of  her  neighbours 
was  so  strong  as  to  rule  out  any  serious  menace  from  Bulgaria’s 
ixredentism,  her  non-participation  in  the  pact  would  still  constitute 
a  danger  m  so  far  as  she  would  continue  to  offer  a  foothold  for 
any  Great  Power  which  desired  to  intervene  in  Balkan  affairs.  This 
danger  could  o^y  be  finally  eliminated  by  the  conversion  of  Bulgaria 
from  a  dissatisfied  into  a  satisfied  state ;  and,  under  the  pressure  of 
mtemational  developments  during  the  years  1 933  and  1 934,  Bulgaria’s 
neighbours  showed  a  growing  disposition,  if  not  to  meet  her  M 
deman^,  at  least  to  settle  the  numerous  minor  differences  which 
e  ped  to  keep  ^ve  feelings  of  hostility  and  discontent.  At  the  same 
ime  Italy  the  Great  Power  whose  influence  over  Bulgaria  had  been 
a  somce  of  a^ety  to  other  countries  of  South-Eastern  Europe  since 
the  Peace  Settlement,  did  not  relax  her  efforts  to  retain  Bulgaria’s 
lendship ;  and  signs  of  an  increasingly  close  association  between 
^  See  pp.  519-20,  53371.,  below. 
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Germany  and  Bulgaria  also  aroused  apprehension  at  a  time  when  the 
renewed  menace  of  the  Drang  nacli  Osten  was  making  itself  felt  as  a 
factor  in  the  European  situation. ^ 

In  this  competition  for  Bulgaria’s  favours  the  most  striking  success 
was  achieved  by  Jugoslavia,  whose  relations  with  her  neighbour 
underwent  a  remarkable  change  in  the  space  of  a  few  months.  The 
Serb  Nationalists,  who  had  never  ceased  to  dream  of  the  establish- 
ment  of  a  South  Slav  bloc  stretching  from  the  Adriatic  to  the  Black 
Sea,  w-ere  strongly  represented  on  the  Jugoslav  delegation  which 
attended  the  Second  Balkan  Conference  at  Constantinople  in  October 
1931,  and  they  were  able,  with  surprising  ease,  to  come  to  terms  with 
members  of  the  Bulgarian  national  group.^  The  agreement  which 
they  were  believed  to  have  reached — on  the  basis  of  the  simultaneous 
conclusion  of  a  treaty  of  friendship  and  of  arrangements  regarding 
minority  rights  in  Jugoslav  Macedonia — ^was  of  course  entirely  un¬ 
official,  and  in  the  absence  of  support  from  the  Jugoslav  Government 
the  Jugoslav-Bulgarian  conversations  at  Constantinople  bore  no  im¬ 
mediate  fruit.  The  Jugoslav  Government  were  slower  to  move  than 
the  unofficial  representatives  of  Jugoslavia.  It  is  true  that  they 
refrained — apparently  under  pressure  from  France  and  Great  Britain 
— ^from  carrying  out  their  announced  intention  of  raising  the  question 
of  komitaji  raids  at  Geneva  in  January  1932 ;  but  early  in  the  AprE 
of  that  year  they  found  occasion  to  protest  formally  against  anti- 
Jugoslav  demonstrations  in  Sofia,  and  throughout  the  year  the 
relations  between  the  two  countries  continued  to  be  troubled  by 
occasional  frontier  incidents.  These  assumed  serious  proportions 
in  the  autumn,  and  in  December  1932  the  Jugoslav  Government 
suspended  the  facEities  for  crossing  the  frontier  which  had  been 
granted  to  owners  of  'double  properties’  (that  is,  properties  which 
were  divided  by  the  frontier),  on  the  ground  that  the  Bulgarian 
Government  were  failing  to  take  adequate  measures  to  deal  with  the 
Macedonian  Revolutionary  Organization,  whose  activities  were  held 
to  be  responsible  for  the  continuance  of  incidents. 

In  June  1931  a  Government  of  National  Union  had  been  formed  in 
Sofia,  and  the  new  Ministers  included  several  members  of  the  most 
powerful  of  the  Agrarian  groups.  The  entry  of  the  Agrarians  into  the 
Cabinet  was  foUowed  by  the  declaration  of  an  amnesty  which  enabled 
the  Agrarian  exEes  who  had  made  their  headquarters  at  Belgrade  to 
return  to  Bulgaria.  Thereafter  an  increasingly  large  share  of  power 
was  enjoyed  by  a  party  which  was  traditionally  on  friendly  terms 
with  Jugoslavia  and  which  was  also  closely  associated  with  the 
^  See  pp.  337-8,  343-5,  above.  ^  See  the  Survey  for  1931,  p,  338  n. 
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Protogerovist  faction  of  the  Macedonian  Revolutionaries  and  corre¬ 
spondingly  hostile  to  the  rival  Mihadovist  faction.  In  1932  there  was 
a  recrudescence  of  the  feud  between  the  two  factions,  which  led  to 
frequent  scenes  of  violence  in  Sofia  and  other  towns  as  well  as  in 
the  mountainous  districts  in  the  south-west  of  Bulgaria,  where  the 
Revolutionary  Organization  reigned  supreme.  These  disturbances 
strengthened  the  disapproval  with  which  an  increasingly  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  population  of  Bulgaria  w'as  coming  to  regard  the 
proceedings  of  the  Macedonians,  and  helped  to  obtain  support  for  the 
conclusion  that  the  interests  of  the  Bulgarian  minority  in  Jugoslav 
Macedonia  would  be  better  served  by  an  improvement  in  the  relations 
between  Bulgaria  and  Jugoslavia  than  by  permitting  the  Macedonian 
Revolutionary  Organization  to  continue  its  campaign  of  terror 
Economic  considerations  also  worked  m  favour  of  a  reconciliation 
with  Jugoslavia,  for  it  was  becoming  a  matter  of  vital  importance  for 
Bulgaria  to  obtam  the  removal  of  the  Jugoslav  frontier  restrictions 
which  hampered  the  export  of  her  products  to  Western  countries. 
These  factors  in  Bulgaria’s  internal  situation  were  reflected  during 
1932  in  articles  in  the  Press  in  favour  of  a  rapprochement  with  Jugo¬ 
slavia  ;  and  although  the  Government  of  Monsieur  Musanov  did  not 
feel  strong  enough  in  1932  to  come  to  grips  with  the  Macedonian 
Revolutionaries,  they  returned  concihatory  answers  to  the  Jugoslav 
protests  and  accusations  regarding  the  responsibility  for  frontier 
incidents,  and  endeavoured  in  other  ways  to  promote  a  detente}- 
By  the  spring  of  1933  it  was  evident  that  the  Bulgarian  desire  for 
an  understanding  was  reciprocated  in  influential  quarters  in  Jugo¬ 
slavia,  and  that  the  movement  for  reconcihation  was  in  accordance 
with  the  personal  wishes  of  King  Alexander.  The  Jugoslav  Govern¬ 
ment  were  still  not  prepared  to  recognize  the  minority  rights  of 
Bulgarians  in  Macedonia,  but  they  made  a  friendly  gesture  by  re¬ 
opening  the  Bulgarian  frontier  to  the  owners  of  ‘double  properties’ 
on  the  15th  June,  1933.  A  few  days  later  one  of  the  Mixed  Jugoslav- 
Bulgarian  Commissions  which  had  met  at  intervals  since  February 
1930  to  deal  with  frontier  questions'^  began  to  consider  methods  of 
improving  the  situation.  The  Commission  had  completed  its  task  by 
the  end  of  August,  when  a  protocol  was  signed  laying  down  detailed 
instructions  for  the  frontier  authorities.  Meanwhile,  the  Bulgarian 
Government  had  given  an  earnest  of  goodwill  by  taking  measures 

At  the  end  of  July  1932  Monsieur  Musanov  stopped  in  Belgrade  on  his 
way  hack  from  the  Lausanne  Conference  and  made  a  statement  declaring  him¬ 
self  in  favour  of  closer  relations  between  Bulgaria  and  Jugoslavia. 

See  the  Survey  for  1931,  p.  342. 
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against  the  Macedonians,  whose  brawls  in  the  streets  of  Sofia  had 
become  a  matter  of  almost  daily  occurrence.  On  the  25th  June,  1933, 
a  state  of  siege  w^as  proclaimed  in  Sofia  and  all  communications  with 
the  outer  world  were  cut  for  twelve  hours  while  a  house-to-house 
search  was  in  progress.  Considerable  quantities  of  weapons  were 
seized  and  about  fifty  Macedonians  and  some  Communists^  were 
arrested  and  interned,  but  none  of  the  leaders  of  the  Macedonian 
Revolutionary  Organization  were  apprehended  and  no  attempt  was 
made  to  tackle  the  head-quarters  of  the  organization  in  their  moun¬ 
tain  fastnesses  of  Pirin  and  Rhodope.  The  Government’s  action, 
therefore,  did  not  put  an  end  to  komitaji  activities  across  the  Jugoslav 
frontier,  but  it  did  encourage  the  popular  movement  for  a  rapproche¬ 
ment  between  Bulgaria  and  Jugoslavia.  This  movement  was  now 
gaining  ground  rapidly — ^thanks  m  large  part  to  the  personal  interest 
displayed  by  the  rulers  of  the  two  countries — and  it  was  being  pro¬ 
moted  by  the  interchange  of  visits  from  groups  representative  of 
various  professions  and  callings.  Mgr.  Stepan,  the  Metropolitan  of 
Sofia,  and  other  leaders  of  the  Bulgarian  Church  were  specially  active 
in  their  efforts  to  encourage  the  development  of  friendly  feelings.^ 

The  change  in  the  attitude  of  the  two  countries  towards  one 
another  was  symbolized  in  September  1933  by  the  action  of  King 
Boris  of  Bulgaria,  who  decided  that  the  time  had  come  for  him  to 
establish  personal  contact  with  King  Alexander.  During  the  first 
fortnight  of  September  1933,  King  Boris  and  Queen  Ioanna  visited 
London,  Paris,  Rome  and  Geneva,  and  on  the  18th  September,  on 
their  way  back  from  this  tour  of  the  Western  capitals,  their  train 
halted  for  a  short  time  in  Belgrade  station,  where  a  meeting  with  the 
Eing  and  Queen  of  Jugoslavia  was  arranged.  This  was  the  first 
meeting  between  King  Alexander  and  'King  Boris  since  the  War,  and 
the  significance  of  this  renewal  of  personal  relations  between  the 
Bulgarian  and  Jugoslav  crowned  heads  after  an  interval  of  nineteen 
years  was  commented  upon  by  the  whole  of  the  European  Press  and 
not  only  by  the  Press  of  Bulgaria  and  Jugoslavia. 

^  There  had  been  a  marked  revival  of  Communist  activity  during  recent 
months,  and  the  spreading  of  propaganda  in  the  army  had  caused  anxiety  to 
the  authorities.  In  April  1933  the  Sobranje  had  adopted  by  a  large  majority 
the  Government’s  proposal  to  cancel  the  mandates  of  twenty -nine  members 
who  were  Communists. 

^  [Representatives  of  the  Orthodox  Church  in  Jugoslavia  visited  Sofia  in 
April  1933  and  conferred  with  leaders  of  the  Bulgarian  Church.  The  National 
Council  of  the  Bulgarian  Church  arranged  to  send  a  deputation  of  bishops, 
headed  by  Mgr.  Stepan,  to  Jugoslavia  in  the  autumn,  but  the  visit  was  post¬ 
poned — nominally  on  account  of  the  filness  of  the  Patriarch  Varnavas,  the  head 
of  the  Church  in  Jugoslavia. 
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When  once  this  first  step  had  been  taken,  further  developments 
followed  without  undue  difficulty.  On  the  3rd  October,  I933  a 
further  informal  meeting  between  King  Alexander  and  King  Boris 
took  place  at  Euxinograd,  near  Varna,  when  the  King  and  Queen 
of  Jugoslavia  were  on  their  way  to  Turkey,^  and  from  the  10th  to 
the  13th  December,  1933,  King  Boris  and  Queen  Ioanna  paid  an 
official  visit  to  Belgrade.  The  enthusiastic  welcome  which  was  ac¬ 
corded  to  the  King  and  Queen  of  Bulgaria  in  Belgrade  testified  to 
the  popular  support  which  the  movement  for  rapprochement  between 
Bulgaria  and  Jugoslavia  enjoyed  in  Jugoslavia.  The  significance  of 
these  interviews  was  not  dimhiished  by  the  fact  that  they  formed 
part  of  a  series  of  meetings  between  kings  and  statesmen  in  South- 
Eastern  Europe  which  were  the  outward  signs  of  the  intensive 
diplomatic  activity  that  was  going  on  during  the  last  months  of  the 
year  1933.^ 

The  signs  of  growing  friendhness  between  Bulgaria  and  Jugoslavia 
had  been  watched  with  somewhat  mixed  feehngs  by  Bulgaria’s  other 
neighbours.  Greece  and  Turkey,  as  the  leading  advocates  of  a  Balkan 
Federation,  might  have  been  expected  to  rejoice  at  the  appeasement 
of  a  feud  which  had  been  one  of  the  principal  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  union ;  but  in  fact  the  rapid  progress  of  the  Bulgarian- Jugoslav 
rapprochement  caused  alarm  rather  than  satisfaction  at  Angora  and 
Athens.  The  prospect  which  it  appeared  to  open  up  of  a  fulfilment 
of  Serb  Nationalist  aspirations  was  regarded  with  apprehension;  for 
a  Greater  Jugoslavia  which  had  swallowed  up  Bulgaria  would  be  in  a 
position  to  dominate  South-Eastern  Europe  instead  of  entering  into 
a  federation  with  other  states  on  equal  terms.  The  Graeco-Turkish 
reaction  took  the  form  of  pressure  upon  Bulgaria  to  enter  into  closer 
relations  with  Greece  and  Turkey.  The  friendship  between  those  two 
countries,  which  had  been  estabhshed  in  1930  and  confirmed  and 
strengthened  in  1931,^  and  had  been  maintained  by  means  of  a 
frequent  interchange  of  views,  was  a  signal  example  of  the  reversal 
of  relations  between  two  former  enemies ;  and  Turkey,  whose  own 
relations  with  Bulgaria  were  normally  friendly,^  had  consistently  used 
her  influence  to  promote  a  detente  between  Bulgaria  and  Greece. 

Apart  from  the  question  of  a  Bulgarian  outlet  on  the  Aegean,^ 
which  had  been  more  or  less  in  abeyance  for  some  years,  there  were 
a  number  of  financial  differences  between  Greece  and  Bulgaria  which 

^  See  below,  pp.  523-4.  2 

®  See  the  Survey  for  1930,  Part  II  B,  section  (iii) ;  the  Survey  for  1931,  Part 
III  B,  section  (i).  ^  See  the  Survey  for  1931,  Part  III  B,  section  (ii). 

®  Seethe  Survey  for  1920-3,  pp.  337-40 ;  the  Survey  for  1926,  pp.  213-14;  the 
Survey  for  1930,  p.  148. 
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still  remained  unsettled  in  1932d  The  discussions  regarding  the 
French  proposal  for  a  Danubian  Economic  Federation  in  the  early 
part  of  that  year^  gave  a  certain  stimulus  to  the  project  for  bringing 
Bulgaria  into  the  Graeco-Turkish  entente,^  and  in  April  1932  the 
Bulgarian  and  Greek  Governments  agreed  on  a  basis  for  the  resump¬ 
tion  of  financial  negotiations.  These  negotiations,  however,  produced 
no  settlement,  and  they  were  suspended  after  the  Lausanne  Con¬ 
ference  in  July  1932.  That  Conference  resulted  in  agreement  being 
reached  on  the  question  of  the  payments  due  from  Bulgaria  to  Greece 
under  the  Molov-Kaphandaris  agreement,^  and  in  April  1933  another 
dispute  was  settled  in  principle  when  Monsieur  Unden  gave  a  decision 
in  favour  of  Greece  on  a  question,  which  had  been  referred  to  him  for 
arbitration,  relating  to  Greek  claims  to  concessionary  or  proprietary 
rights  in  the  Dospad-Dagh  forests.  Another  Greek  claim,  arising  out 
of  damage  done  during  the  Bulgarian  occupation  of  Dedeagach,  was 
recognized  as  vahd  by  a  Mixed  Arbitral  Tribunal  in  June  1933.  There 
were  other  questions  stdl  awaiting  settlement,  however,  and  in  the 
cases  which  had  nominally  been  disposed  of  by  arbitration  there 
remained  the  difficulty  that  Bulgaria,  whose  financial  position  was 
extremely  precarious,^  declared  herself  unable  to  transfer  to  Greece 
the  sums  which  she  owed  under  the  awards. 

In  March  1933  a  Bulgarian  delegation  attended  a  meeting  of  the 
Council  of  the  Balkan  Conference  which  took  place  at  Bucarest,  and 
on  the  21st  March  the  Bulgarian  and  the  Greek  delegates  signed  a 
protocol  by  which  the  respective  national  groups  undertook  to  pro¬ 
mote  a  rapprochement  and  the  settlement  of  all  political,  economic 
and  financial  differences.  The  Bulgarian  and  Turkish  delegations  also 
agreed  to  work  for  the  establishment  of  closer  relations  between  their 

^  See  the  Survey  for  1931,  pp.  345-53.  ^  See  pp.  420,  487-8,  489,  above. 

®  Bulgaria  had  made  inquiries  as  to  the  possibility  of  her  admission  into  the 
Danubian  Federation,  but  the  suggestion  was  not  acceptable  to  France,  who 
was  the  principal  promoter  of  the  scheme. 

^  See  the  Survey  for  1927,  p.  216;  the  Survey  for  1931,  pp.  348  seqp[.;  the 
Survey  for  1932,  p.  170. 

^  The  Bulgarian  Government  had  appealed  to  the  League  of  Nations  for 
financial  assistance  in  January  1932,  but  the  Financial  Committee,  which 
mvestigated  the  situation  and  made  suggestions  for  reforms,  found  occasion  to 
criticize  the  Bulgarian  Government  for  their  omission  to  carry  out  some  of  their 
recommendations.  In  November  1932  an  arrangement  was  reached  with  the 
bondholders  by  which  Bulgaria  transferred  only  40  per  cent,  of  the  service  of 
the  two  international  loans  which  had  been  floated  for  her  benefit  under  League 
auspices  (the  Eefugee  Settlement  Loan  of  1926  and  the  Stabilization  Loan  of 
1928)  and  the  remaining  60  per  cent,  was  paid  into  a  blocked  account  in  levas. 
The  proportion  of  her  debts  which  Bulgaria  transferred  was  reduced  from  time 
to  time  by  agreement  with  the  creditors,  but  within  these  limits  the  Bulgarian 
Government  carried  out  their  obligations. 
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countries.  The  Greek  and  Turkish  Governments  were  encouraged  by 
these  gestures  to  hope  that  Bulgaria  was  now  prepared  to  fall  in  with 
their  plans  for  maintaining  the  balance  of  power  in  South-Eastern 
Europe,  and  in  May  1933  they  suggested  that  the  Bulgarian  Govern¬ 
ment  should  become  a  party  to  an  agreement  guaranteeing  the 
inviolability  of  their  frontiers  which  the  Greek  and  Turkish  Govern¬ 
ments  intended  to  conclude  between  themselves.  Bulgaria’s  desire 
to  establish  friendly  relations  with  her  neighbours,  however,  was  still 
less  strong  than  her  desire  to  secure  a  revision  of  the  terms  of  the 
Peace  Treaties,  and  she  was  not  willing  to  take  a  step  which  would 
be  equivalent  to  signing  away  her  chances  of  obtaining  a  modification 
of  the  territorial  status  quo.  Bulgaria’s  refusal  to  adhere  to  the  pro¬ 
posed  pact  did  not  cause  Greece  and  Turkey  to  abandon  their  project 
for  tightening  the  bonds  between  themselves,^  and  for  supplementing 
the  negative  obligation  not  to  attack  one  another,  into  which  they 
had  entered  in  1930,  by  a  positive  undertaking  to  come  to  one 
another’s  assistance  in  ease  of  attack  by  a  third  Power.  In  September 
1933  a  Greek  delegation  headed  by  the  Prime  Minister,  Monsieur 
Tsaldaris,  went  to  Constantinople^  for  the  final  phase  of  the  negotia¬ 
tions  for  a  bilateral  agreement,  which  was  signed  on  the  14th  Sep¬ 
tember. 

By  this  treaty, 3  Greece  and  Turkey  mutually  guaranteed  'the 
inviolability  of  their  common  frontiers’,  and  undertook  to  consult 
each  other  on  aU  international  questions  which  were  of  interest  to 
them  'in  order  to  secure  a  common  line  of  action  in  conformity  with 
their  policy  of  friendship,  xmderstanding  and  collaboration  and  in 

^  In  tke  summer  of  1933  tke  Turkish  Government  were  also  actively  engaged 
in  the  promotion  of  another  project — ^for  a  ‘Euxine  Pact’  by  which  all  the 
riparian  states  of  the  Black  Sea  would  give  their  support  to  Turkey  in  her 
attempt  to  secure  the  abolition  of  the  convention  demilitarizing  the  Darda- 
nehes  (see  the  Survey  for  1920-3,  pp.  374-6).  In  view  of  the  special  relations 
between  Turkey  and  Greece,  the  Turkish  Government  suggested  that  Greece 
should  become  a  party  to  this  projected  pact ;  but  the  Greek  Government  were 
absolved  from  the  necessity  of  taking  a  decision  by  the  failure  of  the  project  to 
assume  a  definite  shape. 

^  The  Greek  Ministers  also  took  the  opportunity  afforded  by  their  visit  to 
Constantinople  to  discuss  certain  outstanding  questions  arising  out  of  the 
exchange  of  populations  between  Greece  and  Turkey.  During  the  autumn 
negotiations  were  carried  on  by  the  Greek  and  Turkish  representatives  on  the 
Mixed  Commission  for  the  Exchange  of  Populations ;  and  on  the  9th  December, 
1933,  a  convention  was  signed  which  provided  that  the  Mixed  Commission 
should  be  abolished  within  eight  months  and  which  laid  down  regulations  for 
the  settlement  of  any  questions  that  might  arise  thereafter.  (For  the  work  of  the 
hlixed  Commission  see  the  Survey  for  1925,  vol.  ii,  Part  II  E,  section  (i);  the 
Survey  for  1930,  Part  II  B,  section  (iii)). 

The  French  text  of  the  treaty  is  printed  in  Documents  on  Interndtional 
Affairs,  1933,  pp.  407-8. 
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protection  of  their  respective  and  common  interests’.  They  also 
agreed  in  principle  that  at  international  conferences  and  meetings  at 
which  representation  was  limited  the  delegate  of  one  of  them  should 
be  empowered  to  speak  for  both,  and  they  undertook  to  use  their 
combined  efforts  to  obtain  such  representation  (that  is,  presumably, 
to  ensure  that  they  alternated  with  one  another  in  membership 
of  the  League  Council  in  the  same  way  as  the  states  members  of 
the  Little  Entente).^  The  pact  was  to  remain  in  force  for  ten  years 
and  would  be  renewed  automatically  unless  it  had  been  denounced 
one  year  in  advance. 

The  official  announcement  of  the  signature  of  the  treaty  laid  stress 
on  the  peaceful  motives  which  had  inspired  it  and  expressed  the  hope 
that  other  countries  would  adhere  to  it.  There  appeared  to  be  small 
prospect  that  this  hope  would  be  fulfilled  so  far  as  Bulgaria  was  con¬ 
cerned,  for  the  conclusion  of  the  Graeco-Turkish  pact  was  the  subject 
of  much  unfavourable  comment  in  the  Bulgarian  Press.  Bulgaria’s 
resentment  was  directed  mahily  against  Turkey,  whose  guarantee  of 
the  Greek  frontiers  placed  a  fresh  obstacle  in  the  way  of  Bulgaria’s 
territorial  ambitions  and  was  therefore  held  to  be  tantamount  to  a 
desertion  of  Bulgaria.  The  feeling  that  Turkey’s  friendship  could  no 
longer  be  counted  on  was  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  the  Turkish 
Government  had  recently  been  showing  concern  over  reports  of 
the  ill-treatment  of  members  of  the  Turkish  minority  in  Bulgaria.  The 
change  in  Bulgarian  feelffigs  towards  Turkey  was  illustrated  by  the 
absence  of  any  popular  manifestations  of  welcome  when  the  Turkish 
Prime  Minister  and  Eoreign  Minister,  Ismet  Pa§a  and  Tevfik  Ru§tu 
Beg,  arrived  in  Sofia  on  the  20th  September,  1933,  with  the  object 
of  removing  Bulgarian  apprehensions  regarding  the  imphcations  of 
the  new  pact  and  making  a  last  attempt  to  persuade  the  Bulgarian 
Government  to  join  the  Graeco-Turkish  Entente. 

Bulgarian  opinion  was  alarmed  not  only  on  account  of  the  Graeco- 
Turkish  pact  but  also  on  account  of  certain  other  agreements  which 
had  come  into  force  during  recent  months.  The  new  statute  of  the 
Little  Entente  which  was  signed  on  the  16th  February,  1933,^  was 
of  concern  to  Bulgaria  in  so  far  as  it  represented  a  consolidation  of 
the  forces  which  were  opposed  to  treaty  revision.  The  Four-Power 
Pact  between  France,  Great  Britain,  Italy  and  Germany  which  was 
initialled  on  the  7th  June,  1933,^  also  affected  Bulgarian  interests 
because  the  terms  of  the  pact  seemed  to  prove  that  Italy  had  aban- 

^  For  the  admission  of  Turkey  to  membership  of  the  League  and  her  election 
to  a  seat  on  the  Council  see  the  present  volume,  Part  II,  section  (iii). 

^  See  the  Survey  for  1933,  Part  II,  section  (ii).  *  Op.  cit,  loc.  cit. 
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doned  Ker  cliainpionsMp  of  tlie  principle  of  treaty  revision,  wMle  the 
rapprochement  between  France  and  Italy  which  made  the  conclusion 
of  the  Pact  possible  appeared  likely  to  alter  the  whole  situation  in 
South-Eastern  Europe  and  remove  the  motive  of  Italy’s  support  of 
Bulgaria,^  Moreover,  the  series  of  pacts  of  non-aggression  which  had 
been  concluded,  on  a  Russian  initiative,^  durmg  the  summer,  and 
which  included  Turkey  as  well  as  Jugoslavia  and  Rumania  among 
their  signatories,^  were  of  direct  interest  to  Bulgaria ;  for  the  definition 
of  the  aggressor  which  they  contained  covered  the  case  of  a  state  that 
gave  support  to  armed  bands  which  invaded  the  territory  of  another 
state,  or  which  refused  the  request  of  the  invaded  state  that  it  should 
take  all  the  measures  in  its  power  to  deprive  such  armed  bands  of 
assistance  or  protection.^  The  failure  of  successive  Bulgarian  Govern¬ 
ments  to  curb  the  activities  of  the  Macedonian  Revolutionary 
Organization  clearly  brought  Bulgaria  within  the  scope  of  this  defini¬ 
tion,  and  although  the  detente  with  Jugoslavia  afforded  some  grounds 
for  hope  that  the  Government  at  Belgrade  would  not  cite  Bulgaria 
as  an  aggressor  on  the  occasion  of  the  next  frontier  incident,  there 
was  no  guarantee  that  such  a  step  might  not  be  taken  at  any  moment 
by  any  one  of  the  three  states  whose  frontiers  with  Bulgaria  were  the 
scene  of  komitaji  raids  from  time  to  time.^ 

^  Italy,  however,  took  pains  to  convince  the  Bulgarians  that  the  conclusion 
of  the  Four-Power  Pact  had  not  in  any  way  modified  her  friendship  for  Bul¬ 
garia.  In  September  1933,  for  instance,  Italy  indicated  that  she  was  ready  to 
enter  into  closer  commercial  relations  with  Bulgaria.  The  trade  between  the 
two  countries  was  regulated  by  an  agreement  for  reciprocal  most-favoured¬ 
nation  treatment  which  dated  from  1925,  and  exchanges  had  recently  been 
falling  ofi  to  the  disadvantage  of  both  countries.  Negotiations  began  in  Novem¬ 
ber  1933,  and  on  the  30th  July,  1934,  a  treaty  of  commerce  and  navigation  was 
signed,  together  with  a  veterinary  convention.  In  these  agreements  Italy 
granted  a  reduction  in  the  duties  on  Bxilgarian  live  stock  and  agricultural  pro¬ 
duce.  The  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  Bulgaria’s  independence,  which  was 
celebrated  at  the  beginning  of  October  1933,  was  made  the  occasion  for  a 
renewal  of  the  assurance  of  Italy’s  friendship  for  Bulgaria,  and  after  Bulgaria’s 
refusal  to  adhere  to  the  Balkan  Pact  of  the  9th  February,  1934,  the  Italian 
press  continued  to  declare  that  Bulgaria  could  count  on  the  maintenance  of 
Italy’s  support.  Similar  assurances  were  beheved  to  have  been  given  by  Signor 
Mussolini  when  the  Bulgarian  Prime  Minister,  Monsieur  Musanov,  visited  Eome 
towards  the  end  of  April  1934. 

F^^^ria’s  relations  with  the  U.S.S.E.  were  unsatisfactory,  and  Communist 
activities  were  severely  repressed  in  Bulgaria,  especially  after  the  bomb  out¬ 
rage  at  Sofia  in  April  1925  (see  the  Survey  for  1925,  vol.  ii,  p.  253).  Diplomatic 
relations  between  the  two  countries  were  not  established  until  July  1934,  when 
the  G-overnment  at  Sofia  followed  the  example  set  by  the  states  members  of  the 
Little  Entente  and  recognized  the  Soviet  Government  (see  pp.  391-2,  above). 

^  See  the  Survey  for  1933,  pp.  182-3;  Documents  on  International  Affairs, 
1933,  pp.  230-3.  ^  See  the  Survey  for  1933,  p.  278. 

®  In  May  1933  there  were  reports  of  raids  across  the  Greek  frontier,  which  had 
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These  considerations  no  doubt  influenced  the  Bulgarian  Govern¬ 
ment  in  their  policy  of  courting  Jugoslav  friendship,  but  they  did  not 
cause  them  to  abandon  the  standpoint  that  it  was  impossible  for 
Bulgaria  to  put  her  signature  to  any  agreement  which  involved  a 
recognition  of  the  territorial  status  quo^  The  Turkish  Ministers  who 
visited  Sofia  in  the  third  week  of  September  failed  to  induce  the 
Bulgarian  Government  to  enter  into  a  tripartite  agreement,  though 
the  Bulgarians  consented  to  the  prolongation  for  five  years  of  the 
Bulgarian-Turkish  treaty  of  neutrality  and  conciliation  which  dated 
from  1929,  and  accepted  the  Turkish  assurance  that  the  stipulations 
of  that  agreement  were  in  no  way  affected  by  the  new  Graeco-Turkish 
pact.  The  Bulgarian  Government  did  not  respond,  either,  to  the 
suggestions  which  were  made  to  them  from  several  quarters  during 
the  next  few  weeks  that  they  should  become  a  party  to  a  general 
South-East  European  treaty  of  guarantee  and  non-aggression. 

The  initiative  in  this  new  attempt  to  organize  a  'Balkan  Locarno’ 
came  from  the  Foreign  Minister  of  Rumania,  Monsieur  Titulescu. 
The  reactions  of  the  states  members  of  the  Little  Entente  to  the 
situation  which  resulted  from  the  establishment  of  a  Nazi  regime  in 
Germany  have  been  dealt  with  elsewhere,^  and  it  is  only  necessary 
here  to  recall  that  the  revolution  in  Germany,  in  brmging  German 
claims  for  treaty  revision  to  the  forefront,  had  put  a  new  complexion 
upon  the  whole  question  of  treaty  revision  throughout  Europe,  and 
that  the  attitude  adopted  by  Rumania,  towards  a  question  which 
was  now  presenting  itself  more  and  more  insistently,  was  one  of  un¬ 
compromising  opposition  to  any  suggestion  that  treaty  revision 
should  be  contemplated.  In  her  concern  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
status  quo,  Rumania’s  first  step  was  to  put  her  relations  with  the 
U.S.S.R.  on  a  more  satisfactory  footing.  This  was  achieved  when  she 
became  a  signatory  of  the  pact  of  non-aggression  of  the  3rd  July, 
1933,^  and  she  then  turned  her  attention  to  the  possibility  of  guaran¬ 
teeing  her  southern  frontier  by  the  creation  of  a  Balkan  Federation. 

been  free  from  incidents  for  a  considerable  time.  These  reports  from  the  Greek 
side  were  denied  in  Bulgaria.  In  October  1933  there  were  anti-Bnlgarian 
demonstrations  in  Rumania  (in  spite  of  the  official  rapprochement  between  Bul¬ 
garia  and  Rumania,  for  which  see  p.  522,  below)  on  the  occasion  of  the  burial  of 
victims  of  recent  komitaji  incursions. 

^  It  was  significant  that  an  occasion  should  have  been  found  during  the 
autumn  of  1933  for  the  reaffirmation  of  the  friendship  between  Bulgaria  and 
Hungary,  the  other  ‘dissatisfied’  state  whose  views  on  treaty  revision  were 
regarded  by  neighbouring  countries  as  an  obstacle  to  consohdation.  See  p.  349, 
above. 

^  See  the  Survey  for  19 S3,  Part  II,  section  (ii),  and  the  present  volume, 
pp.  331-5,  340  seqq,,  above.  ^  See  the  Survey  for  1933,  p.  182. 
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Although  Pvumania  had  attended  the  Balkan  Conferences,  she  had 
not  hitherto  done  much  to  promote  the  project  for  federation,  and 
the  energy  with  which  Monsieur  Titulescu  took  the  question  up 
during  the  second  half  of  the  year  1933  bore  witness  to  the  Rumanian 
Government’s  anxiety  in  regard  to  current  South-East  European 
developments.  Like  Greece  and  Turkey,  Rumania  had  looked  on  at 
the  Bulgarian-Jugoslav  mpproche^nent  with  a  certain  apprehension, 
even  though  her  partnership  vdth  Jugoslavia  in  the  Little  Entente 
made  the  possibility  of  the  absorption  of  Bulgaria  into  a  Greater 
Serbia  appear  less  alarming  to  her  than  to  Bulgaria’s  southern  neigh¬ 
bours.  On  the  other  hand,  Rumania  shared  with  Jugoslavia  a  feeling 
that  the  Graeco-Turkish  alliance  and  the  attempts  to  persuade  Bul¬ 
garia  to  join  it  constituted  a  potential  threat  to  the  balance  of  power 
in  South-Eastern  Europe.  The  negotiations  which  resulted  in  the 
signature  of  the  Graeco-Turkish  pact  of  the  14th  September,  1933, 
thus  provided  an  additional  incentive  for  Monsieur  Titulescu’s  efforts 
to  organize  all  the  states  concerned  into  a  single  system.  These  efforts 
were  facilitated  by  the  fact  that  the  Rumanian  Government,  hke  the 
Jugoslav  Government,  had  been  endeavouring  for  some  time  past, 
with  considerable  success,  to  settle  their  differences  with  Bulgaria 
and  to  create  a  more  friendly  feeling  between  the  tw^o  countries. 

In  January  1932  the  Rumanian  Government  agreed  to  the  post¬ 
ponement  of  the  second  instalment  of  paj^^ments  due  from  Bulgaria 
to  Rumania  under  an  agreement  of  the  20th  January,  1930.^  This 
action  made  a  favourable  impression  on  Bulgaria,  and  there  was  a 
marked  improvement  in  Bulgarian-Rumanian  relations  durtag  the 
year  1932.  A  society  was  formed  in  the  spring  with  the  object  of 
promoting  a  rapprochement — ^in  the  first  place  by  co-operation  in  the 
cultural  field — and  the  project  for  a  railway  bridge  across  the  Danube, 
which  had  been  discussed  at  iatervals  between  1881  and  the  outbreak 
of  war  in  1914,  was  taken  up  again  and  submitted  to  serious  examina¬ 
tion  in  the  autumn.  Bulgarian  interest  in  this  scheme  was  greatly 
stimulated  by  the  report  that  an  alternative  project  for  a  Rumanian- 
Jugoslav  bridge  had  been  approved  in  principle  at  a  meeting  between 
the  Kings  of  J ugoslavia  and  Rumania  at  Sinaia  in  January  1933.  The 
Danube  Bridge  formed  one  of  the  Bulgarian  desiderata  in  negotia¬ 
tions  for  the  settlement  of  all  outstanding  questions  between  Bulgaria 
and  Rumania  which  were  opened  in  the  autumn  of  1933.^ 

The  third  member  of  the  Little  Entente,  Czechoslovakia,  had 
neither  the  same  reasons  for  desiring  to  establish  amicable  relations 
with  Bulgaria  nor  the  same  difficulties  to  overcome  in  the  process  as 
^  See  tke  Survey  for  1931,  p.  341.  2  pp^  533^4 
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the  countries  which  had  common  frontiers  with  Bulgaria,  but  she 
made  her  contribution  to  the  general  detente  by  granting  specially 
favourable  terms  to  Bulgarian  trade.  The  signature  on  the  28th 
August,  1933,  of  a  commercial  treaty  in  which  Czechoslovakia  granted 
Bulgaria  the  same  tariff  concessions  as  were  enjoyed  by  Jugoslavia 
and  Rumania  gave  rise  to  rumours  that  the  members  of  the  Little 
Entente  contemplated  the  inclusion  of  Bulgaria  in  their  alliance  J  but 
it  soon  became  clear  that  what  Monsieur  Titulescu  and  his  colleagues 
had  in  mind  was  the  entry  of  Bulgaria  into  a  South-East  European 
group  which  would  exist  parallel  with  but  independently  of  the  Little 
Entente.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Permanent  Council  of  the  Little  En¬ 
tente  which  was  held  on  the  24th”27th  September,  1933,  at  Sinaia, 
the  situation  in  the  Balkans  was  discussed  in  the  light  of  such  develop¬ 
ments  as  the  Pranco-Italian  detente  and  the  Graeco-Turkish  Pact,  and 
Monsieur  Titulescu’s  plan  for  extending  the  system  of  treaties  of 
guarantee  to  all  the  states  of  South-Eastern  Europe  was  approved  by 
his  fellow  members  of  the  Permanent  Council  of  the  Little  Entente. 

During  the  next  few  weeks  the  project  for  a  treaty  of  guarantee  and 
non-aggression  formed  one  of  the  principal  subjects  which  were 
examined  in  a  series  of  meetings  between  the  rulers  and  Ministers  of 
all  the  countries  of  South-Eastern  Europe  except  Albania.^  During 
the  first  week  of  October  1933  the  King  and  Queen  of  Jugoslavia, 
who  had  been  the  guests  of  King  Carol  of  Rumania  at  Sinaia  while 
the  Permanent  Council  of  the  Little  Entente  was  in  session,  had  an 
mterview  with  King  Boris  of  Bulgaria  at  Euxinograd^  on  their  way  to 
visit  the  President  of  the  Turkish  Republic  at  Constantinople ;  and 

^  These  rumours  received  some  support  from  the  warmth,  of  the  welcome 
which  was  accorded  to  a  former  French  Prime  Minister,  Monsieur  Edouard 
Herriot,  and  a  delegation  of  French  members  of  Parliament  who  visited  Sofia 
in  the  middle  of  August  1933  for  a  meeting  of  the  International  Congress  of 
Radical  Parties.  The  importance  which  Bulgarian  opinion  appeared  to  attach 
to  this  French  visit  was  interpreted  in  some  quarters  as  proof  that  Bulgaria, 
beheving  that  she  had  nothing  more  to  gain  from  Italy’s  patronage,  was  anxious 
to  obtain  the  support  of  France  and  her  allies. 

^  The  reason  for  the  omission  of  Albania  from  the  negotiations  was  presum¬ 
ably  to  be  found  in  the  special  relations  between  Albania  and  Italy  which  had 
been  established  by  the  two  treaties  of  1926  and  1927  (see  the  Survey  for  1927, 
Part  II  C,  section  (ii)).  Relations  between  Albania  and  Italy  had  undergone  a 
marked  change  before  the  negotiations  for  the  Balkan  Pact  were  set  in  motion ; 
and  the  Albanian  Nationalists  displayed  considerable  interest  in  the  negotia¬ 
tions — on  the  calculation  that  Albania’s  adherence  to  the  Pact  might  effectively 
cut  the  knot  which  bound  her  to  Italy.  Nevertheless  the  other  states  concerned 
did  not  extend  an  invitation  to  Albania  to  join  in  the  negotiations,  nor  did 
Albania  take  advantage  of  the  possibility  of  adhering  to  the  pact  which  was 
offered  by  its  terms.  For  the  relations  between  Albania  and  Italy  at  this  time 
see  the  additional  note  at  the  end  of  this  section.  ^  See  p.  516,  above. 
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on  their  way  back  to  Belgrade  by  another  route  they  stopped  for  a 
short  time  at  Corfii,  where  they  were  received  by  the  Greek  Eoreign 
Minister.  No  sooner  had  the  King  of  Jugoslavia  returned  to  his 
capital  than  the  Eoreign  Minister  of  Rumania  set  out  on  an  even  more 
extensive  tour.  Between  the  8th  and  the  27th  October  Monsieur 
Titulescu  visited  Vienna,  Warsaw,  Belgrade,  Sofia,  Angora,  Athens 
and  Belgrade  again.^  On  the  30th  October,  1933,  on  a  yacht  on  the 
Danube,  there  was  a  meeting  between  King  Boris  of  Bulgaria  and 
King  Carol  of  Rumania,  who  were  accompanied  by  their  respective 
Prime  Ministers  and  Foreign  Ministers.  The  result  of  these  diplo¬ 
matic  explorations  was  to  show  that  the  only  serious  obstacle  to  the 
fulfilment  of  Monsieur  Titulescu’s  plan  was  to  be  found  in  Bulgaria. 
During  the  summer,  negotiations  had  been  in  train  for  the  conclusion 
of  treaties  of  friendship,  non-aggression  and  judicial  settlement 
between  Rumania  and  Turkey  and  Jugoslavia  and  Turkey,  and  the 
Rumanian-Turkish  treaty  was  signed  on  the  17th  October  when 
Monsieur  Titulescu  was  in  Angora.  A  week  earlier  the  text  of  a  similar 
treaty  between  Turkey  and  Jugoslavia  had  been  initialed  in  Geneva. 
This  Turkish-Jugoslav  treaty,  which  was  signed  at  Belgrade  on  the 
27th  November,  1933,^  completed  the  chain  of  bilateral  treaties  of 
friendship  and  non-aggression  between  Rumania,  Jugoslavia,  Greece 
and  Turkey  (Greece  having  concluded  such  treaties  with  Rumania  in 
1928  and  with  Jugoslavia  in  1929),  and  none  of  these  four  Powers  had 
any  objection  to  supplementing  their  undertakings  not  to  attack  one 
another  by  a  pact  of  guarantee.  In  Sofia,  however,  which  Monsieur 
Titulescu  visited  on  the  12th  and  13th  October,  1933,  he  met  with  a 
check.  His  conversations  with  Bulgarian  Ministers  were  conducted 
in  a  cordial  atmosphere,  and  were  not  unfruitful  so  far  as  the  relations 
between  Bulgaria  and  Rumania  were  concerned,  but  the  Bulgarian 
Government  made  it  clear  that  they  were  not  prepared  to  enter  any 
system  which  stood  for  the  maintenance  of  the  status  quo.  The  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  Bulgarian  Government,  as  it  was  revealed  on  this  occasion 
and  in  subsequent  discussions,  was  that  they  were  ready  to  give  proof 
of  their  peaceful  intentions  by  signing  bilateral  agreements  of  non¬ 
aggression  vdth  their  neighbours,  and  might  even  consent  to  join 

^  See  also  pp.  346-7,  above. 

^  Tevflk  Riistxi  Beg  visited  Belgrade  for  the  signature  of  the  treaty.  An 
arrangement  settling  certain  financial  questions  relating  to  Turkish  property 
in  Jugoslavia  was  concluded  at  the  same  time.  Turkey  and  Jugoslavia  had 
hitherto  been  in  normal  but  not  specially  friendly  relations,  and  the  only  treaty 
between  them  was  the  treaty  of  peace  and  friendship  of  the  28th  October,  1925, 
which  Liquidated  the  state  of  war.  Negotiations  for  a  commercial  agreement 
were  opened  in  the  spring  of  1934  and  a  treaty  was  signed  on  the  3rd  July. 
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in  a  general  pact  combining  such  agreements  (on  the  conditions, 
apparently,  that  the  definition  of  the  aggressor  which  formed  the 
basis  of  the  pacts  negotiated  on  Russia’s  initiative  was  not  included 
and  that  certain  outstanding  difficulties,  especially  those  with  Greece, 
were  first  cleared  out  of  the  way) ;  but  that  they  could  not  tie  their 
hands  by  enternig  into  a  pact  for  the  guarantee  of  frontiers  which 
would  deprive  them  of  the  right  to  use  any  opportunity  that  might 
occur  in  future  of  obtaining  a  revision  of  the  Treaty  of  Neuilly  by 
peaceful  means. 

In  these  circumstances  the  Governments  of  the  other  four  states 
concerned  had  to  decide  whether  they  would  abandon  the  project  for 
a  Balkan  Pact  of  Guarantee  or  would  proceed  with  the  negotiations 
in  the  hope  that  Bulgaria  would  either  change  her  mind  before 
signature  or  would  be  induced  to  adhere  to  the  pact  at  a  later  date. 
They  finally  decided  on  the  second  course,  though  not  without  great 
reluctance  on  the  part  of  Jugoslavia,  who  feared  lest  the  continuance 
of  the  negotiations  without  Bulgaria  should  be  taken  amiss  by  that 
country,  to  the  detriment  of  the  newly  established  friendly  relations 
between  Belgrade  and  Sofia.  In  the  end,  the  Jugoslav  Government’s 
hesitation  was  not  proof  against  the  persuasions  of  Monsieur  Titu- 
iescu — ^whose  object  of  guaranteeing  Rumania’s  southern  frontier 
would  be  almost  as  well  served  by  the  organization  of  an  alliance 
between  all  Bulgaria’s  neighbours  as  by  the  organization  of  a  Balkan 
Federation  in  which  Bulgaria  was  a  member — ^but  Jugoslavia  seems 
to  have  used  her  influence  throughout  the  negotiations  in  order  to 
modify  the  terms  of  the  pact  in  a  sense  which  might  make  it  less 
objectionable  to  Bulgaria.  It  was  agreed  that  every  effort  should  be 
made  to  persuade  Bulgaria  to  join  the  pact  before  it  was  signed,  and 
that  if  those  efforts  failed  the  signatories  should  make  it  clear  that  the 
pact  was  not  directed  against  Bulgaria  and  that  its  existence  need 
therefore  be  no  hindrance  to  the  carr5nag  out  of  the  policy  of  recon¬ 
ciliation  which  had  already  been  initiated. 

Opportunities  for  bringing  friendly  pressure  to  bear  upon  Bulgaria 
were  afforded  by  the  interviews  between  kings  and  statesmen  which 
continued  during  the  winter  months.  The  official  visit  of  King  Boris 
and  Queen  Ioanna  to  Belgrade  in  the  middle  of  December  1933  has 
already  been  mentioned.^  Six  weeks  later,  at  the  end  of  J anuary  1934, 
the  King  and  Queen  of  Bulgaria  paid  a  similar  visit  to  King  Carol  of 
Rumania  at  Sinaia.  The  Bulgarian  Prime  Minister  accompanied  the 
King  on  both  occasions  and  discussed  current  questions  with  the 
Jugoslav  and  Rumanian  Ministers,  but  Monsieur  Musanov  was  not 

^  See  p.  516,  above. 
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able  to  announce  any  alteration  in  Bulgaria’s  standpoint  in  regard  to 
the  Balkan  Pact.  The  Governments  of  Rumania,  Jugoslavia,  Greece 
and  Turkey  then  decided — again  vpith  a  good  deal  of  reluctance  on 
the  part  of  Jugoslavia — that  it  was  useless  to  postpone  the  signature 
of  the  pact  any  longer. 

At  the  beginning  of  January  1934  the  Greek  Foreign  Minister 
Monsieur  Maximos,^  had  undertaken  the  task  of  explaining  the  project 
for  a  Balkan  Pact  and  the  situation  in  regard  to  Bulgaria’s  adherence 
to  the  Governments  of  the  Great  Powers,  and  he  had  visited  London 
Paris  and  Rome  for  that  purpose.  The  formal  blessing  of  the  British 
and  French  Governments  was  obtained  without  difficulty,  though 
regret  was  expressed  at  the  failure  to  secure  Bulgaria’s  adherence  • 
but  in  Rome  Monsieur  Maximos’s  task  was  more  delicate.  The  Greek 
Government  were  particularly  anxious  not  to  place  any  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  the  continuance  of  good  relations  between  Greece  and 
Italy  but  it  was  certainly  open  to  doubt  whether  the  change  in 
Italy’s  policy  which  was  a  corollary  of  the  Franco-Italian  rapproche¬ 
ment  was  sufficiently  profound  to  ensure  a  welcome  for  a  project 
which  was  designed  to  reduce  the  opportunities  for  the  exercise  of 
Itahan  influence  in  South-East  Europe.  Monsieur  Maximos  appears 
to  have  obtained  an  assurance  that  Italy  would  not  oppose  the  ful¬ 
filment  of  the  plan  for  a  Balkan  Pact ;  but  the  comments  of  the 
Itahan  Press  revealed  a  decided  lack  of  enthusiasm  for  the  proposal 
and  a  feeling  that  it  would  have  been  detrimental  to  Itahan  interests 
but  for  Bulgaria’s  persistence  in  standing  aloof— a  Bulgarian  attitude 
which,  in  the  Itahan  view,  made  the  Balkan  Pact  harmless  if  super¬ 
fluous. 

After  Monsieur  Maximos  had  returned  from  his  tom-,  negotiations 
were  carried  on  at  Geneva  between  the  representatives  of  Rumania, 
Jugoslavia  and  Greece,  and  at  the  beginning  of  February  1934  the 
Foreign  Mimsters  of  those  three  countries  and  of  Turkey  met  at 
Belgrade  to  decide  on  the  final  text  of  the  Balkan  Pact.  The  texU 
was  initialed  at  Belgrade  on  the  4th  February  and  the  pact  was 
signed  on  the  9th  February  at  Athens. 

In  the  preamble  the  fom  signatories  declared  that  they  wished  ‘to 
contribute  to  the  consohdation  of  peace  in  the  Balkans  ’  in  the  spirit 


•  Maximos  had  visited  the  Jugoslav  Foreign  Minister  at  Zagreb 

just  Defore  Cliristnias  and  had  discussed  the  situation  ■with  him 
/••"v  ^jaeco-Italian  relations  see  the  Survey  for  1920-3,  Part  III,  section 
(m)  (11);  the  Survey  for  1926,  pp.  159-60;  the  Survey  for  1928,  pp.  158-61- 
the  (SuTOey /or  1933,  pp.  157  and  166. 

!  •  is  printed  in  Documents  on  Inter- 

national  Affairs,  1933,  pp.  408-9. 
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of  the  Briand-Kellogg  Pact  and  were  '  firmly  resolved  to  guarantee 
respect  for  existing  contractual  engagements  and  the  maintenance 
of  the  established  territorial  order’.  They  therefore  guaranteed 
mutually  'the  security  of  all  their  Balkan  frontiers’  (Art.  1),  and 
undertook  'to  consult  with  each  other  on  the  measures  to  be  taken 
in  the  face  of  eventualities  capable  of  affecting  their  interests  as 
defined  by  the  present  agreement’.  They  also  undertook  'not  to 
embark  on  any  political  action  ’  in  respect  of  any  other  Balkan  state 
which  was  not  a  signatory  of  the  agreement '  without  previous  mutual 
discussion,  nor  to  assume  any  political  obhgation  towards  any  other 
Balkan  state  without  the  consent  of  the  other  High  Contracting 
Parties  ’  (Art.  2).  The  agreement  was  to  come  into  force  on  signature. 
It  was  open  to  signature  by  the  other  Balkan  countries  (Bulgaria 
and  Albania),  whose  adherence  would  be  'the  object  of  favourable 
examination  by  the  contracting  parties’  (Art.  3). 

An  additional  protocol,  the  terms  of  which  were  not  made  public 
for  some  weeks  after  signature,  defined  the  nature  of  the  engagements 
into  which  the  four  states  had  entered  in  more  precise  terms.  By 
Article  1  of  the  protocol,  the  signatories  accepted  the  definition  of 
the  aggressor  given  in  the  conventions  signed  in  London  on  the  3rd 
and  4th  July,  1933.  The  pact  was  declared  not  to  be  directed  against 
any  Power.  Its  object  was  to  guarantee  Balkan  frontiers  against 
aggression  by  a  Balkan  state,  and  it  would  come  into  operation 
against  a  Balkan  state  which  joined  another  Power  in  committing  an 
act  of  aggression  upon  a  signatory  (Arts.  2  and  3).  The  signatories 
agreed  tq  begin  negotiations  within  six  months  for  conventions  in 
conformity  with  the  objects  of  the  pact  (Art.  4).  They  recognized 
that  existing  treaties  remained  binding  upon  them,  and  declared  that 
the  pact  was  'not  in  contradiction  with  previous  obligations’  (Arts. 
5  and  6).  If  any  signatory  state  should  commit  an  act  of  aggres¬ 
sion  against  any  other  country,  the  relations  of  that  state  with  the 
other  signatories  would  cease  to  be  governed  by  the  terms  of  the  pact 
(Art.  7).  The  maintenance  of  existing  territorial  arrangements  was 
declared  to  be  incumbent  upon  the  signatories.  The  pact  could  be 
denounced  after  two  years,  and  if  not  so  denounced,  and  in  the  absence 
of  agreement  to  the  contrary,  it  would  remain  in  force  for  another  five 
years.  Thereafter,  faifing  denunciation,  it  would  automatically  con¬ 
tinue  in  force  for  seven  years  more  (Art.  8). 

While  the  negotiations  which  preceded  the  signature  of  the  pact 
were  still  in  progress,  a  question  regarding  the  imphcations  of  the 
agreement  had  been  raised  by  the  Soviet  Government  with  the 
Turkish  Government.  The  Soviet  Ambassador  in  Angora  had  drawn 
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attention  to  the  possibility  that  in  the  event  of  hostilities  between 
the  U.S.S.R.  and  Rumania,  Bulgaria  might  be  drawm  in  on  the 
Russian  side,  in  which  case  Turkey,  by  the  terms  of  the  pact,  would 
be  obliged  to  support  Rumania  against  Bulgaria  and  therefore 
against  Russia.  Such  action  on  Turkey’s  part,  it  was  pointed  out 
would  contravene  the  Turco-Russian  treaty  of  neutrality  of  1925. 
This  difficulty  was  overcome  by  a  written  declaration  from  the 
Rumanian  Government  that  they  would  expect  no  aid  from  Turkey 
in  the  event  of  a  conflict  with  the  U.S.S.R.  After  the  signature  of  the 
pact,  when  its  terms  were  made  public,  the  Greek  opposition,  led  by 
Monsieur  Venizelos,  launched  an  attack  on  the  Government  on  the 
ground  that  they  had  not  taken  similar  precautions  to  ensure  that 
Greece  would  not  become  involved  in  war  with  Italy  as  a  result  of  the 
obligations  which  she  had  undertaken  in  regard  to  the  protection  of 
Jugoslavia’s  frontiers.  Under  this  pressure,  the  Greek  Government 
asked  for  and  received  assurances  from  the  other  three  Governments 
that  in  no  circumstances  would  the  application  of  the  pact  involve 
Greece  m  hostilities  with  a  greater  Power. 

The  Greek  opposition  campaign  against  the  pact  made  a  bad  im¬ 
pression  on  the  other  signatories,^  and  it  was  obvious  that  the  Greek 
and  Turkish  reservations,  by  which  the  Governments  at  Athens  and 
Angora  had  contracted  out  of  the  obligation  imposed  by  Article  3  of 
the  protocol  to  the  pact,  had  considerably  diminished  the  value  of 
the  pact  as  a  guarantee  of  security  to  Jugoslavia  and  Rumania.  The 
effect  of  these  reservations  was  virtually  to  limit  the  guarantee  to  the 
frontiers  between  the  four  signatory  states  and  Bulgaria,  and  this 
result  was  particularly  disappointing  to  Jugoslavia,  who  had  entered 
into  the  pact  with  considerable  misgivings  and  who  was  deprived,  as 
a  result  of  the  Greek  attitude,  of  the  hope  of  support  from  her  fellow 
signatories  if  her  quarrel  with  Italy  should  assume  an  acute  form. 

The  Jugoslav  Government,  however,  in  spite  of  their  lack  of 
enthusiasm  for  the  pact,  did  not  fail  to  do  their  part  in  implementing 
its  provisions  m  so  far  as  they  related  to  co-operation  and  consulta¬ 
tion.  In  the  middle  of  April  the  Jugoslav  Eoreign  Minister,  Monsieur 
Jevtic,  visited  Angora,  and  ^a  perfect  community  of  views’  between 
the  Turkish  and  Jugoslav  Governments  was  said  to  have  been  estab¬ 
lished.  A  month  later  Tevfik  Ru§tu  Beg  returned  this  visit,  having 

^  The  pact  was  ratified  by  the  G-reek  Senate  on  the  2nd  April,  1934.  It  bad 
already  been  ratified  by  Turkey  on  the  7th  March  and  the  Jugoslav  and 
Eumanian  ratifications  followed  in  June.  The  texts  of  the  pact  and  the  supple- 
naentary  protocol  were  communicated  to  the  Great  Powers  for  their  informa¬ 
tion  and,  on  the  advice  of  Prance  and  Great  Britain,  they  were  registered  with 
the  League  of  Nations  in  October  1934. 
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called  at  Bucarest  on  the  way  to  consult  with  Monsieur  Tituiescu, 
who  then  accompanied  him  to  Belgrade.  Although  Tevjak  Rii§tii 
Beg,  in  virtue  of  the  pact  of  the  14th  September,  1933,  could  act  to 
some  extent  as  the  spokesman  of  Greece  as  well  as  of  Turkey, ^  this 
meeting  at  Belgrade  could  not  be  regarded  as  a  formal  meeting  of  the 
Permanent  Council  of  the  Balkan  Entente ;  but  representatives  of  all 
four  countries  met  at  Geneva  in  mid-September  to  decide  on  their 
attitude  in  regard  to  questions  which  would  come  before  the  Assembly 
of  the  League,^  and  to  discuss  other  matters  of  common  interest.  On 
the  19th  October,  1934,  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  Greece  and  Turkey 
attended  a  meeting  of  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  the  Little  Entente 
which  had  been  summoned  at  Belgrade  to  discuss  the  situation  arising 
out  of  the  murder  of  King  Alexander  of  Jugoslavia.  At  the  close  of 
this  joint  meeting  identic  communiques  were  issued  proclaiming  the 
solidarity  of  the  Balkan  Entente  and  the  Little  Entente  in  supporting 
Jugoslavia’s  efforts  to  establish  responsibihty  for  the  crime.^  At  the 
end  of  October  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  Rumania,  Jugoslavia  and 
Greece  travelled  to  Angora  for  a  conference  which  lasted  from  the 
30th  October  to  the  2nd  November,  at  which  the  machinery  of  the 
Balkan  Entente  was  finally  put  into  full  operation. 

The  statutes  of  the  Balkan  Entente  which  were  adopted  at  the 
Angora  Conference  were  modelled  on  those  of  the  Little  Entente. 
They  provided  for  regular  meetings  of  the  Permanent  Council  of  the 
Entente,  consisting  of  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  the  four  member 
states,  and  for  the  establishment  of  an  Economic  Council  which  was 
to  examine  the  possibilities  of  closer  economic  collaboration  and  to 
report  in  six  months’  time.  A  Commission  was  also  appointed  to  go 
into  the  question  of  unification  of  legislation,  and  the  foundation  of 
a  Balkan  Bank  was  decided  on  in  principle.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
Permanent  Council  of  the  Balkan  Entente  proceeded  on  very  much 

^  Although  the  Greek  and  Turkish  Governments  continued  throughout  the 
year  1934  to  act  in  the  closest  co-operation,  a  slight  strain  on  their  relations 
was  imposed  by  the  passage  in  May  1934  of  Turkish  legislation  excluding 
foreigners  from  the  practice  of  certain  minor  professions  and  trades.  The 
foreigners  affected  were  mostly  Greeks,  and  during  the  summer  there  was  a 
considerable  exodus  of  Greek  nationals  whose  livelihood  had  thus  been  taken 
from  them.  The  Greek  Foreign  Minister,  Monsieur  Maximos,  visited  Angora 
for  the  meeting  of  the  Permanent  Council  of  the  Balkan  Entente  in  October  and 
remained  in  Turkey  after  his  colleagues  had  left  for  the  discussion  of  questions 
affecting  Greece  and  Turkey  only.  In  the  middle  of  December  Kiistii  Beg  went 
to  Athens,  and  it  was  announced  that  negotiations  on  questions  relating  to  the 
rights  of  minorities  would  shortly  be  opened. 

^  They  decided,  for  instance,  to  support  the  proposal  for  the  admission  of  the 
U.S.S.E.  into  the  League  of  Nations.  (See  section  B  (i)  (c)  of  this  part  of  the 
present  volume.)  ®  See  p.  563,  below. 
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the  same  lines  as  the  unofficial  Balkan  Conferences  which  had  pre¬ 
pared  the  ground  for  it — ^with  the  important  difference,  of  course, 
that  the  Permanent  Council  could  take  decisions  where  the  Balkan 
Conferences  had  only  been  able  to  make  recommendations. 

The  Foreign  Ministers  who  were  assembled  at  Angora  for  the  first 
regular  meeting  of  the  Permanent  Council  made  a  point  of  declaring 
that  the  relations  between  their  respective  Governments  were  in  no 
way  affected  by  the  murder  of  King  Alexander  and  its  repercussions, 
which  had  merely  served  to  consolidate  the  Entente.  They  also  noted 
with  satisfaction  that  good  relations  existed  between  Bulgaria  and 
all  the  states  members  of  the  Entente,  and  that  outstanding  differ¬ 
ences  appeared  to  be  on  the  way  to  settlement. 

The  signature  of  the  Balkan  Pact  had  aroused  a  good  deal  of  resent¬ 
ment  in  Bulgaria,  who  found  it  difficult  to  believe  the  assurances  that 
its  provisions  were  in  no  way  directed  against  her.  During  the  final 
phase  of  the  negotiations  for  the  pact.  Monsieur  Jevtic,  the  Jugoslav 
Foreign  Minister,  was  reported  to  have  secured  important  modifica¬ 
tions  in  the  text  in  the  hope  that  Bulgaria  might  find  it  possible  to 
adhere  to  it.  This  hope  was  disappointed,  for  the  Bulgarian  Govern¬ 
ment  continued  to  feel  that  the  pact  put  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the 
peaceful  revision  of  treaties  and  that  Bulgaria’s  adherence  to  it  would 
be  equivalent  to  the  voluntary  renunciation  of  any  hope  of  the 
application  of  Article  19  of  the  League  Covenant.  This  point  of  view 
was  explained  by  the  Prime  Minister,  Monsieur  Musanov,  in  a  speech 
before  the  Sobranje  on  the  31st  March,  1934.  His  Government,  he 
declared,  were  animated  by  a  sincere  attachment  to  peace,  and  Bul¬ 
garia’s  poHcy  could  not  be  considered  a  menace  to  the  security  of  any 
other  state.  They  considered  that  the  Balkan  Pact  was  superfluous, 
and  that  peace  could  have  been  guaranteed  more  simply  and  in  a  less 
invidious  way  by  a  system  of  bilateral  non-aggression  pacts,  into 
which  Bulgaria  was  still  prepared  to  enter.  Bulgaria’s  dislike  of  the 
Balkan  Pact  was  increased  in  April  1934,  when  the  terms  of  the 
supplementary  protocol  became  known ;  for  the  protocol  incorporated 
the  definition  of  an  aggressor  to  which  Bulgaria  took  special  excep¬ 
tion.  Moreover,  a  rumour  became  current  to  the  effect  that  the  four 
signatories  of  the  pact  had  concluded  a  secret  agreement  on  the  27th 
March  by  which  they  bound  themselves  to  occupy  Bulgarian  territory 
unless  the  Government  suppressed  the  Macedonian  Revolutionary 
Organization.^  These  reports  were  officially  contradicted,  but  it  is 

^  Bulgaria  was  also  alarmed  by  a  report  that  a  Graeco -Turkish  military 
agreement  had  been  signed  during  a  visit  which  General  Kondyhs,  the  chief  of 
the  Greek  General  Staff,  paid  to  Constantinople  in  May  1934.  It  was  admitted 
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probable  that  they  helped  to  influence  the  new  Bulgarian  Govern¬ 
ment  which  came  into  office  in  the  following  month  in  deciding  that 
the  time  had  come  for  the  decisive  blow  against  the  Macedonian 
Revolutionaries  which  previous  Governments  had  lacked  the  courage 
to  strike. 

The  Government  which  was  formed  by  Colonel  Kimon  Georgiev  on 
the  19th  May  by  a  coup  d'etat  had  the  support  of  the  army  and  of  the 
influential  associations  of  reserve  officers  and  non-commissioned 
officers,^  and  they  ventured  to  take  the  step,  which  had  hitherto  been 
considered  impracticable  owing  to  the  large  proportion  of  Mace¬ 
donians  m  the  rank  and  file  of  the  army,  of  using  the  regular  military 
forces  to  suppress  the  Macedonian  Revolutionary  Organization.  In  a 
manifesto  to  the  nation  which  was  issued  on  the  20th  May,  the  new 
Government  announced  their  intention  of  establishing  their  authority 
over  the  whole  of  the  country,  and  by  the  end  of  May  troops  were 
engaged  in  'cleaning  up’  the  districts  in  which  the  Macedonian 
Revolutionary  Organization  had  been  practically  autonomous  for 
many  years.  The  surprising  ease  with  which  the  operations  were 
carried  through  bore  witness  to  the  heaviness  of  the  burdens  which 
the  Revolutionaries  had  imposed  on  the  peasants  under  their  sway. 
By  the  middle  of  June  about  a  hundred  of  the  leading  members  of 
the  Macedonian  Revolutionary  Organization  had  been  arrested  and 
large  quantities  of  arms  had  been  collected,  and  the  search  continued 
during  the  next  two  months.^  Ivan  Mihailov,  the  most  notorious  of 
the  leaders  who  had  survived  the  process  of  mutual  extermination 
which  had  been  carried  on  by  the  rival  factions,  eluded  capture,  and 
in  the  middle  of  September  he  escaped  across  the  frontier  into  Turkey. 
The  Turkish  Government  refused  requests  for  his  extradition  which 
were  received  from  Jugoslavia  as  well  as  from  Bulgaria,  but  they 

that  negotiations  for  such  an  agreement  had  taken  place,  but  the  official 
account  was  that  the  signature  had  been  deferred  out  of  consideration  for 
Bulgarian  susceptibilities. 

^  It  also  had  the  support  of  the  Zveno  Club,  an  organization  of  intelligentsia 
drawn  from  various  political  parties  and  professions  whose  advocacy  of  reforms 
had  recently  brought  them  into  prominence.  For  some  time  past  there  had 
been  increasing  discontent  with  the  ineflectiveness  of  the  administration, 
especially  in  the  financial  sphere,  and  with  the  abuse  of  party  politics  for  per¬ 
sonal  ends.  Military  circles  were  also  concerned  at  the  growing  influence  of 
the  Agrarian  members  of  Monsieur  Musanov’s  Government.  Colonel  Georgiev 
and  his  colleagues  introduced  a  semi-Fascist  form  of  government  by  decree, 
and  all  pohtical  parties  were  dissolved. 

^  There  were  also  many  arrests  of  Communists  during  the  last  four  months  of 
1934.  The  trial  of  a  number  of  Communists  charged  with  organizing  cells  in 
the  army  began  in  August  and  ended  at  the  beginning  of  October  with  nine 
sentences  of  death. 
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made  it  a  condition  of  Ms  being  granted  asylum  that  tie  should  refrain 
from  al  political  activity. 

The  Georgiev  Government  had  announced  their  intention  of  carry¬ 
ing  on  the  foreign  policy  of  their  predecessors  both  in  regard  to  the 
Balkan  Pact  and  in  regard  to  relations  with  individual  states,  and  the 
good  impression  wMch  was  made  on  neighbouring  countries  by  their 
vigorous  action  against  the  Macedonians  helped  to  promote  the 
reconciliation  of  differences  wMch  had  been  in  progress  before  the 
coup  d'etat  of  the  19th  May.  This  was  especially  true  in  the  case  of 
the  rapprochement  between  Bulgaria  and  Jugoslavia;  and  the  fact 
that  Jugoslavia’s  participation  in  the  Balkan  Pact  did  not  seriously 
check  the  movement  testified  to  the  genuine  change  of  feeling  between 
the  two  countries.  During  the  visit  of  King  Boris  and  Queen  Ioanna 
to  Belgrade  in  December  1933J  conversations  had  taken  place  be¬ 
tween  Monsieur  Musanov  and  Monsieur  Jevtic,  and  the  two  statesmen 
had  agreed  that  negotiations  should  be  opened  for  a  commercial 
treaty  and  for  the  simplification  of  passport  formalities.  The  com¬ 
mercial  negotiations  began  early  in  April  1934,  and  a  treaty  was 
signed  on  the  24th  May.  Since  both  countries  were  mainly  agricul¬ 
tural,  the  trade  between  them  was  not  capable  of  great  development, 
and  the  significance  of  the  treaty  lay  rather  in  the  fact  that  it  was  the 
first  concrete  result  of  the  rapprochement  than  in  its  intrinsic  impor¬ 
tance.  Its  significance  was  increased  by  the  date  of  signature,  which 
followed  closely  upon  the  change  of  Government  in  Bulgaria. 

Messieurs  Musanov  and  Jevtic  had  also  agreed  in  December  1933 
that  the  questions  wMch  had  prevented  a  good  understanding  be¬ 
tween  their  countries  could  best  be  solved  by  the  maintenance  of  the 
personal  contact  between  the  rulers  and  Ministers  which  had  now 
been  established.  In  fulfilment  of  tMs  agreement,  Edng  Alexander 
and  King  Boris  had  a  short  interview  at  the  beginning  of  March  1934 
when  the  Bulgarian  King  was  on  Ms  way  back  from  a  visit  to  France. 
Five  weeks  later  Monsieur  Musanov  halted  at  Belgrade  en  route  for 
Paris  and  London  (where  he  was  about  to  engage  in  negotiations  with 
Bulgaria’s  creditors  for  the  reduction  of  payments  on  the  service  of 
foreign  debts)  and  discussed  the  situation  with  Monsieur  Jevtic.  At 
the  end  of  September  King  Alexander  and  Queen  Marie  returned 
King  Boris’s  visit  of  December  1933  and  spent  two  days  in  Sofia, 
where  they  received  a  welcome  which  was  remarkable  for  its  cordiality 
— ^the  more  remarkable  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Bulgarian  public 
was  by  no  means  given  to  cheering  to  order.  Monsieur  Jevtic  accom¬ 
panied  King  Alexander  and  conducted  negotiations  with  Colonel 

^  Seep.  516,  above. 
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Georgiev  and  Ms  Eoreign  Minister,  Monsieur  Batalov.^  The  policy 
followed  was  that  of  disposing  of  the  least  controversial  questions 
first,  and  the  concrete  result  of  these  discussions  was  therefore  rela¬ 
tively  urumportant.  It  was  agreed  that  intercourse  between  the  two 
countries  should  be  facilitated  by  the  opening  of  three  new  frontier 
stations,  the  development  of  roads  and  the  simphfication  of  passport 
regulations,  and  that  the  question  of  improving  railway  communica¬ 
tions  should  also  be  examined.  The  Jugoslav  Government  gave  no 
indication  that  they  were  prepared  to  meet  the  full  Bulgarian  de¬ 
mands  in  regard  to  minority  rights  in  Macedonia,  but  they  appeared 
disposed  to  continue  the  practice  wMch  they  had  recently  adopted  of 
permitting  the  interchange  of  visits  between  Bulgarians  on  either 
side  of  the  frontier,  and  the  prospect  of  a  lightening  of  the  censorsMp 
on  Bulgarian  literature  and  Journals  was  also  said  to  be  favourable. 
The  BMgarians,  on  their  side,  refrained  from  pressing  their  visitors 
on  the  Macedonian  question.  Thanks  to  the  timely  action  wMch  had 
been  taken  against  the  Macedonian  Revolutionary  Organization,  the 
good  relations  between  Bulgaria  and  Jugoslavia  were  not  disturbed 
by  the  assassination  of  King  Alexander  within  a  fortnight  of  his  visit 
to  Sofia, ^  and  the  rapprochement  continued  to  make  steady  progress, 
on  the  psychological  side  in  particular,  during  the  last  three  months  of 
the  year  1934. 

Between  Bulgaria  and  Rumania,  the  interchange  of  visits  during 
the  autumn  of  1933  cleared  the  way  for  negotiations  on  all  outstand- 
iug  questions.  After  Monsieur  Titulescu’s  discussions  with  Bulgarian 
Ministers  in  Sofia  in  the  middle  of  October  and  the  interview  between 
King  Carol  and  King  Boris  at  the  end  of  that  month, ^  memoranda 
were  drawn  up  setting  out  the  points  which  required  settlement.  The 
questions  put  forward  by  the  Bulgarian  Government  included  those 
of  minority  schools  and  churches  in  the  Dobruja,  compensation  for 
the  sequestration  of  Bulgarian  property,  and  the  Danube  Bridge  ; 
while  the  Rumanian  requests  included  the  establishment  of  Rumanian 
schools  in  the  department  of  Vidin  and  at  Nicopohs,  and  facihties  for 
the  establishment  of  an  air  service  between  Bucarest  and  Salonika 

^  Monsieur  Batalov  had  been  Bulgarian  Minister  in  Paris  for  many  years  and 
was  'persona  grata  at  the  Quai  d’Orsay.  His  appointment  was  taken  as  a  sign 
that  the  new  Bulgarian  Government  intended  to  look  to  Prance  for  diplomatic 
and  financial  support  rather  than  to  Italy.  (According  to  some  reports,  the 
cessation  of  subsidies  which  had  been  received  from  Italian  sources  had  had  a 
good  deal  to  do  with  the  overthrow  of  the  Macedonian  Kevolutionary  Organiza¬ 
tion.) 

^  The  Bulgarian  Government  had  taken  the  precaution  of  deporting  Croatian, 
Montenegrin  and  Serbian  refugees  from  Sofia  in  preparation  for  the  visit. 

^  See  p.  524,  above. 
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via  Sofia.  The  desiderata  of  the  two  parties  were  discussed  during 
Eing  Boris’s  visit  to  King  Carol  at  the  end  of  January  1934,  and 
negotiations  proceeded  thereafter  through  diplomatic  channels.  It 
was  announced  in  July  1934  that  agreement  had  been  reached  on  the 
question  of  the  Bucarest-Salordka  air  service,  and  in  October  an 
agreement  was  reported  on  the  question  of  improving  the  ferry-boat 
service  between  Giurgiu  and  Ruscuk.  (The  Rumanian  Government 
were  said  to  have  declared  that  they  could  not  consider  the  Danube 
Bridge  project  unless  Bulgaria  either  adhered  to  the  Balkan  Pact  or 
concluded  a  pohtical  agreement  with  Jugoslavia  and  Rumania.)  Less 
progress  seems  to  have  been  made  in  connexion  with  the  settlement 
of  minority  questions,^  but  the  conversations  were  conducted  in  a 
friendly  atmosphere,  and  the  good  relations  between  the  two  states 
were  not  seriously  affected  by  the  minor  incidents  on  the  frontier 
which  continued  to  occur  from  time  to  time. 

Negotiations  between  Bulgaria  and  Greece  had  also  been  resumed 
in  the  autumn  of  1933.  At  the  beginning  of  October  Monsieur 
Musanov  had  had  conversations  with  the  Greek  Prime  Minister, 
Monsieur  Tsaldaris,  at  Geneva,  and  the  two  statesmen  had  agreed 
that  a  fresh  attempt  should  be  made  to  settle  the  outstanding  fau¬ 
cial  disputes.  A  Bulgarian  delegation  went  to  Athens  in  the  middle 
of  November  1933,  and  a  month  later  it  was  reported  that  agreement 
had  been  reached  in  principle  but  that  difficulties  stiU  remained  in 
connexion  with  such  matters  as  the  estimation  of  private  claims.  The 
negotiations  were  therefore  suspended  to  allow  of  further  detailed 
study  by  both  sides,  and  they  had  not  been  reopened  when  a  fresh 
difficulty  arose  owing  to  Bulgaria’s  failure  to  carry  out  the  arbitral 
award  which  had  been  given  in  April  1933  on  the  Dospad-Dagh  forest 
dispute.^  This  question  was  brought  by  Greece  before  the  League 
Council  in  September  1933,  when  the  Bulgarian  representative  an¬ 
nounced  that  his  Government,  though  they  were  unable  to  transfer 
the  sums  due  to  Greece  in  currency,  were  willing  to  make  payment 
in  kind.  The  Greek  Government  agreed  to  negotiate  on  this  basis; 
during  conversations  which  took  place  in  Athens  at  the  end  of 
October  a  decision  was  reached  as  to  the  method  of  payment ;  and  an 
agreement  was  signed  in  December  between  the  National  Banks  of 
Bulgaria  and  Greece.  With  this  difficulty  removed,  it  was  hoped  that 
negotiations  regarding  other  questions  might  be  reopened  with  a 
better  prospect  of  success. 

^  There  was  a  complaint  on  the  Bulgarian  side  that  oppressive  measures 
against  the  Bulgarians  in  South  Dohruja  had  been  continuing  unabated  in 
spite  of  the  official  mp^proehement.  ^  See  p.  517,  above. 
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Althongh  Bulgaria  and  Turkey  had  been  on  friendly  terms  at  a 
time  when  there  appeared  to  be  small  prospect  of  reconciliation  be¬ 
tween  Bulgaria  and  her  other  neighbours,  their  relations  suffered  a 
set-back  after  Bulgaria’s  refusal  to  join  the  Graeco-Turkish  alliance 
in  1933,^  and  during  1934  there  were  distinct  signs  of  friction.  Either 
country  leyeUed  accusations  against  the  other  of  ill-treatment  of 
muiorities,  and  in  August  1934  a  war  of  words  was  being  w^aged  over 
this  question  between  the  Press  of  the  two  countries.  The  tension  was 
not  sufficiently  acute,  however,  to  prevent  the  Turkish  Government 
from  adhering  to  the  statement  issued  at  the  end  of  October  by  the 
Permanent  Council  of  the  Balkan  Entente^  after  its  meeting  at 
Angora,  in  which  the  good  relations  that  existed  between  all  the 
members  of  the  Balkan  Entente  and  Bulgaria  were  noted  as  a  matter 
for  congratulation.  Although  the  year  1934  closed  without  Bulgaria 
having  shown  any  inclination  to  join  the  Entente — a  step  which 
would  have  been  difficult  for  her  owing  to  considerations  of  pres¬ 
tige,  even  if  her  fundamental  objections  had  been  removed — ^the  con¬ 
ciliatory  attitude  which  she  was  adoptmg  in  her  negotiations  with 
neighbouring  states  and  the  restraint  which  she  was  showing  in  not 
raising  the  question  of  territorial  revision  or  pressing  her  demands  for 
minority  rights  appeared  to  justify  her  claim  that  her  absence  from 
the  Balkan  Entente  did  not  constitute  a  menace  to  the  peace  and 
security  of  South-Eastern  Europe. 


Note  on  the  Relations  between  Albania  and  Italy  (1931-34) 

By  the  year  1931  there  were  signs  of  increasing  discontent  in  Albania 
with  the  domination  which  Italy  had  exercised  since  the  conclusion  of  the 
two  Italo- Albanian  treaties  of  1926  and  1927  (see  the  Survey  for  1927,  Part 
II  C,  section  (ii)).  The  period  of  vahdity  of  the  1926  treaty  (by  which 
Albania  had  undertaken  not  to  enter  into  pohtical  engagements  with  other 
countries  which  might  be  prejudicial  to  Itahan  interests)  expired  in  1931, 
and  the  Albanian  Government  refused  to  renew  the  treaty,  m  spite  of  a  good 
deal  of  pressure  from  Italy.  In  this  refusal  they  had  the  support  of  pubhc 
opinion,  but  in  the  summer  of  the  following  year  the  prevalent  discontent 
found  vent  in  a  plot  for  the  overthrow  of  King  Zog.  The  plot  was  discovered, 
and  a  number  of  leading  patriots  (many  of  whom  had  taken  part  in  the  anti- 
Italian  revolution  in  1920)  were  sentenced  to  death ;  but  the  revelation  of 
the  strength  of  the  feeling  against  Italy  was  not  without  influence  on  the 
policy  of  the  Albanian  Government,  which  took  a  stronger  line  thereafter 
in  refusing  ItaMan  demands  for  further  concessions. 

The  Albardan  Government  had  fallen  into  arrears  in  their  payments  on 
Italian  loans,  and  when  negotiations  on  financial  questions  took  place 

^  See  pp.  518,  519-21,  above.  ^  See  p.  529,  above. 
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towards  the  end  of  1932  the  Italians  were  reported  (much  to  the  alarm  of 
Jugoslavia)  to  have  included  the  estabhshment  of  a  customs  union  among 
their  conditions  for  the  continuance  of  financial  support.  If  this  demand 
was  actually  put  forward  on  the  Italian  side,  it  was  successfully  resisted  by 
the  Albanian  Government.  Italy  then  suspended  pa3^ents  of  the  instal¬ 
ments  of  an  interest-free  loan  which  had  been  arranged  in  1931,  and  Albania 
retahated  in  April  1933  by  introducing  modifications  into  the  Constitution 
providing  for  the  suppression  of  journals  edited  by  foreigners  and  of  private 
schools.  (The  schools  affected  included  Greek  minority  schools  as  wnll  as 
Catholic  and  Itahan  schools,  and  a  dispute  arose  in  consequence  between 
Albania  and  Greece.  In  the  autumn  of  1934  the  Greek  minority  appealed 
to  the  League  of  Nations  against  the  suspension  of  Greek  teaching,  and  in 
January  1935  the  dispute  was  referred  to  the  Permanent  Court  of  Inter¬ 
national  Justice  for  an  advisory  opinion.)  The  Albanian  Government 
maintained  their  attitude  of  refusing  to  grant  further  concessions  to  Itahans 
during  the  next  twelve  months,  and  in  the  spring  of  1934  they  dismissed 
the  majority  of  the  Itahan  instructors  who  had  been  training  the  Albanian 
army.  The  estrangement  between  Albania  and  Italy  was  accompanied  by 
a  Tafjprodiement  between  Albania  and  Jugoslavia;  an  Albanian- Jugoslav 
commercial  treaty  was  signed  on  the  20th  December,  1933,  and  arrangements 
were  made  for  the  opening  of  a  Jugoslav  bank  in  Tirana. 

In  June  1934  Italy  decided  that  the  time  had  come  to  impress  her  recalci¬ 
trant  protegee  by  a  demonstration  of  force.  On  the  23rd  June,  1934,  an 
Itahan  naval  squadron  put  into  the  port  of  Durazzo  without  previous 
notice  and  without  giving  the  customary  salute.  In  reply  to  British  and 
French  requests  for  an  explanation  of  this  action,  the  excuse  was  made  that 
a  telegram  giving  notice  of  the  impending  visit  had  gone  astray.  There 
was  a  report  that  the  Itahan  Government  had  presented  the  Albanian 
Government  with  an  ultimatum  demanding,  under  threat  of  a  seizure  of 
the  customs,  the  immediate  payment  of  arrears  of  interest  on  loans,  the 
restoration  of  Itahan  teachers  and  military  instructors,  and  a  promise  not 
to  adhere  to  the  Balkan  Pact.  The  truth  of  this  report  was  officially  denied, 
but  it  seems  probable  that  the  Albanian  Government  refused  an  Itahan 
proposal  to  negotiate  on  these  questions  until  the  Itahan  ships  had  with¬ 
drawn.  The  Albanians  were  also  said  to  have  made  preparations  for  defence 
if  Itahan  armed  forces  were  landed.  The  whole  of  the  Itahan  squadron  had 
left  Durazzo  by  the  3rd  July,  but  the  manoeuvre  was  not  without  its  effect. 
In  September  1934  it  was  reported  that  Albania  had  at  length  yielded  to 
Itahan  pressure  and  had  agreed  to  the  return  of  the  ItaHan  mihtary 
mission,  the  reopening  of  Itahan  schools,  and  the  settlement  in  Albania 
of  a  considerable  number  of  Itahan  famihes.  At  the  beginning  of  February 
1935  it  was  announced  officially  that  the  Itahan  Government  had  placed 
the  sum  of  3,000,000  gold  francs  at  the  disposal  of  the  Albanian  Government 
'as  a  token  of  the  sincere  friendship  existing  between  the  two  states’ ;  and 
in  the  third  week  of  March  a  convention  was  signed  by  which  the  Albanian 
Government  conceded  to  an  Itahan  company  the  monopoly  of  ah  the  air 
services  in  Albania  for  ten  years.  Thus  the  revolt  of  Albania  against  her 
Itahan  paymaster  appeared  to  have  ended  in  an  ignominious  surrender 
which  left  Italy  in  full  possession  of  her  base  of  operations  in  the  Balkan 
peninsula. 
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(ii)  Relations  between  Jngoslayia^  Hungary  and  Italy. 

In  tlie  introduction  to  this  part  some  consideration  has  been  given 
to  the  facts  that,  after  the  accession  of  Herr  Hitler  to  power  in  Berlin 
on  the  30th  January,  1933,  Germany’s  recovery  of  strength  began  to 
become  the  dominant  factor  in  the  European  field  of  international 
relations,  and  that,  as  time  went  on,  the  influence  of  this  German 
factor  came  to  make  itself  felt  over  a  wider  and  wider  geographical 
range,  but  that  nevertheless  there  were  certain  corners  of  Europe — 
for  instance,  the  Adriatic,  the  Middle  Danube,  the  Balkan  Peninsula, 
Lithuania  and  the  British  Isles — ^in  which  the  'post-war’  and  'pre- 
Hitler  ’  attitude  of  mind  in  regard  to  European  international  politics 
had  not  passed  away  before  the  close  of  the  year  1934.  In  the  imme¬ 
diately  preceding  chapter  we  have  not  detected  many  symptoms  of  a 
repercussion  of  contemporary  events  in  Germany  upon  the  rajpj^roche- 
ment  between  Jugoslavia  and  Bulgaria  or  upon  the  negotiation  of 
the  Balkan  Pact ;  and  when  we  pass  from  the  Lower  Danube  to  the 
Middle  Danube  and  come  to  consider  the  relations  between  Jugo¬ 
slavia,  Hungary  and  Italy,  the  evidence  for  a  corresponding  reper¬ 
cussion  of  the  German  explosion  upon  international  relations  in  this 
neighbouring  region  is  not  perceptibly  stronger,  although  the  influence 
of  the  German  factor  might  have  been  expected  to  declare  itself  more 
conspicuously  in  this  field — ^partly  because  the  region  of  the  Middle 
Danube  and  the  Adriatic  was  nearer  than  the  region  of  the  Lower 
Danube  to  the  German  centre  of  European  disturbance,  and  partly 
because  the  events  to  be  recorded  in  this  chapter  came  to  their  climax 
towards  the  end  of  the  year  1934,  whereas  the  Balkan  Pact  was  signed 
soon  after  its  beginning.  Throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  year  the 
relations  between  Jugoslavia,  Italy  and  Hungary  were  still  running, 
to  all  appearance,  on  just  the  same  lines  as  those  on  which  they  had 
run  since  the  Armistice  of  1918 — ^in  sharp  contrast  to  the  relations 
between  Austria,  Italy  and  Hungary,^  which  were  already  being 
governed  almost  entirely  by  the  Nazi  campaign  m  Austria.  All  the 
same,  in  the  transactions  which  are  the  subject  of  the  present  chapter, 
the  effects  of  the  German  factor  did  perhaps  make  themselves  felt 
indirectly  at  the  moment  when  the  climax  was  reached;  for  the 
resurgence  of  a  militant  spirit  in  Germany  was  undoubtedly  the  main 
cause  of  the  mpprocTiement  between  Italy  and  Erance;  and  this 
Pranco-Italian  rapprochement,  in  its  turn,  was  the  cause  both  of  King 
Alexander’s  fatal  visit  to  Erance  and  of  the  peaceful  settlement  of 
the  international  crisis  which  followed  the  King’s  assassination  at 
Marseilles. 


^  See  section  C  (ii)  above. 
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Since  King  Alexander’s  deatK  forestalled  the  accomplishment  of 
his  diplomatic  mission,  we  cannot  infer  the  purpose  of  this  mission 
from  its  results,  and  the  King’s  intentions  are  not  recorded  in  any 
published  documents.  It  may  be  conjectured,  however,  that  he  was 
intending  to  warn  the  French  Government  of  the  probable  reper¬ 
cussions  of  the  new  Franco-Italian  rapprochement  upon  the  older 
Franco-Jugoslav  alliance,  and  to  make  it  clear  that  France  could  not 
hope  to  win  Italy’s  friendship  and  at  the  same  time  retain  Jugoslavia’s 
unless  she  could  induce  Italy  to  agree  that,  in  any  international 
arrangement  for  preserving  the  political  independence  of  Austria, 
Jugoslavia  should  be  placed  upon  a  footing  of  complete  equality  with 
Italy  herself. 

If  this  conjecture  hits  the  mark,  the  Franco-Italian  rapprochement 
resulting  from  the  resurgence  of  Germany  was  the  principal  con¬ 
sideration  in  Bang  Alexander’s  mind  at  the  moment  when  he  landed 
in  Marseilles ;  and  if  we  have  interpreted  the  King’s  policy  aright,  the 
change  for  the  better  in  the  relations  between  France  and  Italy  was 
threatening  to  produce  a  change  for  the  worse  in  those  between 
France  and  Jugoslavia.  In  the  crisis  that  followed  the  crime  at 
Marseilles,  the  new  relations  between  France  and  Italy  seem,  once 
again,  to  have  been  the  governing  factor,  but  this  time  they  worked 
not  as  an  irritant  but  as  a  sedative. 

The  international  situation  created  by  the  assassination  of  Kong 
Alexander  in  1934  was  freely  compared,  at  the  time,  with  the  situa¬ 
tion  that  had  been  created  in  1914  by  the  assassination  of  the  Arch¬ 
duke  Franz  Ferdinand ;  and  the  successful  maintenance  of  peace  in 
the  later  of  the  two  crises  was  hailed  as  a  merciful  act  of  God  or  as  a 
signal  achievement  of  the  League  of  Nations.  The  difference  of  out¬ 
come  can,  however,  be  accounted  for  more  convincingly  by  the  fact 
that  the  two  situations  actually  differed  from  one  another  profoundly 
in  one  vital  respect. 

In  1914  the  respective  'backers’  of  the  two  principals  in  the  inter¬ 
national  quarrel  were  both  prepared  to  go  to  war  on  behalf  of  their 
respective  protegees :  Russia  on  behalf  of  Serbia,  and  Germany  on 
behalf  of  Austria-Hungary.  In  1934  the  two  principals  were  once 
more  supported  by  'backers’  more  powerful  than  themselves — ^Jugo¬ 
slavia  by  France,  and  Hungary  by  Italy— but  on  this  occasion  the 
'backers’  were  not  prepared  to  go  to  war,  and  therefore  neither  of 
the  principals  could  venture  to  precipitate  a  breach  of  the  peace.  It 
is  possible  that  this  had  been  the  situation  since  the  beginning  of  the 
'post-war’  period,  and  that  France  and  Italy  would  have  been  as 
decidedly  unwilling  to  fight  in  1924  or  1929  (if  the  crisis  had  occurred 
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in  one  of  those  two  years)  as  they  manifestly  were  in  1934.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  also  possible  that,  if  the  Marseilles  crime  had  been 
committed  at  a  date  anterior  to  the  30th  January,  1933,  it  might  have 
proved  to  be  beyond  the  powers  of  European  statesmanship  to 
prevent  it  from  precipitating  a  war  between  France  and  the  Little 
Entente  on  the  one  side,  and  Italy,  Hungary  and  Bulgaria  on  the 
other;  and,  so  far  as  this  alternative  possibility  has  to  be  taken 
seriously,  we  are  entitled  to  regard  Herr  Hitler — strenuously  climbing 
towards  a  place  in  the  sun — as  the  undesignedly  beneficent  magician 
who  exorcised  this  war-peril  in  1934  by  casting  a  long  shadow  across 
the  European  landscape. 

The  earlier  history  of  Italo-Hungaro -Jugoslav  relations  has  been 
recorded  in  some  detail  in  previous  volumes  of  this  series,^  and  there¬ 
fore  need  not  be  recapitulated  here.  In  this  place  it  will  be  sufficient 
to  mention  the  principal  points  that  were  the  determinants  of  this 
unhappy  and  uneasy  relationship.  The  first  point  was  the  failure  of 
the  Italians  and  the  Jugoslavs  to  arrive  at  a  mutually  satisfactory  and 
therefore  amicable  division  of  the  spoils  of  the  Hapshurg  Monarchy 
in  the  Adriatic.  The  second  point  was  the  irredentism  of  the  Magyars, 
who  doggedly  refused  to  reconcile  themselves  to  the  frontiers  within 
which  Hungary  had  been  confined  by  the  Treaty  of  Trianon  (this 
Magyar  irredentism  was  directed  less  actively  against  Jugoslavia  than 
against  Rumania  and  Czechoslovakia,  who  had  acquired  larger  subject 
Magyar  minorities  in  the  Peace  Settlement  than  Jugoslavia  but 
Jugoslavia  was  by  no  means  overlooked  by  the  Magyar  irredentists, 
since  the  ‘Die-Hards’  among  them  were  demanding  an  integral 
restitution  of  the  pre-war  territories  of  the  Crown  of  St.  Stephen). 
The  third  point  was  the  ‘post-war’  association  of  Jugoslavia — ^both 
individually  and  as  a  member  of  the  Little  Entente — ^with  France,  for 
the  purpose  of  maintainmg  the  whole  of  the  European  territorial 
settlement  as  embodied  in  the  four  European  Peace  Treaties.^  This 

^  See  The  History  of  the  Peace  Conference  of  Paris  vol.  iv,  cb.  v,  Part  (i) 
and  vol.  v,  Appendix  ill  (iii) ;  the  Survey  for  1920-3,  Part  III,  section  (iii)  (2) ; 
the  Survey  for  1924,  Part  II  B,  sections  (iii)  and  (vi) ;  the  Survey  for  1925,  vol.  ii, 
Part  II  E,  section  (v);  the  Survey  for  1926,  pp.  146,  148,  161-5,  174,  184-5; 
the  Survey  for  1927,  Part  I  C,  sections  (i),  (ii),  (iv) ;  the  Survey  for  1928,  Part  II, 
sections  (i)  (a),  (i)  (6)  and  (ii). 

^  The  number  of  Magyars  in  Jugoslavia  was  officially  estimated  at  467,658 
in  1921,  while  estimates  for  1930  gave  nearly  700,000  as  the  figure  for  Czecho- 
Slovakia,  and  something  between  1,387,719  (official  figure)  and  1,900,000 
(Magyar  figure)  for  Rumania  (see  C.  A.  Macartney,  National  States  and  National 
(London,  Oxford  TJniversity  Press,  1934)). 

^  For  the  network  of  post-war  treaties  binding  the  Little  Entente  states  to 
France  and  to  one  another  see  the  Survey  for  1920-3,  Part  III,  sections  (fi)  (3) 
(/)  and  (iii)  (2)  and  pp.  503  seqg, ;  the  Survey  for  1924,  pp.  440  seqy, ;  the  Survey 
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rapprochement  between  Jugoslavia  and  France  was  resented  by  Italy 
as  a  hostile  encircling  movement ;  and  Italy’s  retort  to  it,  in  the  shape 
of  her  own  rapprochements  with  Hungary  and  Bulgaria — ^which  were 
hotly  resented  by  Jugoslavia  in  her  turn,  as  a  hostile  encirchng  move¬ 
ment  directed  against  herself — constituted  the  fourth  point  in  the 
situation.  The  fifth  and  last  point  was  the  internal  situation  in  Jugo¬ 
slavia,  where  the  clash  of  national  traditions  and  temperaments  be¬ 
tween  the  Croats  and  the  Serbs  had  culminated  in  the  shooting  of  the 
Croat  leaders  by  a  Serb  deputy  in  the  Parliament  at  Belgrade  on  the 
20th  June,  1928,^  and  in  the  coup  d'etat  of  the  6th  January,  1929, ^ 
which  had  turned  a  parliamentarily  governed  Triune  Eongdom  of  the 
Serbs,  Croats  and  Slovenes  into  a  unitary  state  under  a  dictator  who 
— ^by  a  striking  departure  from  the  common  form  of  the  'post-war’ 
European  dictatorships — ^was  the  reigning  legitimate  monarch,^ 

There  was  nothing  surprising  in  the  friction  between  two  peoples 
who — almost  entirely  on  the  strength  of  the  philological  1iT>k  of  an 
identical  mother-tongue^ — ^had  abruptly  been  brought  into  political 
partnership  upon  the  dissolution  of  the  Hapsburg  Monarchy  in  1918, 
after  having  lived  separate  lives  since  their  simultaneous  arrival  in 
the  Western  lUyricum  more  than  thirteen  hundred  years  back.  But 

for  1926,  pp.  156-7,  485-7 ;  the  Survey  for  1927,  pp.  154-5,  162-3,  539-41 ;  the 
Survey  for  1933,  pp.  203  seqq. 

^  See  the  Survey  for  1928,  p.  156,  with  footnote  1.  While  this  was  perhaps 
the  most  sensational  anti- Croat  outrage  that  had  been  committed  by  Serb 
hands  since  the  foundation  of  Jugoslavia,  it  was,  of  course,  by  no  means  an 
isolated  or  indeed  exceptional  occurrence — and  these  private  outrages  were 
additional  to  the  severe  political  repression  to  which  the  Croat  Nationalists  were 
subjected  in  Jugoslavia  under  the  outward  form  of  legal  process. 

^  See  op.  eit.,  p.  156,  footnote  2. 

2  See  Svetozar  Pribicevic  [Pribitchevitch] :  La  dictature  du  Eoi  Alexandre: 
documents  inedits  et  revelations  (Paris,  Bossuet,  1933) ;  E.  W.  Seton-Watson: 
‘Jugoslavia  and  Croatia’  in  International  Affairs,  March  1929,  pp.  117-33; 
‘The  Yugoslav  Dictatorship’,  op.  cit,,  January  1932,  pp.  22-39;  ‘King  Alex¬ 
ander’s  Assassination’,  op.  cit.,  January  1935,  pp.  20-47;  August  Kossutic: 
‘The  Croatian  Problem’  in  International  Affairs,  January  1933,  pp.  79-106. 

^  Even  this  identical  mother-tongue  was  conveyed  by  the  Serbs  and  the 
Croats  in  different  alphabets !  For  the  Serbs  had  been  converted  by  Byzantine 
missionaries  bringing  the  ‘Cyrillic’  alphabet  and  the  Croats  by  Western  mis¬ 
sionaries  bringing  the  Latin  alphabet;  and, by  a.d.  1918,  the  two  peoples  had 
been  living  in  this  cultural  isolation  from  one  another  for  the  best  part  of  a 
thousand  years.  The  beginnings  of  a  feeling,  on  either  side,  that  a  common 
language  was  a  reason  for  political  solidarity  can  hardly  be  traced  back 
further  than  fifty  years  before  the  date  of  the  foundation  of  the  Jugoslav 
national  state.  The  consciousness  of  a  common  Jugoslav  nationality  was 
mainly  evoked  by  the  chauvinistic  Nationalism  of  the  Magyars,  which  drew 
Croats  and  Serbs  together  by  threatening  alike  the  Croats’  traditional  auto¬ 
nomy  and  the  Serbs’  recently  won  independence.  But  the  Magyars  did  not 
begin  to  acquire  the  determining  voice  in  the  pohcy  of  the  Hapsburg  Monarchy 
imtil  after  the  Ausgleich  of  1867. 
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the  unstatesmaiilike  contrariness  of  the  Croats,  together  with  the 
unstatesmanlike  high-handedness  which  was  the  Serb  King  Alexan¬ 
der’s  final  retort  to  it,  kept  alive,  in  neighbouring  states  whose  peoples 
and  Governments  did  not  wish  Jugoslavia  well,  a  pleasurable  expecta¬ 
tion  that  one  day  this  post-war  Jugoslavia  might  break  up  into  its 
component  parts  as  suddenly  as  it  had  come  into  existence  through 
their  coagulation  after  the  Armistice.  In  this  expectation,  the  wish 
was  perhaps  father  to  the  thought ;  for  it  was  one  of  those  expecta¬ 
tions  that  contain  in  themselves  the  germs  of  their  own  disappoint¬ 
ment.  The  most  potent  incentive  for  the  Croats  to  put  up  with  their 
uncomfortable  partnership  with  the  Serbs  was  the  knowledge  that  a 
dissolution  of  this  partnership  was  being  counted  upon  by  the  Mag¬ 
yars  and  Itahans  for  their  own  ends ;  for  the  one  alternative  to  King 
Alexander’s  regime  of  Gleichschaltung  a  la  Serbe  which  almost  every 
Croat  would  unhesitatingly  reject  as  being  an  even  greater  evil  was  a 
realization  of  Magyar  and  Italian  ambitions,  since  these  ambitions — 
the  restitution  of  the  Kingdom  of  St.  Stephen  to  the  Magyars  and  the 
annexation  of  Dalmatia  by  Italy — ^would  be  satisfied  principally  at  the 
Croats’,  and  not  at  the  Serbs’,  expense  and  would  indeed  leave  no 
vestige  of  an  independent  Croatia  on  the  map. 

This  unlikelihood  of  the  Croat  people’s  ever  making  common  cause 
with  Italy  and  Hungary  for  the  break-up  of  Jugoslavia  did  not, 
however,  prevent  the  unfortunate  internal  situation  of  Jugoslavia 
from  becoming  an  international  danger ;  for  there  were  irresponsible 
elements  among  the  Croat  revolutionaries,  as  well  as  among  the 
Magyar  irredentists  and  the  Italian  imperialists,  who  were  ready  and 
willing  to  work  together  against  the  unitary  Jugoslavia  under  the 
dictatorship  of  King  Alexander.  In  this  subversive  conspiracy,  the 
Croat  participants  may  not  have  desired — and  the  Magyar  and 
Itahan  participants  may  not  have  expected — ^to  do  more  than  over¬ 
throw  King  Alexander’s  dictatorship  and  the  Serbs’  domination  in  a 
Jugoslavia  which  might  then  still  contrive  to  hold  together  in  the 
shape  of  a  loose  federal  union  between  its  divers  kindhed  peoples. 
Yet,  whatever  the. intention,  a  conspiracy  of  this  character  was  a 
breach  of  the  comity  of  international  relations — and  a  breach  which 
was  as  dangerous  as  it  was  illegitimate. 

In  this  connexion,  it  is  important  to  distinguish  and  define  the 
responsibilities  of  the  different  parties.  The  first  makmgs  of  the 
trouble  were  to  be  found  in  the  presence — ^in  large  and  increasing 
numbers — of  Croat  political  emigres  on  foreign  soil  and  the  responsi- 

^  TMs  thesis  was  not  denied  by  the  Jugoslav  G-overnment ;  but,  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  communication  supplementing  their  letter  of  the  22nd  hTovember, 
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bility  for  this  situation  must  be  assessed  upon  King  Alexander’s 
dictatorial  regime,  since  the  residence  abroad  of  large  numbers  of 
political  refugees  was  a  sure  sign  of  something  being  seriously  wrong 
with  the  political  life  of  the  refugees’  natiwe  land.  Nor  were  the 
Governments  of  foreign  countries  acting  incorrectly  in  granting  an 
asylum  on  their  own  territories  to  these  refugees  from  Jugoslavia; 
for,  in  the  modern  Western  code  of  international  manners,  a  clear 
distinction  was  drawn  between  political  refugees  and  fugitives  from 
justice ;  and  while  al  'civilized’  states  were  accustomed  to  co-operate 
with  one  another,  on  the  basis  of  extradition  treaties,  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  evil-doers  from  eluding  the  law  by  taking  advantage 
of  the  plurality  of  jurisdictions,  it  was  equally  the  custom  to  regard 
the  grant  of  asylum  to  a  foreign  political  refugee  as  a  gracious  pre¬ 
rogative  of  sovereignty  which  involved  nq  breach  of  international 
obligation  or  implication  of  unfriendliness  towards  the  foreign  state 
which,  for  its  own  raison  d'etat,  had  made  its  territory  too  hot  to  hold 
one  of  its  own  nationals.  In  the  twentieth  century  this  prerogative 
was  exercised,  without  question  or  cavil,  by  every  sovereign  state  in 
the  World.  In  exercising  it,  however,  the  Government  which  was 
granting  the  political  refugee  its  hospitality  incurred  a  definite  re¬ 
sponsibility  towards  the  Government  of  the  country  of  which  the 
uninvited  guest  was  a  national  (actual  or  ci-devant).  It  was  bound  to 
make  sure  that  its  own  territory  was  not  misused  by  the  foreign 
refugee,  whom  it  was  permitting  to  reside  there,  as  a  base  of  opera¬ 
tions  for  violent  action  against  the  Government  of  the  country  from 
which  the  refugee  had  fled.^  If  the  hospitable  Government,  through 
negligence,  allowed  any  such  abuse  of  its  hospitality  to  be  made  by 
the  recipient  of  it,  it  would  be  giving  the  foreign  Government,  against 
whom  the  refugee  was  conducting  his  unlawful  operations,  a  legiti¬ 
mate  ground  for  complaining  and  for  demanding  redress.  If  the 
refugee’s  unlawful  activities  were  being  aided  and  abetted  by  private 
citizens  of  the  country  in  which  he  was  finding  asylum,  the  responsi- 

1934,  to  the  Secretary- General  of  the  League  of  Nations,  the  Jugoslav  Govern¬ 
ment  were  at  pains  to  prove  tkat  tke  terrorist  activities  of  the  Croat  revolutionary 
emigres  on  Hungarian  territory  had  been  promoted,  in  the  first  instance,  by 
Hungarian  military  officers,  ‘before  the  arrival  of  a  sufficient  number  of  emigres 
and  their  leaders  belonging  to  the  “Ustasa” :  a  terrorist  organization*.  This  pas¬ 
sage  would  appear  to  tell  against  the  Jugoslav  Government’s  own  argument 
by  making  the  admission  that  the  ‘Ustasa’  itself  was  a  native  growth  of  the 
soil  of  Jugoslavia. 

^  For  the  British  Government’s  view — ^which  was  in  fact  the  general  view — 
of  the  responsibility  attaching  to  the  prerogative  of  granting  asylum,  see  Mr. 
Eden’s  observations  at  the  meeting  of  the  League  Council  on  the  8th  December, 
1934. 
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bility  of  the  Government  that  was  his  host  would  become  distinctly 
heavier.  If  the  parties  to  the  unlawful  conspiracy  included  citizens 
of  the  country  of  refuge  who  were  public  servants  acting  behind  the 
Government’s  back,  then  the  Government’s  negligence  would  amount 
to  a  criminal  ineptitude.  Finally,  if  the  emigre's  unlawful  machina¬ 
tions  against  his  own  Government  were  being  assisted  by  public 
servants  of  the  Government  of  the  country  of  refuge  on  that  Govern¬ 
ment’s  instructions,  or  even  merely  with  its  connivance,  then  the 
criminahty  of  the  Government  of  the  country  of  refuge  would  be 
positive  in  character  and  extreme  in  degree. 

This  delicate  subject  of  an  ascending  scale  of  responsibility  was 
raised  by  the  tragic  sequel  to  the  exodus  of  Croat  revolutionaries 
from  Jugoslavia  which  became  a  serious  source  of  European  unrest 
after  the  establishment  of  King  Alexander’s  dictatorship  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1929.  It  was  significant  that  the  Jugoslav 
Government  themselves  (apparently  without  noticing  the  illuminat- 
iag  coincidence  of  dates)  put  a  finger  on  precisely  this  year  as  marking 
the  commencement  of  that  series  of  Croat  terrorist  outrages  on  Jugo¬ 
slav  soil  which  were  alleged  by  the  Jugoslav  Government  to  have 
been  engineered  from  Hungarian  bases  of  operations.  'In  order  to 
give  a  more  complete  survey  of  the  terrorist  acts  committed  on 
Jugoslav  territory  and  prepared  or  instigated  in  Hungarian  territory  ’, 
it  was  necessary — so  the  Jugoslav  Government  contended — 'to 
enumerate  all  the  outrages  and  murders  perpetrated  during  the 
period  1929-1934’,^ 

The  enumeration  of  the  crimes  which  were  considered  by  the  Jugo¬ 
slav  Government  to  come  within  this  definition  ran  to  twenty  cases, 
ranging  in  date  from  the  22nd  March,  1929,  to  the  15th  March,  1934, 
with  a  casualty  list  of  six  persons  killed  and  five  injured.^  According 
to  the  Jugoslav  Government’s  information, 

The  first  Jugoslav  emigres  arrivmg  in  Hungarian  territory  had  been 

^  ‘Communication  [dated  Geneva,  November  1934]  from  the  Jugoslav 
Government  to  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations  with  reference  to  the 
responsibility  incurred  by  the  Hungarian  authorities  in  connexion  with 
terrorist  activities  directed  agaiast  Jugoslavia’  (printed  in  League  of  Nations 
Official  Journal,  December  1934,  pp.  1772-1828).  The  Hungarian  case  is 
stated  in  a  ‘memorandum  [signed  by  Monsieur  T.  de  Eckhardt,  and  dated 
Geneva,  the  8th  December,  1934]  submitted  on  behalf  of  the  Koyal  Hungarian 
Government  in  reply  to  the  Jugoslav  Government’s  request  to  the  Council  of 
the  League  of  Nations  with  regard  to  the  Marseilles  outrage’  (printed  in  op.  cit, 
pp.  1829-38). 

^  Of  the  six  persons  reported  to  have  met  their  deaths,  one  was  an  editor,  one 
a  mayor,  one  an  ex-Minister  and  Member  of  Parliament,  while  three  were 
pohce  officers.  The  five  persons  reported  to  have  been  wounded  were  all  either 
pohce  officers  or  frontier-guards. 
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housed  and  fed  in  Hungarian  barracks. .  .  .  This  system  had  many  draw¬ 
backs,  particularly  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  training  of  Jugoslav 
emigres  in  terrorist  methods.  Moreover,  for  the  purposes  of  secret  activi¬ 
ties,  direct  contact  between  the  criminals  and  the  Hungarian  authorities 
involved  too  great  a  risk  of  publicity,  ...  As  terrorist  action  was  to 
take  an  ever  greater  extension,  it  was  felt  that  it  would  be  better  to 
concentrate  all  the  bandits  in  a  few  main  centres  in  order  that  they 
might  receive  systematic  instruction  and  be  subject  to  more  rigorous  dis¬ 
cipline,  Thus,  Gustav  Percec,  one  of  the  terrorist  leaders,  advised  by 
Hungarian  officers,  conceived  the  idea  of  renting  the  Janka  Puszta  farm 
in  order  to  establish  a  terrorist  camp  there.  Assuming  the  false  name  of 
Emdl  Horvath,  he  rented  this  farm  at  the  beginning  of  the  autumn  of 
1931. 

The  Jugoslav  Government  farther  contended  that,  in  addition  to 
Janka  Puszta,  there  were  eight  other  Croat  terrorist  camps  of  the 
same  kind  in  Hungary ;  that  these  alleged  criminal  activities  of  Croat 
revolutionaries  and  Hungarian  officers  on  Hungarian  soil  were  con¬ 
nived  at  by  the  Hungarian  Government ;  and  that  Janka  Puszta  was 
the  birth-place  of  the  crowning  crime  which  was  committed  at 
Marseilles  on  the  9th  October,  1934. 

It  was  solely  on  account  of  [the  Hungarian  Government’s]  tolerance 
and  the  assistance  afforded  by  certain  of  its  authorities  that  a  band  of 
trained  and  drilled  assassins  and  terrorists  was  able  to  be  organized  in 
what  was  a  veritable  school  for  criminals  established  on  its  territory.  It 
was  to  this  nursery  for  terrorists  that  the  organizers  of  the  assassination 
of  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Jugoslavia  came  to  seek  and  select  the  men 
who  were  to  perpetrate  their  abominable  crime.  Moreover,  as  the  terror¬ 
ists  arrested  have  confessed,  this  outrage  was  always  represented  to  them 
as  the  supreme  aim  in  view.  Por  this  reason  they  practised  shooting  at 
Janka  Puszta,  with  the  portrait  of  His  Majesty  King  Alexander  as  a 
target.  As  long  ago  as  December  1933,  a  member  of  the  Hstasa’,  Peter 
Oreb,  was  sent  to  kdl  the  King,  but  failed  owing  to  his  detection  by  the 
Jugoslav  authorities.^ 

In  reply  to  the  Jugoslav  communication  of  November  1934,  m 
which  these  accusations  were  finally  formulated,  Monsieur  de  Eck- 
hardt,  the  Hungarian  representative  at  the  meeting  of  the  Council 
of  the  League  of  Nations  in  December  1934,  summed  up  the  Jugoslav 
Government’s  charges  under  six  heads  and  dealt  with  these  seriatim 
in  his  memorandum  of  the  8th  of  that  month. 

The  catalogue  of '  concrete  charges  ’  was  set  out  by  the  Hungarian 
representative  as  follows : 

(1)  Escort  ^ven  to  Croat  refugees  by  official  agents;  (2)  instruction 
and  organization  of  refugees  with  a  view  to  the  perpetration  of  acts  of 
terrorism ;  (3)  supply  of  arms  and  ammunition  and  explosives  to  refugees ; 
(4)  material  assistance ;  (5)  passports ;  and  (6)  contact,  in  the  preparation 
^  Jugoslav  Communication  of  November  1934. 
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and  even  in  the  pursuit  of  the  terrorist  activities,  with  the  Hungarian 
civil  and  military  authorities.^ 

The  gist  of  the  Hungarian  representative’s  answers  to  these  charges 
was  to  the  following  effect : 

1.  Every  individual  apprehended  for  having  illicitly  crossed  the 
frontier  is  brought  before  the  civil  and  mihtary  authorities.  All  states 
without  exception  adopt  this  essential  measure  of  defence  against 
espionage.  The  Ooat  emigres  were  also  subjected  to  this  treatment  after 
their  arrival.  It  may  be  noted,  further,  that — ^the  clandestine  crossing 
of  the  frontiers  being  of  frequent  occurrence  in  Hungary — the  police 
officers  posted  to  guard  the  frontiers  catch  about  thirty  persons  a  month 
coming  as  deserters  from  the  states  of  the  Little  Entente. 

2.  Never  has  any  Hungarian  civil  or  military  authority  been  concerned 
in  the  training  or  organization  of  Croat  refugees  living  either  at  Janka 
Puszta  or  elsewhere. 

3.  The  Croat  refugees  have  never  received  any  arms  or  ammunition 
either  at  Janka  Puszta  or  elsewhere  from  the  Hungarian  civil  or  military 
authorities  and  they  have  never  had  the  possibdity  of  procuring  such 
arms  in  Hungary.  .  .  .  Again,  no  Croat  emigre  has  ever  been  able  to  pro¬ 
cure  explosives  in  Hungary  by  legal  means. 

4.  The  Hungarian  civil  and  military  authorities  have  never  suppHed 
the  Croat  emigres  with  any  material  resources.  .  . . 

5.  There  was  and  could  have  been  no  possible  way  in  which  the  Croat 
emigres  could  have  obtained  Hungarian  passports  by  legal  means. 

6.  I  protest  in  the  most  formal  manner  against  the  Jugoslav  Govern¬ 
ment’s  allegations  that  Hungarian  officials  or  officers  of  the  Hungarian 
army  could  have  acted  or  even  intended  to  act  in  any  way  such  as  to 
render  them  materially  or  morally  responsible  either  for  the  preparations 
for  the  outrage  or  for  any  terrorist  action  whatever,  or  for  this  odious 
conspiracy,  or  that  might  in  any  way  whatever  impugn  their  moral 
integrity.  Similarly  I  emphatically  protest  against  the  J ugoslav  Govern¬ 
ment’s  affirmation — ^instinct  as  it  is  with  evident  ill-wifl — ^which  tries 
to  create  the  impression  that  the  Hungarian  authorities  were  acquainted 
with  the  aims  and  methods  of  work  of  the  Jugoslav  emigres  settled  in 
Hungarian  territory.  .  .  ? 

In  the  same  memorandum  the  Hungarian  representative  declared 
that  Janka  Puszta  'was  never  a  “camp”  but’  was  'a  small  farm 
which  was  inhabited  by  thirty  or  forty  Jugoslav  Emigres  \  and  he 
added  that  'the  lease  was  ...  a  matter  of  private  law  and  was  based 
on  a  contract  between  private  individuals’. 

Such  were  the  widely  discrepant  accounts  which  the  Hungarian  and 
Jugoslav  Governments  respectively  gave  of  the  relations  between  the 
Hungarian  Government  and  the  Croat  emigres  on  Hungarian  territory 
since  1929.  For  a  historian  who  was  neither  the  archivist  nor  the 
confessor  of  either  of  the  parties  to  the  suit,  it  would  be  idle  to  profess 

^  Hungarian  [Eckhardt]  Memorandum.  ^  Ihid. 
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to  give  judgment  on  a  matter  in  wMcli  the  only  evidence  at  his 
disposal  was  that  which  was  afforded  by  the  public  statements  of 
the  parties  themselves  when  they  were  presenting  their  cases  to  the 
League  Council.  In  this  difficult  task  of  examining  the  antecedents 
of  the  crime  of  the  9th  October,  1934,  the  historian  finds  himself, 
however,  on  rather  firmer  ground  when  he  comes  to  record,  not  these 
alleged  criminal  activities  on  Hungarian  soil,  but  the  public  trans¬ 
actions,  relating  to  them,  between  the  Jugoslav  and  Hungarian 
Governments. 

In  their  communication  of  November  1934  the  Jugoslav  Govern¬ 
ment  gave  chapter  and  verse  for  fifteen  representations,  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  various  'incidents’,  which  they  had  made  to  the  Hungarian 
Government  within  a  span  of  four  years  immediately  antecedent  to 
the  crime  of  the  9th  October,  1934.^  The  most  important  of  the 
representations  was  the  last  in  the  series,  which  was  conveyed  in  a 
note  verbale  of  the  13th  March,  1934,^  in  which  the  Jugoslav  Govern¬ 
ment’s  complaints  up  to  date  were  recapitulated.  The  conclusion  of 
this  document  was  to  the  effect  that 

The  facts  stated  above  show  that  the  Jugoslav  emigres — ^in  particular 
Percec,  Dimitrovic  and  others,  who  have  chosen  Hungary  as  their 
refuge  and  have  been  received  there  with  special  hospitality  and  con¬ 
sideration  by  the  Hungarian  authorities — are  carrying  on  criminal 
activities  against  the  Jugoslav  state,  its  security  and  public  order,  and 
the  lives  and  property  of  its  citizens,  without  the  Royal  Hungarian 
authorities  having  taken  steps  to  stop  them — a  state  of  affairs  which  is 
quite  intolerable  and  incompatible  with  neighbourly  relations  between 
states  or  with  the  international  obligations  of  states.  The  Royal  Jugo¬ 
slav  Legation  accordingly,  by  order  of  the  Jugoslav  Government,  has 
the  honour  to  request  the  Royal  Himgarian  Ministry  for  Foreign  Affairs 
to  make  representations  to  the  competent  authorities  with  a  view  to  the 
suppression  of  this  terrorist  campaign  organized  on  Hungarian  territory 
against  Jugoslavia,  and  the  expulsion  from  Hungary  of  Jugoslav  emigres 
who  have  so  clearly  violated  the  obligation  incumbent  on  them  in  virtue 
of  the  generous  measure  of  hospitahty  which  they  have  enjoyed. 

In  an  answering  note  verbale  of  the  26th  April,  1934,^  the  Hungarian 
Government  categorically  and  indignantly  denied  the  Jugoslav 
Government’s  charges  against  Hungarian  public  servants : 

The  most  careful  examination  of  the  facts  adduced  by  the  Royal 
Jugoslav  Legation  has  not  brought  anything  to  light  which  can  serve  as 
justification  for  such  a  charge.  The  Royal  Hungarian  Ministry  does  not 
question  that  incidents  may  have  occurred  from  time  to  time,  which 
were  in  reafity  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Hungarian  Government  agents 

^  See  Jugoslav  Communication,  with  the  texts  of  the  relevant  diplomatic 
documents,  in  Appendices  7  to  30  inclusive. 

“  Op.  cit..  Appendix  28.  ^  Op.  eit.,  Appendix  30. 
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against  whom  the  conduct  referred  to  is  alleged  were  merely  the  dupes 
of  the  different  malefactors  in  question — ^which  is  not  surprising,  having 
regard  to  the  well-known  nefarious  practices  of  the  latter. 

In  the  same  note,  the  Jugoslav  Government  were  informed  that, 
‘some  considerable  time  before  the  receipt  of  the  note  verbale  from  the 
Legation,  the  Hungarian  Government  had  taken  the  necessary  steps 
for  the  evacuation  by  the  Jugoslav  political  refugees  of  Janka  Puszta, 
a  farm  leased  by  them  some  time  ago The  Hungarian  Government 
further  declared  their  wUlingness  to  accede  to  the  request  'that  Jugo¬ 
slav  emigres  who’  had  'failed  to  comply  with  the  obligations  incum¬ 
bent  on  them  as  recipients  of  hospitality  in  Hungary  should  be 
removed  from  Hungarian  territory’ ;  and  they  assured  the  Jugoslav 
Government  that  'the  Jugoslav  emigres  still  in  Hungary’  would 
'remain  subject  to  the  surveillance  of  the  authorities’.  They  re¬ 
marked,  however,  that  this  presupposed  'close  co-operation  with  the 
Hungarian  frontier-authorities,  and  arrangements  for  special  meet¬ 
ings  at  regular  intervals  between  the  jhontier-authorities  of  the  two 
states’ ;  and  they  suggested  that  'it  would  further  facihtate  matters 
if  the  Royal  Jugoslav  Government  would  in  future  comply  with  the 
Hungarian  Government’s  applications  for  joint  investigation  of  inci¬ 
dents  on  the  Hungarian- Jugoslav  frontier’. 

In  the  same  note,  the  Hungarian  Government  took  the  opportunity 
to  convey  certain  representations  of  their  own  to  the  Jugoslav 
Government  with  a  view  to  action  by  the  latter  to  improve  the  condi¬ 
tions  at  present  prevailing  on  the  frontier  between  the  two  countries, 
and,  in  particular,  to  invite  the  Jugoslav  Government  to  agree: 

To  enforce  again  the  provisions  of  Article  5,  paragraph  (e),  of  Annex 
A  to  the  Commercial  Treaty  between  the  Kingdom  of  Jugoslavia  and  the 
Kingdom  of  Hungary,  signed  at  Belgrade  on  the  24th  July,  1926,  as  a 
means  of  remedying  the  hardships  of  the  position  of  the  persons  owning 
land  on  both  sides  of  the  frontier ; 

To  take  steps,  with  the  same  object,  to  do  away  with  the  unwarrant¬ 
able  delays  and  damage  caused  by  the  tardiness  of  the  Royal  Jugoslav 
authorities  in  affixing  the  visas  provided  for  in  the  Belgrade  Protocol  on 
the  frontier  permits  of  the  'dual’  owners  in  question ; 

To  negotiate  with  the  Hungarian  Government  with  a  view  to  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  number  of  customs  routes  across  the  frontier ;  and  finally, 

To  make  the  necessary  changes  in  the  regulations  concerning  the  use  of 
firearms  by  the  Royal  Jugoslav  frontier-guards,  so  as  to  limit  the  number 
of  fatal  incidents  on  the  frontier. 

Undoubtedly  the  Jugoslav  frontier-authorities  had  latterly  been 
showing  an  increasing  lack  of  consideration  for  the  convenience,  the 
material  interests,  and  even  the  lives  of  Hungarian  nationals  in  the 
frontier  zone.  On  the  26th  Pebruary,  1934,  for  instance,  a  Hungarian 
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soldier  had  been  shot  dead,  and  Hs  companion  wounded  and  taken 
prisoner,  by  Jugoslav  frontier -guards ;  and  this  was  only  one  out  of 
‘  over  thirty  serious  incidents  in  which  J ugoslav  frontier-guards  ’  had 
‘made  use  of  their  arms’,  and  in  which  ‘as  many  as  fifteen  Hun¬ 
garians,  all  of  them  innocent’,  had  ‘found  their  death’,  by  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  June  1934,  according  to  the  contention  of  the  Hungarian 
Governments  Manifestly,  at  this  time,  the  Jugoslav  guards  along  the 
Jugoslav-Hungarian  border  were  on  the  qui  vive  and  in  a  truculent 
mood ;  and  their  state  of  mind  is  perhaps  presumptive  evidence  that 
they  had  been  experiencing— and  were  stU  expecting— unusual 
trouble ;  for  there  appear  to  have  been  no  contemporary  reports  of 
corresponding  inhumanity  on  the  part  of  the  Rumanian  guards  along 
the  Rumanian-Hungarian  border  or  the  Czechoslovak  guards  along 
the  Czechoslovak-Hungarian  border.  It  may  perhaps  be  inferred  that, 
at  this  time,  Croat  emigres  really  were  making  persistent  attempts 
to  cross  the  Jugoslav-Hungarian  frontier,  out  of  Hungary  into  Jugo¬ 
slavia,  for  criminal  purposes ;  yet,  assuming  that  this  was  the  fact, 
there  were  two  pertinent  considerations  winch  cast  doubt  upon  the 
Jugoslav  authorities’  moral  right  to  act  with  ruthless  harshness. 
The  first  consideration  was  that,  if  these  Croats  had  been  moved  to 
leave  their  native  country  and  embark  upon  criminally  subversive 
activities  against  the  existing  regime  there,  the  reason  lay  in  the 
grievousness  of  the  yoke  which  the  Dictator-King  Alexander  had 
dehberately  placed  upon  the  necks  of  his  Croat  subjects.  The  second 
consideration  was  that,  even  if  it  were  proven  that  the  Croat  emigres 
were  operating  from  Hungarian  bases,  it  had  still  to  be  proved  that 
any  Hungarian  officers  and  officials — and,  a  fortiori,  the  Hungarian 
Government  themselves — ^were  acting  as  these  Croat  criminals  ac¬ 
complices. 

In  any  case,  the  harshness  of  the  Jugoslav  frontier-authorities  along 
the  Jugoslav-Hungarian  border  was  as  intolerable  for  Hungary  as 
the  passage  of  terrorist  Croat  emigres  out  of  Hrmgary  into  Jugoslavia 
was  for  King  Alexander’s  Government;  and  on  the  12th  May,  1934, 
the  Hungarian  Government  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Secretary- 
General  of  the  League  of  Nations,  asking  that  the  Council’s  attention 
should  be  drawn  both  to  the  shooting  incidents  (of  which  they  gave 
examples  in  circumstantial  detail)  and  to  the  vexatious  treatment  of 
Hungarian  peasants  in  the  frontier -zone  by  the  Jugoslav  authorities. 

1  Statement  ty  Monsieur  de  Eckliardt  to  the  Council  of  the  League  of 
Nations  on  the  7th  December,  1934.  The  Hungarian  Government’s  charges 
had  been  set  out  in  detail  in  their  letter  of  the  12th  May,  1934,  to  the  Sec¬ 
retary-General  (see  below). 
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The  Hungarian  case  was  duly  presented  to  the  Council  on  the  5th 
June,  1934,  by  Monsieur  de  Eckhardt.  He  alleged  that  there  had  now 
been  thirty-one  shooting  incidents  resulting  in  fifteen  fatal  casualties ; 
that  2,690  Hungarian  landowners,  and  more  than  26,000  jugars  of 
land,  were  being  affected  by  vexatious  measures  on  the  part  of  the 
Jugoslav  frontier-authorities  in  contravention  of  a  protocol  to  which 
the  Jugoslav  Government  had  put  their  signature  on  the  1st  October, 
1929  J  that  fourteen  complaints  addressed  by  the  Hungarian  Govern¬ 
ment  to  the  Jugoslav  Government  had  been  ignored,  and  four  pro¬ 
posals  for  the  appointment  of  mixed  commissions  to  deal  with  frontier 
questions  had  been  rejected;  that  the  Jugoslav  Government  had 
lodged  no  complaints  of  any  corresponding  vexatiousness  or  barbarity 
on  the  part  of  the  Hungarian  frontier-authorities ;  and  that  there  was 
a  noteworthy  difference  between  the  standing  instructions  in  regard 
to  the  use  of  weapons  which  had  been  issued  respectively  to  the 
Jugoslav  and  to  the  Hungarian  frontier-guards.  The  Hungarian 
representative  went  on  to  make  three  precise  requests : 

1.  That  the  Jugoslav  authorities  [should,]  in  accordance  with  the  pro¬ 
visions  still  in  force,  affix  their  visa  to  the  special  frontier  permits  issued 
by  the  Hxmgarian  authorities  before  the  15th  February  or  1st  March  of 
each  year  respectively. 

2.  That  the  Belgrade  Government  [should]  renew  the  arrangement, 
which  expired  on  the  18th  May,  1932,  relating  to  the  exportation,  free  of 
customs  duty  and  taxes,  of  agricultural  produce  of  trans-frontier  land- 
owners  grown  on  their  land  situated  in  Jugoslav  territory. 

3.  Lastly,  that  a  permanent  mixed  commission,  composed  of  delegates 
of  the  two  Governments,  should  be  set  up  with  a  view  to  a  prompt  and 
equitable  liquidation  of  the  frontier  incidents  not  yet  settled,  as  well 
as  of  any  future  differences  occurring  on  the  frontier. 

At  the  same  time  Monsieur  de  Eckhardt  undertook,  in  the  course 
of  the  discussion  on  the  5th  June,  1934,  on  the  League  Council,  that 
the  Hungarian  Government  would  punish  any  act  of  terrorism  per¬ 
petrated  in  Jugoslavia  by  persons  who  had  sought  asylum  in  Hungary, 
whenever  such  an  act  was  brought  to  the  Hungarian  Government's 
notice ;  and  on  the  strength  of  this  assurance,  together  with  those 
previously  given  in  the  Hungarian  note  of  the  26th  April,  the  Jugo- 

^  The  Protocol  of  Belgrade  of  the  1st  October,  1929,  regulated  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  Tro visions  concerning  the  Special  Privileges  granted  to  Proiitier  Traffic’ 
which  formed  Annex  A  to  the  Hungarian- Jugoslav  commercial  treaty  of  the 
24th  July,  1926.  Under  these  ‘Provisions’  trans-frontier  landholders  had 
acquired  the  right  to  possess  special  frontier-permits  which  were  issued  by  the 
authorities  of  the  state  of  which  they  were  nationals  and  which  received  the 
visa  of  the  authorities  of  the  other  state.  The  Protocol  of  Belgrade  had  stipu¬ 
lated  that  all  the  administrative  formalities  in  regard  to  these  frontier-permits 
should  be  completed  before  the  1st  March  of  each  year. 
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slaY  representative  intimated  that  Ms  Government  were  now  pre¬ 
pared  to  reopen  direct  negotiations  with  the  Hiingarian  Government. 
On  this  understanding,  the  Council  decided  to  adjourn  its  own  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  question;^  and  the  Jugoslav-Hungarian  negotiations, 
wMch  were  duly  opened,  bore  fruit  in  the  achievement  of  an  agree¬ 
ment  on  the  21st  July,  1934.  It  was  arranged  that  both  Governments 
should  issue  fresh  frontier-regulations,  and  it  was  hoped  that  this 
might  avail  to  bring  the  series  of  frontier-incidents  to  an  end.^  It 
will  be  seen  that  there  had  been  a  distinct  improvement  in  Jugoslav- 
Hungarian  relations  on  the  eve  of  the  crime  that  was  perpetrated  at 
Marseilles  on  the  9th  October,  1934. 

The  opportunity  for  the  assassination  of  King  Alexander  of  Jugo¬ 
slavia  was  afforded  by  the  King’s  visit  to  France,  which  was  to  have 
been  a  prelude  to  a  visit  by  Monsieur  Barthou  to  Italy.  The  probable 
purpose  of  the  King’s  visit  (as  has  been  indicated  at  the  begirining  of 
this  chapter)  was  to  make  clear  to  the  French  Government  the  terms 
on  wMch  Jugoslavia  was  determined  to  insist,  as  indispensable  condi¬ 
tions  for  her  concurrence  in  any  Franco -Italian  understandmg 
(especially  in  regard  to  Austria) ;  and  the  French  Government,  for 
their  part,  were  doubtless  anxious  both  to  ascertain,  from  the  most 
authoritative  source,  what  Jugoslavia’s  minimum  terms  were,  and 
to  induce  King  Alexander  to  refrain  from  raising  Ms  minimum 
demands  Mgher  than  Signor  Mussolim’s  maximum  concessions,  in 
order  to  give  Monsieur  Barthou,  when  he  went  to  Rome,  the  means 
for  laying  the  foundations  of  an  entente  embracing  Jugoslavia  as  well 
as  Italy  and  France.  The  Bang  left  Sibenik  (Sebemco)  by  sea  on  the 
6th  October;  arrived  at  Marseilles  on  the  9th  October;  and  was 
mortally  wounded,  little  more  than  five  minutes  after  landing,  by 
shots  fired  by  an  assassin  who  sprang  out  of  the  crowd  as  King 
Alexander  was  being  driven  tMough  the  inadequately  guarded  streets. 
Monsieur  Barthou,  who  had  come  to  Marseilles  to  meet  the  King  and 
was  sitting  by  Ms  side  in  the  car,  was  also  Mt,  and  he  also  died  of  his 
wounds.  It  will  be  convement  to  review  the  local  repercussions  of 
this  crime  in  various  countries  before  recording  its  mternational 
sequel — a  sequel  which  ended  in  a  settlement  of  the  resulting  political 
issue  in  the  forum  of  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations  at  Geneva, 

^  The  Jugoslav  G-oyernment  conamunicated  to  the  Secretary- General  of  the 
League  on  the  4th  June,  for  circulation  to  the  states  members,  a  memorandum 
setting  out  their  own  views  in  regard  to  the  frontier  incidents. 

^  TOiile  the  question  had  heen  under  discussion,  first  at  Geneva  and  then  in 
the  direct  negotiations  between  the  two  Governments  immediately  concerned, 
two  more  Hungarian  subjects  had  lost  their  lives  at  the  hands  of  Jugoslav 
frontier-guards:  one  on  the  24th  May,  1934,  and  another  at  the  end  of  June. 
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instead  of  ending  in  a  general  war  such  as  had  followed  the  assassina¬ 
tion  of  the  Archduke  Franz  Ferdinand  at  Sarajevo  on  the  28th  June, 
1914. 

In  Jugoslavia,  which  was  the  country  most  intimately  affected,  the 
crime  produced  results  which  were  exactly  opposite  to  those  which 
must  have  been  expected  and  intended  by  the  assassin  and  his  insti¬ 
gators.  Instead  of  taking  the  removal  of  the  Dictator-King  as  a 
signal  for  a  general  revolt,  the  anti-Serb  and  anti-centrahst  and  anti- 
dictatorial  elements  in  the  country  were  moved  to  feel  compunction 
for  their  dead  opponent  and  soHdarity  with  their  Serbian  fellow- 
Jugoslavs  in  defence  of  the  unity  and  independence  of  their  common 
country.  Indeed,  it  might  be  said,  without  either  paradox  or  dis¬ 
respect,  that  King  Alexander  did  more  to  justify  his  title  of  'the 
Unifier’  through  his  unsought  death  than  through  his  deliberate 
policy  as  the  first  ruler  of  the  infant  Jugoslav  state.  His  enemies  as 
well  as  his  friends  in  Jugoslavia  were  ready  to  regard  him,  'post 
mortem,  as  a  martyr  to  his  political  faith ;  and,  in  all  Jugoslav  minds, 
his  disinterested  and  single-minded  devotion  to  his  ideal  now  over¬ 
shadowed  the  element  of  perversity  in  the  ideal  itself  and  the  high¬ 
handedness  of  the  methods  by  which  the  late  King  had  attempted  to 
reahze  this  ideal  dictatorially.  Several  of  the  Croat  and  Slovene 
pohtical  leaders  who  had  suffered  for  their  opposition,  including  some 
who  were  actually  still  in  prison,  made  haste,  on  their  own  initiative, 
to  declare  a  moral  truce  the  murdered  King’s  funeral  on  the  18th 
October,  1934,  gave  the  occasion  for  an  extraordinary  spontaneous 
demonstration  of  national  unity  in  a  common  grief  in  which  the  bitter 
divisions  of  the  past  were  momentarily  transcended ;  and  the  soften¬ 
ing  of  heart  which  had  overcome  the  enemies  of  King  Alexander  in 
his  own  household  owing  to  the  tragic  manner  of  the  late  King’s 
death  seemed  likely  to  be  extended  to  the  new  King  Peter  II :  a  child 
who  was  quite  innocent  of  politics.  Indeed,  if  the  friends  and  enemies 
of  Jugoslavia  were  asking  for  a  sign  to  show  them  whether  this  "post¬ 
war  successor-state’  were  a  stiU  birth  or  the  chrysalis  of  a  hving 
nation,  it  looked  as  though  the  sign  had  now  been  given  them. 
The  reaction  to  King  Alexander’s  death  in  Belgrade,  Zagreb  and 
Ljubljana  testified  to  the  reality  of  Jugoslav  national  sentiment.^ 

^  Mgr.  Korosec,  leader  of  the  Slovene  Clerical  Party,  made  an  appeal  to  tMs 
effect  on  the  16th  October,  while  Dr.  Macek,  the  Croat  Peasant  leader,  sent  a 
message  of  condolence  to  the  Queen  and  Prince  Paul,  in  which  he  described  the 
Ehng’s  death  as  a  loss  to  aU  Jugoslavia.  ; 

^  It  may  he  mentioned  here,  by  anticipation,  that  the  Council  of  Eegency 
which  inherited  King  Alexander’s  dictatorial  authority  threw  away  their  first 
chance  of  a  reconciliation  with  the  opponents  of  the  late  King’s  policy-  The 
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The  promptness  with  which  this  testimony  was  presented  brought 
rehef  to  the  fear,  which  w^as  rife  in  Europe  on  the  morrow  of  the 
crime  of  the  9th  October,  1934,  that  King  Alexander’s  Serb  military 
confidants  and  collaborators  might  insist — as  the  Imperial-Royal 
General  Staff  of  the  Hapsbnrg  Monarchy  had  insisted  in  1914 — ^upon 
forestalling  a  threatened  internal  disruption  of  their  own  state  by 
making  war  upon  a  foreign  country  which  could  be  charged  with 
some  share  in  the  responsibility  for  the  outrage.  There  remained  the 
fear  that  Alexander’s  diadochi  might  still  be  tempted  into  the  same 
warlike  courses  when  they  found  that,  so  far  from  having  to  create  a 
diversion  for  the  purpose  of  forestalling  disruption,  they  had  behind 
them  a  united  and  deeply  moved  nation  which  could  perhaps  easily 
be  stampeded  into  seeking  in  warlike  action  a  rehef  for  its  pent-up 
patriotic  feelings.  There  were,  indeed,  certain  anti-foreign  demon¬ 
strations  in  Jugoslavia  immediately  after  the  news  from  Marseilles 
arrived ;  and  it  is  significant  that  the  foreign  Power  against  which 
these  were  directed  was  Italy,  not  Hungary,  and  that  the  places 
where  they  occurred  were  Osijek  and  Zagreb  and,  above  all,  Ljubljana, 
and  not  Belgrade.  At  Zagreb  there  was  a  recrudescence  of  these  anti- 
Itahan  demonstrations  on  the  6th  and  the  12th  November ;  but  the 
demonstrations  were  not  serious  in  themselves,  and  the  Regency 
which  was  now  ruling  in  Kong  Alexander’s  stead  was  under  no  sus¬ 
picion  of  harbouring  any  desire  to  exploit  xenophobia  for  warlike  ends. 

The  three  members  of  the  Regency  were  found  to  have  been 
designated  by  the  late  King  Alexander  himself  in  his  will,  which  was 
opened  by  the  Prime  Minister  at  Belgrade  on  the  evening  of  the  day 
on  which  King  Alexander  had  ceased  to  live.  They  were  Prince  Paul, 
the  late  King’s  first  cousin ;  Dr.  R.  Stankovic,  a  former  Senator  and 
ex-Minister  of  Education ;  and  Dr.  I.  Perovic,  the  Ban  of  'the  Banat 
of  the  Save’.^  This  Board  of  Regency  was  surprisingly  liberal  in  its 
complexion ;  and  it  found  itself  in  a  strong  position ;  for  its  composi¬ 
tion  aroused  hopes  among  all  those  elements  in  Jugoslavia  which  had 
suffered  under  the  late  regime,  while  on  the  other  hand  the  Serb  'Die- 
Hards  ’  who  had  sympathized  with  the  late  King’s  repressive  policy 
were  inhibited  from  expressing,  and  a  fortiori  from  acting  upon,  any 

generous  impulse  which  led  the  Croat  and  Slovene  leaders  to  make  their  offer  of 
‘moral  disarmament’  was  not  reciprocated.  The  Regency  chose — ^whether  on 
its  own  initiative  or  under  compulsion  from  its  supporters — ^to  persist  in  the 
policy  of  force ;  and  the  lamentable  consequences  were  revealed  at  the  G-eneral 
Election  of  the  5th  May,  1935. 

^  After  the  establishment  of  his  royal  dictatorship,  King  Alexander  had 
redrawn  the  internal  divisions  of  Jugoslavia  (as  Cleisthenes  had  once  re-drawn 
those  of  Attica  and  the  authors  of  the  French  Revolution  those  of  France)  on 
lines  which  were  deliberately  made  to  cut  across  the  traditional  boundaries. 
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misgivings  wMclb.  they  may  have  felt,  since  they  would  be  putting 
themselves  in  a  false  position  if  they  either  murmured  against  their 
own  dead  leader’s  nominees  or  gave  the  example  of  recalcitrance 
towards  his  successors.  The  three  Regents  took  the  oath  on  the  11th 
October,  1934,  and  proceeded  to  prove  their  abUity  to  hold  the  reins. 

The  two  countries  against  which  the  Jugoslav  people’s  wounded 
feelings  were  likely  to  discharge  themselves  were,  of  course,  Italy  and 
Hungary ;  but  this  danger  was  parried  by  the  behaviour  of  the  Italian 
and  Hungarian  Governments,  which  were  both  manifestly  as  much 
disconcerted  by  the  assassination  of  King  Alexander  on  the  9th 
October,  1934,  as  the  German  Government  had  been  by  the  murder 
of  Dr.  DoUfuss  on  the  25th  July.^  Both  Governments  showed  their 
sense  of  responsibility — ^whether  for  being  imphcated  in  the  crime  or 
for  preserving  the  peace  of  Europe — ^in  the  extreme  discretion  and 
conciliatormess  of  the  attitude  which  they  immediately  adopted  and 
persistently  maintained. 

The  Itahan  attitude  was  the  more  noteworthy  inasmuch  as  the 
relations  between  Italy  and  Jugoslavia  (in  contrast  to  those  between 
Hungary  and  Jugoslavia)^  had  taken  a  turn  for  the  worse  on  the  eve 
of  the  Marseilles  crime. 

The  chequered  history  of  the  relations  between  Italy  and  Jugo¬ 
slavia  has  been  carried  down  in  previous  volumes  of  this  series^  to  the 
27th  January,  1929 — ^the  date  on  which  the  Italo- Jugoslav  'pact  of 
friendship  and  cordial  collaboration’  of  the  27th  January,  1924,^ 
finally  ceased  to  be  in  force.  A  temporary  relaxation  of  tension  at  the 
turn  of  the  years  1928  and  1929  enabled  the  Governments  at  Rome 
and  at  Belgrade  to  claim  that  the  lapse’  of  the  pact  and  the  failure  to 
replace  it  by  a  new  treaty  of  friendship  had  little  significance,^  but 
within  three  months  the  Press  of  the  two  countries  was  engaged  once 
more  in  mutual  recriminations.  Thereafter  for  some  four  years  rela¬ 
tions  between  Italy  and  Jugoslavia  continued  to  be  governed  by 
suspicions  of  one  another’s  motives  and  intentions — suspicions  which 
were  stimulated  from  time  to  time  by  'incidents’  or  demonstrations 
of  hostility  on  one  side  or  the  other,  and  which  were  only  too  often 
reflected,  in  exaggerated  and  distorted  forms,  in  the  columns  of  the 
Italian  and  Jugoslav  Press. 

^  See  section  C  (i)  of  this  part  of  the  present  volume,  pp.  478-80,  above. 

2  See  pp.  549-50,  above. 

3  See  the  Survey  for  1924,  Part  II  B,  sections  (iii)  and  (vi);  the  Survey  for 
1926,  Part  II  B,  section  (i) ;  the  Survey  for  1927,  Part  II  C,  sections  (i)  and  (ii) ; 
the  Survey  for  1928,  Part  II,  section  (i)  (5). 

^  For  the  circumstances  in  which  the  pact  had  been  negotiated  and  signed, 
seethe  Survey  for  1924,  pp.  418-19,  440-3.  ®  Seethe  Survey  for  1928,  p.  157. 
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A  detailed  account  of  the  yarious  manifestations  of  Italo-Jugo- 
slay  hostility  during  the  years  1929  to  1934  would  be  out  of  place 
here,  and  it  must  suffice  to  indicate  certain  of  the  more  serious  of 
the  periodical  crises  which  reminded  other  European  states  that  the 
Adriatic  problem  had  not  yet  found  a  permanent  solution.  On  the 
24th  March,  1929,  for  instance,  there  was  an  incident  at  Pola,  on 
the  Istrian  coast,  when  shots  were  fired  at  a  procession  of  Fascists  on 
their  way  to  record  their  yotes  in  the  national  plebiscite  which  was 
held  on  that  day.  In  the  following  month  the  Giornale  d' Italia  pub¬ 
lished  the  alleged  text  of  a  document  relating  to  the  organization  of 
Serbian  Komitaji  bands  which  was  declared  to  supply  proof  of  the 
compHcity  of  the  Jugoslav  authorities  in  the  activities  of  such  bands. 
These  allegations  were  indignantly  denied  in  Jugoslavia.  In  October 
1929  great  resentment  was  aroused  in  Jugoslavia  by  the  sentences’ 
which  were  passed  by  a  special  tribunal  at  Pola  on  five  Slovenes  who 
had  been  arrested  in  connexion  with  the  incident  of  the  24th  March 
and  who  were  said  to  belong  to  a  Jugoslav  irredentist  association 
known  as  '  Orjuna One  of  the  accused  men  was  sentenced  to  death 
and  the  other  four  to  imprisonment  for  thirty  years. 

A  bomb  explosion  in  February  1930  in  the  office  of  a  Fascist  news¬ 
paper  at  Trieste,  which  caused  one  death,  was  followed  by  the  arrest 
of  a  number  of  Slovenes  who  were  accused  of  being  concerned  in  this 
affair  and  in  other  recent  outrages  in  the  neighbourhood.  At  the 
beginning  of  September  1930  fourteen  persons  were  put  on  trial  on 
these  charges  (a  number  of  others  who  were  indicted  had  escaped  to 
Jugoslavia),  and  some  of  them  were  said  to  have  admitted  their 
membership  of  secret  societies  whose  object  was  to  throw  off  the 
Italian  hold  over  Venezia  Giulia.  This  trial  ended  in  four  of  the 
accused  being  sentenced  to  death  and  the  rest  to  varying  terms  of 
imprisonment.  Demonstrations  of  protest  took  place  in  Zagreb  and 
other  towns  in  Jugoslavia,  whereupon  the  Italian  Press  retaliated  by 
publishing  a  further  report  on  certain  documents,  alleged  to  m- 
criminate  the  Jugoslav  authorities,  which  were  said  to  have  fallen 
into  Italian  hands. 

In  March  1931  the  Italian  Government  protested  against  the 
presence  of  Jugoslav  officials  at  special  services  which  were  held  in  aU 
Roman  Catholic  Churches  in  Jugoslavia  on  the  19th  March  on  behalf 
of  the  Slovenes  in  Istria,  who  were  said  to  be  the  victims  of  Italian 
oppression,  and  at  the  end  of  March  the  Archbishop  of  Ljubljana, 
who  wished  to  visit  Gorizia,  was  refused  entry  into  Italian  territory. 
In  December  1931  there  was  yet  another  trial  of  some  thirty  men  of 
Slav  origin  who  were  accused  of  terrorist  acts  in  Venezia  Giuha ;  but 
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on  this  occasion  there  were  fourteen  acquittals  and  no  death  sentences, 
and  the  anti-Italian  reaction  in  Jugoslavia  was  therefore  less  serious 
than  it  had  been  in  the  previous  year.  In  the  spring  of  1932,  indeed, 
there  appeared  to  be  a  slight  detente,  and  advantage  was  taken  of  this 
temporary  improvement  to  negotiate  a  supplementary  commercial 
agreement,  which  was  signed  on  the  25th  April,  1932.^ 

By  the  end  of  the  year  1932,  however,  Italo- Jugoslav  relations 
were  once  more  seriously  strained.  The  incidents  which  were  the 
immediate  cause  of  the  increase  in  tension  occurred  this  time  in  Jugo¬ 
slav  territory:  at  the  town  of  Trau,  on  the  Dalmatian  coast,  where 
some  of  the  winged  lions  of  St.  Mark — ^the  monuments  of  Venetian 
rule — ^were  mutilated  during  the  night  of  the  2nd~3rd  December ;  and 
on  the  island  of  Vegha,  where  an  Italian  boy  who  had  been  injured 
some  time  earlier  in  a  brawl  died  on  the  5th  December  (though  not, 
apparently,  as  a  result  of  his  injuries).  These  incidents  would  pro¬ 
bably  not  have  been  taken  so  seriously  by  Italian  opinion  if  suspicions 
of  Jugoslavia  had  not  already  been  revived  by  a  recent  meeting  at 
Belgrade  of  staff  officers  from  Poland  and  the  states  members  of  the 
Little  Entente.  At  aU  events,  there  were  anti-Jugoslav  demonstra¬ 
tions  in  many  Italian  towns,  including  Rome,  where  students  who 
had  hstened  to  a  speech  from  Signor  Mussolini  on  the  subject  of  the 
Trau  lions  were  prevented  by  the  pohce  from  attackmg  the  Jugoslav 
Legation.  On  the  14th  December  Signor  Mussolini,  in  reply  to  an 
interpellation  in  the  Senate,  declared  that  acts  of  vandalism  and 
terrorism,  such  as  those  which  had  just  taken  place,  were  an  essential 
part  of  Jugoslavia’s  policy  towards  Italy.  The  Jugoslav  Foreign 
Minister,  Monsieur  Jevtic,  returned  a  conciliatory  answer  when  he 
was  questioned  in  his  turn  in  the  Jugoslav  Parliament  on  the  21st 
December,  but  this  did  not  prevent  the  continuance  of  attacks  on 
Jugoslavia  in  the  Itahan  Press.^  This  storm  took  some  time  to  blow 
over,  but  when  it  finally  disappeared  it  left  the  sky  clearer  than  it  had 
been  for  many  years. 

The  improvement  in  Italo- Jugoslav  relations  during  the  year  1933 
was  the  outcome  of  international  developments  which  have  been 
recorded  elsewhere  the  initialling  of  the  Four-Power  Pact  on  the 
7th  June,  1933,  and  the  accompanying  Franco-Italian  rapprochement. 
A  general  relaxation  of  the  tension  between  Italy  and  Jugoslavia  was 

^  Seepp.  497-8,  above. 

^  The  Giornale  Italia,  for  instance,  published  a  series  of  articles  in  January 
1933  with  the  object  of  proving  that  Jugoslavia  was  arnoing  herself  for  an 
attack  on  Italy. 

^  See  the  Survey  for  19  S3,  Part  II,  section  (ii).  See  also  the  present  volume, 
pp.  328  seq^.,  above. 
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one  of  the  few  items  on  the  credit  side  of  the  European  balance  in  the 
second  half  of  1933 ;  and  the  signature  on  the  4th  January,  1934,  of  a 
treaty  which  placed  the  commercial  relations  between  the  two 
countries  on  a  more  satisfactory  basis  'was  hailed  in  Italy  as  the 
beginning  of  a  new  eraJ  Eor  some  months,  outward  signs  of  Italo- 
Jugoslay  hostihty  were  more  or  less  in  abeyance ;  but  mutual  sus¬ 
picions  of  one  another’s  motives  were  too  deeply  rooted  in  both 
countries  to  be  easily  eradicated,  and  in  the  summer  of  1934  certain 
Itahan  actions  reawakened  Jugoslav  mistrust  in  an  acute  form. 

The  unexpected  visit  of  an  Itahan  naval  squadron  to  the  Albanian 
port  of  Durazzo  on  the  23rd  June,  1934,^  aroused  considerable  alarm 
in  Jugoslavia ;  and,  when  this  was  followed  on  the  25th  July  by  the 
movement  of  Itahan  troops  towards  the  Austrian  frontier  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  assassination  of  Dr.  Dohfuss,^  the  Jugoslav  Govern¬ 
ment  intimated  that  an  occupation  of  Austrian  territory  by  the 
Itahan  army  would  be  regarded  as  a  casus  belli.  This  Jugoslav  atti¬ 
tude  seriously  added  to  the  already  formidable  difficulty  of  Italy’s 
self-appointed  task  of  preventing  Austria  from  being  swallowed  up 
by  Germany,  and  it  was  resented  by  the  Itahans  because  they  con¬ 
sidered  that  the  successful  performance  of  this  task  was  essential  for 
their  own  country’s  security.  The  Durazzo  incident  had  already- 
provided  occasion  for  an  exchange  of  abuse  between  the  Itahan 
and  the  Jugoslav  Press.  The  campaign  took  the  form  of  a  childish 
competition  in  taunting  one  another  with  the  memories  of  the  less 
glorious  passages  in  the  respective  military  histories  of  the  two 
countries.  The  presence  of  an  Itahan  squadron  in  Albanian  waters 
had  moved  a  Jugoslav  newspaper  published  in  Split  (Spalato)  to 
inform  'the  Itahan  Imperialists’  that  if  they  tried  their  tricks  upon 
'the  descendants  of  Skanderbeg’  they  would  receive  an  unpleasant 
surprise ;  Itahan  retorts  ehcited  Jugoslav  references  to  Adowa  and 
Caporetto,  and  the  Giornale  d' Italia  replied  by  printing  three  columns 
of  Austrian  and  German  testimonials  to  Italian  valour  in  the  General 
War  of  1914-18.  In  the  middle  of  September  Signor  Mussolini  forbade 
the  attendance  of  an  Itahan  delegation  at  a  session  in  Belgrade  of  the 
Inter-Parhamentary  Conference ;  and  the  Itahan  Association  of  Ex- 
Service-Men  declined  to  attend  the  Fifteenth  International  (Allied) 
Ex-Service-Men’s  Congress  which  was  to  be  held  in  London  at  the 
end  of  September  on  the  ground  that  the  Jugoslav  Ex-Service-Men 

^  For  tke  Italian  policy  of  organizing  a  Danubian  system  in  wMck  the  states 
members  of  the  Little  Entente  would  enter  into  close  economic  relations  with 
Austria,  Hungary  and  Italy,  see  section  C  (ii)  of  this  part  of  the  present 
volume. 

^  See  section  D  (i),  p.  536,  above.  ^  section  C  (i),  pp.  475-6,  above. 
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had  not  dissociated  themselves  from  the  'violent  and  mendacious’ 
campaign  in  the  Jugoslav  Press  against  Italy’s  military  honour.  The 
Italian  Government  lodged  an  of&cial  protest  against  the  Jugoslav 
Press-campaign  in  the  third  week  of  September ;  and  on  the  6th 
October,  in  a  speech  at  Milan,  Signor  Mussolini  explicitly  referred  to 
the  campaign  and  called  upon  the  Jugoslavs  to  desist  from  it.  This 
controversy  was  accompanied  by  other  incidents.  For  example,  a 
visit  paid  on  the  9th  September  to  Split  (Spalato),  in  Jugoslav 
Dalmatia,  by  General  Balbo  evoked  friendly  demonstrations  from 
local  Italian  optants  and  unfriendly  counter-demonstrations  from 
Jugoslav  students.  Then  two  Italian  subjects  of  Slovene  nationality 
were  shot  at  and  wounded  by  Italian  frontier-guards  on  the  night  of 
the  20th  September,  when  they  were  swimming  from  Fiume  to  Susak, 
across  the  Fiumara,  from  Italian  into  Jugoslav  territory ;  and  on  the 
22nd  September  the  Giornale  d'ltalia  reproduced  from  the  Croat 
newspaper  Istra  of  Zagreb  the  report  of  a '  Third  Congress  of  J ugoslav 
Emigres  from  Italy’  which  was  alleged  to  have  been  held  in  Jugoslav 
territory  at  Maribor  (Marburg)  on  the  2nd  September  and  to  have 
given  voice  to  aspirations  for  an  extensive  territorial  enlargement  of 
Jugoslavia  at  Italy’s  expense.  This  recrudescence  of  the  Italo-Jugo- 
slav  quarrel  was  an  inauspicious  prelude  to  an  incident  of  the  gravity 
of  that  of  the  9th  October,  1934,  which  was  bound  to  put  a  heavy 
additional  strain  upon  the  relations  between  the  two  countries. 

On  the  other  hand  the  very  fact  of  Germany’s  recovery  of  strength 
— which  had  introduced  a  new  source  of  mutual  mistrust  and  hostility 
into  the  relations  between  Italy  and  Jugoslavia,  as  far  as  these  rela¬ 
tions  turned  upon  the  local  problem  of  Austria — ^had  at  the  same  tune 
impressed  upon  the  responsible  head  of  the  Italian  state,  at  any 
rate,^  a  lively  sense  of  the  need  to  take  account  of  the  European 

^  To  an  outside  observer,  it  seemed  manifest  that  Jugoslavia’s  strategic 
security  and  political  independence  would  be  as  much — or  as  little — ^in  jeopardy 
as  Italy’s  in  the  event  of  ‘the  Third  Eeich’  engulfing  Austria  either  by  Anschluss 
or  by  Gleichsclicdtung.  Indeed,  Jugoslavia’s  objection  to  Italian  military  inter¬ 
vention  in  Austria  was  mainly  grounded  on  the  thesis  that  the  J  ugoslav  fron¬ 
tier  with  Austria  was  the  frontier  on  which  Jugoslavia  was  most  vulnerable; 
and  if  the  Jugoslavs  felt  that  it  would  be  intolerable  to  see  the  Austean  side 
of  this  frontier  pass  under  the  command  of  the  Italian  Army,  they  might  have 
been  expected  to  be  still  more  sensitive  to  the  greater  danger  of  seeing  this 
same  frontier  commanded  by  Germany,  who  was  potentially  so  very  much 
greater  a  military  power  than  Italy.  This  does  not,  however,  appear  to  have 
been  the  way  in  which  Jugoslav  minds  actually  worked.  They  seem  to  have 
been  so  obsessed  by  their  fear  and  hatred  of  Italy  that  they  could  not  see 
beyond  it ;  and  accordingly  the  German  pressure  upon  Austria  was  welcomed 
by  them  as  an  immediate  menace  to  Italy  rather  than  dreaded  as  an  eventual 
danger  to  the  Jugoslavs  themselves.  In  Jugoslav  eyes,  ‘the  Third  Eeich’  was. 
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situation  as  a  whole,  and,  with  this  wider  vision,  to  subordinate  the 
luxury  of  a  feud  to  the  necessity  of  self-preservation.  The  demand  in 
Signor  Mussolini’s  speech  of  the  6th  October  for  a  cessation  of  the 
Jugoslav  Press-campaign  had  been  couched,  as  has  been  mentioned 
already  in  another  connexion,^  in  the  form  of  an  appeal  to  remove 
an  obstacle  which  stood  in  the  way  of  an  Italian  offer  of  friendship 
(a  gesture  of  conciliatoriness  under  difficulties  which  was  strikingly 
different  from  the  fire  and  slaughter  which  Signor  Mussohni  had  been 
wont  to  breathe  against  Jugoslavia,  during  the  spacious  'post-war’ 
years,  on  much  slighter  provocation).  This  remarkable  change  in 
Itahan  policy  towards  Jugoslavia  was  recognized,  welcomed,  and 
supported  by  French  statesmanship.  From  the  French  point  of  view 
the  most  important  purpose  of  the  visit  to  France  on  which  King 
Alexander  had  been  starting  almost  at  the  moment  when  Signor 
Mussolini’s  speech  was  being  delivered,  had  been  to  prepare  the  way 
for  a  Jugoslav-Italian  reconciliation  through  French  good  offices. 
These  good  offices  were  exerted  with  redoubled  energy  when  the 
Marseilles  crime  precipitated  an  international  crisis ;  and  thus  French 
efforts  co-operated  with  the  sober  sense — ^which  unobtrusively  but 
genuinely  animated  both  Itahan  and  Jugoslav  statesmanship  at  the 
time — ^to  avert  a  European  catastrophe. 

The  immediate  effect  of  the  Marseilles  crime  upon  the  relations 
between  the  Itahan  and  Jugoslav  Governments  was,  indeed,  to  bring 
both  Governments  to  their  senses  by  illuminating,  m  a  fiash,  the 
common  abyss  that  yawned  beneath  their  feet.  Each  of  the  two 
Governments  promptly  made  an  effort  to  'put  away  childish  things’, 
and  showed  that  it  had  turned  over  a  new  leaf  by  actually  tal^g 
counsel  with  its  neighbour  with  a  view  to  concerted  action  for  the 
repression  of  iU-feehng  between  the  two  countries.  For  example, 
certain  Itahan  wireless  stations  which  had  begun  by  interpreting 
the  assassination  of  King  Alexander  as  a  preface  to  the  approaching 
dissolution  of  Jugoslavia  were  apparently  instructed,  by  higher 
authority,  to  change  their  tune.^  Conversely,  the  Itahan  Minister  at 

first  and  foremost,  a  delectable  thorn  in  Italy’s  fiesh.  On  the  other  hand 
Signor  Mussohni,  who  had  originally  welcomed  ‘the  Third  Keich’  as  a  thorn 
in  the  flesh  of  Prance,  was  quick  to  perceive  the  menace,  through  Austria,  to 
Italy ;  and  he  had  the  courage  to  reverse  his  pohcy  accordingly.  He  promptly 
set  himself  to  compose  his  post-war  quarrel  not  merely  with  France  but  also 
with  Jugoslavia — ^though,  vis-d-vis  the  latter  country,  it  was  not  until  after 
the  turn  of  the  years  1934  and  1935  that  the  Duce  swallowed  his  pride  to  the 
extent  of  contemplating  any  serious  practical  concessions. 

^  See  pp.  329-30,  above. 

^  According  to  The  Manchester  Guardian  of  the  15th  October,  1934,  the 
Jugoslav  charge  d'affaires  in  Home  made  a  verbal  protest  against  these  Italian 
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Belgrade,  when  he  went  to  see  the  Acting  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs 
about  the  anti-Italian  demonstrations  at  Zagreb  and  other  places,^ 
was  reported  to  have  refrained  from  making  a  formal  protest  and 
to  have  informed  the  Jugoslav  Minister,  instead,  that  the  Itahan 
Government  were  prepared  to  prevent  the  Italian  Press  from  making 
any  reference  to  these  demonstrations  if  the  Jugoslav  Government 
would  take  corresponding  action — a  bargain  which  was  accepted  by 
the  Jugoslav  Government  and  was  faithfully  carried  out  on  both 
sides. ^  Moreover,  the  Italian  Government  took  care  to  send  to  Bel¬ 
grade  a  prompt  and  generously-expressed  message  of  condolence  with 
Jugoslavia  in  her  bereavement ;  to  arrange  for  flags  in  Italy  to  be 
flown  at  half-mast  and  for  expressions  of  sympathy  to  be  published 
in  the  newspapers ;  and  to  provide  an  escort  of  Italian  warships  in 
Itahan  waters  for  the  Jugoslav  warship  which  was  carrying  from 
Marseilles  to  Ragusa  the  dead  body  of  the  King  whom  it  had  so 
recently  conveyed  as  a  living  man  from  Sibenik  to  Marseilles. 

On  the  Itahan  side,  this  exemplary  behaviour  may  have  been 
prompted  in  part  by  an  uncomfortably  guilty  conscience ;  for  the 
Jugoslav  Government  were  reported  to  possess  evidence  of  criminal 
activities  having  been  carried  on  by  Croat  emigres  from  bases  of 
operations  in  Italy  as  well  as  in  Hungary ;  and  it  was  beheved — ^by 
neutral  observers  who  were  convinced  that  the  Jugoslav  Government 
had  made  out  a  good  case — ^that  this  evidence  inculpated  the  Italian 
Government  not  less  seriously  than  the  Hungarian  Government  were 
inculpated  by  the  Jugoslav  evidence  in  regard  to  Janka  Puszta  and 
the  other  alleged  'murder  farms’  on  Hungarian  territory.^  If  the 

broadcasts  on  the  12th  October,  1934,  and  was  badly  received  by  the  Under¬ 
secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Signor  Snvich — only  to  be  invited,  next 
day,  to  visit  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  again  and  there  to  be  informed, 
with  great  courtesy,  that  after  aU  the  wireless  campaign  would  not  be  allowed 
to  continue. 

^  See  p.  552,  above.  ^  The  Manohester  Guardian,  loc,  cit. 

^  ^  See,  for  instance.  Dr.  B.  W.  Seton- Watson:  ‘King  Alexander’s  Assassina¬ 
tion:  its  Background  and  Effects’  (Address  given  at  Chatham  House  on  the 
30th  October,  1934,  and  published  in  International  Affairs,  vol.  xiv.  No.  1, 
January-February  1935),  particularly  the  following  passages: 

‘The  frankly  terrorist  group  [of  Croat  Smigres  i&]  led  by  Dr.  Ante  Pave- 
htch  [Pavelic],  G-ustav  Pertchets  [Percec]  and  a  few  younger  men.  ...  In 
1929,  on  the  proclamation  of  the  dictatorship,  both  men  [Pavelitch  and  Pert¬ 
chets]  fled  to  Bulgaria  and  allied  themselves  with  the  Macedonian  Revolu¬ 
tionary  Organization.  .  .  .  For  five  years  they  have  lived  abroad,  mainly 
in  Hungary  and  Italy.  .  .  .  These  men  have  hved  between  Rome,  Padua, 
Pesaro,  Fiume,  Vienna,  Munich  and  Berlin.  In  Ancona,  Brescia,  Borgotaro 
(in  the  Appennines  between  Spezia  and  Parma)  they  have  had  small  training 
centres  for  military  and  terrorist  action.  How  this  could  have  been  unknown 
to  the  authorities  in  countries  where  every  poMtiCal  activity  is  closely 
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Jugoslav  GoYernment’s  case  against  Italy — whatever  it  may  have 
amounted  to — ^had  been  made  public  and  had  been  pushed  home 
Signor  Mussolini  might  have  been  placed  in  an  awkward  position- 
for,  if  he  had  found  the  charges  objectively  impossible  to  rebut,  he 
would  also  almost  certainly  have  found  himself  as  incapable,  sub¬ 
jectively,  as  the  hke-minded  rulers  of  Japan  had  found  themselves  m 
the  recent  past,^  of  facing  up  to  a  humiliating  situation  and  crymg 
peccavi.  It  was  of  the  essence  of  the  barbaric  doctrine  of  state 
sovereignty  that  the  sovereign  state  must  be  regarded  as  being  above 
the  law  and  that  it  must  therefore  be  beneath  the  dignity  of  this 
august  institution  to  admit  to  being  in  the  wrong ;  and  although  this 
attitude — which  was  incompatible  with  the  collective  system  of  inter¬ 
national  relations,  if  not  with  the  very  concept  of  such  a  thing  as 
International  Law — ^had  been  abandoned  to  some  extent  duriug  the 
'post-war’  years  by  some  of  the  more  progressive  among  the  smaller 
states  of  the  'post-war’  World,  it  was  dying  hard  among  the  Great 
Powers,  and  especially  among  those  of  a  'totalitarian’  complexion. 
On  this  showing,  the  Italian  Government,  had  they  been  faced  with 
a  serious  charge  of  which  they  could  not  clear  themselves  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world  and  also  could  not  allow  themselves  to  stand  convicted, 
might  have  been  tempted  to  seek  a  way  out  of  an  untenable  position 
by  making  Great  Power  gestures  d  la  Japonaise  which  would  have 
been  as  perilous  for  Italy  as  for  her  neighbours  in  the  Europe  of 
October  1934. 

The  Italian  Government’s  desire  to  avoid  this  predicament  showed 
itself  not  only  in  a  laudably  'correct’  and  conciliatory  behaviour 
towards  Jugoslavia  but  also  ha  a  less  estimable  unwillingness  to 
facihtate  the  course  of  justice  on  a  point  on  which  Signor  Mussolini 
presumably  felt  that  he  could  not  afford  to  let  justice  take  her  course. 
Two  persons  of  Jugoslav  origin — ^Dr.  A.  Pavehc  and  Monsieur  E. 
Kvaternik — ^were  arrested  on  the  18th  October,  1934,  at  Turin  by  the 
Italian  authorities  at  the  Erench  Government’s  request  because  they 
were  suspected  by  the  French  police  of  having  been  intimately  con¬ 
cerned  ha  the  crime  of  the  9th.  Thereupon,  the  French  Government 
asked  the  Italian  Government  for  permission  to  have  the  prisoners 
interrogated  by  a  French  detective — or,  alternatively,  interrogated 
in  the  French  detective’s  presence  by  the  Italian  authorities — and 

watched  and  controlled,  altogether  passes  my  understanding.  In  most  cases 
the  Croats  were  instructed  by  Macedonians  and  others. .  . . 

Tt  appears  also  to  he  a  fact,  according  to  very  sure  information,  that  two 
out  of  the  four  Italian  centres  were  still  in  existence  as  late  as  [the  22nd 
October,  1934]  thirteen  days  after  the  murder.’ 

^  See  the  Survey  for  1933,  Part  IV,  section  (iv). 
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eventually  (after  this  request  had  been  refused)  they  asked  for  the 
extradition  of  the  prisoners  from  Italy  to  France.  This  latter  request 
was  transmitted  by  the  Italian  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  to  the 
Ministry  of  Justice,  and  was  remitted  by  the  latter  Ministry  to  the 
Court  of  Appeal  at  Turin ;  and  on  the  26th  November  it  was  officially 
announced  in  Rome  that  the  Instructory  Section  of  the  Turin  Court 
of  Appeal  had  found  that  the  request  for  extradition  ought  to  be 
rejected.  At  the  same  time  it  was  intimated  that  there  was  httle 
prospect  of  the  two  suspects  being  put  on  trial  in  Italy  because  there 
was  no  possibility  of  a  trial  in  the  absence  of  an  indictment  and  no 
probability  that  an  indictment  would  be  lodged. 

The  French  Government,  for  their  part,  do  not  appear  to  have 
pressed  their  demand ;  for  while  they  were  anxious  to  atone  in  some 
measure,  in  Jugoslav  eyes,  for  the  inefficiency  of  the  French  pohce  at 
Marseilles  by  making  the  utmost  show  of  zeal  and  energy  in  their 
efforts  to  bring  to  justice  the  perpetrators  of  a  crime  which  had  been 
committed  on  French  soil,  they  were  more  deeply  concerned  to  avoid 
any  action  which  might  jeopardize  the  prospects  of  that  reconciliation 
between  Italy  and  France  and  between  Italy  and  Jugoslavia  for 
which  Monsieur  Barthou  had  been  working.  With  this  in  mind,  the 
French  Government  were  so  far  from  being  eager  to  force  Italy  to 
yield  up  witnesses  against  her  own  good  name  that  they  were  actually 
putting  pressure,  at  this  very  time,  upon  the  Jugoslav  Government 
to  withliold  the  evidence  against  the  Italian  Government  which  was 
aheady  in  their  possession,  and  were  urging  Jugoslavia  to  seek  to 
obtain  at  the  sole  expense  of  Hungary  that  rehef  for  outraged  feelings 
which  the  Jugoslavs  insisted  upon  obtaining  at  the  expense  of  some 
one  or  other.  From  the  subsequent  course  of  events  in  the  forum  at 
Geneva  a  cynical-minded  observer  might  infer  the  existence  of  a  tacit 
— or,  at  any  rate,  unwritten— understanding  between  France  and 
Italy  to  the  effect  that  France,  on  her  side,  would  guarantee  that  no 
formal  overt  accusations  should  be  made  against  Italy  if  Italy,  on  her 
side,  would  undertake  to  do  nothing  to  shield  Hungary  from  being 
taken  as  the  exclusive  target  for  Jugoslavia’s  winged  words.  France 
was  in  a  position  to  fulfil  her  part  in  a  bargain  on  these  lines,  because 
it  was  impossible  for  Jugoslavia  to  contemplate  incurring  the  risk  of 
falling  into  a  war  with  Italy  in  which  she  would  be  left  to  her  own 
resomces,  without  French  mihtary  support ;  and  unless  she  were  pre¬ 
pared  to  run  this  formidable  risk,  her  only  safe  course  was  to  leave 
Italy  out  of  her  indictment.  We  may  hazard  the  guess  that  Italy,  on 
her  part,  made  it  clear  at  Budapest  that  Hungary  could  not  expect 
any  Itahan  mihtary  support,  on  her  side,  if  Hungarian  intransigence 
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were  to  provoke  Jugoslav  military  action  on  tke  Hungarian  front  • 
and  a  consciousness,  in  Hungarian  minds,  that,  in  this  crisis,  Hungary 
could  look  to  Italy  for  nothing  more  substantial  than  friendly  words 
may  have  been  the  decisive  factor  in  bringing  Hungary  to  accept  a 
settlement  which  was  not  unacceptable  to  Jugoslavia.  No  doubt  the 
Hungarians  were  able  to  judge  for  themselves  that — since  no  French 
military  support  would  be  forthcoming  for  Jugoslavia — Hungary  her¬ 
self  was  not  in  serious  danger  (so  long  as  she  took  care  to  refrain  from 
carr3dng  provocation  too  far)  of  becoming  a  target  for  any  but  verbal 
missHes  from  the  Jugoslav  armoury.  These  considerations  may  help 
to  explain  the  surprising  readiness  of  Signor  Mussolini  to  allow 
Hungary  to  be  exposed  to  an  unpleasant  and  humiliatmg  experience 
which  he  himself  was  categorically  refusing  to  undergo ;  and  they  may 
likewise  account  for  the  no  less  surprising  equanimity  with  which  the 
Hungarians  stood  their  trial  and  conducted  their  own  defence  before 
the  Council  of  the  League.  In  fact,  before  the  curtain  rose  on  the 
tragi-comedy  at  Geneva,  the  two  actors  who  had  been  cast  for  the 
invidious  roles  could  both  feel  reasonably  confident  that  the  play 
would  have  a  happy  ending. 

This  expectation — ^reinforced  by  a  shrewd  reahzation  of  the  hard 
fact  that  Hungary  could  not  afford  to  throw  away  Fascist  Italy’s 
patronage  unless  and  until  she  were  assured  of  enjoying  Nazi  Ger¬ 
many’s  patronage  instead — ^may  account,  in  its  turn,  for  the  absence 
of  any  outward  sign  of  Hungarian  disillusionment  or  bitterness  over 
Signor  Mussolini’s  unheroic  policy  on  this  conspicuous  occasion. 
Nevertheless,  it  must  have  been  painful  to  the  Duce  to  find  himself 
compelled  to  purchase  Italy’s  immunity  from  indictment  and  ex¬ 
posure  at  the  price  of  leaving  Hungary  to  'stand  the  racket’  all  by 
herself — and  this  at  a  time  when  Italian  statesmanship  was  more 
anxious  than  ever  before  to  retain  Hungary’s  loyalty  and  good  wiU, 
considering  that  Hungary’s  defection  would  be  immediately  and  com¬ 
pletely  fatal  to  Italy’s  cherished  scheme  of  throwing  up  a  Central 
European  dyke  to  dam  back  the  rising  German  National  Socialist 
flood.^  While  he  had  avoided  positive  humihation.  Signor  Mussolini 
had  forfeited  the  heau  role  of  the  paladin  who  takes  his  stand  'in 
shining  armour’  by  the  side  of  his  less  powerful  ally  as  soon  as  this 
weaker  brother  is  set  upon  by  his  hereditary  enemies.  It  was  not  thus 
that  Signor  Mussohni’s  prototype  and  Herr  Hitler’s  predecessor  the 
German  Kaiser  Wilhelm  II  had  behaved  towards  his  Hapsburg  ally 
in  1908,  when  Austria-Hungary  was  being  threatened  by  Serbia  (with 
Russia’s  backing)  as  Hungary  was  being  threatened  in  1934  by  Jugo- 
^  See  section  C  (ii)  of  this  part  of  the  present  volume. 
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slavia  (with  the  backing  of  France).  And  it  seenaed  unlikely  that  a 
Miles  Gloriosus  could  thus  pubhcly  put  off  his  conventional  accoutre¬ 
ments  with  impunity.  In  other  words,  Italy’s  posture  in  her  South- 
East  European  transactions  with  Hungary  and  Jugoslavia  and  France 
at  the  close  of  the  year  1934  seemed  likely  to  avenge  itself  in  Italy’s 
Central  European  relations  with  Hungary  and  Austria  and  Germany 
in  the  years  to  come. 

Italy  s  ill-concealed  abandonment  of  Hungary  on  this  occasion  was 
thrown  into  relief  by  the  ostentatious  loyalty  of  the  support  which 
Jugoslavia  received,  from  beginning  to  end,  from  her  South-East 
European  confederates — and  this  from  her  fellow^-members  of  the 
Balkan  Group  as  well  as  from  those  of  the  Little  Entente.  At  Bel¬ 
grade  on  the  19th  October,  1934,  which  was  the  day  after  the  late 
King  Alexander’s  funeral,  there  was  an  extraordinary  joint  meeting 
of  the  Councils  of  the  Little  Entente  and  the  Balkan  Group  under 
Monsieur  Titulescu’s  chairmanship ;  and  the  two  Councils  published 
an  identic  communique^  in  which  they  ranged  themselves  solidly 
behmd  Jugoslavia — accepting  her  view  of  the  character  and  origin  of 
the  crime ;  agreeing  with  her  that  the  responsibility  for  this  crime 
must  be  brought  home  and  its  repetition  guarded  against ;  and  pledg¬ 
ing  her  their  own  active  support  for  her  endeavours  to  attain  these 
common  ends.  Thereafter,  on  the  20th  October,  the  representatives 
of  Rumania,  Czechoslovakia,  Turkey  and  Greece  on  the  two  Councils, 
accompanied  by  Monsieur  Jevtic,  called  upon  the  Prince-Regent 
Paul  m  order  to  express  their  sympathy  and  announce  their  intention 
of  drawdng  still  closer  the  bonds  that  already  linked  the  five  countries 
together.^ 

General  Goring,  who  visited  Belgrade  for  the  second  time  in  this 
year  in  order  to  represent  Hhe  Third  Reich’  at  King  Alexander’s 
funeral,  likewise  took  the  opportunity  to  suggest  the  idea  of  a  rap¬ 
prochement  between  Jugoslavia  and  Germany — ^not  at  the  expense  of 
Hungary,  which  was  another  of  the  South-East  European  countries 
that  'the  Third  Reich’  hoped  to  draw  into  its  own  orbit,  but  at  the 
expense  of  Italy,  to  whose  'post-war’  position  in  South-Eastern 
Europe  a  resurgent  Germany  might  expect  to  *  succeed.  General 
Goring  gave  Italy  a  rap  over  the  knuckles  in  a  speech  which  he  made 
in  Belgrade  on  the  17th  October,  1934,  to  the  representatives  of  the 
Jugoslav  Press,  and  he  found  a  friendly  reception  in  the  streets  of  the 
Jugoslav  capital;  but  if  there  was  any  substance  in  the  report  that 
he  conveyed  from  Herr  Hitler  to  the  Prince-Regent  Paul  the  offer  of 

J  Text  in  Le  Temps,  21st  October,  1934. 

^  Text  of  Monsieur  Maximos’s  address  in  Le  Temps,  loe,  cit 
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a  political  and  military  alHance,  equal  credence  must  be  attached  to 
the  other  half  of  the  story,  which  narrates  that  the  offer  was  politely 
declined. 

When  Germany  was  thus  setting  her  cap  at  Jugoslavia,  and  the 
states  members  of  the  Little  Entente  and  the  Balkan  Group  were 
demonstratively  rallying  to  Jugoslavia’s  side,  and  France  was  sedu¬ 
lously  supporting  Jugoslavia  in  order  to  make  what  amends  she 
could  for  having  failed  to  prevent  the  tragedy  from  occurriag  on 
French  soil,  and  when  even  Italy,  who  was  Hungary’s  only  friend  in 
the  world,  was  prudently  lying  low,  for  fear  of  being  indicted  on  her 
own  account,  the  situation  in  which  Hungary  found  herself  was  un¬ 
comfortable  and  indeed  alarming — even  if  it  were  a  fact^  that  the 
Hungarians  had  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  inevitable  Jugoslav 
attack  upon  their  country  would  not  proceed  to  intolerable  lengths, 
or  pass  the  fateful  line  between  talk  and  action,  so  long  as  Hungary 
showed  reasonable  prudence  and  discretion  on  her  side.  In  these 
difficult  circumstances,  the  Hungarian  Government  and  people  man¬ 
aged  to  combine  a  saving  measure  of  tact  and  self-restraint  with  the 
spiritedness  in  fighting  their  own  battle  which  was  a  well-known 
characteristic  of  the  Hungarian  national  ethos.  It  was  a  fortunate 
coincidence  that,  on  the  very  morning  of  the  day  on  which  King 
Alexander  was  assassinated  by  Jugoslav  emigres  at  Marseilles,  the 
Court  of  Cassation  at  Budapest  had  confirmed  a  sentence  of  fifteen 
years’  imprisonment  which  had  been  passed  on  the  14th  March,  1934, 
by  a  local  Hungarian  Court  at  Kaposvar,  upon  a  Croat  emigre  named 
Premec,  who  had  been  instrumental  in  conveying  out  of  Hungarian 
into  Jugoslav  territory  an  infernal  machine  which  had  exploded,  on 
the  30th  July,  1933,  at  Koprivnica,  where  it  had  killed  one  Jugoslav 
police  officer  and  had  wounded  two  others.^ 

The  Jugoslav  Government’s  arraignment  of  the  Hungarian  Govern¬ 
ment  for  their  alleged  responsibility  in  regard  to  the  assassination  of 
Bang  Alexander  of  Jugoslavia  at  Marseilles  on  the  9th  October,  1934, 
was  bound  to  suggest,  in  the  minds  of  aU  politically  cultivated 
Europeans  who  were  forty  years  old  and  upwards  at  the  time,  a 
comparison  with  the  Austro-Hungarian  Government’s  arraignment 
of  the  Serbian  Government,  hardly  more  than  twenty  years  back,  for 
the  Serbian  Government’s  alleged  responsibility  in  regard  to  the 

^  On  this  question  see  pp.  561-2,  above. 

^  This  was  one  of  the  twenty  crimes  in  the  Jugoslav  Government’s  catalogue 
which  has  been  cited  on  pp,  543-4,  above.  The  Jugoslav  communication  con¬ 
tains  a  chapter  on  ‘the  Koprivnica  outrage  and  the  judgment  of  the  Hungarian 
tribxmal  at  Kaposvar’,  in  which  the  virtue  displayed  by  the  Hungarian  authori¬ 
ties  in  this  case  is  studiously  minimized. 
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assassination  of  the  Archduke  Franz  Ferdinand  at  Sarajevo  on  the 
28th  June,  1914.  This  comparison  extends  over  a  number  of  points. 
In  both  cases  the  victim  of  the  crime  was  a  royal  personage  in  a  key- 
position,  whose  sudden  and  violent  removal  through  assassination 
might  be  expected  to  confound  the  politics  of  the  state  of  which  he 
was  the  actual  or  prospective  head.  In  both  cases  the  state  whose 
well-being  and  security  were  thus  attacked  in  the  person  of  an  exalted 
individual  was  already  undermined  by  secessionist  aspirations  among 
its  own  subjects  and  by  irredentist  ambitions  on  the  part  of  its  neigh¬ 
bours.  In  both  cases  the  authors  of  the  crime  were  discontented  and 
disloyal  subjects — or  fellow-subjects — of  their  royal  victim  who  had 
fled  from  his  and  their  country  and  had  found  asylum  on  foreign 
soil.^  In  both  cases  the  country  which  had  harboured  them  was 
one  of  those  countries  that  were  cherishing  irredentist  ambitions  at 
the  expense  of  their  country  of  origin.  And  finally,  in  both  cases,  the 
Government  of  the  country  which  had  given  the  assassins  hospitality 
was  accused — by  the  Government  of  the  country  whose  sovereign,  or 
prospective  sovereign,  had  been  struck  down--of  being  guilty  of  at 
any  rate  culpable  negligence,  and  perhaps  of  criminal  connivance,  in 
its  dealings  with  its  murderous  foreign  guests. 

The  very  closeness  of  this  parallel  brings  out  the  completeness  with 
which,  in  South-Eastern  Europe,  the  pre-war  roles  had  been  reversed 
in  the  Peace  Settlement  of  1919-20.  The  royal  victim  now  was  a 
Karageorgevic  King  of  Jugoslavia  instead  of  being  an  Heir  Apparent 
to  the  Crown  of  the  Hapsburg  Monarchy ;  the  criminals  were  Croat 
subjects  of  Jugoslavia  instead  of  being  Bosniak  subjects  of  Austria- 
Hungary  ;  and  the  country  whose  Government  was  in  the  dock  was 
Hungary  instead  of  being  Serbia,  This  was,  indeed,  a  chef-d'oeuvre  of 
that  form  of  ‘poetic  justice’  which  Aristotle  has  called  TrepiTrireia.  In 
1934  the  Magyars  acquired  by  personal  experience  some  inkling  of 
what  it  had  felt  like  to  be  a  Serb  at  the  moment  when  the  Imperial- 
Royal  Government  delivered  their  ultimatum  to  the  Serbian  Govern¬ 
ment  on  the  23rd  July,  1914;  and  conversely  the  Serbian  masters  of 
a  ramshackle  Jugoslavia  now  learnt,  through  the  same  personal  argu- 
mentum  ad  hominem,  what  an  ugly  countenance  the  twin  monsters  of 
sedition  and  irredentism  must  have  displayed  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Magyar  masters  of  pre-war  Hungary  when  they  were  waging  their 

^  The  murderers  of  the  Archduke  Franz  Ferdinand  were  Bosniak  subjects  of 
the  Austro-Hungarian  Dual  Monarchy ;  the  murderers  of  King  Alexander  were 
Croat  subjects  of  the  Crown  of  Jugoslavia.  It  will  be  noticed  that  while  the 
criminals  of  1934  did  not  owe  the  same  political  allegiance  as  those  of  1914, 
both  sets  of  criminals  were  of  the  same  nationality,  in  the  sense  that  both  were 
Jugoslavs. 
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unending,  and  ever  more  desperate,  political  warfare  against  Croat 
autonomists  at  home,^  Serb  secessionists  in  Bosnia,^  and  Serb  irre¬ 
dentists  beyond  the  frontiers  of  the  Dual  Monarchy. 

Fortunately,  the  Recording  Angel  was  able  to  teach  these  lessons  to 
two  South-East  European  nations  m  1934  without  having  to  plunge 
Europe  and  the  World  into  another  General  War ;  and  this  profound 
and  auspicious  difierence  between  the  respective  situations  in  1934 
and  in  1914  can  be  accounted  for  by  three  considerations.  In  the  first 
place,  in  1934  the  memory  of  the  last  General  War  was  so  fresh,  and 
its  effects  still  so  gruesomely  apparent,  that  even  those  countries 
whose  Governments  were  ostensibly  '  martial  ’  and  whose  philosophies 
were  officially  'heroic  ’  had  really  no  stomach,  at  the  time,  for  another 
fight.  In  the  second  place,  the  quarrel  between  Hungary  (with  her 
Italian  patroness)  on  the  one  side  and  Jugoslavia  (with  her  South- 
East  European  allies  and  French  patroness)  on  the  other  side  was 
already  'a  back  number’  since  the  reappearance  of  the  German  cat 
within  pouncing-distance  of  all  these  skirmishing  mice.  With  this 
rejuvenated  feline  monster  just  round  the  corner,  the  larger  mice  were 
determined  not  to  fight  each  other,  and  the  smaller  mice  could  not 
dream  of  fighting  all  by  themselves.  In  the  third  place,  the  sounder 
sense  and  better  feeling  of  mice  and  men  had  succeeded,  during  the 
sixteen  years  which  had  elapsed  since  the  Armistice  of  1918,  in  laying 
the  foundations  of  the  League  of  Nations ;  and  accordingly  Jugo¬ 
slavia’s  inevitable  attack  upon  Hungary  took  the  pacific  form  of  a 
constitutional  appeal  to  an  international  institution  which  had  not 
yet  been  conceived  at  the  moment,  rather  more  than  twenty  years 
back,  when  Austria-Hungary  had  precipitated  the  General  War  of 
1914-18  by  deUvermg  an  ultimatum. 

Jugoslavia’s  appeal  was  conveyed  in  a  letter^  of  the  22nd  Novem¬ 
ber,  1934,  from  the  Jugoslav  Government  to  the  Secretary-General 
of  the  League,  in  which  the  plaintiff’s  accusation  and  request  were 
presented  as  follows: 

The  results  of  the  inquiry  undertaken  as  a  result  of  the  assassination 

of  His  Majesty  King  Alexander  of  Jugoslavia  and  of  the  French  Foreign 

^  Under  the  pre-war  constitution  of  Hungary,  Croatia- Slavonia  already  en¬ 
joyed  a  large  measure  of  home  rule,  with  a  local  parliament  of  its  own  at 
Zagreb ;  but  it  was  artificially  and  purposely  isolated  from  the  adjoining  Jugo¬ 
slav  provinces  of  Krain,  the  Kiistenland  and  Dalmatia,  which  were  lands  of 
the  Austrian  and  not  of  the  Hungarian  Crown,  as  well  as  from  Bosnia,  which 
was  under  an  Austro-Hungarian  condominium. 

^  Half  the  burden  of  repressing  the  Jugoslav  national  movement  in  Bosnia 
in  the  pre-war  period  was  borne  by  the  Hungarian  Government,  since  Bosnia 
was  under  an  Austro-Hungarian  condominium. 

®  Text  in  League  of  Nations  OfficialJ  ournal,  December  1934,  pp.  1765-6. 
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Minister,  Monsieur  Louis  Barthou,  at  Marseilles,  have  shown  that  this 
criminal  act  was  organized  and  executed  with  the  participation  of  those 
terrorist  elements  which  had  taken  refuge  in  Hungary  and  which  have 
continued  to  enjoy  the  same  connivance  in  that  country  as  previously, 
and  it  was  only  thanks  to  this  connivance  that  the  odious  Marseilles 
outrage  could  have  been  perpetrated. .  .  . 

In  view  of  the  gravity  of  these  facts,  the  Jugoslav  Government,  being 
anxious  to  mamtain  peace  and  relying  on  the  authority  of  the  League 
of  Nations,  finds  itself  obliged  to  bring  before  the  Council,  under  Article 
11,  paragraph  2,  of  the  Covenant,  this  situation,  which  seriously  com¬ 
promises  relations  between  Jugoslavia  and  Hungary  and  whichi}hreatens 
to  disturb  peace  and  good  understanding  between  nations. 

This  letter  from  the  Jugoslav  Government  was  supported  by  two 
letters  of  the  same  date  from  the  Rumanian  and  Czechoslovak 
Governments,^  and  was  followed  up  by  a  communication  from  the 
Jugoslav  Government  in  which  their  accusation  against  the  Hun¬ 
garian  Government  was  elaborated  and  was  reinforced  by  documen¬ 
tary  evidence.^  In  this  communication,  the  Jugoslav  Government 
asserted  that  the  responsibility  which  they  attributed  to  the  Hun¬ 
garian  Government  was  'proved  by  the  following  three  facts’: 

(1)  The  choice  of  the  criminals  was  made  on  Hungarian  territory  from 
among  terrorists  long  and  carefully  trained  in  special  camps  for  the  per¬ 
petration  of  acts  of  this  nature ; 

(2)  The  criminals  left  Hungarian  territory  freely,  in  possession  of 
Hungarian  passports ; 

(3)  The  Marseilles  crime  thus  appears  as  the  culmination  of  the  terror¬ 
ist  action  inspired  and  abetted  for  years  on  Hungarian  territory. 

The  Jugoslav  indictment  went  into  the  following  details : 

According  to  the  confession  of  one  of  the  accomphces  of  the  Marseilles 
regicide,  Mijo  Kralj,  it  was  at  Nagy  Kanisza,  whither  some  fifteen 
terrorists  were  transferred  from  Janka  Puszta,  that  lots  were  drawn  in 
the  presence  of  Colonel  Percevic  for  the  selection  of  the  three  men  who 
were  to  perpetrate  the  atrocity.  The  three  crimuials  chosen  ,  .  .  were 
formerly  inmates  of  the  camp  at  Jahka  Puszta.  .  .  .  These  three  indivi¬ 
duals  left  Nagy  Kanisza  with  Hungarian  passports,  imder  .  .  .  assumed 
names  ...  as  was  ascertained  by  the  Lausanne  poHce  and  confirmed  by 
the  culprits’  statements  to  the  French  authorities.  The  order  to  leave  for 
France  with  Hungarian  passports,  the  railway  tickets  and  the  necessary 
funds  were  sent  by  the  heads  of  the  organization  living  in  Budapest.  . .  . 
The  Hungarian  Government  has  repeatedly  given  a  solemn  promise  that 
the  emigres  stiU  in  Hungary  would  remain  subject  to  the  close  surveil¬ 
lance  of  the  Hungarian  authorities ;  that,  indeed,  was  only  its  elementary 
duty.  Can  it  be  seriously  claimed  that  any  watch  whatsoever  was  kept 

^  Texts  in  League  of  Nations  Official  Journal,  December  1934,  pp.  1767-8. 
The  two  texts  are  identical,  mutatis  mutandis. 

2  Text  of  Jugoslav  communication,  with  appendices,  in  League  of  Nations 
Official  Journal,  December  1934,  pp.  1772-1828. 
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over  the  terrorists,  when  such  goings  and  comings  of  suspected  persons 

who  had  been  transferred  from  J anka  Puszta  on  account  of  their  terror¬ 
ist  activities,  were  possible  ? 

The  responsibility  with  which  the  Hungarian  Government  are 
charged  in  this  passage  is  astonishingly  analogous  to  the  responsibility 
for  the  passage  of  the  Archduke  Eranz  Eerdinand’s  assassins  from 
Serbian  into  Austro-Hungarian  territory  w’-hich  is  attributed  to  the 
Serbian  Government  of  the  day  in  the  iUumiiiatingly  light-hearted 
reminiscences  of  one  of  that  Government’s  own  members.  Monsieur 
Ljuba  Jovanovicd 

Upon  the  presentation  at  Geneva  of  the  Jugoslav  Government’s 
request  of  the  22nd  November,  1934,^  the  Hungarian  Government 
retorted — in  a  letter^  addressed  on  the  24th  to  the  Secretary-General 
of  the  League  by  the  Hungarian  representative  at  the  special  session 
of  the  Assembly,  Monsieur  de  Eckhardt — ^by  echoing  the  Jugoslav 
Government’s  assertion  that  peace  was  in  jeopardy ;  attributing  the 
responsibility  for  the  state  of  tension  to  the  behaviour  of  the  Jugoslav 
Government  and  the  Jugoslav  Press ;  and  insisting  'that  the  Council 
of  the  League  of  Nations,  already  seised  of  this  matter  on  the  initia¬ 
tive  of  the  Jugoslav  Government,  should  immediately  take  it  into 
consideration’.  With  the  same  pugnacity,  though  perhaps  with  less 
discretion  and  good  taste,  the  Hungarian  Government  followed  up 
their  note  of  the  24th  November  with  another  of  the  26th,  demanding 
that  Dr.  Benes,.  who  happened  to  be  the  President  of  the  League 
Council  at  this  time,  should  forthwith  resign  his  presidency  in  respect 
of  the  extraordinary  session  which  was  to  deal  with  the  Jugoslav- 
Hungarian  dispute,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  a  party  to  the  case. 
In  a  reply  of  the  28th  November,  Monsieur  Avenol  was  able  to 
remmd  Monsieur  de  Eckhardt  that  he  had  informed  bim  orally — 

1  SeeL.  Jovanovic:  The  Murder  of  Sarajevo  (London,  1925,  British  Institute 
of  International  Affairs). 

^  On  the  20th  November,  two  days  before  the  Jugoslav  request  was  pre¬ 
sented,  the  special  session  of  the  League  Assembly  which  had  been  summoned 
to  deal  with  the  Bolivian-Paraguayan  dispute  had  opened  at  Geneva,  and  it 
had  been  anticipated  that  the  representatives  of  the  Little  Entente  would  use 
the  occasion  in  order  to  draw  attention  to  the  question  of  responsibility  for  the 
assassination  of  King  Alexander.  It  fell  to  Dr.  Benes  to  pay  the  customary 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  victims  of  the  Marseilles  crime,  but  he  was  speak¬ 
ing  in  his  capacity  of  President  of  the  Assembly  and  not  as  the  Foreign  Minister 
of  Czechoslovakia,  and  he  avoided  any  controversial  reference  to  Hungarian 
responsibility.  Monsieur  Jevtic,  who  acknowledged  the  President’s  tribute  in 
a  brief  speech,  declared  that  the  ‘horrible  crime  of  Marseilles’  had  been  ‘per¬ 
petrated  by  a  professional  criminal  of  foreign  nationality’  and  that  it  was  ‘a 
crime  that  was  inspired  and  organized’,  but  he  also  refrained  from  making  any 
direct  reference  to  Hungary. 

®  Text  in  League  of  Nations  OfficialJournal,  December  1934,  p.  1768. 
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before  Monsieur  de  Eckhardt’s  letter  of  the  26tli  was  written — ^that 
Dr.  Benes  had  by  then  already  notified  to  Monsieur  Avenol  his  inten¬ 
tion  of  rehnquishing  the  presidency  of  the  Council  while  the  Jugoslav- 
Hungarian  dispute  was  under  consideration^  Thereafter,  Monsieur 
de  Eckhardt  replied  to  the  Jugoslav  communication,  in  which  the 
Jugoslav  case  had  been  set  forth  in  detail,  by  submitting  a  memoran¬ 
dum,^  dated  the  8th  December,  1934,  on  the  Hungarian  Government’s 
behalf.  Like  the  Jugoslav  communication  to  which  it  was  intended 
to  be  an  answer,  this  Hungarian  memorandum  devoted  more  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  history  of  the  Croat  emigres  on  Hungarian  soil  during  the 
previous  four  years  than  to  the  immediate  origins  of  the  crime  of  the 
9th  October,  1934.  The  following  account  was  given  of  the  measures 
which  had  been  taken  by  the  Hungarian  Government  to  implement 
the  undertakings  embodied  in  their  note  of  the  26th  April,  1934.^ 

Janka  Puszta  was  evacuated  m  April  last.  The  necessary  stages  of  the 
whiding  up  of  the  agricultural  business  [sic]  were,  firstly,  the  termination 
of  the  lease  and,  secondly,  the  sale  of  the  farm  products.  On  the  1st 
October,  the  whole  concern  had  been  wound  up.  A  certain  number  of 
the  emigres  then  settled  in  other  communes  or  farms  where  they  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  finding  work  afiording  them  a  livelihood.  Others  went  to 
Nagy  Kanisza  to  look  for  employment.  It  has  been  proved  that  at  least 
half  the  emigres  who  had  hved  at  Janka  Puszta  did  in  actual  fact  leave 
Hungary  during  the  period  between  the  spring  and  September.  On  the 
1st  October,  a  new  farmer  was  iustalled  at  Janka  Puszta  and  the  old 
lease  was  terminated  for  good  and  all.  Thus  the  Hungarian  Govern¬ 
ment  has  completely  satisfied  the  desiderata  previously  expressed  by  the 
Jugoslav  Government.  The  existence  of  the  farm  of  Janka  Puszta  there¬ 
fore  does  not  afiord  any  ground  for  a  verdict, unfavorable  to  Himgary 
in  connexion  with  the  events  of  Marseilles,  which  we  ourselves  deeply 
deplore. 

The  Jugoslav  Government’s  request  of  the  22nd  November,  1934, 
was  dealt  with  by  the  League  Council  on  the  7th-10th  December, 
1934,  in  an  extraordinary  session  at  which  the  representative '  of 
Portugal,  Monsieur  de  Vasconcellos,  took  the  chair  whenever  this 
item  on  the  agenda  was  under  discussion.  The  cases  which  were 
presented  by  the  two  parties  and  their  respective  supporters  need  not 
be  recorded  here,  since  they  reproduced  the  accusations  and  denials 
which  had  already  been  set  out  at  greater  length  on  paper,  and 
which  have  been  described  in  this  chapter  at  earher  points.  The 
Jugoslav  spokesman.  Monsieur  Jevtic,  was  supported  by  the  repre- 

^  Text  of  correspondence  between  Monsieur  de  Eckhardt  and  Monsieur 
Avenol  on  this  point  in  League  of  Wations  Official  Journal,  December  1934, 
pp.  1769-71. 

^  Text  in  League  of  Nations  OfficialJournal,  December  1934,  pp.  1829-38. 

^  See  pp.  546-7,  above. 
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sentatives  of  France  and  tlie  Soviet  Union,  as  wel  as  by  those  of 
Rumania,  Czechoslovakia  and  Turkey ;  the  Hungarian  spokesman. 
Monsieur  de  Eckhardt,  was  supported  by  the  representative  of  Italy. 
Monsieur  Jevtic’s  attack  on  the  Hungarian  Government  was  almost 
eclipsed  by  the  militancy  of  Monsieur  Titulescu’s  subsidiary  speech ; 
and  Monsieur  Laval  spoke  with  unexpected  vigour  in  the  name  of 
France.  His  opening  words  were  that  'in  this  serious  debate,  France 
stands  by  the  side  of  Jugoslavia  ’ ;  and  he  repeated — a  projpos  of  Mon¬ 
sieur  de  Eckhardt’s  incidental  exposition  of  Hungarian  revisionism — 
a  statement  which  he  (Monsieur  Laval)  had  made  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  in  Paris  on  the  30th  November,  1934 :  'Any  person  who  tries 
to  remove  a  frontier-mark  disturbs  the  peace  of  Europe.’  In  the 
name  of  Italy,  Baron  Alois!  drew  a  sharp  distinction  between  re¬ 
visionism  and  terrorism ;  and  Monsieur  Litvinov  expressed  a  holy 
horror  of  terrorism  in  the  name  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Mr.  Eden 
pleaded  for  a  strict  limitation  of  the  discussion  to  the  actual  subject 
on  the  agenda,  and  for  the  exclusion  of  old  matters  of  contention 
which  were  not  strictly  relevant.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  10th 
December,  Mr.  Eden  was  appointed  rapporteur  by  general  consent ; 
"and  at  the  next  sitting,  which  was  held  on  the  same  evening,  he  pro¬ 
posed  to  his  fellow  representatives  on  the  Council  a  resolution  in  the 
following  terms : 

I 

The  Council, 

Convinced  that  it  interprets  the  sentiments  of  the  whole  League  of 
Nations ; 

Unanimously  deploring  the  crime  which  occasioned  the  loss  of  the 
lives  of  the  knightly  King  Alexander  I  of  Jugoslavia,  the  Unifier,  and  of 
Monsieur  Louis  Barthou : 

Condemns  this  odious  crime  ; 

Associates  itself  with  the  mourning  of  the  Jugoslav  nation  and  of  the 
French  nation ; 

And  insists  that  all  those  responsible  should  be  punished, 

II 

The  Council 

Recalls,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  state  neither  to  encourage  nor 
tolerate  on  its  territory  any  terrorist  activity  with  a  pohtical  purpose ; 

That  every  state  must  do  all  in  its  power  to  prevent  and  repress  acts 
of  this  nature  and  must  for  this  purpose  lend  its  assistance  to  Govern¬ 
ments  which  request  it ; 

Is  of  opinion  that  these  duties  devolve,  in  particular,  on  the  Members 
of  the  League  of  Nations  in  view  of  the  obhgations  of  the  Covenant  in 
relation  to  the  engagements  they  have  undertaken  to  respect  the  terri¬ 
torial  integrity  and  the  existing  pohtical  independence  of  the  other 
Members. 
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in 

TKe  Council, 

Desirous  that  the  good  understanding  upon  which  peace  depends 
should  exist  between  Members  of  the  League,  and  expressing  its  confi¬ 
dence  that  they  will  avoid  an3rbhing  which  might  be  of  a  nature  to  com¬ 
promise  it ; 

Notmg  that,  as  the  result  of  the  discussions  which  have  taken  place 
before  the  Council  and  of  the  documents  which  have  been  communicated 
to  it — in  particular,  the  diplomatic  correspondence  exchanged  between 
the  Hungarian  and  Jugoslav  Governments  from  1931  to  1934 — various 
questions  relative  to  the  existence  or  the  activities  outside  Jugoslav  ter¬ 
ritory  of  terrorist  elements  have  not  been  settled  in  a  manner  which  has 
given  satisfaction  to  the  Jugoslav  Government ; 

Being  of  opinion,  as  the  result  of  these  discussions  and  documents, 
that  certain  Hungarian  authorities  may  have  assumed,  at  any  rate 
through  negligence,  certam  responsibihties  relative  to  acts  having  a  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  preparation  of  the  crime  of  Marseilles  ; 

Considering,  on  the  other  hand,  that  it  is  incumbent  on  the  Hungarian 
Government,  conscious  of  its  international  responsibihties,  to  take  at 
once  appropriate  punitive  action  in  the  case  of  any  of  its  authorities 
whose  culpabihty  may  be  estabhshed ; 

Convinced  of  the  goodwill  of  the  Hungarian  Government  to  perform  its 
duty : 

Requests  it  to  communicate  to  the  Council  the  measures  it  takes  to 
this  effect. 

IV 

The  Council, 

Considering  that  the  rules  of  international  law  concerning  the  repression 
of  terrorist  activity  are  not  at  present  sufficiently  precise  to  guarantee 
efficiently  international  co-operation  in  this  matter : 

Decides  to  set  up  a  committee  of  experts  to  study  this  question  with  a 
view  to  drawing  up  a  prehminary  draft  of  an  international  convention  to 
assure  the  repression  of  conspiracies  or  crimes  committed  with  a  pohtical 
and  terrorist  purpose ; 

Decides  that  this  committee  shall  be  composed  of  eleven  members,  the 
Governments  of  Belgium,  Chile,  the  United  Ehngdom,  France,  Hungary, 
Italy,  Poland,  Rumania,  Union  of  Soviet  Sociafist  Repubhcs,  Spain  and 
Switzerland,  each  being  invited  to  appoint  a  member ; 

Refers  to  this  committee  for  examination  the  suggestions  which  have 
been  presented  to  the  Council  by  the  French  Government,  and  requests 
other  Governments  which  may  wish  to  present  suggestions  to  send  them 
to  the  Secretary-General,  so  that  they  may  be  examined  by  the  com¬ 
mittee  ; 

Invites  the  committee  to  report  to  the  Council,  so  that  the  latter  may 
apply  the  procedure  laid  down  in  the  resolution  of  the  Assembly  of  the 
25th  September,  1931,  concerning  the- drawing  up  of  general  conventions 
negotiated  under  the  auspices  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

In  this  resolution,  the  third  section  was  the  crux;  and  here  the 
draftsman  refrained  from  either  endorsing  any  positive  accusation 
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against  the  Hungarian  Government  or  calling  upon  the  Hungarian 
Government  to  acquiesce  in  any  procedure  which  would  be  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  current  concept  of  the  prerogatives  of  national 
sovereignty.  No  definite  verdict  was  pronounced  on  the  question  of 
fact ;  the  presumption  of  responsibility  was  placed  upon  the  shoulders, 
not  of  the  Hungarian  Government  itself,  but  of  'certain  Hungarian 
authorities  ’ ;  and  the  task  of  verifying  that  presumption  and  taking 
any  punitive  action  that  might  prove  to  be  called  for  was  imposed 
upon  the  Hungarian  Government  exclusively.  On  this  point,  m  par¬ 
ticular,  Mr.  Eden’s  draft  resolution  of  the  10th  December,  1934, 
offered  a  notable  contrast  to  the  Austro-Hungarian  Government’s 
ultimatum  of  the  23rd  July,  1914,  in  which  the  plaintiff  of  the  day 
had  not  only  formulated  his  own  accusation  against  the  defendant  but 
had  insisted  upon  his  own  representatives  taking  part  in  judicial 
investigations  on  the  plaintiff’s  territory.^  These  features  made  the 
draft  resolution  acceptable  to  Hungary,  and  at  the  same  time  it 
comprised  other  features  which  commended  it  to  Jugoslavia.  The 
problem  raised  by  the  terrorist  activities  of  Jugoslav  on 

foreign  soil  was  admitted  not  to  have  been  settled,  so  far,  to  the 
Jugoslav  Government’s  satisfaction;  the  presumption  of  guilt  was 
placed  upon  Hungarian  shoulders ;  the  Hungarian  Government  were 
required  not  only  to  carry  out  an  investigation  but  also  to  mete  out 
the  appropriate  punishment  to  their  own  public  servants  if  they 
should  prove  to  be  guilty ;  and  finally,  in  the  fourth  section  of  the 
draft,  international  action  was  set  on  foot  for  preventing  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  terrorist  activities  in  the  future.^ 

The  rajpjpoTteuf  s  draft  resolution  thus  contained  the  necessary 
elements  for  a  compromise ;  and,  thanks  to  Mr.  Eden’s  tact  and  Herr 

^  Tlie  relevant  passage  in  the  Austro-Hungarian  Government’s  ultimatum 
of  the  23rd  July,  1914,  runs  as  follows: 

‘Le  Gouvernement  Imperial  et  Eoyal  se  voit  oblige  de  demander  an 
Gonvernement  Serbe  .  .  .  I’^nonciation  officielle  .  .  .  qu’il  s’ engage  ...  a 
accepter  la  collaboration  en  Serbie  des  organes  du  Gouvernement  Imperial 
et  Royal  dans  la  suppression  du  mouvement  subversif  dirigd  centre  rint6grit4 
territoriale  de  la  MonarcMe.  .  .  .  [et]  k  ouvrir  une  enquete  judiciaire  contre 
les  partisans  du  complot  du  28  juin  se  trouvant  sur  territoire  serbe;  des 
organes  dekgues  par  le  Gouvernement  Imperial  et  Royal  prendront  part  aux 
recherches  y  relatives.’ 

(Great  Britain:  Poreign  Office:  British  Documents  on  the  Origins  of  the  War, 
1898-1914,  vol.  xi,  pp.  364,  365.) 

^  The  French  suggestions,  mentioned  in  this  section  of  Mr.  Eden’s  draft 
resolution,  had  been  laid  before  the  Council  that  afternoon  in  a  text  which  is 
printed  in  League  of  Nations  Official  Journal,  December  1934,  pp.  1839-40.  It 
win  be  noticed  that  the  eleven  countries  which  were  to  appoint  members  of  the 
committee  of  experts  which  Mr.  Eden  proposed  to  set  up  included  Hungary  but 
not  Jugoslavia. 
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Hitler’s  shadow,  the  resolution  was  adopted  unanimously  by  the 
members  of  the  Council,  including  the  parties  concerned.  Indeed,  the 
Hungarians  and  Jugoslavs  both  professed  to  hail  the  outcome  of 
the  proceedings  at  Geneva  with  equal  satisfaction.  According  to  the 
Budapest  correspondent  of  The  Times,  the  news  of  the  agreement 
'was  received  with  sighs  of  relief’  in  the  Hungarian  capital,^  while, 
according  to  the  Balkan  correspondent  of  the  same  journal,  it  was 
'received  with  acclamation  in  the  Jugoslav  Press,  always  uniformly 
inspired  by  the  official  Press  Department’.^  The  special  correspon¬ 
dent  of  The  Times  at  Geneva  was  able  to  add  that  Hhe  Franco- 
Italian  rapprochement'  had  not  only  'stood  the  strain’  but  had  been 
'further  reinforced  at  a  long  conversation  between  Monsieur  Laval 
and  Baron  Alois! ’  on  the  11th  December,  'as  the  result  of  which 
Monsieur  Laval’s  visit  to  Rome  was  brought  definitely  nearer’.® 

In  thus  composing  a  political  dispute  which  had  been  embittered 
by  an  inveterate  national  feud,  envenomed  by  a  dictated  Peace 
Settlement,  and  brought  to  a  head  by  a  series  of  violent  'incidents’ 
culminating  in  the  assassination  of  the  head  of  one  of  the  two  states 
concerned,  the  League  of  Nations  had  achieved  a  remarkable  success ; 
and  the  achievement  becomes  more  impressive  stiU  when  it  is  recalled 
that,  at  the  very  time  when  the  case  was  under  discussion  at  Geneva, 
action  was  being  taken  in  South-Eastern  Europe  which  might  almost 
appear  to  have  been  deliberately  calculated  to  render  a  pacific  settle¬ 
ment  of  this  Jugoslav-Hungarian  dispute  impossible. 

On  the  5th  December,  1934,  two  days  before  the  proceedings  at 
Geneva  opened,  the  Jugoslav  authorities  suddenly  began  to  evict 
Hungarian  subjects  resident  in  Jugoslavia — expelling  them  from  their 
homes  at  a  few  hours’  notice  and  deporting  them  to  the  Hungarian 
side  of  the  Jugoslav-Hungarian  frontier.  A  number  of  the  victims  were 
persons  who  had  been  domiciled  since  before  the  War  in  the  places 
from  which  they  were  now  being  evicted ;  and  since  most  of  these 
places  were  situated  in  territory  which  had  been  part  of  Hungary  until 
the  Peace  Settlement  of  1919-20,  many  of  the  deportees  were  genuine 
natives  of  the  localities  from  which  they  were  now  being  expelled,  and 
had  as  good  a  moral  right  to  be  left  in  undisturbed  occupation  of  their 
homes  as  their  neighbours.'^  The  deportees  also  included  young 

^  The  Times,  12tli  December,  1934.  ^  Ibid>  ^  Ihid, 

^  The  judicial  status  of  these  alleged  Hungarian  nationals  who  were  living 
on  Jugoslav  territory  in  1934  is  dif&cult  to  make  out.  They  can  hardly  have 
been  people  who  had  opted  for  Hungarian  nationality,  instead  of  accepting 
Jugoslav  nationality,  upon  the  political  transfer  to  Jugoslavia  of  the  ex- 
Hungarian  territory  in  which  their  homes  happened  to  he ;  for,  under  the 
terms  of  the  Peace  Treaty  of  Trianon  (Art.  63),  an  optant  was  not  entitled  to 
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children,  wko  were  forcibly  separated  from  their  relatives — on  the 

strength  of  an  alleged  official  difference  of  national  allegiance _ and 

who  were  now  deposited  on  the  Hungarian  side  of  the  frontier  without 
guardians  or  means  of  livelihood.  The  economic  prospects  of  the 
adult  deportees  were  hardly  less  bleak  than  those  of  the  children 
since  they  had  been  torn  out  of  the  environment  in  which  they  had 
been  earning  their  living  (many  of  them,  on  the  land)  and  were  being 
thrown  upon  the  charity  of  a  distressful  country  which  certainly 
would  be  unable  to  absorb  them  immediately  into  its  own  economic 
system. 

These  evictions  were  defended  by  the  Jugoslav  Government  in  a 
statement  issued  by  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  at  Belgrade  on 
the  6th  December. 

Twenty-seven  thousand  Hungarian  citizens  have  for  a  long  time  been 
hving  and  working  in  Jugoslavia  with  permits  which  had  to  be  renewed 
every  three  or  six  months.  In  view  of  the  large  amount  of  unemploy¬ 
ment  among  Jugoslav  citizens,  the  Hungarian  attitude  at  Geneva  and 
the  fact  that  Hungarians  have  withdrawn  the  permits  of  several  hundred 
Jugoslavs  hving  in  Hungary,  we  decided  not  to  renew  these  permits  as 
they  fell  due.  A  number  of  permits  had  already  expired  and  the  persons 
holding  these  were  accordingly  ordered  to  leave  the  country  immediately. 
Hard  cases  are  being  given  time  to  wind  up  their  affairs,  and  no  particular 
hardship  has  been  occasioned.  What  we  are  doing  is  perfectly  legal.  It  is 
not  inhuman  and  has  been  done  frequently  in  other  European  states  in 
recent  years. 

The  assertion  that  what  was  being  done  was  'perfectly  legaF  and 
that  it  had  'been  done  frequently  in  other  European  states  in  recent 
years  ’  might  well  be  correct  without  affording  any  presumptive  evi¬ 
dence  at  all  that  the  Jugoslav  Government  were  justified  in  their 
contention  that  they  were  not  committing  a  moral  atrocity.  And  the 
incidental  reference,  in  the  Jugoslav  communique,  to  'the  Hungarian 
attitude  at  Geneva’  revealed  the  cloven  hoof  and  convicted  the 
Jugoslav  Government  of  applying  political  pressure  under  the  cloak 
of  economic  necessity.  These  Hungarian  deportees  from  Jugoslavia 
were  in  fact  receiving  vicarious  punishment  for  the  misdeeds  of  the 

go  on  living  in  the  country  against  which  he  had  exercised  his  right  of  option ; 
so  that,  if  these  persons  had  been  optants,  they  would  presumably  have  been 
deported  to  Hungary  long  before.  As  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  the  majority 
of  them  were  people  who,  being  Hungarians  de  facto,  had  never  troubled,  or 
never  managed,  to  obtain  regular  papers  of  any  kind  to  define  their  post-war 
juridical  status.  There  seems  to  have  been  no  evidence  that  they  regarded 
thernselves  in  1934  as  anything  but  Jugoslav  nationals — ^in  so  far  as  the  con¬ 
ception  of  nationahty  had  any  meaning  at  all  for  people  as  unsophisticated  as 
most  of  these  unfortunate  deportees  were. 
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Croat  emigres  on  Hungarian  soil and,  in  thus  taking  revenge  upon 
innocent  victims  who  happened  to  be  in  their  power,  the  Jugoslav 
Regency  were  imitating  the  National  Socialist  Government  of  Ger¬ 
many,  who  had  been  inflicting  similar  sufferings  upon  Jews  and 
pacifists  who  were  under  their  jurisdiction  in  order  to  slake  their 
thirst  for  revenge  upon  the  victorious  Allied  and  Associated  Powers 
who  were  stiU  beyond  the  reach  of  their  arm. 

By  the  7th  December,  more  than  two  thousand  deportees  had 
already  arrived  in  Hungary ;  and,  in  view  of  the  Jugoslav  communique, 
it  was  feared  that  the  process  might  continue  until  the  figure  of 
27,000,  there  mentioned,  had  been  reached.  The  Ministry  of  the 
Interior  at  Belgrade  does,  in  fact,  appear  to  have  had  in  preparation 
a  general  order  for  the  expulsion,  at  forty-eight  hours’  notice,  of  all 
Hungarian  subjects  resident  in  Jugoslavia ;  but  this  order  was  held 
back;  and  on  the  8th  December  the  Prince-Regent  Paul,  who  had 
been  abroad  when  the  deportations  began  and  who  returned  to  Jugo¬ 
slavia  that  day,  gave  immediate  orders  that  the  expulsions  should 
cease.^  These  orders  appear  to  have  been  carried  out.^  On  the  28th 
December,  1934,  the  Jugoslav  Government  announced  that  the  last 
batch  of  deportees  had  left  Belgrade  on  the  15th  of  the  month,  and 
that  these  were  persons,  already  condemned  to  deportation,  who  had 
been  granted  a  fortnight’s  grace  for  winding  up  their  affairs.  On  the 
13th  December,  the  Hungarian  Government  announced  that  the 
number  of  deportees  who  had  arrived  in  Hungary  up  to  that  date 
was  already  3,004. 

The  Jugoslav  Government’s  action  in  stopping  the  deportations  as 
abruptly  as  they  had  started  them  is  apparently  to  be  explained  as 
an  unwilling  tribute  to  the  strength  of  public  opinion.  The  Jugoslav 
Government  were  manifestly  taken  by  surprise,  and  gravely  discon¬ 
certed,  by  the  promptness,  vehemence  and  unanimity  of  the  reproba¬ 
tion  with  which  the  rest  of  the  World  received  the  news  of  the 
barbarity  in  which  Jugoslavia  had  elected  to  indulge.  An  outside 
observer  could  have  predicted  with  certainty  that  this  would  be  the 
general  reaction ;  for  these  deportations  were  an  offence  against  the 
moral  order  on  two  distinct  counts.  To  take  a  vicarious  revenge, 

^  The  contention,  in  the  Jugoslav  commumquS,  that  these  deportations  of 
Hungarian  subjects  from  Jugoslavia  were  reprisals  for  previous  deportations 
of  Jugoslav  subjects  from  Hungary  was  not  admitted  on  the  Hungarian  side. 
The  Hungarian  authorities  declared  that  only  sixty -six  Jugoslav  subjects  had 
been  expelled  from  Hungary  during  the  past  year,  and  that  aU  of  these  had 
been  vagabonds  or  undesirables  of  other  kinds  {The  Times,  10th  December, 
1934). 

^  Statement  by  Sir  John  Simon  in  the  House  of  Commons  at  Westminster 
on  the  12th  December,  1934.  ^  Statement,  just  cited,  by  Sir  John  Simon. 
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of  a  cruel  and  barbarous  kind,  upon  innocent  and  helpless  individuals 
was  an  atrocity  in  itself ;  and  the  intrinsic  heinousness  of  this  mis¬ 
conduct  was  aggravated  by  the  pecuMar  unseasonableness  of  the 
occasion ;  for  to  jeopardize,  by  a  wanton  provocation,  the  chances  of 
arriving  at  a  peaceful  settlement  of  a  dangerous  dispute  was  to  show 
as  little  consideration  for  the  common  weal  of  nations  as  for  the 
individual  rights  of  human  beings. 

The  feeling  on  the  subject  was  so  strong  that  the  Government  of 
the  United  Kingdom — ^which  at  this  time  w^as  labouring  under  a 
strong  inhibition  against  any  avoidable  interference  in  Continental 
European  affairs — 'made  representations  to  the  Jugoslav  Govern¬ 
ment  to  bring’  the  'expulsions  to  an  end’  in  consideration  of  'the 
hardship  to  those  concerned’  and  'the  importance  of  avoiding  any¬ 
thing  which  might  further  embitter  the  dispute  which  had  been 
referred  to  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations  The  fact  that  this 
diplomatic  action  had  been  taken  was  made  public  in  the  House  of 
Commons  at  Westminster  on  the  12th  December,  1934,  by  the  Foreign 
Secretary,  and  the  question  whether  the  deportations  had  genuinely 
ceased  was  raised  again  in  the  same  place  on  the  19th  of  the  same 
month. 

It  may  be  conjectured  that  the  British  Government’s  representa¬ 
tions  at  Belgrade  assisted  the  Jugoslav  Government  to  arrive  at  their 
decision  to  abandon  a  barbarous  policy  which,  had  it  been  persisted 
in,  might  well  have  undone  what  had  just  been  accomplished  at 
Geneva.  As  it  was,  the  cessation  of  the  deportations  did  allow  the 
detente  which  had  been  produced  at  Geneva  to  take  effect. 

On  the  12th  January,  1935,  the  Hungarian  Government  handed  to 
the  Secretary-General  of  the  League  of  Nations  a  memorandum  set¬ 
ting  forth  the  action  which  they  had  taken  in  accordance  with  the 
Council’s  resolution  of  the  10th  December,  1934.  In  this  memoran¬ 
dum  the  Hungarian  Government  reported  that  they  had  undertaken 
a  detailed  investigation  which,  they  declared,  had  established  the 
fact  that  the  authorities  in  Hungary  had  no  responsibility,  direct  or 
indirect,  for  the  Marseilles  crime.  It  was  admitted,  however,  that 
certain  subordinate  officials  had  failed  to  exercise  adequate  super¬ 
vision  over  the  movements  of  Croat  refugees,  and  it  was  reported  that, 
where  such  negligence  had  been  established,  disciplinary  measures 
had  been  taken  against  the  officials  concerned.  Two  police  officers 
had  been  dismissed  from  their  posts,  and  a  commandant  of  gendar¬ 
merie  and  two  junior  members  of  the  force  had  been  transferred 

^  Statement  hy  Sir  John  Simon  in  the  House  of  Commons  at  Westminster 
on  the  12th  December,  1934. 
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to  other  districts.  In  addition,  the  Government  had  introduced 
more  stringent  passport  regulations  and  measures  for  the  control  of 
foreigners.  The  Hungarian  Government  expressed  the  opinion  that 
in  taking  these  steps  they  had  completely  fulfilled  the  duty  which  had 
been  laid  upon  them  by  the  Council  on  the  10th  December,  1934. 

The  Jugoslav  Government  did  not  insist  upon  an  immediate  dis¬ 
cussion  of  this  memorandum  by  the  League  Council  durmg  its 
January  session,  and  Mr.  Eden,  in  his  capacity  as  rapporteur,  invited 
any  members  of  the  Council  who  might  wish  to  make  observations  on 
the  Htmgarian  report  to  submit  their  views  to  him  in  writing.  He 
suggested  that  in  the  meantime  the  Council  should  take  note  of 
the  receipt  of  the  memorandum ;  and  when  the  Council  adopted  the 
rapporteur's  suggestion  on  the  18th  January,  1935,  without  opposition 
from  the  Jugoslav  representative.  Monsieur  Fotic,  it  was  clear  that 
the  Jugoslav-Hungarian  dispute  had  ceased  to  be  a  danger  to  the 
peace  of  Europe.  Before  the  Council  met  again  in  May  1935,  Mr. 
Eden  had  received  communications  from  the  Jugoslav,  Czechoslovak 
and  Rumanian  Governments  as  well  as  a  note  on  a  point  of  detail 
from  the  French  Government.  The  Jugoslav  memorandum,  which 
was  published  on  the  21st  May,  enumerated  certain  points  in  respect 
of  which  the  action  taken  by  the  Hungarian  Government,  as  reported 
in  their  memorandum  of  the  12th  January,  1935,  was  not  considered 
at  Belgrade  to  be  entirely  satisfactory.  Having  thus  placed  their 
objections  on  record,  the  Jugoslav  Government  refrained  from  press¬ 
ing  their  point  or  demanding  further  satisfaction  when  the  question 
came  up  again  for  discussion  at  Geneva.  The  negotiations  for  a  final 
settlement  of  the  dispute  which  were  conducted  by  Mr.  Eden  with 
the  representatives  of  J ugoslavia  and  of  Hungary  were  accordingly 
crowned  with  success.  On  the  25th  May  Mr.  Eden  was  able  to  teU  the 
Council  that,  thanks  to  the  goodwill  of  the  Jugoslav  Government  and 
their  desire  to  regard  the  question  as  closed,  it  was  unnecessary  for 
the  Cormcil  to  ask  the  Hungarian  Government  for  any  further  in¬ 
formation  in  regard  to  the  execution  of  the  resolution  of  the  10th 
December,  1934.  Mr.  Eden’s  report  was  accepted  by  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  Hungary  and  of  Jugoslavia,  and  its  adoption  by  the  Council 
marked  the  formal  termination  of  the  dispute. 
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Relations  between  Prance  and  Germany  over  the  Saar 

In  the  History  of  the  Peace  Conference  and  in  a  previous  volume 
of  this  series  an  account  has  already  been  given  of  events  in  the  Saar 
Territory  down  to  the  year  1923.^  It  may,  however,  be  recalled  here 
that  the  establishment  of  a  special  international  regime  in  that  dis¬ 
trict  arose  out  of  those  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles^  by 
which  Germany  ceded  to  France  Tull  and  absolute  possession’  of  the 
Saar  coal  mines  as  compensation  for  the  destruction  of  the  mines  of 
Northern  Prance  and  as  part  payment  towards  the  total  sum  due  for 
reparation.  In  order  to  enable  the  French  Government  to  work 
mines  situated  in  what  was  unquestionably  German  territory,  the 
Treaty  provided  that  Germany  should  renounce,  Tn  favour  of 
the  League  of  Nations  in  the  capacity  of  trustee,  the  government  of  the 
Territory’.  The  powers  of  government  formerly  belonging  to  the 
Reich,  Prussia  or  Bavaria  were  to  be  exercised  by  a  Governing  Com¬ 
mission,  appointed  by  the  League  Council  and  responsible  to  it, 
which  was  to  consist  of  five  members :  one  Frenchman,  one  inhabitant 
of  the  Saar  and  three  nationals  of  states  other  than  France  or 
Germany-  The  Commission  might  not  modify  existing  laws  or  levy 
fresh  taxes  without  consulting  representatives  of  the  inhabitants. 
For  this  purpose  an  elected  assembly  called  the  Landesrat  and  a 
Technical  Committee  appointed  by  the  Commission  were  set  up  in 
1922,  but  their  functions  were  merely  advisory. 

After  fifteen  years  a  vote  was  to  take  place  by  communes  or  dis¬ 
tricts  on  the  three  following  alternatives : 

(a)  Maintenance  of  the  regime  estabhshed  by  the  present  Treaty  .  . . ; 

(b)  union  with  France ;  (c)  union  with  Germany. 

'All  persons  ....  more  than  twenty  years  old  at  the  date  of  voting, 
who  were  resident  in  the  territory  at  the  date  of  the  signature  of  the 
present  treaty’,  were  to  have  the  right  to  vote,  and  'the  other  con¬ 
ditions,  methods,  and  the  date  of  voting’  were  to  be  fixed  by  the 

^  See  the  History  of  the  Peace  Conference,  vol.  ii,  pp.  176-84,  277-80,  389, 
403-4  and  the  Survey  for  1920-3,  Part  II,  section  (ii). 

^  The  ‘  Saar  Statute  ’  consists  of  Articles  45-50  of  the  Treaty  together  with 
the  Annex  following  those  articles.  Text  in  the  History  of  the  Peace  Conference, 
voL  iii,  pp,  132-43, 
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League  Council  ‘in  such  a  way  as  to  secure  the  freedom,  secrecy  and 
trustworthiness  of  the  voting’.  After  the  taking  of  the  plebiscite 
the  League  of  Nations  was  to  ‘decide  on  the  sovereignty  under  which 
the  territory’  was  ‘to  he  placed,  taking  into  account  the  wishes  of 
the  inhabitants  as  expressed  by  the  voting’.  The  League  might 
partition  the  Territory  if  it  considered  this  to  be  advisable.  If  the 
whole  or  part  of  the  Saar  Basin  were  reunited  with  Germany,  ‘  France’s 
rights  of  ownership  in  the  mines  situated  in  that  part  of  the  territory  ’ 
were  to  ‘be  repurchased  by  Germany  in  their  entirety  at  a  price 
payable  in  gold’.  If  Germany  failed  to  do  this  within  one  year,  the 
Reparation  Commission  was  to  make  the  payment,  if  necessary  by 
liquidating  the  mines.  The  French  state  and  French  nationals  were 
to  retain  the  right  to  purchase  coal,  and  an  equitable  agreement 
regulating  such  sales  was  eventually  to  be  fixed  by  the  League 
Council.  France  and  Germany  might,  however,  modify  any  of  these 
provisions  by  direct  agreement  before  the  payment  actually  became 
due. 

It  is  a  strildng  illustration  of  the  modification  of  the  economic 
clauses  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  by  the  force  of  circumstances  that 
before  the  time  fixed  for  the  plebiscite  to  be  held,  the  Reparation 
Commission  had  ceased  to  function,  on  the  coming  into  force  of  the 
Young  Plan  in  May  1930,i  while  the  Lausanne  Conference  of  1932® 
had  put  an  end  to  those  very  reparations  of  which  the  international 
regime  was  expressly  intended  to  serve  as  ‘a  definite  and  visible 
symbol’.s  Post-war  economic  developments  had  had  a  no  less  far- 
reaching  effect  on  the  industrial  and  commercial  fife  of  the  Territory 
and  on  the  policy  of  the  states  which  were  interested  in  it.  At  a  time 
of  over-production  and  depression  it  was  not  easy,  either  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  a  scheme  devised  in  the  expectation  of  a  period  of 
scarcity,  or  to  find  a  satisfactory  method  of  liquidating  the  experi¬ 
ment.  This  was  especially  the  case  as  the  subject  of  this  experiment 
was  a  highly  industrialized  area  dependent  on  outside  sources  for 
its  food  supply,  though  exporting  more  goods  than  it  imported,  the 
possession  of  whose  economic  resomces  had  ceased  to  be  of  vital 
importance  to  either  of  the  Powers  which  might  acquire  sovereignty 
over  it.  The  Saar  problem  was  indeed  a  striking  instance  of  that  con¬ 
flict  between  economic  interdependence  and  political  division  which 
appeared  so  frequently  in  contemporary  international  relations,  since 

^  See  the  Survey  for  19S0,  p.  527. 

^  See  the  Survey  for  19S2,  pp.  112-13. 

®  Quoted  from  the  Reply  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  to  the  ohservations 
of  the  German  delegation  on  the  conditions  of  peace.  (lu  British  and  Foreign 
State  Papers,  1919,  vol.  112,  p.  262.) 
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the  artificially  created  Saar  Territory  formed  an  inseparable  part 
of  that  West  European  industrial  area  which  also  included  the  coal 
iron  and  steel  producing  districts  of  the  Ruhr,  Lorraine,  Belgium 
Luxembourg  and  Northern  France.  Before  the  General  War  of 
1914-18  there  had  been  a  strong  tendency  towards  closer  union  and 
specialization  among  all  these  districts  although  they  were  divided 
by  the  political  frontiers  of  four  states  and  by  the  boundaries  of  three 
customs  areas  (the  Belgian,  the  French  and  the  German) ;  and  they 
remained  to  a  certain  extent  interrelated  in  spite  of  the  dislocation 
caused  by  the  War  and  the  Peace  Settlement,  which  checked  the 
ascendancy  of  Germany  and  transferred  Luxembourg,  Lorraine  and 
the  Saar  to  the  customs  areas  of  Belgium  and  of  France.  In  con¬ 
sequence,  the  industriahsts  interested  m  the  different  parts  of  tins 
area  not  infrequently  found  it  more  profitable  to  set  national  rivalries 
aside,  and  reach  some  compromise  between  interests  which  were  not 
fundamentally  opposed  to  one  another. 

The  chief  source  of  wealth  in  the  Saar,  and  what  had  made  it  a 
desirable  possession  in  French  eyes,  was  the  coalfield.  This  extended 
from  the  extreme  north-east  of  the  Territory  to  the  W^arndt  district 
(forming  a  salient  jutting  out  into  Lorraine)  in  the  south-west.  Its 
reserves  were  considerably  greater  than  those  of  Lorraine  and  of 
Northern  France  and  were  estimated  at  8,969,000,000  metric  tons 
to  a  depth  of  1,200  metres,^  while  the  aimual  output  had  varied 
between  14,000,000  tons  in  1924  and  10,500,000  tons  in  1933.  Though 
suitable  for  use  in  heating  and  cooking^  and  for  the  manufacture  of 
gas,  Saar  coal  was  less  well  adapted  for  the  production  of  the  blast 
furnace  coke  required  by  the  local  iron  and  steel  industry,  and  until 
recently  could  only  be  used  for  this  purpose  if  mixed  with  imported 
Ruhr  coal ;  and  though  a  process  which  overcame  these  disadvantages 
had  recently  been  invented,  it  was  not  yet  commercially  profitable. 
The  secondary  importance  of  the  district  in  comparison  with  the 
Ruhr  may,  as  has  been  alleged,  have  been  due,  in  part,  to  a  deliberate 
lack  of  encouragement  on  the  part  of  the  German  Government,  but 
it  can  also  be  accounted  for  by  the  natural  inferiority  of  the  coal  of 
the  Saar,  together  with  its  lack  of  transport  facilities.  The  district 
had  no  inland  waterway  to  compare  with  the  Rhine,  and  its  only 
access  to  that  river  was  by  the  way  of  the  French  Marne-Rhine  canal. 

During  the  years  of  the  French  Administration  the  prosperity  of 
the  mines  gradually  diminished  owing  to  a  variety  of  causes.  They 

^  Statistics  of  the  Franco-Saar  Chamber  of  Commerce  quoted  in  M.  Lam¬ 
bert:  The  Saar  (London,  1934,  Faber  and  Faber),  p.  311. 

^  It  was  said  to  be  much  in  demand  by  the  best  French  chefs. 
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had  formerly  been  owned  by  the  states  of  Prussia  and  Bavaria,  and 
the  French  Government  continued  the  method  of  direct  manage¬ 
ment,  creating  the  Administration  des  Mioes  Domaniales  de  la  Sarre 
for  this  purpose.  Certain  coal  deposits  in  the  Warndt  district  were, 
however,  leased  to  French  private  companies  which  mined  them  from 
shafts  sunk  on  the  French  side  of  the  frontier.  After  a  few  good  years 
the  mines  became  less  profitable,  and  by  the  time  of  the  plebiscite 
they  were  running  at  a  loss.  According  to  independent  calculations 
by  French  and  German  experts  based  on  the  Reparation  Commis¬ 
sion’s  valuation  of  the  mines  at  Rm.  300,000,000,  the  rate  of  profit 
over  the  whole  period  was  not  more  than  3  per  cent.  The  French 
Administration  had  shown  great  technical  ability  in  its  management 
of  the  mines,  the  capacity  for  production  of  which  had  steadily  in¬ 
creased,  though  for  some  years  the  quantity  produced  had  had  to  be 
restricted  owing  to  the  decrease  in  the  demand  for  coal.  Nevertheless, 
it  was  a  natural,  though  regrettable,  consequence  of  the  post-war 
state  of  mind,  both  in  the  Saar  and  in  the  Reich,  that  the  Administra¬ 
tion’s  pohcy  should  meet  with  criticism  from  German  propagandists. 
In  particular,  the  Administration  was  accused  of  exploiting  the  mines 
for  immediate  profit  without  regard  for  their  future  development, 
a  proceeding  described  by  German  propagandists  as  Haubbau—i.e. 
‘thief  mining’.  The  good  record  of  the  mines  with  regard  to  safety 
would  seem  to  disprove  this  allegation,  the  truth  of  which  could 
only  have  been  decided  by  an  impartial  expert  inquiry.  Moreover, 
the  French  would  seem  to  have  had  httle  incentive  to  disregard  the 
capital  value  of  the  mines  so  long  as  they  could  hope  either  to  gain 
permanent  possession  of  them  or  to  resell  them  to  Germany  on  at 
all  favourable  terms.  The  satisfactory  relations  between  the  Min^g 
Administration  and  its  German  employees  did  great  credit  to  both 
parties,  though  some  fil  feehng  was  caused  by  the  question  of  the 
French  schools  but,  by  the  date  of  the  plebiscite,  increased  unem¬ 
ployment  had  put  a  great  strain  on  the  patience  of  the  miners. 

The  uncertainty  as  to  the  future  prosperity  of  the  mines  under 
either  French  or  German  ownership  was  partly  due  to  the  fact  that 
Saar  coal  exports  had  to  a  large  extent  been  diverted  from  their  pre¬ 
war  markets.  This  tendency  might  be  attributed  to  the  inclusion  of 
the  Saar  in  the  French  customs  area ;  or  to  the  French  Administra¬ 
tion’s  energy  in  promoting  sales  both  throughout  France  and  as  far 
afield  as  Italy  and  Austria ;  or  to  the  evolution  of  German  industry 
since  the  War,  which  had  lowered  the  consumption,  while  increasing 
the  home  production,  of  coal.  In  1933  nearly  four  times  as  much 
^  See  pp.  686-7,  below. 
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Saar  coal  was  imported  by  France,  not  including  Alsace-Lorraine, 
as  in  1913,  while  the  amount  imported  by  Germany  had  decreased 
by  two-thirds.^  It  was  uncertain  how  far  the  Saar  could  hope  to  keep 
this  new  market,  as  the  mines  in  the  French  devastated  areas  had 
been  fully  restored  since  1925  and  were  now  working  w^ell  under 
capacity,  while  the  Lorraine  metallurgical  industry  was  making  in¬ 
creasing  use  of  local  coal  supplies.  A  plebiscite  decision  for  union 
with  France,  or  for  the  maintenance  of  the  status  quo,  would  therefore 
leave  the  Saar  coal  industry  dependent  on  such  concessions  as  the 
French  Government  might  be  willing  to  make.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  Saar  w^ere  reunited  with  Germany  the  industry  might  lose  this 
connexion  with  France  only  to  find  that  its  former  markets  in  the 
Reich  had  been  captured  by  lignite  and  Ruhr  coal.  The  Reich 
Government,  however,  made  repeated  promises  that  no  effort  should 
be  spared  to  make  room  for  Saar  coal.  Plans  were  reported  to  have 
been  made  for  the  long  distance  supply  of  gas  and  electricity  from 
the  Saar,  and  for  the  purchase  of  large  supplies  of  coal  by  railways 
and  other  consumers.  It  was  also  claimed  that  much  employment 
would  be  given  by  the  reconstruction  of  which  the  mines  stood  in 
need. 

The  iron  and  steel  industry  of  the  Saar  was  almost  equal  in  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  coal  mines.  The  local  supplies  of  ore  to  which  it  had 
owed  its  existence  had  been  worked  out  by  about  the  time  of  the 
Franco-Prussian  War,  since  when  it  had  been  dependent  upon 
Lorraine  and  to  a  much  lesser  extent  upon  Luxembourg  for  supplies 
of  the  low-grade  'minette’  ores  with  a  high  phosphorus  content 
which  had  become  valuable  after  the  discovery  of  the  Thomas 
process  in  1878.  The  iron  and  steel  concerns  differed  from  the  coal 
mines  in  being  privately  owned  and  were  an  even  more  striking 
example  of  the  inter-relation  of  economic  interests  in  Western 
Europe.  Before  the  War  much  Belgian,  French  and  Luxembourg 
capital  was  invested  in  these  companies,  which  themselves  had  in¬ 
terests  in  iron  and  coal  mines  and  blast  furnaces  in  Lorraine.  This 
process  of  unification  was,  however,  interrupted  by  the  General  War 
and  the  Peace  Settlement,  and  during  the  next  few  years  an  attempt 
was  made  to  reconstruct  the  West  European  industrial  unit  under 
the  leadership  of  France — an  attempt  which  was  eventually  dis¬ 
couraged  by  the  post-war  crisis  of  over-production  and  the  magnitude 
of  the  task  of  transforming  France  into  a  predominantly  industrial 
and  exporting  country,  which  was  a  complete  reversal  of  her  previous 

^  See  M.  T.  Florinsky:  The  Saar  Struggle  (New  York,  1934,  Macmillan), 
p.  63. 
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economic  policy.  For  a  time  the  French  Government  also  hoped 
that  the  economic  assimilation  of  the  Saar  by  France  would  inevit¬ 
ably  lead  to  a  political  union,  and  with  that  end  in  view  they  seques¬ 
trated  all  Saar  coal  and  iron  interests  in  Lorraine  and  sold  them  on 
favourable  terms  to  the  French  metallurgical  industry.  French 
industrialists,  for  their  part,  were  anxious  to  protect  themselves 
against  competition  on  their  home  market,  and  for  some  years  they 
owned  a  controlling  interest  in  three  of  the  five  chief  iron  and  steel 
firms  in  the  Territory.  For  a  time  they  also  held  a  strong  position 
in  other  industries  such  as  glass-making  and  the  manufecture  of 
finished  iron  and  steel  products,  but  after  about  1926  they  began  to 
withdraw  their  capital.  In  1929  French  investments  (excluding  the 
mines)  were  said  to  amount  to  1,800,000  francs,^  and  so  late  as  1934 
the  property  of  the  French  state,  together  with  that  of  private 
individuals,  was  reckoned  at  no  less  than  4,000,000,000  francs.® 

The  chief  outlet  for  the  semi-finished  products  in  which  the  iron 
and  steel  industry  specialized  had  always  been  South  Germany,  and 
the  industry  had  not  succeeded  in  estabhshmg  itself  on  the  French 
market  by  the  time  when  the  period  of  free  trade  with  Germany 
ended  on  the  10th  January,  1925.  However,  while  commercial 
negotiations®  were  stiU  in  progress  between  the  French  and  German 
Governments,  an  agreement  was  reached  between  the  industrialists 
of  the  two  countries  which  provided  that  the  Saar  might  import  into 
Germany  a  duty-free  quota  of  iron  and  steel  exceeding  500,000  tons 
but  amounting  to  less  than  1,300,000  tons  per  year.  It  was  arranged 
that  the  Saar  firms  should  market  a  certain  proportion  of  their  output 
through  the  German  selling  S3m.dicates,  and  they  also  obtained  a 
600,000  ton  quota  on  the  French  market,  in  addition  to  their  share 
of  the  German  market,  including  the  export  trade.  The  German 
Government  arranged  for  a  temporary  postponement  of  the  collection 
of  duties  on  imports  from  the  Saar,  and  the  position  was  regularized 
by  commercial  agreements  of  the  5th  August  and  the  6th  November, 
1926,  and  the  23rd  February,  1928,^  by  which  nearly  all  Saar  exports 
might  enter  Germany  duty  free  and  subject  only  to  liberal  quota 
restrictions.  Valuable  concessions  were  also  made  with  regard  to 
German  goods  entering  the  Saar.  After  1926  Saar  producers  gained 
certain  advantages  from  their  membership  of  the  International  Steel 

^  See  the  D4pSche  de  Toulouse,  11th  October,  1929. 

“  See  The  Financial  News,  5th  September,  1934. 

^  Tor  an  account  of  these  negotiations  see  the  Survey  for  1925,  vol.  ii. 
Part  II B,  section  (iii)  (a). 

*  Texts  in  League  of  Nations  Treaty  Series,  vol.  73,  pp.  105-31;  vol.  62, 
pp.  155-217,  and  vol.  79,  pp.  248-404. 
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Cartel,  in  which  they  were  allotted  a  quota  varying  from  6*54  to 
5'78  per  cent.  For  some  years  the  industry  prospered,  though  it  did 
not  share  in  the  great  industrial  expansion  experienced  by  Germany 
during  the  years  1927  and  1929.  When  the  slump  came,  the  Saar 
producers'  independence  of  German  selling  organizations  as  regards 
their  home  market,  or  exports  to  France,  gave  them  an  opportunity 
to  increase  their  sales  in  whichever  market  seemed  the  more  promis¬ 
ing.  Saar  exports  to  France,  Belgium  and  Luxemhom^g  increased 
considerably  between  1930  and  1932,  while  those  to  Germany  de¬ 
creased,  only  to  increase  again  later  in  response  to  the  rising  demand 
for  iron  and  steel  encouraged  by  the  National  Sociahst  Government’s 
policy  of  public  works  and  rearmament.  It  was  sometimes  suggested 
that  Saar  producers  had  been  so  courted  with  concessions  by  both 
sides  that  the  loss  of  either  of  their  rival  benefactors  would  be  fatal 
to  them.  They  seem,  however,  to  have  shown  a  certain  efficiencv  and 
resourcefulness  in  adapting  themselves  to  changing  conditions  and 
in  modernizing  their  technique  and  equipment,  though  the  process 
of  rationalization  had  not  been  carried  so  far  as  in  the  Ruhr. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  coal  mines,  the  fiitme  to  be  expected  for  the 
iron  and  steel  industry  after  the  plebiscite  w^as  clearly  dependent  on 
a  number  of  possibilities  and  uncertainties,  whichever  of  the  three 
alternative  courses  might  be  adopted.  A  decision  in  favour  of  union 
with  France  or  of  the  maintenance  of  the  staMs  quo  might  result  in 
the  loss  of  its  best  market,  and  in  the  event  of  reunion  with  Germany  its 
reincorporation  into  the  Reich  economic  system  would  most  likely  be 
more  easily  brought  about  than  that  of  the  coal  industry,  owing  to  its 
previous  connexion  with  German  selhng  organizations.  On  the  other 
hand  the  industry  was  almost  entirely  dependent  on  Lorraine  for 
its  supplies  of  ore.  As  the  French  Government  were  reported  to 
believe,  on  the  basis  of  a  survey  made  in  1929,  that  the  present  rate 
of  mining  would  exhaust  these  ore  deposits  in  less  than  a  century, 
there  was  a  possibility  that  they  might  wish  to  reserve  these 
supphes  for  local  industries  instead  of  allowing  them  to  be  exported. 
German  opinion,  however,  held  that  these  fears  of  scarcity  were 
exaggerated  and  that,  in  any  case,  the  Saar  could,  if  necessary, 
get  its  ore  from  other  foreign  sources  or  from  Germany.  In 
addition  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  industries  of  Lorraine  still 
needed  Saar  coal,  while  the  Saar  had  a  favourable  trade  balance 
with  France,  was  said  to  be  her  fifth  best  customer,  and  was  an 
especially  valuable  outlet  for  agricultural  produce.  Besides  this, 
French  iron  and  steel  producers  would  be  unwilling  to  risk  the  break¬ 
up  of  existing  international  agreements  or  the  imposition  of  prohibi- 
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tive  duties  on  their  imports  into  Germany.  It  was  indeed  widely 
believed,  even  by  many  of  the  most  nationalistic  and  uncompromis¬ 
ingly  pro-German  of  Saar  business  men,  that  the  real  community  of 
interests  between  Lorraine  and  the  Saar  would  make  it  possible  to 
reach  an  agreement  between  the  industrialists  concerned,  to  be 
followed  by  an  inter-governmental  agreement,  as  had  happened  in 
the  case  of  the  commercial  negotiations  of  1925-8. 

The  ten  years  between  1923  and  the  outbreak  of  the  National 
Sociahst  Revolution  in  the  Reich  passed  comparatively  uneventfully 
in  the  Saar.  The  temporary  lessening  of  tension  between  France  and 
Germany  between  1925  and  1930  was  reflected  in  an  improvement 
in  the  relations  between  the  Saarlanders  and  their  Governing  Com¬ 
mission.^  The  Commission  remained,  of  course,  in  an  invidious  position 
which  has  been  compared^  to  that  of  a  foreign  governess  appointed 
by  an  unpopular  guardian  for  his  ward  during  the  few  years  before  she 
came  of  age.  It  was  natural  that  the  Saarlanders  should  resent  their 
separation  from  a  country  to  which  they  were  united  by  the  bonds 
not  only  of  race  but  of  a  pohtical  union  which  had  been  in  force 
during  a  period  when  the  idea  of  the  national  state  was  being 
formed.  It  should,  however,  be  remembered  that,  for  an  'oppressed 
nationahty  the  Saarlanders  enjoyed  unusual  freedom  in  such  matters 
as  education,  local  administration  and  the  use  of  their  own  language ; 
while  their  position  did  not  compare  unfavourably  with  that  of  the 
mhabitants  of  the  occupied  territories  in  the  Rhineland,  Moreover, 
the  sympathy  of  the  Germans  of  the  Reich  and  of  their  Government 
was  expressed  in  the  satisfactory  form  of  financial  help,  including 
subsidies  to  the  Press  and  to  social  welfare  organizations,  the  effect 
of  this  liberahty  being  enhanced  by  its  contrast  with  the  policy 
of  France.  The  temporary  Government  of  the  Saar,  if  undemo¬ 
cratic,  was  undeniably  efficient,  especially  in  financial  matters,  though 
there  were  complaints  that  too  much  was  spent  on  the  salaries  of  a 
few  highly  placed  foreign  officials.  The  Commission’s  economy  with 
regard  to  public  works  was  also  contrasted  with  the  Communes’ 

^  The  French  member  of  the  Governing  Commission,  Monsieur  Fault,  whom 
the  League  Council  had  appointed  to  the  position  of  Chairman  in  1920,  con¬ 
tinued  to  hold  that  of&ce  till  1926.  During  these  years  he  gave  proof  of  great 
ability  in  building  up  a  working  administration  of  the  Territory,  but  it  was 
inevitable  that  he  should  see  many  things  from  a  diflerent  point  of  view  from 
that  of  his  admmistres  and  that  he  should  be  accused  of  intransigence  and  undue 
subservience  to  French  interests.  After  1926,  the  office  of  Chairman  was  held 
in  turn  by  a  Canadian,  Mr.  Stephens  (1926-7),  and  two  Englishmen,  Sir 
Ernest  Wilton  (1927-32)  and  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  Geoffrey)  Knox  (1932-5). 
For  an  appreciation  of  the  work  of  the  Commission  see  pp.  626,  626,  below. 

^  See  Florinsky,  op.  cit,  p.  156. 
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policy  of  lavish  borrowing  and  spending.  As  the  Saar  was  not  liable 
for  reparations  and  had  started  its  independent  existence  with  no 
public  debt  or  defence  services,  taxes  were  decidedly  lower  than  in  tie 
Reich.  If  members  of  the  Landesrat  had  no  control  over  the  Govern¬ 
ing  Commission,  they  had  at  least  complete  liberty  to  criticize  it 
while  the  Press  and  the  more  vociferously  German  among  the  in¬ 
habitants  had  likewise  plenty  of  opportunity,  if  rather  scanty  justi¬ 
fication,  for  telling  the  world  how  ill  treated  they  were. 

Complaint  was  also  made  that  the  French  were  trying  to  increase 
their  hold  over  the  Territory  by  cultural  as  weU  as  by  economic 
penetration,  in  the  hope  of  reviving  the  traditions  of  the  eighteenth 
and  early  nineteenth  centuries  when  the  Saar,  like  other  border 
districts,  had  been  much  attracted  by  French  ideas,  and  when  a  part 
of  the  district  had  even  been  under  French  sovereignty.^  In  particular 
there  was  a  long  dispute  over  education,  in  which  the  Saar  Catholics’ 
deeply  rooted  suspicions  of  French  anti-clericalism  played  a  part. 
The  Treaty  of  Versailles,  which  provided  that  the  Saarlanders  might 
keep  their  own  schools,  also  gave  the  French  Mines  Administration 
the  right  of  establishing  ‘primary  or  technical  schools  for  its  em¬ 
ployees  and  their  children  and  of  causing  instruction  therein  to  be 
given  in  the  French  language  The  primary  schools  which  it  set  up 
were  thrown  open  to  other  children  besides  those  of  its  employees, 
and  instruction  was  given  in  German  as  well  as  in  French.  In  January 
and  February  1923  and  August  1924  the  German  Government 
appealed  to  the  League  Council  with  regard  to  the  legality  of  this 
proceeding.  After  consultation  with  jurists,  however,  the  Council 
adopted  a  report®  on  the  11th  December,  1924,  arguing  that  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  treaty  had  been  in  no  way  infringed.  The  hopes 
expressed  at  the  same  time  by  the  Council  that  the  Governing 
Commission  would  find  means  to  relieve  the  Saarlanders’  anxiety 
on  this  point  were  not,  however,  fulfilled.  There  were  still  complaints 
that  pressure  was  put  upon  parents  to  send  their  children  to  the 

^  The  French  founded  the  town  of  Saarlouis  in  1680  and  continued  to  hold 
it  throughout  the  eighteenth  century.  At  the  time  of  the  Revolution  they 
annexed  the  whole  of  the  Saar,  and  the  terms  of  peace  of  1814  allowed  them 
to  retain  Saarlouis,  Saarbriicken  and  the  greater  part  of  the  coalmining  area, 
but  these  remaining  French  possessions  in  the  Saar  were  ceded  to  Prussia  under 
the  Final  Act  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  signed  on  the  9th  June,  1815. 

^  In  Clause  14  of  the  Annex  to  the  Saar  Statute  (text  in  the  History  of  the 
Peace  Gonference,  vol.  iii,  p.  137). 

^  For  the  text  of  this  report,  the  correspondence  between  the  League  of 
Nations,  the  German  Government  and  the  Governing  Commission,  and  the 
legal  opinions  given  in  this  case  see  League  of  Nations  Official  Journal,  April 
1924,  pp.  414-20;  and  February  1925,  pp.  145-6,  250-74. 
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French  schools  and  that  mine  workers  who  had  refused  to  do  so  had 
been  dismissed  or  turned  out  of  their  houses — to  which  the  Mines 
Administration  retorted  that  no  employee  had  been  penahzed  for 
his  pohtical  opinions  except  in  so  far  as  they  might  have  had  a  bad 
eSect  on  his  work.  In  any  case  very  few  children  attended  these 
schools,  and  an  attempt  to  provide  voluntary  courses  in  French  in 
the  ordinary  schools  was  equally  imsuccessfuL 

Another  source  of  discontent  at  the  turn  of  the  years  1923  and 
1924  was  the  presence  of  French  troops,  to  the  number  of  about 
4,000,  who  were  stationed  in  the  Saar  for  the  protection  of  the  mines 
and  other  property  of  the  French  state  and  also  of  the  communica¬ 
tions  of  the  Rhineland  armies  of  occupation.  The  Treaty  of  Versailles 
had,  indeed,  made  no  provision  for  a  prolonged  occupation  of  this 
bind.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Governing  Commission,  whose  duty  it 
was  to  maintain  order  in  the  Territory,  was  empowered  by  League 
Council  decisions^  of  the  13th  February,  1920,  and  the  20th  June, 
1921,  'to  make  use  in  case  of  necessity  of  any  forces  which’  could  'be 
placed  at  its  disposal’,  but  it  was  made  clear  at  the  time  that  the  Com¬ 
mission  should  adopt  a  'pohcy  of  dispensing  with  the  support  of 
foreign  troops  as  soon  as  the  development  of  the  local  gendarmerie  ’ 
made  this  possible.^  Thereafter  the  Council  repeatedly  urged  that 
this  policy  should  be  more  rapidly  put  into  effect,  and  received  in 
its  turn  protests  from  the  German  Government  on  the  subject. 
During  a  discussion  on  the  question  at  a  session  of  the  Council  on  the 
13th  March,  1925,  Sir  Austen  Chamberlain,  at  that  time  President  of 
the  Council,  expressed  the  hope  that  it  might  be  possible  'to  remove 
the  rest  of  the  French  troops  .  .  .  while  maintaining  them  sufficiently 
near  the  frontier  to  make  them  available  for  the  preservation  of 
order  if  necessary’,^  Next  day  the  Council  invited  the  Governing  Com¬ 
mission  to  make  suggestions  on  the  maintenance  of  order  hi  the 
absence  of  foreign  troops,  taking  into  account  'the  possibihty  of 
obtaining  assistance  from  troops  stationed  outside’  the  Territory. 
The  report  duly  submitted  by  the  Commission  on  the  28th  January, 
1926  asserted  that,  as  the  Territory  could  not  afford  a  sufficiently 
large  gendarmerie  to  maintain  order  under  all  circumstances,  the 
Commission  considered  itself  'entitled,  without  delay  and  on  its  own 
responsibihty,  to  call  upon  mihtary  forces  stationed  outside  the  Saar 
Basin  in  order  to  provide  for  the  protection  of  persons  and  property 

^  Text  in  League  of  Nations  Official  Journal,  Marck  1920,  p.  47,  and  Septem¬ 
ber  1921,  p.  685. 

^  League  of  Nations  Official  Journal,  September  1921,  p.  685. 

^  League  of  Nations  Official  Journal,  April  1926,  p.  467. 
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.  .  .  and  particularly  the  mining  installations  and  railway  system’ 
On  the  18th  March,  1926,  the  Council  took  note  of  this  report  and 
of  assurances  given  by  the  French  Government  regarding  a  gradual 
withdrawal  of  troops.^  In  order  to  ensure  freedom  of  transport  and 
transit  a  Railway  Committee  was  established  consisting  of  officers 
and  technical  officials  working  in  connexion  with  the  nuhtary 
authorities  in  occupied  territory,  and  on  the  12th  March,  1927,  the 
Council  agreed,  on  the  basis  of  a  proposal  put  forward  by  the  Govern¬ 
ing  Commission,  that  the  French  troops  should  be  replaced  within 
three  months  by  a  Railway  Defence  Force  of  not  more  than  800  men 
who  would  be  supphed  by  the  occupying  Powers  in  the  Rhineland 
but  who  would  be  under  the  orders  of  the  Governing  Commission 
In  case  of  need  these  troops  might  be  reinforced  by  two  battalions 
stationed  at  Forbach  and  Sarreguemines  in  French  territory.  The 
British  and  Belgian  contingents  of  the  Railway  Defence  Force 
remained  in  the  Territory  till  1929,  while  the  French  contingent  was 
withdrawn  at  the  time  of  the  final  evacuation  of  the  Rhineland  in  1930 
Between  the  years  1926  and  1930,  negotiations  took  place  on  several 
occasions  between  the  French  and  German  Governments  on  the 
subject  of  the  return  of  the  Saar  to  Germany  before  the  date  of  the 
plebiscite.  In  the  course  of  the  conversation  between  Monsieur 
Briand  and  Herr  Stresemann  at  Thoiry  on  the  17th  September,  1926,^ 
a  suggestion  was  made  for  the  transfer  of  the  Territory  during  the 
following  year  in  return  for  an  immediate  payment  of  250,000,000 
or  300,000,000  gold  marks  by  Germany,  but  this  provisional  a^ee- 
ment  was  never  followed  up,  partly  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  the 
financial  operations  involved.  The  question  was  also  raised  during 
the  negotiations  preceding  the  Hague  Conferences  of  1929-30.®  It 
did  not  actually  come  before  these  Conferences,  as  the  French 
Govermnent  could  not  accept  the  German  view  that  the  phrase 
‘liquida,tion  of  the  war’  included  the  return  of  the  Saar  as  well  as 
reparations  and  the  evacuation  of  the  Rhineland.  Monsieur  Briand 
and  Hew  Stresemaim,  however,  agreed  to  the  opening  of  direct 
negotiations  on  the  subject.  These  negotiations  began  in  Paris  on 
the  21st  November,  1929,  but  they  aroused  much  opposition  in 
France  among  the  right-wing  politicians  and  Press,  and  among  those 
commercial  interests  who  wished  to  keep  the  Saar  market  as  long 
as  possible,  and  no  agreement  had  been  reached  by  the  time  when 

„  '  Couneil  resolutions  and  extracts  from  report  in  League  of  Nations 

Offio%al  Journal,  April  1926,  pp.  527-8. 

“  See  the  Survey  for  1927,  pp.  109-14. 

account  of  these  conferences  see  the  Survey  for  1930,  Part  VI, 
sections  (&)  and  (d).  ^  j  >  , 
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they  were  finally  adjourned  on  the  7th  July,  1930.  The  political 
aspects  of  the  question  were  not  even  discussed,  except  informally, 
as  the  Erench  Government  continued  to  insist  that  the  status  of  the 
Territory  was  fixed  by  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  and  could  not  be 
modified  by  a  separate  agreement  between  Erance  and  Germany, 
and  that  in  any  case  the  population  must  not  be  deprived  of  their 
right  of  self-determination.  The  economic  problems  involved  proved 
equally  difficult,  though  it  was  possible  to  agree  on  a  scheme  for  a 
double  customs  cordon  allowing  considerable  freedom  of  trade  between 
Erance  and  the  Saar,  at  least  until  1935.  There  was,  however,  no  way 
of  reconciling  the  German  demand  for  the  unconditional  return  of 
the  mines  to  the  ownership  of  Prussia  and  Bavaria  with  the  Erench 
proposal  that  they  should  be  managed  by  a  Eraneo-German  commer¬ 
cial  company.  An  arrangement  of  this  kind  would,  of  course,  have 
protected  Erench-owned  iron  and  steel  concerns  in  Lorraine  and  the 
Saar  from  discrimination  on  the  part  of  the  German  state,  and 
would  have  enabled  Erench  capital  to  gam  a  strong  position  in  the 
coal  industry  as  well  as  in  iron  and  steel.  Erench  industrialists  also 
hoped  for  the  negotiation  of  an  international  coal  agreement  bn  the 
fines  of  the  steel  cartel. 

The  Erench  no  longer  believed  in  the  existence  of  the  150,000 
Saar  Erenchmen  claimed  by  Monsieur  Clemenceau  at  the  Peace 
Conference,  and  could  hardly  expect  a  decision  in  their  favour,  but 
some  of  them  had  not  given  up  all  hope  of  the  maintenance  of  the 
status  quo.  This  alternative  would  give  Erench  merchants  and  in¬ 
dustrialists  a  far  better  position  than  they  could  hope  for  if  the  Saar 
returned  to  Germany  and  its  customs  imion  with  France  was 
brought  to  an  end ;  but  it  was  less  attractive  to  those  who  were  chiefly 
interested  in  the  strategic  advantages  of  a  district  so  well  provided 
with  fines  of  communication  by  road  and  raU,  and  surrounded  by  bills 
which  were  equally  well  suited  to  be  either  a  bastion  for  the  defence 
of  Lorraine  and  Central  Erance  or  a  base  of  operations  against  the 
Rhineland  and  Palatinate.  Others,  however,  considered  that  the 
existence  of  a  neutralized  frontier  region  open  to  commerce  on  both 
sides  would  make  for  peace  and  reunion  in  Europe  and  enhance  the 
prestige  of  the  League  of  Nations,  which  would  in  that  case  enjoy 
complete  territorial  sovereignty  in  its  own  right  and  no  longer  merely 
in  the  capacity  of  trustee.  It  was  even  suggested  that  the  League 
might  transfer  its  headquarters  to  a  City  of  Peace  to  be  founded  in 
the  Territory  itself.^  On  the  whole,  however,  French  opinion  was 

This  suggestion  could  hardly  commend  itself  to  those  who  desired  to 
strengthen  the  authority  of  international  government,  since  it  would  entangle 
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steadily  losing  interest  in  tlie  Saar  and  was  increasingly  ready  to 
acquiesce  in  a  plebiscite  decision  for  its  reunion  with  Germany,  as 
this  would  remove  a  possible  source  of  conflict  without  infringmg 
the  principle  of  respect  for  treaties.  There  was  a  corresponding 
slackening  of  French  propaganda  in  the  Saar  itself,  which,  in  any 
case,  had  never  been  so  lavish  or  effective  as  that  carried  on  from  the 
Reich.  There  had  indeed  been  complaints  of  such  forms  of  intimida¬ 
tion  as  the  forcing  of  German  mine  workers  to  Joui  'separatist’ 
organizations,  but  these  were  countered  on  the  French  side  by 
allegations  as  to  the  blacklisting  of  persons  suspected  of  disloyalty 
to  Germany.  By  1933  leading  propagandist  organizations  such 
as  the  Association  Frangaise  de  la  Sarre  were  no  longer  working 
for  the  union  of  the  Territory  with  France  but  were  attempting 
as  a  last  resort  to  persuade  the  Saar  Germans,  who  were  mostly 
of  Rhenish  origin,  that  the  maintenance  of  the  status  quo  would 
save  them  from  being  'Prussianized’  and  would  enable  them  to 
keep  their  present  economic  advantages  instead  of  returning  to 
share  in  the  misfortunes  of  Germany. 

Up  to  this  time,  however,  no  impartial  observer  could  have 
doubted  that  the  plebiscite  would  result  in  an  overwhelming  majority 
for  reunion  with  Germany  or  that  the  transfer  of  the  Territory  could 
be  made  without  any  risk  of  an  international  crisis,  though  it  might 
not  be  easy  to  reach  an  immediate  settlement  on  outstanding  economic 
questions.  The  situation  was,  however,  entirely  changed  by  the 
National  Sociahst  Revolution  in  Germany  and  by  the  turn  of  the 
years  1933  and  1934  the  Saar  had  become  one  of  the  storm  centres 
on  the  increasingly  threatening  horizon  of  international  relations. 
Herr  Hitler  and  his  followers  had  owed  their  success  in  great  part 
to  a  stirring  programme  of  foreign  policy  which  included  the  de¬ 
liverance  of  Germany  from  the  degradation  imposed  by  the  Treaty 
of  Versailles  and  the  reunion  of  as  many  Germans  as  possible  in  the 
totahtarian  racial  community  of  the  Third  Reich.  The  Saar  was  the 
most  suitable  immediate  objective  for  this  policy,  since  the  libera¬ 
tion  of  the  German  minorities  across  the  borders  of  the  Reich  could 
hardly  be  brought  about  except  by  war,  and  in  the  case  of  Poland 
such  forcible  revision  of  the  treaty  would  be  incompatible  with  the 
deliberate  pohcy  of  rajpjprochement  leading  up  to  the  non-aggression 
pact  of  the  26th  January,  1934d  Moreover,  the  course  of  events 

the  League  stni  further  in  the  system  of  parochial  sovereignty  which  it  was 
created  to  transcend.  It  is,  however,  interesting  to  compare  it  with  the 
reaffirmation  of  temporal  power  by  Pope  Pius  XI  in  the  Lateran  Agreements 
of  1929  (see  the  Survey  for  1929,  Part  V,  section  (i)). 

^  See  pp.  327-8,  341,  seqq.,  above. 
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during  the  year  following  the  National  Socialists’  entry  into  power 
did  not  promise  a  speedy  fulfilment  of  their  hopes  for  the  Anschluss 
or  even  for  the  Gleichschaltung  of  Austria  to  Germany.^  In  addition 
to  their  desire  for  national  vindication  and  expansion,  the  German 
Government  were  influenced  by  those  pacific  and  reasonable  motives 
which  often  tended  to  counteract  the  more  aggressive  features  of 
National  Socialism  and  were  perhaps  unjustifiably  minimized  by  its 
critics.  It  was  frequently  asserted  that  the  rettun  of  the  Saar  would 
remove  the  last  obstacle  to  a  permanent  reconciliation  between 
France  and  Germany :  a  view  expressed  by  Herr  Hitler  himself  in 
a  speech  broadcast  on  the  14th  October,  1933,  after  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  Germany’s  intention  to  withdraw  from  the  Disarmament 
Conference  and  League  of  Nations.^ 

On  the  24th  November,  in  the  course  of  a  conversation  with  the 
French  Ambassador  in  Berlin,  Herr  Hitler  made  a  definite  request 
that  the  Territory  should  be  returned  without  waiting  for  the 
plebiscite,  as  this  would  place  an  unnecessary  strain  upon  Franco- 
German  relations,  though  he  still  maintained  that  the  result  would 
be  a  foregone  conclusion.  He  returned  to  the  subject  in  his  anniver¬ 
sary  speech  in  the  Reichstag  on  the  30th  January,  1934.  He  then 
declared  that  when  once  the  Saar  problem  was  settled  his  Govern¬ 
ment  ‘would  be  prepared  and  determined  not  only  to  accept  the 
letter  but  also  the  spirit  of  the  Locarno  Pact’,  and  went  on  to  propose 
that  an  agreement  for  the  return  of  the  Saar  should  be  concluded 
between  France  and  Germany,  and  that  after  this  had  been  done 
the  Saarlanders  should  exercise  their  right  of  self-determination  by 
means  of  a  referendum. 

Suggestions  of  this  kind  were  not,  however,  favourably  received 
in  France,  since  it  was  felt  that,  in  the  interests  of  the  collective 
system,  France  must  continue  to  act  within  the  framework  of  the 
League  of  Nations.  Moreover,  the  past  attitude  of  that  country 
made  it  impossible  for  her  to  renounce  any  of  the  plebiscite  alterna¬ 
tives  in  advance,  and  the  pohey  of  Herr  Hitler’s  Government  had 
not  been  such  as  to  encourage  the  making  of  concessions  which  had 
been  refused  to  his  more  conciliatory  predecessors.  There  was  also 
some  sympathy  with  the  anti-Nazis’  desire  to  create  an  interna¬ 
tionalized  city  of  refuge  in  the  Saar.  The  attitude  of  the  French 


^  See  Part  III  C,  section  (i),  of  the  present  volume. 

“  See  the  Survey  for  1933,  pp.  307-8.  At  the  great  Saar  demonstration  held 
at  the  Niederwald  Monument  on  the  27th  August,  1933,  Herr  Hitler  had 
already  insisted  on  the  German  desire  for  peace  and  for  a  good  understanding 
with  Prance,  though  he  made  it  clear,  that  there  could  he  no  compromise  over 
the  reunion  of  the  Saar  {Volkischer  Beohaehter,  29th  August,  1933). 
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Government  themselves  was  outlined  at  a  meeting  of  the  League 
Council  on  the  20th  January,  1934,  hy  Monsieur  Paul-Boncour,  who 
said  that  France,  though  one  of  the  parties  directly  concerned  in  the 
plebiscite,  was  even  more  deeply  interested  in  the  question  hy  reason 
of  her  permanent  membership  of  the  Council.  Though  a  direct  under¬ 
standing  could  have  been  reached  between  France  and  Germany  on 
the  question  of  their  common  interests,  it  remained  the  dutv  of 
France,  as  of  aU  other  states,  to  enable  the  Saarlanders  to  decide 
their  future  status  by  an  absolutely  free  vote,  in  accordance  with 
the  terms  of  the  Treaty.  After  the  change  of  Government  of  the 
9th  February  by  which  Monsieur  Barthoui  became  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs  in  the  Cabinet  formed  by  Monsieur  Doumergue,  there 
was  a  certain  hardening  in  the  French  attitude,  and  in  a  speech 
delivered  at  Sathonay  on  the  6th  May,  Monsieur  Andre  Fribourg, 
rapporteur  on  Saar  questions  to  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commission  of 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  declared  that,  though  it  was  the  chief  aim 
of  the  Government  to  ensure  the  religious,  political,  and  economic 
liberty  of  the  Saar  population,  it  was  also  their  duty  to  defend  the 
material  interests  of  the  French  state  and  of  private  enterprise,  both 
in  industry  and  in  agriculture.  If,  as  he  expected,  there  was  a  majority 
ia  favour  of  the  status  quo,  a  more  democratic  form  of  government 
would  be  established  and  France  would  grant  favourable  treatment 
to  Saar  exports  j  but  if  the  Saar  returned  to  Germany,  France  would 
insist  on  her  right  to  immediate  payment  in  gold  for  all  public  or 
private  property  ceded  to  Germany,  while  the  political  barrier 
between  the  Saar  and  France  would  be  reinforced  by  ‘an  economic 
safety  curtain’.  France  could  not  allow  the  return  of  the  Saar  to  be 
used  for  bargaining  purposes  in  her  negotiations  with  Germany,  or 
to  form  an  excuse  for  such  atrocities  as  had  been  carried  out  against 
the  Rhineland  separatists. 

The  National  Socialists  would  naturally  have  preferred  the  im¬ 
mediate  return  of  the  Territory,  which  could  have  been  made  to 
appear  a  conspicuous  success  for  their  foreign  pohcy  and  a  useful 
precedent  for  the  revision  of  other  chapters  of  the  Peace  Treaties.  If, 
however,  the  plebiscite  were  inevitable,  they  were  determined  that 
the  Saar  should  be  no  less  willing  than  the  Reich  to  show  its  loyalty 
to  Herr  Hitler.  It  was  also  obvious  that  any  appreciable  falliTig  off 
from  the  original  estimate  of  a  majority  of  90  per  cent  or  more 
for  reumon  with  the  Weimar  Republic  would  be  considered  as  a 
vote  of  censure  on  the  Third  Reich.  Ever  since  their  entry  into 
power,  therefore,  they  had  been  carrying  on  an  intensive  campaign, 

^  For  an  account  of  the  policy  of  Monsieur  Barthouseepp.  339-40, 387,  above. 
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both  at  home  and  in  the  Saat,  with  those  same  methods  of  propaganda 
which  had  lately  proved  their  influence  over  the  emotions  of  the 
average  German  to  a  degree  almost  incomprehensible  to  foreign 
observers.  In  this  campaign  they  were  assisted  by  a  local  Nazi 
movement  which,  though  it  had  at  first  made  comparatively  slow 
progress  among  the  predominantly  industrial  population  of  the  Saar, 
was  well  estabhshed  at  the  time  of  the  revolution  in  Germany,  after 
which  its  membership  had  increased  enormously.  Herr  Staatsrat 
Spaniel  and  the  other  leaders  of  the  party  had,  however,  little  ex¬ 
perience  of  pohtics  and  were  not  very  successful  in  working  with 
members  of  the  older  parties,  or  in  restraining  their  more  violent 
and  irresponsible  followers,  while  they  courted  notoriety  by  such 
slogans  as  the  demand  for  ‘a  free  hand  for  twenty-four  hours  after 
the  plebiscite,  when  long  knives  would  come  into  play’.  The  Saar 
Nazis  had  come  into  conflict  with  the  Governing  Commission  as 
early  as  1931.  On  the  26th  November  of  that  year  ordinances 
were  issued  restricting  the  use  of  firearms  and  forbidding  drilling 
and  marching  by  night,  and  in  November  1932  all  Nazi  storm  troops 
and  other  semi-military  organizations  were  dissolved,  while  during 
the  next  few  months  the  increasing  risk  of  disturbances  led  to  the 
enactment  of  further  restrictions,  often  modelled  on  existing  German 
legislation. 

The  provocative  behaviour  of  the  Saar  Nazis  and  the  revolutionary 
measures  already  being  carried  out  in  the  Reich  itself  aroused  great 
alarm  among  such  inhabitants  of  the  Saar  as  had  reason  to  fear  their 
probable  fate  in  a  gleichgeschaltet  Germany.  The  Social-Democrats 
who,  as  late  as  the  8th  April,  1933,  had  declared  that  they  would 
continue  to  demand  reimion  with  Germany,  tended  more  and  more 
to  co-operate  with  the  Communists.  Both  parties  eventually  formed 
an  organization  called  the  Ereiheitsfront  or  Einheitsfiront  which 
aimed  at  the  maintenance  of  the  status  quo,  in  the  hope  that  the  Saar 
might  be  granted  a  democratic  form  of  government  and  that  a  second 
plebiscite  might  eventually  he  held  to  enable  the  inhabitants  to 
return  to  a  liberated  Germany.  Opponents  of  National  Socialism 
were  also  in  favour  of  postponing  the  plebiscite,  but  it  was  uncertain 
whether  the  provision  of  the  treaty  that  the  date  should  be  fixed 
in  such  a  way  as  to  secure  a  free  vote  gave  the  League  Coundl  the 
right  to  do  more  than  decide  on  the  most  suitable  day  of  the  week 
for  taking  the  vote.^  A  postponement  of  the  plebiscite  for  any  length 
of  time,  even  if  legally  justifiable,  would  never  have  been  accepted 

^  This  point  is  discussed  in  an  article  by  Sir  John  Fischer  WiUiama  in  The 
Manchester  Chuardian  of  the  9th  February,  1934. 
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by  Germany  and  would  only  have  prolonged  a  situation  which  was 
becoming  increasingly  dangerous  to  international  peace  as  well  as 
to  public  security  and  economic  and  financial  confidence  in  the  Saar 
itself. 

It  was  evident  that  the  decisive  factor  in  the  plebiscite  would  be 
the  attitude  of  the  CathoKcs,  who  formed  nearly  three  quarters  of 
the  population  and  whose  political  organization,  the  Centre  Party, 
had  always  held  a  majority  in  the  Landesrat.  Though  the  Saar 
Catholics  might  be  favourably  impressed  with  National  Socialism 
in  so  far  as  it  appealed  to  their  patriotic  and  anti-Marxist  feehngs, 
they  could  not  but  feel  misgivings,  both  at  the  'semi-official’  ill 
treatment  of  Catholics  in  the  Reich  by  individual  Nazis  and  at  the 
considered  policy  of  the  new  German  Government  with  regard  to 
them.  Even  if  they  were  prepared  to  acquiesce  in  the  curtailment 
of  their  political  activities,  they  might  be  expected  to  refuse  to  sur¬ 
render  the  final  authority  in  matters  of  education  and  moral  teaching 
to  a  neo-pagan  totalitarian  system  whose  point  of  view  was  utterly 
irreconcilable  with  theirs.  It  was,  however,  impossible  to  foresee 
what  their  attitude  would  be  by  the  time  of  the  plebiscite,  since  it 
would  depend  on  the  state  of  relations  at  the  moment  between  the 
National  Socialist  Government  and  the  Catholic  Church  as  repre¬ 
sented  both  by  the  Saar  Catholics  and  by  the  Catholic  community  in 
the  Reich.  The  Saar  Catholics  would  be  all  the  more  strongly  in¬ 
fluenced  by  the  policy  of  the  Catholics  in  the  Reich  because  the 
political  separation  of  the  Saar  from  the  Reich  had  not  removed  them 
from  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  of  their  Reichsdeutsch  prelates. 
In  the  early  days  of  the  international  regime  the  Governing  Commis¬ 
sion  had  hoped  that  a  Bishopric  or  Apostohc  Vicariate  might  be 
specially  created  to  take  charge  of  the  Saar,  but  the  French  Govern¬ 
ment,  who  shared  this  view,  did  not  succeed  in  persuading  the  Vatican 
to  meet  their  wishes.  At  the  time  this  meant  that  the  Saar  clergy 
w^ere  able  to  rely  on  the  support  of  their  ecclesiastical  superiors,  the 
Bishops  of  Trier  and  Speyer,  for  their  energetic  opposition  to  French 
influence,  especially  in  education,  but,  later  on,  this  dependence  on 
the  Church  in  the  Reich  was  to  play  an  equally  important  part  in 
the  plebiscite  campaign. 

For  some  time,  at  any  rate,  the  Saar  Catholics  made  some  resis¬ 
tance  to  the  process  of  Naziflcation.  For  instance,  up  to  the  autumn 
of  1933  the  Landeszeitung,  the  leading  Catholic  newspaper,  allowed 
itself  considerable  freedom  in  its  indirect  criticisms  of  the  Nazi 
regime,  and  when  it  was  finally  'brought  into  line’  its  editor,  Herr 
Hoffmann,  started  a  new  paper  called  the  Neue  Saar-Post  which 
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openly  declared  itself  in  favour  of  the  status  quo.  It  was  helieved 
that  many  of  the  clergy  held  similar  views  hut  were  prevented  from 
making  full  use  of  their  influence  over  the  population  by  their  fears 
that  their  bishops  might  transfer  them  to  the  Reich,  and  suggestions 
were  made  that  an  Apostolic  Delegation  should  be  appointed  for  the 
Saar  during  the  time  of  the  plebiscite.  The  Vatican,  however,  con¬ 
tented  itself  with  sending  an  '  observer  ’  to  the  Territory  in  the  person 
of  Mgr.  Testa,  who  had  carried  out  a  similar  mission  in  the  Rhineland 
during  the  Separatist  troubles  of  1923.  He  remained  in  the  Saar  till 
August  1934,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Mgr.  Panico.  Both  observers 
maintained  the  strictest  neutrahty. 

The  political  situation  was  made  still  more  difficult  by  the  arrival 
of  refugees  who  had  left  Germany  by  way  of  the  easily  crossed  frontier 
of  the  Saar.  Many  of  these  were  on  their  way  to  other  countries,  but 
among  the  comparatively  few  who  remained  in  the  Territory^  there 
were  those  who  found  it  a  convenient  base  of  operations  for  anti-Nazi 
activities,  and  who  were  very  ready  to  take  part  in  the  plebiscite 
campaign  though  they  were  not  themselves  qualified  to  vote. 

Whether  or  not  the  German  Government,  the  Saar  Nazis  and  the 
leading  'reunionists’  belonging  to  other  parties  had  ever  been  seriously 
alarmed  by  the  possibfiity  of  even  so  much  as  a  large  minority  for  the 
status  quo,  they  certainly  had  recourse  to  a  compromise  between  the 
method  of  encouraging  the  immediate  Nazification  of  the  country 
and  that  of  influencing  the  voters  by  working  through  the  existing 
parties.  In  May  1933  Herr  Hitler  declared  that  the  Saar  political 
parties  were  not  to  be  dissolved  at  the  same  time  as  the  parties  to 
which  they  were  affiliated  in  the  Reich,  and  the  single  political 
organization  which  was  estabhshed,  in  the  autumn  of  that  year,  to 
carry  on  the  campaign  for  reunion  was  not  the  Nazi  Party  but  the 
Deutsche  Front,  a  fusion  of  the  small  parties  of  the  Right,  the  Nazis 
and  the  Centre  Party,  This  latter  at  first  stipulated  that  it  should 
keep  its  identity  within  the  framework  of  the  new  organization,  but 
was  persuaded  to  withdraw  this  reservation,  and  on  the  13th  October 
it  agreed  to  dissolve  itself.  The  Nazi  Party,  however,  kept  its  separate 
existence,  and  its  leader  became  the  Landesfuhrer  or  leader  of  the 
Deutsche  Front. 

By  the  late  spring  of  1934  the  Deutsche  Front  was  claimed  to  have 

^  The  number  of  refugees  at  the  beginning  of  1934  may  be  estimated  by  the 
response  to  the  Governing  Commission’s  decree  of  the  7th  February  regarding 
political  asylum.  Not  more  than  646  persons  reported  to  the  Directorate  of 
Internal  Affairs,  579  of  whom  received  identity  cards,  the  other  cases  being 
referred  back  for  further  consideration.  By  the  31st  October  of  that  year  the 
number  of  refugees  was  officially  stated  to  have  risen  to  1,100. 
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455,174  members,  about  93  per  cent,  of  the  voters  living  in  the 
Territory.  Its  opponents,  however,  alleged  that  at  least  30  per  cent, 
of  the  voters  were  really  in  favour  of  the  status  quo  and  that  the 
impressive  demonstrations  in  favour  of  reunion  and  the  overwhelm¬ 
ing  membership  of  the  Deutsche  Front  were  only  kept  up  by  an 
elaborate  system  of  intimidation  originated  and  still  largely  carried 
out  by  the  Nazis  themselves.^  Each  group  of  houses  or  flats  was  put 
under  the  supervision  of  a  Nazi  'Blockwarte’  whose  business  it  was 
to  preserve  his  neighbours  from  'dangerous  thoughts'  and  to  see 
that  they  were  not  behindhand  in  such  matters  as  hanging  out  flags 
or  contributing  to  the  Winter  Relief  Fund,  while  employers  and  land¬ 
lords  who  were  not  themselves  active  members  of  the  Deutsche  Front 
were  forced  to  use  their  influence  with  their  tenants  and  workpeople 
on  its  behalf.  Even  the  most  peaceful  methods  of  persuasion  em¬ 
ployed  were  of  a  kind  to  convince  voters  that  the  inevitable  triumph 
of  the  Deutsche  Front  would  be  followed  up  by  reprisals  against  its 
opponents.  Partisans  of  the  status  quo  also  complained  that  they 
were  hindered  in  every  possible  way  from  taking  part  in  the  plebiscite 
campaign ;  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  hire  a  hall  for  an  anti- 
Nazi  meeting,  and  that  such  meetings  were  often  broken  up  and  any 
one  attending  them  was  liable  to  be  blacklisted.  Further  they 
alleged  that  the  Nazis  kept  up  a  boycott  of  their  press  by  intimidating 
subscribers  and  newspaper  sellers  and  by  making  local  authorities 
and  commercial  firms  withdraw  theic  notices  and  advertisements. 
They  also  considered  that  their  lives  and  property  were  endangered 
by  the  threats  and  insults  hurled  at  them  both  at  home  and  in  the 
Reich,  in  broadcast  speeches  and  in  the  gigantic  open-air  demonstra¬ 
tions  that  were  being  held  just  across  the  frontier.  It  was  alleged 
that  attempts  had  been  made  to  assassinate  Herr  Max  Braun,  leader 
of  the  Saar  Social  Democratic  Party  and  of  the  Freiheitsfront,  and 
several  of  his  supporters  who  ventured  across  the  frontier  were  ia 
fact  imprisoned,  while  others  were  kidnapped  in  the  Territory  itseh. 
At  Homburg  on  the  22nd  July,  1933,  three  persons,  two  of  whom 

^  Pull  details  of  tMs  system  of  intimidation  are  given  in  petitions  addressed 
to  the  League  Council  by  the  Social  Democratic  Party  of  the  Saar  and  the 
Saarlandische  Freiheitsfroiit  on  the  16th  September,  1933,  and  the  6th  January, 
1934,  and  in  a  report  from  the  Chairman  of  the  G-overning  Commission  of  the 
6th  November,  1934.  (Text  in  League  of  Nations  Official  Journal,  January 
1934,  pp.  53-6,  March  1934,  pp.  325-34,  and  December  1934,  pp.  1645-60). 
Petitions  were  also  submitted  by  the  Deutsche  Front  and  other  ‘reunionist’ 
organizations  (see,  for  instance,  League  of  Nations  Official  Journal,  March  1934, 
pp.  302-25;  and  October  1934,  pp.  1217-27).  It  should,  of  course,  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  either  side  drew  up  its  petitions  with  an  eye  to  their  propaganda 
value. 
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’sv'ere  naturalized  French  citizens,  were  carried  off  in  this  way,  and 
ia  spite  of  protests  from  the  Governing  Commission  they  were  not 
released  until  the  7th  August — and  this  only  after  representations 
had  been  made  by  the  French  Ambassador  in  Berlin. 

Since  it  was  an  article  of  faith  with  the  Deutsche  Front  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Saar  would  be  unanimously  in  favour  of  reunion 
with  Germany  if  they  were  not  misled  by  a  handful  of  emigrants  and 
Separatists  whose  treasonable  practices  ought  to  be  put  down  forth¬ 
with,  there  could  be  no  common  ground  between  its  point  of  view  and 
that  of  the  Governing  Commission  as  it  was  defined  in  an  ordinance 
of  the  18th  July,  IQSS.’-  This  ordinance  stated  that  ‘any  poHtical 
activity  .  .  .  directed,  within  the  limits  laid  down  by  law,  to  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  one  or  other  of  the  solutions  provided  for  in  the  Treaty 
of  Peace’  was  ‘permitted  to  aU  alike  and’  was  ‘placed  under  the 
protection  of  the  public  authorities.  .  .  .  Recom-se  to  inadmissible 
weapons  such  as  incitements  to  boycotting  or  ostracism,  defamation, 
and,  above  aU,  threats  ’  could  not  be  allowed. 

The  Commission  therefore  continued  to  take  measures  for  the 
preservation  of  order  and  of  freedom  of  opinion  which  culminated  in 
the  enactment  of  a  drastic  series  of  decrees  on  the  28th  November, 
1933.  By  that  time  the  wearing  of  pohtical  uniforms  and  badges, 
and  also  their  sale,  as  well  as  aH  drilling  and  marching  of  a  military 
character,  except  with  official  permission,  were  forbidden,  while  six 
days’  notice  had  to  be  given  of  all  pubHc  meetings  and  demonstrations, 
and  these  might  if  necessary  be  broken  up  by  the  authorities.  A 
permit  was  required  for  any  person  entering  the  Saar  who  intended 
to  take  part  in  a  meeting,  or  to  carry  on  political  or  trade  tmion 
activities  as  a  delegate  of  a  foreign  orgardzation.  Political  associa¬ 
tions  in  the  Saar  were  not  to  render  themselves  subject  to  the 
decisions  of  foreign  organizations,  ‘no  person  might  he  concerned 
in  their  management  who’  was  ‘a  member  of  a  foreign  Government 
organ,  or  who’  discharged  ‘public  duties  outside  the  Territory’,  and 
their  publications  were  not  to  have  ‘an  official  character  ...  or  the 
form  of  regulations’,  since  they  could  not  ‘he  allowed  to  encroach  in 
any  maimer  on  the  functions  of  the  legitimate  authorities’.^  This 
last  prohibition  was  definitely  aimed  at  the  Deutsche  Front,  whose 
elaborate  organization  gave  the  impression  of  a  de  facto  administra¬ 
tion  ready  to  supplant  the  legal  government  of  the  Territory.  The 
Governing  Commission  also  considered  it  advisable  to  dissolve  the 
Nazi  winter  relief  organization,  the  Notring,  for  misappropriation 

Text  in  League  of  Nations  Official  Journal,  October  1933,  pp.  1138-9. 

^  League  of  Nations  Official  Journal,  April  1934,  pp.  397-8. 
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of  funds  subscribed  for  charity ;  and  newspapers  belonging  to  the 
gleichgeschaltet  press  were  continually  being  suspended,  though  it 
may  be  remarked  that  the  anti-Nazi  papers  did  not  always  escape 
this  fate.  It  was  therefore  natural  that  the  Deutsche  Front  should 
accuse  the  Governing  Commission,  and  in  particular  its  Chairman, 
Mx.  Knox,  of  showing  favour  to  Marxists  and  Separatists;  but,  as 
at  the  same  time  the  supporters  of  the  status  quo  party  were  com- 
plauiing  that  they  did  not  get  enough  protection,  it  may  be  inferred 
that  the  Governing  Commission  was  reasonably  impartial.  The 
same  could  not  be  said  of  the  local  administration.  The  Governin<y 

o 

Commission  had  carried  out  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  Saar 
Statute  in  such  a  way  that  all  local  government  remained  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  the  Saar  Germans  themselves.  It  was  hardly  to  be 
expected,  therefore,  that  the  local  authorities  should  not  take  sides 
during  the  plebiscite  campaign. 

The  Commission’s  task  was  not  made  easier  by  the  attitude  of  its 
own  officials.  These  for  the  most  part  belonged  to  that  nationalistic 
middle  class  which  had  always  been  attracted  by  National  Sociahsm, 
but  some  of  them  were  afraid  of  losing  their  posts  after  the  change 
of  regime,  either  because  they  were  suspected  of  disloyalty  in  the 
past  or  because  they  would  be  affected  by  the  German  Civil  Service 
Law  of  the  7th  April,  1933'.  The  question  of  their  future  treatment 
had,  it  was  true,  been  discussed  on  the  28th  May,  1933,  by  the  League 
Council,  which  adopted  a  resolution  affirming  the  principle  that  the 
rights  of  Saar  officials  would  in  all  circumstances  be  safeguarded 
and  promising  to  work  out  detailed  proposals  for  the  apphcation  of 
this  principle  based  on  any  agreements  which  might  be  concluded 
between  the  Governing  Commission  and  the  Governments  concerned. 
These  proposals  would  include  the  fixing  of  pecuniary  compensation 
for  those  officials  who  could  not  be  taken  over  by  the  successor 
Governments.  But  though  this  resolution  had  been  accepted  by  the 
German  representative  on  the  Council  it  was  not  certain  how  far  his 
Government  would  be  guided  by  its  principles  when  the  time  came, 
audit  was  thus  obviously  to  the  Saar  officials’  advantage  to  ingratiate 
themselves  with  that  Government.  Moreover,  every  effort  was  made 
to  persuade  them  that  the  interests  of  Germany  came  before  those 
of  the  Governing  Commission,  and  that  it  might  even  in  some  cases 
be  their  patriotic  duty  to  act  as  spies  and  informers  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Nazi  Party  and  the  police  authorities  in  the  Reich.^  There  was 

^  One  of  the  instances  of  this  quoted  by  the  Governing  Commission  is  that 
of  a  railway  official  who  claimed  to  have  denounced  several  suspects,  and  to 
have  collected  evidence  against  another  by  ‘  misappropriating  ’  Ms  brief  case. 
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also  a  marked  contrast  between  the  methods  of  administering  justice 
in  the  Supreme  Court  at  Saarlouis,  where  the  judges  were  not  iiatiTes 
of  the  Territory,  and  in  the  local  courts,  where  Social  Democrats  and 
Communists  might  expect  severe  punishment  for  any  breach  of  the 
peace,  while  Nazis  were  likely  to  be  let  off  easilyd 

One  of  the  most  dangerous  features  of  the  situation  was  the  weak¬ 
ness  and  unrehability  of  the  police  force.  Besides  the  municipal 
police  there  were  only  about  1,000  gendarmes  to  maintain  order  among 
nearly  800,000  people,  and  scarcely  100  of  these  gendarmes  w^ould 
be  available  if  an  emergency  arose  in  any  one  place.  As  m  the  case 
of  the  civil  servants,  many  of  the  police  sympathized  with  the  Nazis 
or  were  actually  members  of  the  party,  and  it  was  alleged  that  they 
were  not  very  ready  to  protect  those  whom  they  regarded  as  political 
enemies,  while  m  the  event  of  serious  trouble  they  could  not  be  relied 
on  at  all.  In  the  autumn  of  lS33,  after  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
engage  neutral  police  for  work  in  the  criminal  investigation  depart¬ 
ment,  the  Governing  Commission  appointed  four  German  police 
officers  who  had  lost  their  posts  in  consequence  of  the  Civil  Service 
Law  and  who  had  then  come  to  the  Saar  to  look  for  work,  and  not 
(as  was  afterwards  alleged)  to  escape  legal  proceedings  in  their  own 
country.  Several  more  appointments  of  the  kind  were  made  during 
the  next  few  months.  This  aroused  great  indignation  among  the 
Saar  Nazis,  and  on  the  27th  February,  1934,  the  German  Govern¬ 
ment  sent  a  note  of  protest  to  the  Governing  Commission  requesting 
that  it  should  not  only  dismiss  aU  political  refugees  from  its  service, 
but  should  also  expel  them  from  the  Territory,  since  it  was  not  able 
to  restrain  their  anti-German  activities.  Replying  to  this  communica¬ 
tion  on  the  28th  March,  the  Commission  described  the  measures  which 
it  had  aheady  taken  for  the  control  of  refugees,  and  asserted  that 
it  could  not  forbid  them  to  stay  in  the  Territory  without  infringing 
the  resolution  on  assistance  to  refugees  which  had  been  adopted  by 
the  League  Assembly  on  the  11th  October,  1933.  The  Commission 
took  the  opportunity  to  make  an  energetic  protest  against  various 
forms  of  German  interference  in  the  affairs  of  the  Saar,  such  as  the 
broadcasting  of  speeches  attacking  the  existing  administration,  the 
illegal  arrest  and  detention  of  Saar  inhabitants  and  the  seizure  of 
the  property  held  by  Saar  trade  unions  in  Germany.^ 

About  this  time,  however,  some  attempt  to  relieve  the  existing 

^  The  Governing  Commission’s  report  for  January-March  1934  contained 
a  special  report  on  this  subject  by  the  French  member.  Monsieur  Morize, 
proposing  that  neutral  judges  should  be  appointed  to  deal  with  all  political 
cases.  (See  League  of  Nations  Official  Journal,  May  1934,  pp.  450-5). 

^  Text  of  this  correspondence  in  op.  cit,  pp.  459-61. 
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state  of  tension  was  made  by  responsible  leaders,  both  in  the  Saar 
and  in  the  Reich,  who  were  anxious  to  avoid  any  provocation  which 
might  result  in  the  postponement  of  the  plebiscite  or  in  the  policing 
of  the  Territory  by  an  international  force.  On  the  10th  Eebruary 
Herr  Hess  stated  on  behalf  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Reich  that  Saar 
Nazis  would  not  be  automatically  entitled  to  become  members  of  the 
party  in  the  Reich  and  would  be  definitely  excluded  if  they  had 
threatened  any  one  with  reprisals  after  the  plebiscite.  Membership 
would,  however,  be  open  to  all  Germans  of  any  class,  party  or  rehgion 
who  had  voted  for  the  reunion  of  the  Saar.  A  manifesto  to  the 
same  effect  was  issued  on  the  3rd  March  when  the  Nazi  party 
machine  in  the  Saar  was  taken  over  en  bloc  by  the  Deutsche  Front 
and  the  leader  of  both  organizations,  Herr  Spaniel,  was  transferred 
to  a  post  in  the  Reich.  His  successor,  Herr  Pirro,  was  a  more  ex¬ 
perienced  man  and  a  Catholic,  and  was  thus  likely  to  get  on  better 
with  those  Deutsche  Front  members  who  had  not  originally  been 
Nazis.  The  reorganized  Deutsche  Front  expressly  stated  that  strict 
discipline  would  be  maintained  and  all  forms  of  canvassing  and  in¬ 
timidation  forbidden,  and  that  any  member  who  got  into  trouble 
with  the  police  would  be  expelled  for  ‘sabotage  These  threats  seem 
to  have  been  carried  out  in  some  cases,  but  the  opposition  parties 
took  the  view  that  assurances  of  this  kind  were  no  real  guarantee 
against  future  reprisals,  and  that  in  any  case  the  Nazis  were  still 
terrorizing  the  population  with  the  connivance  of  the  pohee  and 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Ordnungsdienst,  an  organization  whose 
ostensible  purpose  was  the  maintenance  of  discipline  within  the 
party  itself. 

As  yet,  however,  there  had  been  no  large-scale  disturbances  in  the 
Saar,  and  the  local  quarrels,  in  which  two  Nazis  had  so  far  lost  their 
lives,  did  not  compare  with  the  feuds  between  extremist  parties  in 
the  Reich  before  the  Nazi  Revolution.  This  may  have  been  due  to 
the  restrictions  imposed  by  the  Commission,  and  in  particular  to  the 
ban  on  provocative  uniforms  and  demonstrations.  The  Deutsche 
Front,  on  the  other  hand,  claimed  the  credit  for  its  own  system  of 
discipline  and  for  the  self-control  and  forbearance  shown  by  the 
population  imder  the  alleged  tyranny  of  Mr.  Knox.  But  if  the  Saar¬ 
landers  were  law-abidmg  by  natme  they  were  also  secretive,  and  an 
untoown  number  of  them  were  active  members  of  an  organization 
which  remained,  in  spite  of  aU  prohibitions,  under  the  effective  con¬ 
trol  of  the  National  Socialist  Party  in  the  Reich.  The  doings  of  that 
party,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  especially  in  Austria,  were  not 
a  reassuring  index  of  the  possible  course  of  events  in  the  Saar,  and  if 
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trouble  arose  from  the  irresponsible  action  of  extremists  on  either 
side  of  the  frontier  the  Reich  Government  would  be  directly  involved, 
with  possibly  disastrous  effects  on  international  relations.  The 
Governing  Commission,  at  any  rate,  took  an  increasingly  grave  view 
of  the  situation.  In  a  special  report  of  the  30th  ApriF  Mr.  Knox 
warned  the  League  Council  of  rumours  that  either  the  Nazis  or  the 
Communists  were  getting  ready  for  a  Putsch,  and  on  the  12th  May^ 
he  drew  the  CounciFs  attention  to  the  violent  attacks  on  the  political 
refugees  and  the  Governing  Commission  which  Dr.  Goebbels  had 
just  made  in  a  speech  at  Zweibrucken  on  the  6th  of  that  month. 

The  League  Council  had  already  been  considering  the  question  of 
making  preparations  for  the  Saar  plebiscite  at  its  session  in  January 
1934 — but  this  without  the  collaboration  of  any  representative  of  the 
German  Government,  which  had  given  notice  of  withdraw^al  from  the 
League  of  Nations  in  the  previous  October.  Acting  on  a  suggestion 
made  by  the  French  representative,  Monsieur  Massigli,  the  Council 
informed  the  German  Government  that  the  Saar  plebiscite  would 
shortly  be  under  discussion,  but  this  indirect  form  of  invitation  was 
not  accepted.  As  certaui  delegations,  among  whom  w^'ere  the  British, 
were  afraid  of  the  disturbing  effects  of  undue  pubhcity,  not  only  on 
the  Saar  question  but  also  on  the  disarmament  negotiations  that  were 
being  carried  on  at  the  same  time,  the  question  was  dealt  with  at  first 
by  means  of  conversations  and  private  meetings  of  the  Council.  A 
public  session  was,  however,  held  on  the  20th  January, ^  when  the 
Council  adopted  a  report  and  resolutions  drafted  by  Baron  Aloisi  as 
rapporteur.  These  affirmed  the  League’s  intention  of  securing  free¬ 
dom,  secrecy  and  trustworthiness  of  voting  and  appointed  a  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Three  to  study  measures  for  preventing  intimidation  and 
ensuring  the  regularity  of  the  electoral  proceedings,  together  with  any 
suggestions  that  might  be  submitted  by  the  Governing  Commission 
regarding  the  maintenance  of  order.  Baron  Aloisi  became  Chairman 
of  the  Committee,  its  other  members  being  the  representatives  of 
Argentina  and  of  Spain,  Sehor  Cantilo  and  Sehor  de  Madariaga  (who 
was  afterwards  replaced  by  Sehor  Lopez  Glivan).  Throughout  its 
proceedings  the  Committee  was  able  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  the 
French  and  German  Governments,  while  in  technical  matters  it  was 
assisted  by  a  sub-committee  of  jurists  and  by  a  committee  of  experts 
on  plebiscite  legislation. 

^  League  of  Nations  Official  Journal,  May  1934,  pp.  455-6. 

^  Op.  cit.,  pp.  458-9. 

^  League  of  Nations  Official  Journal,  February  1934,  p.  161.  The  declara¬ 
tion  of  policy  made  by  Monsieur  Paul-Boncour  on  this  occasion  is  referred  to 
on  p.  592,  above. 
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In  the  preliminary  report^  which  it  submitted  to  the  Council  on  the 
16th  May  the  Committee  took  the  view  that  ‘in  accordance  with  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles  the  functions  of  government  in  the  Saar  .  . .  must 
be  exercised  even  dining  the  plebiscite  period  by  the  Governing 
Commission  It  also,  however,  proposed  the  appointment  of  two 
new  administrative  organizations,  a  Plebiscite  Commission  and  a 
Plebiscite  Tribunal,  both  consisting  of  persons  ‘chosen  from  outside 
the  Saar  Territory  and  not  belonging  to  either  of  the  interested 
comitries  The  second  part  of  the  report  dealt  mainly  with  electoral 
procedure.  The  Committee  held  that  all  persons  should  be  entitled 
to  vote  who,  on  the  28th  June,  1919,  ‘were  residing  at  a  specific  place 
in  the  Saar  Territory  .  .  .  under  conditions  indicating  that  their 
residence  was  voluntary  and  permanent’.  This  would  exclude  such 
persons  as  temporary  officials,  the  troops  of  occupation  and  persons 
accompanying  them.  On  the  other  hand,  persons  would  not  be  dis¬ 
qualified  who  had  been  temporarily  absent  on  the  28th  June,  1919 
or  who  had  moved  out  of  the  Territory  since  then.  The  Committee 
laid  down  some  general  principles  with  regard  to  voting  areas  and  the 
method  of  counting  votes,  while  reserving  the  right  to  make  detailed 
recommendations  later,®  and  it  suggested  that  the  costs  of  the  plebi¬ 
scite  should  be  paid  by  ‘the  state  or  states  to  which  the  Government 
of  the  Territory  reverted  ...  on  the  basis  of  an  equitable  apportion¬ 
ment  if  cu’cumstances  ’  should  ‘  so  require.  Should  the  existmg  regime 
be  maintained  the  obhgation  would  devolve  upon  the  Territory  itself.’ 

The  Committee  could,  however,  contribute  no  definite  proposals  to 
the  negotiations  which  were  about  to  take  place  during  the  seventy- 
ninth  session  of  the  League  Council  regarding  guarantees  against 
reprisals  and  the  maintenance  of  order,  though  it  had  already  been 
considering  a  report*  from  the  Governing  Commission  on  the  inade¬ 
quacy  of  the  Saar  gendarmerie  and  pohce.  This  report  stated  that  a 
mobile  force  of  at  least  2,000  men  would  be  necessary  during  the 
plebiscite  period  and  suggested  that  these  reinforcements  should  be 
recruited  from  ‘neutral’  countries.  A  suggestion  of  this  kind  natur¬ 
ally  aroused  great  opposition  in  Germany,  and  none  of  the  ‘neutral’ 
countries  consulted  by  the  Committee  had  as  yet  been  willing  to 
provide  any  part  of  the  force. 

More  progress  was  made  with  the  question  of  guarantees  against 
reprisals,  which  formed  the  subject  of  conversations  ‘on  the  fringe’ 

^  League  of  Nations  Official  Journal,  June  1934,  pp.  644-6. 

“  For  a  more  detailed  account  of  these  organizations  see  p.  604,  below. 

“  See  loc.  cit.,  below. 

Text  in  League  of  Nations  Official  Journal,  September  1934,  pp.  1141-6. 
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of  the  Council  during  the  last  half  of  May  and  also  of  formal  negotia¬ 
tions  between  Baron  Aloisi,  Monsieur  Massigli,  and  the  German 
Consul-General  at  Geneva.  There  was  at  first  some  difficulty  in  recon¬ 
ciling  the  German  request  that  the  date  of  voting  should  be  fixed 
without  further  delay  with  the  French  claim  that  measures  must 
first  be  taken  to  ensure  the  security  of  all  the  inhabitants,  whether 
qualified  to  vote  or  not,  since  many  of  those  who  had  settled  in  the 
Saar  since  1919  were  anti-Nazis  or  Separatists  who  were  in  special 
need  of  protection. 

An  agreement  was,  however,  concluded  on  the  1st  and  2nd  June  in 
the  form  of  an  exchange  of  letters^  between  the  French  and  German 
Governments  and  Baron  Aloisi.  Both  Governments  undertook  to 
abstain  from  pressure,  'whether  direct  or  indirect,  likely  to  affect  the 
freedom  and  trustworthiness  of  the  voting  and  also  'from  taking  any 
proceedings  or  making  any  reprisals  or  discrimination  against  persons 
having  the  right  to  vote,  as  a  result  of  their  political  attitude  during 
the  administration  by  the  League  of  Nations’.  They  also  promised 
'to  prevent  or  punish  any  action  by  their  nationals  contrary  to  these 
undertakings’.  Any  difference  arising  between  either  Government 
and  a  member  of  the  League  Council  concerning  the  agreement  was 
to  be  brought  before  the  Hague  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration 
without  prejudice  to  the  right  of  the  League  Council  to  see  that  these 
undertakings  were  carried  out.  The  Supreme  Plebiscite  Tribunal  was 
to  be  maintained  for  one  year  after  the  'establishment  of  the  final 
regime’,  and  any  voter  might  bring  before  it  'a  complaint  in  respect 
of  pressure,  prosecution,  reprisals  or  discrimination  ’.  Such  complaints 
'must  relate  to  an  act  performed  in  the  Saar  Territory  or  to  a  decision 
by  the  authorities  in  that  Territory  or  in  the  territorial  areas  to  which 
part  of  the  said  Territory’  might  'be  attached’.  The  Tribunal  might 
order  '  any  appropriate  reparation  ’ ,  and  '  no  decision,  even  of  a  j udicial 
nature,  given  under  the  foregoing  conditions’,  might  prevaiL  against 
its  own  decisions.  Any  voter  against  whom  proceedings  were  taken 
outside  the  Territory  might  appeal  to  the  Tribunal,  in  which  case  the 
proceedings  were  to  be  suspended  pending  its  decision,  and  definitely 
abandoned  if  it  pronounced  them  '  contrary  to  the  undertakings  given 
in  the  present  declaration’. 

It  might,  however,  be  doubted  whether  these  elaborate  safeguards 
would  have  all  the  effect  that  was  claimed  for  them,  since  many  of 
those  who  disliked  National  Socialism  strongly  enough  to  vote  for 
the  status  quo  would  in  any  case  be  liable  to  persecution  if  the  Saar 
returned  to  Germany.  Moreover,  there  was  still  no  protection  for  non- 
^  Text  in  League  of  Nations  Official  Journal,  June  1934,  pp.  651-3. 
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voters.  The  Committee  of  Three  drew  attention  to  this  omission  in 
its  final  reporU  to  the  League  Council  and  proposed  that  the  Council 
should  adopt  a  resolution  taking  note  of  the  declarations  of  the 
1st  June,  insisting  that  their  fulfilment  was  ‘an  essential  condition 
of  the  plebiscite’,  but  reserving  the  right  to  examine  the  conditions 
imder  which  the  benefit  of  these  undertakings  could  be  extended  to 
non- voters.  In  the  same  report  it  was  suggested  that  the  proposed 
resolution  of  the  Council  should  fix  Sunday,  the  13th  January,  1935 
as  the  date  of  the  voting  and  thus  aUay  German  fears  of  a  postpone¬ 
ment  of  the  plebiscite. 


The  Committee  then  went  on  to  make  detailed  suggestions  for  the 
carrying  out  of  the  plebiscite,  including  the  first  two  parts  and  penal 
provisions  of  draft  regulations^  prepared  on  the  advice  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Experts.  It  was  suggested  that  voting  should  take  place 
by  unions  of  communes  (Burgermeistereien)  or  by  single  communes 
which  did  not  form  part  of  an  existing  union,  and  votes  cast  in  each 
district  were  to  be  added  up  separately,  s  The  Council  was  invited  to 
adopt  a  resolution  approving  these  regulations  and  estabhshing  the 
Plebiscite  Commission  and  Tribunal,  for  which  a  definite  constitution 
was  now  drawn  up.  The  Plebiscite  Commission  was  to  consist  of  three 
members  and  a  technical  adviser,  all  of  whom  were  to  be  appointed 
by  and  responsible  to  the  League  Council.  It  was  to  have  powers  of 
organization,  direction  and  supervision  in  regard  to  the  plebiscite, 
and  was  also  to  have  the  right  to  prepare  for  submission  to  the 
Council,  or  in  urgent  cases  to  its  Committee  of  Three,  all  ordinances 
and  provisions  relating  to  the  plebiscite  and  not  coming  within  its 
prescribed  functions.  The  Supreme  Plebiscite  Tribunal  was  to  consist 
of  a  president,  two  members  and  two  deputies.  This  tribunal  and  its 
eight  subsidiary  tribunals  were  to  have  jurisdiction  in  the  following 
matters:  (1)  disputes  concerning  entries  in  the  registers  of  persons 
entitled  to  vote  and  the  vahdity  of  the  voting ;  (2)  offences  covered 
by  the  plebiscite  regulations;  (3)  offences  against  the  ordinary 
crimmal  law  in  so  far  as  they  were  connected  with  the  purpose  of  the 
plebiscite.  The  Committee  also  put  forward  a  resolution  authorizing 
the  Governing  Commission  to  increase  the  police  and  gendarmerie 
forces,  and  stating  that,  though  these  reinforcements  should  as  far 
as  was  possible  be  recruited  from  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Territory,  the  Council,  through  its  Committee  of  Three,  would  lend 


^  Text  in  League  of  Nations  Official  Journal,  June  1934,  pp.  647-60 
Text  in  op.  cit.,  pp.  669-81. 

The  importance  of  these  provisions  lay  in  their  hearing  on  a  possible  parti¬ 
tion  of  the  Territory.  ox-  x- 
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full  support  to  the  Governing  Commission  if  the  latter  found  it 
necessary  to  recruit  outside  the  Territory.  The  Committee  also  pro¬ 
posed  ‘  that  the  Council  should  approach  the  states  members  of  the 
League  "with  a  view  to  facilitating  any  such  requests  on  the  part  of 
the  Governing  Commission  ’ .  With  regard  to  the  costs  of  the  plebiscite 
it  was  suggested  that  the  Governing  Commission  should  contribute 
1,000,000  French  francs  and  provide  free  office  accommodation  and 
railway  transport,  while  the  French  and  German  Governments  should 
each  advance  6,000,000  French  francs  and  make  a  further  advance, 
if  necessary,  but  that  the  Council  should  reserve  its  ffinal  decision  on 
the  subject  tDl  a  later  date. 

This  report  and  the  resolutions  which  it  contained  were  adopted  by 
the  Council  on  the  4th  June.  In  the  course  of  the  discussion^  Monsieur 
Barthou  stated  that  the  French  Government  had  never  thought  of 
postponing  the  plebiscite  but  that  they  had  considered  it  necessary 
to  guarantee  the  security  of  all  the  inhabitants  before  the  date  was 
actually  fixed.  There  was  no  question  of  the  Council’s  right  or  of  the 
extent  of  its  responsibility  with  regard  to  the  extension  of  these 
guarantees  to  non-voters.  He  also  claimed  that,  even  after  the 
Plebiscite  Tribunal  had  ceased  to  exist,  ‘and  without  any  time  limit’, 
the  inhabitants  ‘would  be  able  to  exercise  a  right  of  petition  based 
on  legal  ruhngs  so  well  established  that  it  had  been  thought  unneces¬ 
sary  to  reaffirm  it  in  a  text.  That  right  would  enable  them  to  appeal 
to  the  members  of  the  Council,  who  in  their  turn  retained  their  power 
to  bring  such  grievances  before  an  international  authority.  ’ 

The  Council  appointed  Monsieur  Victor  Henry,  Monsieur  Daniel  de 
Jongh  and  Monsieur  A.  E.  Eohde,  nationals  respectively  of  Switzer¬ 
land,  the  Netherlands  and  Sweden,  to  act  as  members  of  the  Plebi¬ 
scite  Commission,  and  Miss  Sarah  Wambaugh  as  its  technical  adviser. 
The  first  task  of  the  Commission,  which  took  up  its  duties  on  the 
1st  July,  was  to  set  up  electoral  machinery  which  should  be  as 
free  as  possible  from  undue  political  influence.  The  eight  district 
bureaux  which  were  to  supervise  the  main  administrative  divisions 
of  the  Territory  were  staffed  by  neutral  officials;  and  the  com- 
mimal  committees,  whose  duty  it  was  to  compile  voting  registers 
in  the  eighty-three  electoral  districts,  were  grouped  in  such  a 
way  that  a  neutral  chairman  might  preside  over  each  of  them  in 
turn.  The  members  of  these  committees  were,  however,  local  people 
appointed  by  the  Commission  on  the  recommendation  of  local  officials. 
The  Commission  tried  not  to  appoint  people  who  had  taken  an  active 
part  in  the  pohtical  struggle,  and  it  was  satisfied  that  the  technical 
^  See  League  of  Nations  Offidcd  J ournal,  June  1934,  pp.  653-6. 
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work  of  these  committees  had  been  'correctly  and  conscientiously 
performed’.^  The  anti-Nazis,  however,  took  the  view  that  the  regis¬ 
ters  would  certainly  be  inaccurate,  as  so  many  committee  members 
belonged  to  the  Deutsche  Front.  During  the  month  allowed  for  send¬ 
ing  in  objections  to  the  provisional  voting  lists  which  were  issued  on 
the  26th  September,  claims  were  submitted  regarding  no  fewer  than 
107,145  registered  voters  out  of  a  total  of  476,946  in  the  Territory  and 
55,794  abroad,  and,  of  these  claims,  53,447  or  49-9  per  cent,  were 
allowed  by  the  district  bureaux.  As  a  result  of  this,  18,540  names 
were  added  to  the  lists  and  7,217  names  were  removed  from  them 
while  28,210  other  corrections  were  made.^  The  Plebiscite  Commis¬ 
sion  also  thought  it  advisable  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  League 
Council  to  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  German  Government  to  put 
pressure  on  voters  living  in  the  Reich.  A  proclamation  of  the 
3rd  May  had  ordered  all  such  persons  to  register  with  the  authorities, 
and  detailed  instructions  which  were  issued  on  the  14th  July  for 
private  circulation  in  governmental  circles  went  so  far  as  to  recom¬ 
mend  that  voters  should  be  advised  to  give  the  office  of  the  Deutsche 
Front  as  their  address  in  the  Saar  and  should  'be  looked  after  until 
the  plebiscite  by  agents  of  the  Federation  of  Saar  Associations’. 

The  agreement  of  the  1st  and  2nd  June  and  the  subsequent  resolution 
of  the  League  Council  of  the  4th  June  did  not  bring  about  a  lasting 
improvement  in  the  situation.  Even  while  the  agreement  was  being 
negotiated  there  were  anti-French  demonstrations  at  Saarlouis,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  Governing  Commission  deprived  the  Mayor 
of  the  control  of  the  municipal  pohce.  On  the  19th  July  the  Govern¬ 
ing  Commission  ordered  a  search  of  various  premises,  including  those 
of  the  Deutsche  Front,  which  were  raided  again  on  the  24th.  On  that 
day  one  of  the  pohtical  refugees  in  the  Commission’s  service,  Pohce 
Commissioner  Machts,  had  been  shot  at  but  had  escaped  uninjured. 
His  assailant  was  disowned  by  the  Deutsche  Front,  from  which  he 
had  resigned  the  day  before,  and  which  accused  him,  by  turns,  of 
being  a  lunatic,  an  ex-Commxmist  or  an  agent  ^rovocatmr.  Documents 
seized  during  these  raids  were  quoted  by  Mr.  Knox  in  special  com¬ 
munications  which  he  addressed  to  the  League  Council  on  the  3rd 
and  17th  August  and  the  6th  November,^  as  evidence  that  the 

^  League  of  Nations  Official  Journal,  December  1934,  p.  1663.  For  the  steps 
taken  by  the  League  Council  in  1922-3  to  collect  the  information  on  which 
these  registers  were  based  see  the  Survey  for  1920-S,  p.  81. 

^  League  of  Nations  Official  Journal,  December  1934,  pp.  1660,  1671. 

^  Text  of  these  communications  in  Ijeague  of  Nations  Official  Journal, 
September  1934,  pp.  1140-1;  October  1934,  pp.  1188-1200;  and  December 
1934,  pp.  1645-60. 
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Deutsche  Front  was  nothing  hut  a  continuation  of  the  former  Nazi 
Party ;  that  it  still  exerted  pressure  on  the  population ;  that  it  worked 
in  collusion  with  officials  in  the  service  both  of  the  Saar  Government 
and  of  the  Reich  Government  and  Nazi  Party ;  and  that  there  w^ere 
serious  grounds  for  suspicion  as  to  the  activities  of  the  Ordnungsdienst, 
of  the  prohibited  S.A.  formations  and  of  an  extremist  organization 
called  the  Eiserne  Brigade  Spaniol  and  led  by  the  former  chief  of  the 
Deutsche  Front.  Mr.  Knox’s  report  of  the  17th  August  also  com¬ 
mented  on  documents  relating  to  the  voluntary  labour  service  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Deutsche  Front  containing  proposals  that  about  10,000 
Saar  Germans  should  be  enrolled  in  the  Reich  Labour  Service,  and 
should  be  stationed  outside  the  demilitarized  zone,  beyond  the  regular 
period  of  training,  until  the  time  of  the  plebiscite.  They  were  to 
undergo  special  training  similar  to  that  of  the  S.A.  and  S.S.  and 
including  '  defensive  sport  ’.  Evidence  was  produced  that  the  number 
of  these  volunteers  had  risen  to  16,000  and  that  their  loyalty  was 
ensured  by  a  system  of  threats  and  spying.  In  consequence  of  these 
discoveries  the  Governing  Commission  forbade  Saar  Germans  to  enlist 
in  the  labour  service,  and  ordered  all  those  who  had  served  in  it, 
together  with  members  of  the  former  S.A.  and  S.S.,  to  report  to  the 
pohce.  As  the  Commission  considered  it  more  than  ever  desirable  to 
strengthen  its  pohce  force  and  could  not  find  enough  suitable  recruits 
in  the  Territory  who  did  not  belong  to  some  partisan  group,  in  its 
communication  of  the  3rd  August  it  requested  the  President  of  the 
League  Council  to  approach  the  states  members  of  the  League  in 
order  to  facihtate  a  request  on  its  part  for  individual  recruiting  among 
their  nationals.  Four  Governments  rephed  favourably  to  a  circular 
letter  on  this  subject  from  the  President  of  the  Council,  but  when 
recruiting  ceased  on  the  12th  December  only  about  100  constables 
and  20  officers  had  been  appointed,  while  236  constables  had  been 
recruited  in  the  Saar  itself. 

Meanwhile  the  French  Government  had  continued  their  study  of 
the  questions  raised  by  the  hquidation  of  the  existing  regime  in  the 
Saar,  and  on  the  31st  August  Monsieur  Barthou  presented  an  aide^ 
memoire^  to  the  League  Council  urging  that  during  its  coming  session 
it  should  examine  these  questions  and  should  whenever  possible 
adopt  'solutions  of  principle’  keeping  in  view  all  three  alternatives. 
This  would  make  the  transition  period  easier  and  the  plebiscite  itself 
more  trustworthy,  since  the  Saarlanders  would  no  longer  be  in  doubt 
as  to  the  consequences  of  their  votes.  It  was  particularly  desirable 
that  the  regime  to  be  estabhshed  if  the  Territory  came  under  the 
^  Text  in  League  of  Nations  Official  Journal,  October  1934,  pp.  1185-7. 
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soyereignty  of  the  League  should  be  clearly  defined,  and  that  it 
should  'give  a  large  place  to  the  co-operation  ’  of  the  inhabitants  and 
be  capable  of  modification  in  the  future.  Decisions  would  have  to  be 
taken  regarding  nationality  and  the  right  of  option,  and  guarantees 
extended  to  all  the  inhabitants  in  respect  of  their  past  political 
attitude.  The  French  Government  were  prepared  to  declare  'that  in 
the  event  of  the  whole  or  part  of  the  Saar  Basm  being  united  to 
France’,  all  the  inhabitants  'would  receive  full  and  complete  protec¬ 
tion  for  their  lives  and  liberty  and’  would  'enjoy  the  same  civil  and 
pohtical  rights  as  all  French  nationals  without’  distinction  'of  lan¬ 
guage,  race  or  rehgion’.  They  considered  that  a  clause  of  this  nature 
should  be  included  in  the  decision  to  be  adopted  by  the  Councfi.  A 
mixed  arbitral  tribunal  should  be  established  for  fifteen  years  in  order 
to  safeguard  existing  economic  and  financial  rights,  and  negotiations 
should  be  opened  regarding  the  settlement  of  foreign  debts  in  tie 
event  of  the  Saar  coming  under  the  German  system  of  exchange 
control.  The  French  Government  were  prepared  'to  surrender  a  large 
part  of  the  [coal]  deposits  on  equitable  terms  ’  to  the  Territory  if  it 
were  placed  under  the  sovereignty  of  the  League,  but  if  it  were 
reunited  with  Germany  they  would  not  abandon  their  clahn  to 
repayment  at  a  price  payable  in  gold.  They  proposed  that  a  dhect 
agreement  should  be  reached  on  this  point,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Council,  and  before  the  date  of  the  plebiscite. 

Monsieur  Barthou  referred  to  this  aide-memoire  during  a  discussion 
of  the  work  of  the  Committee  of  Three  by  the  League  Council  on  the 
8th  September,  He  made  it  clear  that  his  Government  'would  accept 
the  results  of  the  plebiscite  whatever  they  might  be’,  but  could 
renounce  none  of  the  alternative  solutions,  and  that  they  desired 
above  all  that  a  free  vote  should  take  place  and  that '  those  conditions 
which  were  stipulated  in  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  and  had  been  defined 
by  the  Council  .  .  .  should  be  generally  observed’.  He  added  that 
'the  French  Government’  were  'engaging  in  no  noisy  demonstra¬ 
tions’.  They  rehed  'on  the  law  enshrined  in  the  Treaty’.^  The 
French  aide-memoire  and  Monsieur  Barthou’s  comments  on  it  were 
strongly  criticized  in  Germany.  The  proposal  for  the  discussion  of 
technical  questions  such  as  the  repurchase  of  the  mines  was  con¬ 
sidered  harmless,  though  unnecessary,  but  some  of  the  other  pro¬ 
posals  were  interpreted  as  being  invidious  propaganda  for  the  status 
quo,  since  it  was  denied  that  the  treaty  made  any  provision  for  the 
democratic  constitution  or  the  second  plebiscite  hinted  at  by  Mon¬ 
sieur  Barthou.  Moreover,  the  German  Government  could  not  accept 
^  League  of  Lfations  Official  Journal,  November  1934,  pp.  1390-1. 
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safeguards  which  would  exempt  the  Saar  from  laws  in  force  elsewhere 
in  the  Reich. 

The  questions  raised  by  the  French  aide-memoire  were  referred 
back  by  the  Council  to  the  Committee  of  Three,  which  lost  no  time 
in  getting  into  touch  with  the  Governments  concerned.  On  the 
27th  October,  however,  when  the  question  was  next  discussed  by 
the  Council,  Monsieur  Barthou  not  only  repeated  his  demand  for  the 
definition  of  the  status  quo  regime  but  also  made  allusions  to  the 
necessity  of  maintaining  order.  He  stated  that  in  consequence  of 
The  exceptional  interest  taken  by  the  French  Government  in  this 
question  .  .  .  and  on  the  basis  of  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Coun¬ 
cil  in  1925  and  1926^  France  might  be  called  upon  to  assume  special 
responsibilities.  She  did  not  repudiate  these  responsibihties  and  she 
would  not  evade  them  if  an  appeal  were  made  to  her,  but  she  ’  was 
'extremely  anxious  for  the  avoidance  of  any  menace  which  might 
require  her  intervention.’^ 

This  speech,  as  might  be  expected,  was  even  more  unfavourably 
received  in  Germany  than  Monsieur  Barthou’s  former  declarations. 
It  was  mamtained  that  the  Governing  Commission’s  right  to  call  in 
French  troops  had  lapsed  on  the  withdrawal  of  the  railway  defence 
force  in  1930.^  In  any  case  it  was  unthinkable  that  Germany  would 
wish  to  seize  a  territory  which  would  return  to  her  of  its  own  free 
win  in  a  few  months,  so  that  the  only  danger  came  from  the  Separa¬ 
tists  and  Communists.  It  was  even  alleged  that  the  French  would 
take  advantage  of  the  slightest  provocation  in  order  to  exercise  an 
unfair  influence  over  the  votmg  by  occupying  or  threatening  to 
occupy  the  Territory,  and  that  any  intervention  of  this  kind  would 
be  contrary  both  to  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  and  to  the  spirit  of 
the  plebiscite. 

The  alarm  and  resentment  felt  in  Germany  were  increased  by 
Press  reports  of  the  30th  October  that  the  French  Government  had 
issued  instructions  to  the  General  m  command  of  the  troops  on  the 
Saar  border  as  to  measures  to  be  taken  in  the  event  of  disturbances, 
and  that  the  French  Ambassador  m  London  had  informed  Sir  John 
Simon  of  these  preparations.  These  feelings  were  not  allayed  by  a 
French  official  statement  that  the  troops  would  only  be  used  for 
pohce  purposes  in  order  to  fulfil  the  international  obhgations  arising 
from  the  League  Council  decisions  of  1925  and  1926,  and  in  response 
to  a  formal  request  from  the  Governing  Commission.  The  German 

^  See  pp.  587,  588,  above. 

®  League  of  Nations  Official  Journal,  November  1934,  p.  1462. 

®  See  p.  588,  above. 
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Press,  howeTer,  continued  to  assert  that  a  French  intervention  would 
he  comparable  to  the  invasion  of  the  Ruhr,  that  it  would  constitute 
an  act  of  aggression,  according  to  the  definition  approved  by  Prance 
herself  in  May  1933,^  and  that  it  would  infringe  the  Treaty  of  Locarno. 
It  was  suggested  that  in  that  case  Great  Britain  and  Italy  could  not 
support  French  action  consistently  with  their  obligations  under  that 
pact.^  The  German  Government,  for  their  part,  made  renewed  state¬ 
ments  on  the  desirability  of  maintaining  order  in  the  Saar,  and  at  the 
same  time  took  steps  to  prevent  irresponsible  action  by  their  sup¬ 
porters.  On  the  2nd  November  the  Plenipotentiary  for  the  Saar, 
Herr  Burckel,  forbade  members  of  the  S.A.  and  S.S.  to  appear  in 
uniform  or  to  hold  meetings  or  parades  within  twenty-five  miles  of 
the  frontier  between  the  10th  January  and  10th  February,  1935,  and 
ordered  them  to  show  by  their  discipline  that  there  was  no  need  for 
foreign  intervention.  In  the  Saar  itself  all  Deutsche  Front  newspapers 
published  on  the  5th  November  an  order  from  Herr  Pirro  demanding 
rigid  obedience  from  all  his  followers.  The  peaceful  intentions  of  the 
German  Government  were  reaffirmed  in  an  interview  given  to  two 
representatives  of  French  ex-service  men’s  organizations,  Messieurs 
Goy  and  Monnier,  by  Herr  Hitler,  who  was  reported  to  have  declared 
that  Germany  would  accept  the  result  of  the  plebiscite  whatever  it 
might  be.^ 

The  conflict  of  views  over  the  alleged  French  right  of  intervention 
still,  however,  remained  unsettled,  although  Monsieur  LavaP  was 
able  to  assure  the  German  Ambassador,  on  the  6th  November,  that 
no  troop  movements  had  actually  been  carried  out,  and  received  in 
turn  assurances  that  the  German  Government  had  no  intention  of 
interfering  with  the  freedom  of  voting.  The  German  Government  had 
already  decided  to  instruct  their  representatives  in  Paris,  London, 
Rome  and  Brussels  to  convey  to  the  Governments  of  the  states  sig¬ 
natories  of  the  Treaty  of  Locarno  the  German  view  of  the  plebiscite 
question,  especially  as  regards  possible  intervention.  These  repre¬ 
sentations  were  made  verbally  on  the  8th  and  9th  November. 

^  See  the  Survey  for  19 S3,  pp.  278,  282. 

^  In  France,  however,  there  was  some  support  for  the  view  that  the  Locarno 
Treaty  would  not  apply  in  this  particular  case,  as  the  Saar  was  alleged  not  to 
he  under  German  sovereignty  and  as  the  French  troops  would  have  the  status 
of  an  international  force  approved  by  the  League  Council.  (See  Le  Temps, 
10th  November,  1934.) 

®  Le  Matin,  18th  November,  1934. 

^  Monsieur  Laval  had  become  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  on  the  13th 
October,  after  the  death  of  Monsieur  Barthou  on  the  9th  of  that  month,  and  he 
continued  to  hold  that  office  in  the  Cabinet  of  Monsieur  Flandin  which  suc¬ 
ceeded  that  of  Monsieur  Doumergue  on  the  8th  November. 
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The  British  Government,  who  had  been  keeping  themselves  in¬ 
formed  of  all  these  developments  by  inquiries  through  the  French 
and  German  Ambassadors  in  London,  had  from  the  first  let  it  be 
known  that  their  attitude  towards  the  plebiscite  was  that  of  a  return¬ 
ing  officer.  As  signatories  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  they  desired  that 
the  plebiscite  should  be  held  fairly,  but  they  were  satisfied  that  the 
League  of  Nations  was  taking  adequate  precautions.  Though  they 
regarded  ‘  the  French  attitude  as  an  entirely  proper  one  ’,  they  were 
‘not  of  opinion  that  the  contingency  feared  by  the  French  Govern¬ 
ment’  was  ‘likely  to  arise.  .  .  .  They’  did  ‘not  therefore  propose  at 
present  to  take  any  special  action  in  the  matter.  It  was  denied  that 
the  French  Government  had  asked  that  British  troops  should  be  sent 
into  the  Saar,  and  Sir  John  Simon  stated  in  the  House  of  Commons 
at  Westminster  on  the  5th  November  ‘that  there  never’  had  ‘been 
any  question  of  the  use  of  British  troops,  and  that  nothing  of  the 
sort’  was  contemplated  on  the  part  of  his  Government,  as  the  Saar 
Governing  Commission  was  successfully  maintaining  order  at  present 
and  considered  itself  entitled  in  case  of  necessity  to  call  upon  troops 
stationed  near  its  frontiers  for  that  purpose.  A  statement  to  the  same 
effect  was  made  by  Mr.  Eden  in  answer  to  a  parliamentary  question 
on  the  15th  November.  In  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  same  day  Lord 
Marley  and  Lord  Davies  urged  the  Government  to  send  troops  to  the 
Saar,  or  at  least  to  declare  their  willingness  to  do  so  if  necessary.  The 
Under -Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Lord  Stanhope,  had, 
however,  nothing  to  add  to  the  statements  of  policy  already  made. 
In  answer  to  a  question  from  Lord  Marley  as  to  the  definition  of  the 
status  quo  regime,  Lord  Stanhope  insisted  that  this  was  a  matter  for 
the  League  Council  alone.  It  was  not  proposed  to  instruct  the  British 
representative  at  the  forthcoming  Council  session  to  suggest  that 
provision  should  be  made  for  a  second  plebiscite,  since  it  would  be 
most  unsuitable  for  Great  Britain  to  make  any  implied  forecast  at 
this  stage  as  to  the  result  of  the  voting. 

Meanwhile,  however,  Monsieur  Laval  was  pursuing  a  definitely 
conciliatory  policy,  in  consonance  with  his  desire  to  bring  about  a 
general  reconciliation  between  France  and  Germany.  He  set  forth 
this  policy  on  the  15th  and  16th  November  at  a  Cabinet  Council  and 
before  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committees  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
and  the  Senate.  Though  he  reaffirmed  the  main  features  of  French 
policy  with  regard  to  the  Saar,  he  laid  stress  afike  on  the  non-aggres¬ 
sive  and  precautionary  character  of  the  measures  already  taken  and 
on  the  international  nature  of  the  problem.  He  expressed  the  hope 
^  Twms,  2nd  November,  1934. 
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that  the  Governing  Commission  would  he  provided  with  an  adequate 
international  poHce  force  before  the  plebiscite,  so  that  it  would  not 
be  necessary  for  France  to  take  upon  herself  the  charge  of  maintaining 
order.  It  was  also  understood  that  the  French  Government  would  as 
far  as  possible  make  use  of  police  and  gendarmerie  in  place  of  troops, 
and  that  they  did  not  mean  to  ask  the  Council  to  confirm  its  decisions 
of  1925  and  1926.  Speaking  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  on  the  30th 
November  Monsieur  Laval  definitely  invited  other  countries  to  assist 
France  in  maintaining  international  order  and  hoped  that  it  might 
be  possible  to  achieve  close  co-operation  between  France  and  Great 
Britain  on  a  collective  basis  and  within  the  framework  of  the  League 
Covenant. 

At  the  League  Council  meeting  of  the  5th  December  Monsieur 
Laval,  after  repeating  the  substance  of  his  previous  declarations, 
asked  the  Council  itself  to 

assume  the  responsibility  which  the  French  Government  [were]  and 
would  always  be  willing  to  assume.  He  asked  it  to  decide  that  the  duty 
of  maintaining  order  should  be  entrusted  to  international  contingents 
.  . .  France  would  wilfingly  agree  not  to  send  a  contingent,  on  the  under¬ 
standing,  of  course,  that  Germany  would  send  none. 

This  suggestion  met  with  an  unexpected  response  from  the  British 
representative-  Mr.  Eden  declared  that 

if  the  Council  decided  .  .  .  that  it  was  desirable  for  an  international  force 
to  be  stationed  in  the  Saar  .  .  .  and  if  the  United  Kingdom  were  invited 
to  co-operate  in  that  matter,  then,  provided  other  countries  .  .  .  were 
prepared  to  make  a  contribution  and  on  condition  that  both  France  and 
Germany  assented  to  the  arrangement.  His  Majesty’s  Government  would 
also  be  prepared  to  supply  a  suitable  proportion  of  such  an  international 
force.  His  Majesty’s  Government  had  authorized  him  to  make  the  pre¬ 
sent  statement  because  of  [their]  wish  to  make  a  positive  contribution 
to  the  discharge  of  the  responsibility  which  all  those  present  shared  as 
members  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

This  suggestion  was  favourably  received  by  the  representatives  of 
Italy  and  of  Czechoslovakia,  and  also  by  Monsieur  Litvinov.  The 
latter,  however,  felt  obliged  to  consult  his  Government  before  accept¬ 
ing  the  invitation.  After  Mr.  Knox  had  duly  stated  that,  though  the 
Governing  Commission  could  not  guarantee  the  maintenance  of  order 
with  the  means  at  present  at  its  disposal,  it  would  be  prepared  to  do 
so  if  an  international  force  were  stationed  in  the  Saar,  the  Council 
decided  to  ask  the  Committee  of  Three  to  present  concrete  proposals 
on  the  subject  of  such  a  force. 

In  adopting  this  new  policy,  which  formed  such  a  welcome  and  sur¬ 
prising  contrast  to  their  previous  attitude,  the  British  Government 
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may  have  been  influenced  by  Mx.  Knox’s  warnings  or  by  the  con¬ 
ciliatory  policy  of  Monsieur  Laval  and  the  German  Government’s 
declared  intention  of  maintaining  discipline  among  their  supporters ; 
or  their  action  may,  on  the  other  hand,  have  been  prompted  by  a 
growing  consciousness  that  Great  Britain  could  no  longer  remain 
isolated  from  the  problems  of  Europe.  In  any  case,  it  was  well 
received,  both  in  the  House  of  Commons,  where  Sir  John  Simon 
made  a  full  statement  on  the  6th  December,  and  by  public  opinion, 
except  in  so  far  as  this  was  represented  by  the  isolationist  Press.  It 
was  reported^  that  the  decision  had  been  taken  at  a  regular  meeting 
of  the  Cabinet  some  time  before,  when  the  British  Government  had 
unanimously  agreed  to  authorize  Mr.  Eden  to  make  a  definite  pro¬ 
posal  if  he  thought  it  advisable.  After  an  interview  with  Mr.  Knox 
at  Geneva  he  realized  how  urgent  the  situation  was,  and  obtained  the 
final  consent  of  his  Government.  Before  the  meeting  of  the  5th 
December,  the  British  Government  had  already  been  in  communica¬ 
tion  with  certain  of  the  interested  Powers,  and  conversations  had 
taken  place  'on  the  fringe’  of  the  Council,  while  the  British  proposal 
was  definitely  put  forward  at  the  private  meeting  preceding  the  public 
meeting  at  which  the  Council’s  attitude  was  generally  made  known. 

Replying  to  an  invitation  from  the  Committee  of  Three  to  make 
known  their  views  on  the  question,  the  German  Government  stated 
on  the  6th  December  that,  though  conditions  in  the  Saar  'did  not 
appear  to  make  the  employment  of  foreign  troops  necessary  ’,  they 
desired  'to  declare  their  agreement  with  any  decisions  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil  to  send  .  .  .  neutral  international  contingents’.^  They  also  let  it 
be  known  that  they  had  received  assurances  from  the  British  and 
Itahan  Governments  that  the  troops  of  certain  countries  such  as 
Russia  and  Czechoslovakia  would  not  be  employed,  and  also  as  to 
how  long  the  troops  were  to  stay.  On  the  8th  December  the  League 
Council  was  thus  able  to  adopt  a  resolution^  invitmg  'the  Govern¬ 
ments  of  the  United  Kingdom,  Italy,  the  Netherlands  and  Sweden 
to  take  part  in  the  establishment  of  an  international  force  ’  and  asking 
the  Committee  of  Three  to  'set  up  a  sub-committee  consisting  of  one 
representative  of  each  of  the  countries  invited  and  of  the  Chairman 
of  the  Governing  Commission  ...  to  study  .  .  .  measures  for  the 
organization  ’  of  the  force.  All  four  Governments  accepted  the  invita¬ 
tion  of  the  Council  which,  by  a  resolution^  of  the  11th  December, 

^  See  The  Times,  8tli  December,  1934. 

^  League  of  Nations  Official  Journal,  December  1934,  pp.  1729-30. 

®  Of.  cit,  p.  1730. 

^  Of.  cit.,  pp.  1762-3.  More  detailed  regulations  were  laid  down  in  a  report 
of  tbe  sub-committee  of  tbe  12tb  December  (of.  cit.,  pp.  1841-2). 
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placed  the  force  at  the  disposal  of  the  Governing  Commission  and 
arranged  that  the  costs  of  transport  and  costs  of  maintenance  not 
already  provided  for  in  the  budgets  of  the  respective  Governments 
should  ‘be  charged  to  the  fund  for  expenditure  in  connexion  with 
the  plebiscite  'd  Any  claims  for  pensions  or  compensation  were  to  be 
met  by  the  Government  or  Governments  which  acquired  sovereignty 
over  the  Territory.  It  was  subsequently  decided  that  the  force  should 
have  a  British  commanding  officer,  Major-General  J.  E.  S.  Brmd 
and  that  it  should  consist  of  the  following  contingents :  Great  Britain 
1,500;  Italy,  1,300;  Netherlands,  250;  and  Sweden,  250.  The  troops 
reached  the  Saar  by  the  22nd  December  and  were  quartered  in  various 
places  throughout  the  Territory  and  allowed  to  move  freely  among 
the  population. 

During  the  same  session  at  which  it  decided  to  send  an  international 
force  to  the  Saar,  the  League  Council  also  had  to  consider  a  report^ 
from  its  Committee  of  Three  on  the  questions  raised  by  Monsieur 
Barthou’s  aide-memoire  of  the  31st  August.  After  a  meeting  on  the 
27th  and  28th  September  the  Committee  had  begun  work  on  the 
5th  November  at  Rome,  and  direct  negotiations  had  taken  place 
under  its  auspices  between  French  and  German  experts,  with  the 
assistance  of  a  sub-committee  of  the  League  Financial  Committee. 
It  was  not  until  the  3rd  December  that  a  Franco-German  economic 
and  financial  agreement^  had  been  concluded,  while  on  the  2nd,  3rd 
and  4th  December  both  Governments  made  declarations^  guarantee¬ 
ing  additional  protection  to  the  inhabitants. 

The  most  important  clause  of  the  economic  agreement  was  Article 
3,  by  which  the  French  Government  ceded  ‘its  rights  of  ownership 
over  the  mines,  railways,  customs  stations  and  other  immovable 
property  .  .  .  against  payment  of  a  lump  sum  of  900,000,000  francs'. 
This  payment  was  to  be  made  ‘by  handing  over  95  per  cent,  of  the 
.  .  .  Bank  of  France  notes  and  other  foreign  means  of  payment  circu¬ 
lating  in  the  Saar’,  and  ‘  by  free  deliveries  of  coal  effected  in  accordance 
with  an  agreement  to  be  concluded  between  the  two  Governments, 
the  deliveries  of  coal  being  spread  in  such  a  way  as  to  ensure  full 
payment  of  the  lump  sum  in  five  years’.  The  German  Government 
agreed  to  pay  in  marks  the  sums  due  from  the  French  Government  or 
the  French  lessees  for  taxes,  compensation  or  other  liabilities  incurred 

^  See  pp.  603,  604,  above. 

^  Text  in  League  of  Nations  Official  Journal,  December  1934,  pp.  1694-1700. 
TMs  report  and  the  Franco- German  agreements  appended  to  it  are  printed 
in  full  in  Documents  on  International  Affairs,  1934,  pp.  36-55. 

®  Text  in  League  of  Nations  Official  Journal,  December  1934,  pp.  1703-5. 

^  Text  in  ap.  cit.,  pp.  1701-3. 
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in  the  Territory,  the  equivalent  in  francs  of  such  pajunents  being 
deducted  from  th^  sum  due  from  Germany.  In  addition,  Hhe  dues 
derived  from  the  Warndt  leases’  were  to  be  'paid  to  the  French 
Treasury  to  the  amount  of  an  average  of  2,200,000  tons  per  annum 
for  five  years’.  This  period  might  be  extended  if  the  lump  sum 
payment  had  not  been  completed,  unless  it  were  determined  by 
arbitration  that  the  responsibility  for  non-payment  did  not  rest  with 
Germany.  A  special  agreement  would  be  concluded  later  on  regard¬ 
ing  the  lease  contracts  and  the  conditions  for  handing  over  the  mines, 
railways  and  customs  stations,  and  the  French  Government  accepted 
responsibility  for  surface  damages  noticed  before  the  German  Govern¬ 
ment  took  possession. 

Provision  was  also  made  for  the  replacement  of  French  notes  and 
of  foreign  means  of  payment  by  German  currency.  Five  per  cent,  of 
the  sum  thus  recovered  was  to  'be  assigned  to  the  service  of  debts 
contracted  .  .  .  with  the  approval  of  the  Governing  Commission’. 
Commercial  debts  incurred  before  the  change  of  regime  for  French 
goods  dehvered  to  the  Saar  were  to  be  settled  in  francs  at  Paris  and 
Saar  commercial  claims  on  Germany  in  marks  at  Berlin.  Claims  of 
the  State  Mines  payable  in  the  Saar  and  faUing  due  after  the  change 
of  regime  were  also  to  be  settled  in  francs. 

Both  Governments  expressed  the  hope  that  the  League  Council 
would  make  the  intermediate  period  between  its  decision  and  the 
change  of  regime  as  short  as  possible  and  that  during  that  period 
the  German  Government  would  'afford  effective  assistance  to  the 
services  of  the  Governing  Commission  within  the  framework  of  the 
provisions  to  be  decided  on  by  the  Councir. 

By  an  exchange  of  letters  of  the  2nd,  3rd  and  4th  December, 
similar  to  that  of  the  1st  and  2nd  June,^  declarations  were  made 
extending  the  existing  guarantees  against  reprisals  to  non-voters 
who  had  been  domiciled  in  the  territory  for  at  least  three  years  on 
the  13th  January,  1935.  This,  of  course,  excluded  all  those  who  had 
only  left  Germany  after  the  Nazis  came  into  power,  but  they  were 
to  some  extent  safeguarded  by  another  set  of  declarations  of  the 
same  dates.  These  provided  that  any  persons  domiciled  in  the  Saar 
at  the  date  of  the  plebiscite  'would  be  given  every  facility  to  retain 
or  seU  their  immovable  property  and  to  remove  their  movable 
property  free  of  any  charges’,  provided  that  they  had  given  notice 
'within  six  months  of  the  establishment  of  the  definitive  regime  of 
their  intention  to  leave  the  Territory’  and  that  they  'left  it  within 
one  year  from  that  date’.  Such  persons  might  be  required  to  prove 

^  Seep.  603,  above. 
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their  right  of  ownership  over  any  objects  or  securities  that  they  wished 
to  take  with  them.  Eor  one  year  after  the  change  of  regime  the  in¬ 
habitants,  whatever  their  nationality,  were  not  to  ‘be  subjected  to 
any  discrimination  on  account  of  their  language,  race  or  rehgion’ 
and  in  this  respect  were  to  enjoy  the  same  treatment  and  safeguards 
as  were  provided  by  existing  legislation  in  the  Territory.  In  the 
report  which  it  submitted  on  the  6th  December  the  Committee  of 
Three  drew  the  attention  of  the  League  Council  to  these  declarations 
and  remarked  that  the  arbitration  clause  which  they  contained  did 
not  afiect  the  Council’s  right  to  see  that  they  w'ere  carried  out.  It 
would  not  be  in  accordance  with  the  Treaty  either  to  impose  on  the 
state  to  which  all  or  part  of  the  Territory  ‘was  assigned,  certain 
specific  permanent  obligations  hmitiug  the  exercise  of  its  sovereignty 
as  regards  the  treatment  of  its  inhabitants  ...  or  to  make  the  union 
of  the  territory  subject  to  the  acceptance  of  such  obhgations’. 
Nevertheless  the  League  of  Nations  could  not  escape  the  respon- 
sibihty  of  ensuring  that  such  changes  as  were  inevitable  were  not 
carried  out  too  abruptly. 

With  regard  to  the  status  of  the  Territory  if  the  mternational 
regime  were  maintained,  the  Committee  considered  that  before  the 
plebiscite  the  Council  could  only  give  a  definition  in  principle  inter¬ 
preting  the  legal  position  in  the  light  of  the  Treaty.  It  was  suggested 
that  in  this  case  the  sovereignty  over  all  or  part  of  the  Territory 
would  be  assigned  to  the  League,  whose  duty  it  would  be  to  Hake 
appropriate  steps  to  adapt  the  regime  definitively  adopted  to  the 
permanent  welfare  of  the  Territory  and  the  general  interest'.  Thus 
not  only  would  it  be  possible  and  even  desirable  to  modify  the  exist¬ 
ing  regime,  but  the  League  would  have  power  in  future  '  to  dispose 
of  its  sovereignty  to  such  ex:tent  as  might  be  compatible  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Treaty  and  in  conformity  with  the  principles  on 
the  basis  of  which  the  sovereignty'  had  'been  conferred  upon  it'. 

With  regard  to  the  question  of  nationality,  if  the  status  guo  were 
maintained  all  Cerman  nationals  domiciled  in  the  Saar  or  possessing 
the  status  of  inhabitants  would  i^so  facto  acquire  Saar  nationality 
to  the  exclusion  of  German  nationality — ^retaining,  however,  the  right 
of  option.  Other  persons  domiciled  in  the  Saar  who  had  been  entitled 
to  vote  would  also  have  the  right  to  opt  for  Saar  nationality.  In 
the  event  of  union  with  France  the  same  procedure  would  be  adopted 
as  in  cases  of  annexation,  while  reunion  with  Germany  would  involve 
no  legal  change  of  nationahty. 

After  commenting  on  the  economic  agreement  the  report  quoted 
statements  made  by  the  French  and  German  Governments  on  the 
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2nd  December  with  regard  to  social  insurance.  The  Committee  also 
put  forw'ard  a  draft  resolution  recommending,  firstly,  that  if  the  Saar 
returned  to  Germany  transfers  representing  foreign  claims  and 
capital  investments  shouW  still  be  made  (on  the  understanding  that 
Germany’s  transfer  position  would  not  ‘be  aggravated,  and  that  the 
legal  effect  of  foreign  contracts  and  obhgations’  would  not  be  modified), 
and  secondly,  that  the  commercial  settlements  to  be  concluded  would 
mitigate  the  consequences  of  abrupt  changes  in  the  economic  rela¬ 
tions  of  the  Saar  with  other  countries.  It  was  also  suggested  that 
the  Council  should  at  once  fix  a  minimum  time  limit  of  not  less  than 
one  month  for  the  transitional  period  before  the  change  of  regime 
took  place. 

Though  the  allusions  of  the  Committee  of  Three  to  the  questions 
of  a  democratic  constitution  and  a  second  plebiscite  were  extremely 
vague  and  indirect,  they  did  not  leave  the  impression  that  such 
concessions  were  impossible.  When  the  Committee’s  report  was  being 
discussed  by  the  Council  on  the  6th  December,  Monsieur  Laval 
pointedly  referred  to  the  ‘identity  of  views’  between  the  Com¬ 
mittee’s  suggestions  and  his  own  statement  on  the  30th  November 
to  the  effect  that  if  the  Saar  population  were  one  day  to  express  the 
desire  to  be  reintegrated  in  the  German  commmiity,  it  would  be  for 
the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations  to  take  a  decision’ ;  and  that 
‘when  the  time  came  Prance  would  raise  no  objections ’.^  Perhaps 
the  most  reasonable  interpretation  of  the  Council’s  position  was  that 
put  forward  by  Monsieur  Litvinov  on  the  same  occasion,  namely 
that  it  would  not  only  have  power  to  delegate  any  sovereign  rights 
it  might  acquire,  ‘  (provided  that  the  nations  chiefly  concerned  made 
no  difficulties)’,  but  would  have  no  interest  in  retaining  such  rights 
except  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  international  peace,  and  that  it 
could  not  possibly  deny  the  Saarlanders  the  right  of  self-determina¬ 
tion.^  National  Sociahst  propaganda,  however,  claimed  that  the 
Committee’s  report  had  ruled  out  all  possibflity  of  modifying  the 
existing  regime,  and  that  a  vote  against  Hitler  would  be  an  irrevoc¬ 
able  vote  against  Germany.  If  there  was  a  majority  for  the  status  quo 
the  Saarlanders  would  not  only  lose  their  German  nationality  but 
would  still  be  treated  as  a  subject  race.  Moreover,  an  independent 
Saar  could  never  be  a  ‘gohig  concern’  and  must  eventually  be 
absorbed  by  Prance. 

The  failure  to  give  a  more  precise  definition  of  the  status  quo  did,  in- 
deed,  give  the  Nazis  an  excellent  opportunity  of  combating  the  mis- 

^  League  of  Nations  Official  Journal^  p.  1709. 

^  Of,  cit,f  p.  1710. 
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givings  of  some  of  their  own  supporters  at  recent  developments  both 
inside  and  outside  the  Reich,  particularly  as  to  the  economic  situa¬ 
tion  and  as  to  such  upheavals  as  the  July  revolt  in  Austria^  and  the 
‘clean-up’  of  the  30th  June  in  the  Reich. ^  Among  those  who  were 
put  to  death  on  this  latter  occasion  were  two  well-known  CathoHcs 
Dr.  EJausener  and  Herr  Probst.  A  Catholic  Youth  Associations  Rally 
held  at  Saarbrucken  on  the  29th  July,  after  a  demonstration  of 
loyalty  to  Germany,  paid  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Herr  Probst 
who  had  been  the  leader  of  the  German  Catholic  youth  movement. 
At  the  time  it  was  considered  even  more  significant  that  greetings 
were  sent  from  the  rally  to  the  Pope  and  to  President  von  Hindenburg, 
but  not  to  Herr  Hitler.  Saar  Catholics  had  also  reason  to  be  alarmed 
at  the  extreme  views  and  violent  methods  of  Herr  Biirckel,  the  new 
Plenipotentiary  for  the  Saar.  By  the  autumn,  however,  relations 
between  the  Reich  Catholics  and  their  Government  had  become 
slightly  easier,  and  on  the  16th  November  the  Bishops  of  Trier  and 
Speyer  forbade  their  clergy  and  any  other  German  priests  in  the 
Saar  to  attend  political  meetings,  write  for  the  Press,  or  recommend 
pohtical  works  from  the  pulpit.  They  also  insisted  on  the  ‘moral 
duty  of  love  for  the  German  nation  and  loyalty  to  the  Fatherland 
In  spite  of  this  admonition  the  group  of  Catholics  represented  by  the 
Neue  Soar-Post  went  on  working  for  the  status  quo ;  and  on  the  30tb 
November  a  new  party  was  founded,  called  the  German  People’s 
Union  for  Christian  Social  Community,  membership  of  which  was  open 
to  both  CathoHcs  and  Protestants. 

For  a  time  the  status  quo  parties  seemed  to  be  gaming  strength; 
and  such  meetings  as  the  Governing  Commission  made  it  possible 
for  them  to  hold  were  well  attended.  At  this  stage  many  members 
of  the  Deutsche  Front  itself  were  reported  to  expect  a  mere  70  per 
cent,  majority.  The  final  status  quo  demonstration  on  the  Sunday 
before  the  plebiscite  compared  well  with  that  held  by  the  Deutsche 
Front  on  the  same  day,  but  its  strongly  Marxist  character  alarmed 
many  wavering  CathoHc  voters,  who  already  felt  uneasy  at  the  co¬ 
operation  between  the  opposition  Catholics  and  the  Sociahsts  and 
Communists  which  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  the 
campaign. 

During  the  last  week,  however,  the  opposition  parties  were  visibly 
losing  ground,  and  though  the  13th  January,  the  actual  day  of  voting, 
passed  off  without  any  open  violence,  if  not  without  moral  intimidation, 

^  Bee  section  c  (i)  of  this  part  of  the  present  volume. 

^  See  pp.  324-5,  above. 

2  The  Times,  17th  November,  1934. 
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the  result  of  the  plebiscite,^  declared  on 
follows ; 

the  IStii 

January,  was  as 

For  reunion  with  Germany 

477,119 

90*35  per  cent. 

For  the  status  quo  .... 

46,613 

8*83  „ 

For  union  with  France  .... 

2,124 

0*4  „ 

Invahd  and  blank  papers 

2,197 

0-42  „  „ 

Of  the  539,541  electors,  528,105,2  or  97-9  per  cent.,  east  their  votes. 

This  overwhelming  majority  far  exceeded  all  forecasts  which  had 
been  made  by  neutral  observers  abroad,  or  which  had  appeared  in 
the  foreign  Press.  Less  surprise  was,  however,  felt  by  those  neutral 
observers  who  had  themselves  lived  in  the  Saar  and  had  been  in  close 
touch  with  the  inhabitants.  The  Deutsche  Front  had,  of  course, 
enjoyed  particular  advantages  throughout  the  plebiscite  campaign. 
It  could  make  a  stirring  appeal  to  the  Saar  Gormans’  patriotic 
instincts  with  none  of  the  mental  reservations  implied  in  the  Frei- 
heitsfront’s  slogan  of  ‘All  for  Germany— all  against  Hitler’.  The 
Deutsche  Front  watchword,  ‘Our  Germany’,  could  win  the  support 
of  convinced  Nazis,  of  patriotic  citizens  not  interested  in  polities, 
and  also  of  those  who  felt  that  the  Nazi  regime  was  ordy  a  passing 
and  unpleasant  phase  which  could  not  absolve  them  from  their  duty 
to  return  to  their  own  country.  Many  Catholics,  in  particular,  must 
have  felt  unable  to  vote  for  the  status  quo  in  the  absence  of  a  call 
to  revolt  by  the  Vatican  or  by  their  bishops  in  the  Reich.  It  was 
also  understandable  that  the  Saar  Germans  should  have  thought 
less  of  the  economic  disadvantages  of  reunion  with  Germany  tba.n 
of  the  special  plans  which  were  being  made  for  overcoming  those 
disadvantages.  If  the  Saar  had  decided  in  favour  of  the  status  quo, 
Germany  would  probably  have  withdrawn  all  her  economic  conces¬ 
sions  and  would  have  continued  to  make  use  of  political  pressure. 
Even  if  they  were  granted  a  democratic  constitution,  the  Communists, 
Socialists  and  status  quo  Catholics  would  have  found  some  difficulty 
in  working  together,  let  alone  in  governing  the  country  and  at  the 
same  time  keeping  in  check  an  anti-democratic  Nazi  minority. 
Besides,  no  definite  pledge  had  been  given  as  to  the  possibility  of  a 
second  plebiscite,  and  a  proclamation  on  this  subject  by  the  Plebi¬ 
scite  Commission  had  only  repeated  the  indefinite  cucumlocutions  of 
the  Committee  of  Three.  It  was  easy  for  the  Nazis  and  the  Deutsche 
Front  to  point  out  that  the  declarations  of  Messieurs  Laval  and 

^  Further  details  are  given  in  League  of  Nations  OMeidt  Journal,  February 
1935,  pp.  243-7. 

2  This  figure  represents  the  total  number  of  envelopes  (including  the  empty- 
envelopes)  fonnd  in  the  various  ballot  boxes,  and  it  is  slightly  larger  than  the 
total  of  the  classified  votes  set  out  above. 
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Litvinov  in  no  way  committed  the  League  Council  to  define  the 
status  q;uo  in  this  sense.  Moreover,  the  conclusion  of  the  Franco- 
German  agreement  of  the  3rd  December  gave  the  Saarlanders  the 
impression  that  the  French  Government  had  themselves  ceased  to 
expect  a  decision  in  favour  of  the  status  quo.  The  victory  of  the 
Deutsche  Front  was,  however,  due  as  much  to  the  efficacy  of  its 
methods  as  to  the  attractions  of  its  programme.  It  had  far  more 
money  and  influence  than  the  status  quo  parties,  and  it  also  made 
full  use  of  the  gift  for  organization  and  the  tendency  to  nervousness 
which  appeared  to  be  characteristic  of  the  German  race  at  this 
moment  in  its  history.  The  official  ban  on  flags  was  evaded  by  a 
display  of  fir  branches  and  of  portraits  of  Hitler,  and  wavering  voters 
were  continually  assailed  by  Press  and  wireless  propaganda.  They 
might  well  feel  that  the  eyes  of  all  the  w^orld  were  upon  them  during 
the  week  before  the  plebiscite,  as  the  special  trains  came  in  with 
voters  from  abroad,  some  from  the  Reich,  some  from  as  far  afield 
as  America.  The  Deutsche  Front,  of  course,  took  charge  of  all  these 
visitors,  but  the  real  opportunity  for  it  to  display  its  power  came 
on  the  actual  day  of  polling,  when  it  did  its  best  to  give  the 
impression  that  it  had  taken  over  the  administration  of  the 
Territory. 

A  voter  who  was  called  for  by  a  Deutsche  Front  car,  and  greeted 
with  the  Hitler  salute  by  the  member  of  the  Ordnungsdienst  on  duty 
outside  the  polling-station,  had  some  excuse  for  believing  that  the 
most  secret  of  ballots  would  not  protect  him  against  this  all-powerful 
organization.  The  international  force  certainly  did  valuable  work 
in  preventing  any  risk  of  serious  disturbances,^  but  it  could  not  be 
of  much  use  in  reassuring  individual  voters,  since  it  was  obvious 
that  their  opponents  had  only  to  wait  until  the  force  was  withdrawn. 
It  was  perhaps  unfortunate  that  the  troops,  especially  the  British, 
found  it  easier  to  fraternize  with  the  Nazis  than  with  the  supporters 
of  the  status  quo,  so  that  while  the  Deutsche  Front  praised  their 
‘ complete  neutrahty  ’ and  ^perfect  courtesy’,^  the  anti-Nazis  seriously 
doubted  their  impartiality. 

The  result  of  the  plebiscite,  which  was  naturally  received  with 
great  and  elaborately  organized  rejoicings  in  Germany,  was,  on  the 
whole,  welcomed  by  public  opuiion  in  other  countries,  since  it  was  a 
simpler  and  more  final  solution  of  the  Saar  problem  than  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  status  quo  would  have  been.  Considerable  relief  was 
also  felt  that  the  majority  was  evenly  distributed  over  the  Territory, 
so  that  there  had  been  no  isolated  districts  with  a  majority  or  a  large 
See  pp.  625-6,  below.  ^  The  Manchester  Guaxdian,  16th  January,  1935. 
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minority  of  status  quo  votes.  Many  foreign  observers,  however, 
s^nnpathized  with  the  status  quo  parties,  who  had.  made  a  courageous 
fight  against  great  odds,  or  regretted  the  setback  which  their  defeat 
would  mean  for  the  whole  anti-ISTazi  movement.  It  w^as  also  feared 
that  so  great  a  personal  triumph  would  encourage  Herr  Hitler  to  be 
more  intransigent  in  his  foreign  policy.  However,  in  the  speech 
which  he  made  in  reply  to  the  announcement  of  the  result,  Herr 
Hitler  laid  stress  on  Germany’s  willingness  to  make  sacrifices  for  the 
pacification  of  Europe  and  again  declared  that  no  more  territorial 
claims  would  be  brought  forward  against  France.^  These  statements 
were  echoed  by  other  Nazi  spokesmen^  and  by  the  Press. 

The  decisiveness  of  the  result  undoubtedly  made  the  task  of  the 
League  of  Nations  much  easier  than  it  would  have  been  if  the  voting 
had  been  very  close,  or  if  it  had  been  necessary  to  partition  the 
Territory.  The  Council  had  already  been  in  session  since  the  11th 
January,  in  case  there  should  be  any  need  for  immediate  action 
while  the  plebiscite  was  being  carried  out,  and  on  its  instructions  the 
Committee  of  Three  drew  up  a  report  recommending  in  principle  the 
return  of  the  Saar  to  Germany.  The  adoption  of  this  report  was, 
however,  delayed  by  unforeseen  difficulties.  The  German  Govern¬ 
ment  insisted  that  the  Saar  should  be  handed  over  within  a  month 
if  possible,  while  the  French  Government  continued  to  demand 
additional  guarantees,  and  were  particularly  anxious  that  the 
demilitarization  clauses  of  the  Versailles  Treaty  should  be  extended 
to  the  Saar.  The  German  Government  were  said  to  agree  to  the  in¬ 
clusion  of  the  Saar  in  the  demilitarized  zone,  but  to  oppose  French 
demands  that  the  strategic  value  of  certain  railways  and  fortifica¬ 
tions  should  be  reduced  and  that  Reichswehr  and  storm  troops  should 
not  be  allow’-ed  in  the  Territory.  Finally,  Monsieur  Laval  seems  to 
have  decided  to  overlook  the  objections  of  his  own  General  Staff  and 
to  accept  such  assurances  as  the  German  Government  were  willing 
to  give  him.  The  attitudes  of  both  Governments  were  subsequently 
defined  by  means  of  an  exchange  of  letters  of  the  28th  February.^ 

On  the  17th  January  the  League  Council  was  able  to  adopt  a 
resolution^  fixing  the  1st  March  as  the  date  of  the  return  of  the  Saar 

^  The  Times,  16th  January,  1935.  Text  of  speech  in  YdlMscher  Beohaehter 
of  same  date. 

^  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  plea  for  Franco-German  reconciliation  was 
one  put  forward  by  Dr.  Goehbels  in  a  speech  of  the  6th  January,  when  he 
recalled  how,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  Frenchmen  and  Germans  had  fought  side 
hy  side  as  crusaders,  defending  then*  faith  against  a  foreign  invasion  (text  in 
frankfurter  Zeihmg,  8th  January,  1935). 

®  Text  in  League  of  Nations  Official  Journal,  April  1935,  pp.  527“9. 

^  League  of  Nations  OfficialJournal,  February  1935,  j).  137. 
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to  Germany  and  instructing  the  Committee  of  Three  to  make  arrange¬ 
ments,  in  consultation  with  the  French  and  German  Governments 
and  the  Saar  Governing  Commission,  for  the  change  of  regime  and 
for  the  carrwg  out  of  the  special  undertakings  already  negotiated. 
Monsieur  Laval,  though  accepting  the  resolution,  drew  the  attention  of 
the  Council  to  the  important  matters  which  remained  to  be  settled  and 
insisted  that  the  security  of  those  who  had  voted  for  the  status  quo 
must  be  effectively  guaranteed  by  the  undertakings  entered  into  by  the 
German  Government.  Prom  a  feeling  of  humanity  France  was  prepared 
to  receive  refugees,  but  this  problem  was  an  international  one,  whose 
'  solution  wnuld  devolve  upon  the  League  of  Nations  In  answer  to 
Herr  Hitler’s  plea  for  reconcihation  Monsieur  Laval  said  that  France 
‘  did  not  wish  to  cast  the  slightest  reflection  on  the  legitimate  concern 
that  a  great  people  was  bound  to  feel  for  its  national  dignity,  but 
history  showed  her  that  she  must  live  in  security.  Other  nations 
had  the  same  rights  .  .  .  and  no  Government  must  hesitate  to  take 
its  share  in  the  conclusion  of  pacts  the  precise  object  of  which  was 
to  ensure  the  essential  reciprocal  guarantees  to  each  of  the  signatory 
countries.’  He  went  on  to  refer  to  the  negotiations  in  progress  with 
regard  to  an  Eastern  Pact  and  to  the  possibility  of  extending  the 
benefits  of  the  recently  concluded  Franco-Itahan  agreements  to  all 
countries,  and  concluded  his  speech  with  an  appeal  for  the  help  of 
all  countries  in  organizing  peace,  for  which  France  would  continue 
to  work  within  the  framework  of  the  League  of  Nations.^ 

The  refugees  of  whom  Monsieur  Laval  had  spoken  were  already 
crossing  the  frontier,  and  on  the  23rd  January  it  was  officially 
announced  in  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  that  1,973  inhabitants 
of  the  Saar,  442  other  foreigners  and  85  destitute  French  nationals 
had  already  taken  refuge  in  France,  and  next  day  it  was  reported  that 
8,019  permits  had  been  issued  to  those  who  intended  to  emigrate. 
There  was  some  terrorism  and  panic  just  after  the  plebiscite,  but, 
after  the  first  excitement  had  died  down,  the  admonitions  dehvered 
by  Herr  Biirckel  and  the  Fuhrer  himself  with  regard  to  reprisals  and 
anonymous  or  false  denunciations  are  said  to  have  had  some  effect. 
It  seemed  probable  that  when  the  change  of  regime  was  completed 
anti-Nazis  would  be  treated  no  worse,  if  no  better,  than  in  the  rest 
of  Germany,  and  that  meanwhile  they  would  have  some  of  the 
advantages  which  the  year  of  transition  was  intended  to  secure  for 

^  Op.  cit,  pp.  134-5.  For  a  memorandum  of  the  18th  January  on  the  subject 
of  refugees,  addressed  by  the  French  Government  to  the  League  Secretary- 
General,  see  op,  cit.y  pp.  276-7. 

^  Text  in  op.  cit,  p.  137. 
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them.  In  consequence  many  anti-Nazis  who  had  decided  to  leave 

the  Saar  might  very  likely  wait  a  little  in  order  to  settle  their  affairs. 
Those  who  had  already  fled  to  Prance,  many  of  whom  were  penniless, 
were  being  looked  after  by  the  French  Government,  which  trans¬ 
ferred  them  to  Brittany  and  South-West  France,  granted  them 
unemployment  benefit  and  hoped  eventuall^^  to  find  them  employ¬ 
ment  on  public  works.  In  answer  to  the  suggestion  made  by  Monsieur 
Laval  in  January,  the  League  Council  had  instructed  its  rapporteur 
on  refugee  questions  to  prepare  a  report  on  the  subject.  This  report,^ 
which  was  presented  on  the  1st  April,  1935,  proposed  that  the  refugees 
who  were  Saar  inhabitants,  of  whom  there  were  at  that  time  about 
3,300,  should  be  dealt  with  by  the  FTansen  Office,  while  the  800 
refugees  who  had  originally  escaped  from  Germany  should  be  dealt 
with  by  the  High  Commissioner  for  German  refugees.  At  its  May 
session  the  Council  agreed  to  increase  the  League’s  annual  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  Nansen  Office  by  20,000  Swiss  francs,  but  it  rejected  a 
suggestion  put  forward  by  the  Nansen  Office  that  the  League  should 
advance  200,000  Swiss  francs  towards  the  settlement  of  the  refugees. 
Their  future  was  therefore  stiU  undecided  at  the  time  of  writing  in  the 
summer  of  1935. 

The  Franco-German  economic  and  financial  negotiations  proposed 
by  the  League  Council  began  on  the  25th  January  at  Basel,  which  was 
chosen  as  the  place  of  meeting  because  certain  of  the  agreements  to 
be  concluded  were  to  provide  for  the  co-operation  of  the  Bank  for 
International  Settlements.  These  negotiations  were  afterwards  con¬ 
tinued  at  Rome  and  Naples,  under  the  auspices,  as  before,  of  the 
Committee  of  Three  and  of  the  Financial  Sub-Committee  of  the 
League.  On  the  19th  February  the  Committee  was  able  to  adopt  a 
report^  recording  its  proceedings  and  giving  detailed  resolutions  on 
the  questions  of  foreign  debts  and  the  future  of  the  Supreme  Plebi¬ 
scite  Tribunal.  Annexed  to  the  report  was  a  monetary  ordinance 
followed  by  twelve  declarations  and  agreements  with  regard  to  such 
matters  as  foreign  exchange  restrictions,  social  insurance,  the  position 
of  officials  and  the  transfer  of  the  administration  of  the  Territory. 
Ratifications  of  these  agreements  were  exchanged  on  the  16th  May. 
In  accordance  with  one  of  these  agreements  the  Saar  was  placed 
under  the  Grerman  customs  regime  as  from  midnight  on  the  17th- 
18th  February.  The  Mines  Commission  of  the  French  Chamber  had 
already,  on  the  15th  January,  invited  the  Government  to  limit 
imports  of  Saar  coal  on  the  basis  of  pre-War  imports  and  to  apply  the 

^  Text  in  League  of  Nations  Official  Journal,  June  1935,  pp.  714-15. 

^  Text  in  League  of  Nations  Official  Journal,  March  1935,  pp.  461-90. 
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quota  system  to  the  Saar  in  the  same  way  as  to  other  countries  It 
was  hoped  that  the  transfer  of  the  Saar  might  make  the  balance  of 
trade  and  payments  more  even  between  France  and  Germany,  hut 
the  commercial  negotiations  carried  on  in  Berlin  and  Paris  during 
January  and  February  proved  extremely  difficult.  Though  agree^ 
ments  were  concluded  on  the  14th  and  23rd  February  for  the  exchange 
of  Saar  industrial  goods  for  French  agricultural  produce,  no  solution 
was  found  for  the  problem,  of  commercial  payments,  and  the  adjourn¬ 
ment  of  the  negotiations  was  announced  on  the  24th  February 
Private  negotiations  between  representatives  of  iron  and  steel  &ms 
had  also  failed  to  reach  any  agreement  by  the  time  of  the  change  of 
regime.  _  After  the  18th  February  the  foreign  means  of  payment 
circulating  in  the  Saar  were  withdrawn  and  replaced  by  Reichsmark- 
but  not  more  than  300,000,000  francs  were  recovered  in  this  way! 
This  meant  that  by  far  the  larger  part  of  the  payment  for  the  mines 
would  have  to  be  made  by  means  of  deliveries  of  coal,  and  that 
the  5  per  cent,  of  the  foreign  means  of  payment  reserved  for  the 
service  of  foreign  loans  would  probably  be  used  up  in  little  more 
than  a  year. 


Meanwhile,  the  German  Government  for  their  part  had  been  making 
arrangements  for  the  economic  reunion  of  the  Saar  with  the  Reich. 
It  was  proposed  that  for  at  least  six  months  industrialists  and  traders 
from  the  rest  of  Germany  should  not  trade  freely  with  the  Saar,  for 
fear  of  unfair  competition  with  local  firms.  On  the  other  hand  the 
Saar  would  not  be  allowed  to  pass  on  the  large  stocks  of  recentlv 
imported  foodstuffs  and  luxury  goods  which  were  being  sold  more 
cheaply  than  in  the  Reich.  The  levels  of  prices  and  taxation  were  to 
be  adjusted  by  stages,  and  unemplo3nnent  was  to  be  combated  by 
public  works  and  organized  migration. 

The  international  force  was  withdrawn  between  the  17th  February 
and  the  26th,  and  on  the  28th  the  Governing  Commission  finally 
handed  over  its  powers  to  the  Committee  of  Three,  which,  in  its  turn, 
signed  a  j9roc&  verbal  on  the  1st  March  re-establishing  Germany  in  the 
government  of  the  Territory.  The  dramatic  effect  of  the  reunion 
celebrations  organized  throughout  Germany  was  heightened  by  the 
surprise  visit  paid  to  the  Saar  by  Herr  Hitler  himself  a  few  hours 
after  the  transfer  of  the  Territory. 

A  student  of  the  history  of  the  Saar  during  the  period  which  we 
have  just  been  reviewing  has  to  feel  his  way,  as  best  he  can,  through 
a  fog  of  special  pleading  and  propaganda ;  and  any  one  who  has 
made  the  attempt  may  well  be  diffident  of  his  abihty  to  serve  as  a 
guide.  Yet  the  would-be  historian  of  so  interesting  an  episode  of 
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international  history  as  the  administration  of  the  Saar  by  the  League 
of  Nations  can  perhaps  hardly  be  excused  from  making  an  attempt 
to  orient  his  reader  by  indicating  some  of  the  sahent  features  of  the 
landscape  as  they  appear  in  retrospect. 

In  the  first  place,  the  outcome  of  the  experiment  in  international 
administration  in  the  Saar  may  be  considered  to  have  been  a  remark¬ 
able  vindication  of  this  particular  chapter  of  the  Versailles  Treaty. 
The  solution  provided  in  the  Treaty  for  a  problem  which  was  cer¬ 
tainly  more  difficult  and  complex  than  the  propagandists  on  either 
side  admitted  it  to  be  was  perhaps  the  best  that  could  have  been 
devised  in  the  circumstances,  but  it  was  a  bold  solution  nevertheless ; 
and  this  boldness  was  justified  by  the  success  of  the  Saar  Statute  in 
standing  the  severe  and  perpetual  tests  to  which  it  was  subjected 
over  a  period  of  fifteen  years. 

In  the  second  place,  the  success  of  the  experinient  showed  that 
this  device  of  international  administration  was  a  ‘practical  proposi¬ 
tion’  ;  for,  during  those  fifteen  years,  the  territory  was  well  and  con¬ 
scientiously — albeit  undemocraticaUy — ^governed;  and  the  foreign 
administrators  who  were  responsible  for  this  achievement  might 
fairly  claim  that,  under  their  rule,  the  inhabitants  of  the  territory 
enjoyed  a  degree  of  hberty,  both  of  person  and  of  conscience,  which 
had  been  unknown  in  the  past.^  As  to  the  relations  between  the  five 
members  of  the  Governing  Commission  themselves,  they  would  appear 
to  have  worked,  during  the  latter  years  of  the  regime,  with  a  smooth¬ 
ness  and  a  harmony  that  could  not  have  been  surpassed  in  the  work¬ 
ing  of  a  national  cabinet.  This  harmony  between  five  men  who  had 
to  enter  upon  their  collaboration  without  any  common  ground  of  race, 
patriotism,  creed,  education,  profession  or  general  outlook  was  partly 
made  possible  by  the  fact  that  the  lines  on  which  they  w^ere  to  act 
were  laid  down  in  a  clear  and  precise  charter ;  and  this  secret  of  the 
Saar  Governing  Commission’s  success  was  a  point  in  favour  of  the 
American  and  Contmental  European  predilection  for  written  con¬ 
stitutions,  as  against  the  English  taste  for  the  ‘elasticity’  of  an  un¬ 
written  convention. 

In  the  third  place,  we  may  take  note  of  the  unqualified  success  that 
attended  the  employment  of  an  international  force  in  the  Saar  in  un¬ 
precedented  circumstances.  During  two  months — ^throughout  which 
all  those  in  authority  in  the  Saar  were  under  a  continual  nervous 

^  Tor  example,  the  Cathoho  majority  in  the  formerly  Prussian  part  of  the 
territory  were  now  accorded  the  right — ^which  had  been  denied  to  them  under 
the  Prussian  regime — of  making  the  Corpus  Christi  procession  at  a  later  hour 
of  the  day  than  6.0  a.m. ! 
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strain — ^there  was  never  a  toncli  of  friction,  between  the  inter¬ 
national  force  and  the  civil  power,  or  between  the  international  force 
and  the  population,  or  between  the  different  national  contingents  of 
which  the  force  was  composed.  The  role  for  which  the  international 
force  was  cast  was  not  that  of  a  police  force  but  rather  that  of  a 
reserve  which  was  to  exercise,  by  its  mere  presence,  a  proper  restraint 
upon  the  impulses  of  any  people  in  the  territory  who  might  be  tempted 
to  provoke  disorders  in  a  time  of  excitement  and  crisis ;  and  this  role 
was  played  by  the  international  force  to  perfection. 

These  three  points  in  which  the  much-abused  Versailles  Treaty 
regime  in  the  Saar  Territory  was  justified  by  success  were  of  more 
than  local  importance ;  for,  taken  together,  they  demonstrated  the 
practical  possibility,  in  the  twentieth-century  Western  world,  of  effec¬ 
tive  and  benevolent  government  on  lines  which  escaped  from  the 
cast-iron  framework  of  the  selffcontained  national  state,  which  m 
this  age  had  come  to  be  regarded  as  the  chef  d' oeuvre  of  the  Western 
pohtical  genius  at  the  very  moment  when  it  was  proving  totally 
inadequate  to  solve  the  formidable  pohtical  problems  with  which  the 
Western  society  was  now  confronted. 

In  regard  to  the  local  issue  which  was  settled  by  the  Saar  plebiscite, 
a  neutral  observer  could  only  hope  that  the  political  reunion  of  the 
Saar  with  Germany  in  a.d.  1935  would  really  prove  to  be — as  Hen- 
Hitler  himself  had  repeatedly  declared  it  to  be — the  last  act  in  the 
age-long  struggle  over  the  Franco-German  frontier. 

It  did,  indeed,  now  look  as  though,  on  this  frontier,  there  was  no 
longer  any  'debatable  territory’ — ^if  that  conventional  term  might 
properly  be  interpreted  as  meaning  territory  in  which  it  was  doubtful 
whether  it  was  France  or  Germany  that  commanded  the  loyalty 
and  affection  of  a  majority  of  the  inhabitants.  Between  the  Rhine, 
the  Vosges  and  the  Ardennes,  it  had  already  been  proved  conclu¬ 
sively — by  the  experience  of  the  years  1871-1918 — ^that  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  those  former  French  territories  which  had  been  governed, 
during  this  half-century,  as  a  German  Reichsland  were  overwhelm¬ 
ingly  French  at  heart,  whatever  might  be  their  ancient  history 
or  their  mother-tongue  or  their  regional  feeling.  And  now,  in  the 
Saar,  it  seemed  to  be  no  less  conclusively  proved — ^by  the  outcome 
of  the  plebiscite  of  the  13th  January,  1935,  following  upon  the 
experience  of  the  years  1914-34 — ^that  the  Saarlanders  were  as  over¬ 
whelmingly  German  at  heart  as  the  now  'disaxmexed’  Alsatians  and 
Lorrainers  were  French.  France  had  failed  as  conspicuously  to  con¬ 
vert  the  'Sarrois’  into  Frenchmen  as  Germany  had  failed  to  convert 
the  'Reichslanders’  into  Germans;  and  this  pair  of  failures,  taken 
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together,  made  it  henceforth  impossible  for  any  French  or  German 
statesman  who  had  eyes  to  see  to  mistake  the  true  position  of  the 
spiritual  boundary  between  the  French  and  the  German  body  politic. 
Since  experience  had  also  proved  that — ^in  Western  Europe,  at  any 
rate — ^the  only  natural,  and  therefore  the  only  durable,  political 
frontiers  were  those  which  were  made  to  coincide  with  such  spiritual 
boundaries  of  affection  and  loyalty,  it  might  be  hoped  that,  on  both 
sides,  the  statesmen  would  now  accept  wholeheartedly,  as  a  permanent 
settlement,  the  line  of  demarcation  between  France  and  Germany 
which  had  resulted  from  the  apphcation  of  the  Peace  Treaty  of  Ver¬ 
sailles  (of  which  the  Saar  Plebiscite  was,  of  course,  part,  no  less  than 
the  ‘disannexation’  of  the  French  territories  that  had  been  ceded  to 
Germany  in  1871). 

A  definitive  territorial  settlement  between  Germany  and  France 
would  assuredly  do  more  than  any  other  single  international  transac¬ 
tion  could  do  to  assure  the  maintenance  of  the  peace  of  Europe.  It 
could  not,  perhaps,  absolutely  ensure  that  France  and  Germany 
should  live,  henceforth,  in  perpetual  peace  with  one  another ;  for  the 
territorial  question  was  not,  unfortunately,  the  sole  question  which 
might  bring  the  two  countries  into  conflict.  Their  statesmen  would 
still  have  to  contend  with  formidable  problems  of  balance  of  power 
and  hegemony.  Even  so,  however,  it  was  manifest  that,  if  once  the 
territorial  conflict  between  the  two  principal  Powers  of  Continental 
Europe  were  removed  from  the  arena,  the  whole  international  situa¬ 
tion  in  Europe  was  likely  to  improve  almost  beyond  the  range  of 
imagination. 


PART  IV 

THE  FAE  EAST 
By  G.  E.  Hufelbard 
(i)  Introductory  Note 

The  calendar  year  1934  fell  entirely  within  the  two-years’  term  which 
had  to  elapse,  according  to  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
between  the  serving  of  notice  of  the  Japanese  Government’s  intention 
to  withdraw  from  membership  of  the  League — a  step  which  had  been 
taken  by  the  Japanese  Government  on  the  27th  March,  1933^ — and 
the  legal  consummation  of  the  withdrawal  on  the  27th  March,  1935. 
While  this  conventional  period  was  running  out,  the  Japanese  Army 
on  the  Continent  stood  at  ease.  Between  the  conquest  of  the  province 
of  Jehol,  and  its  forcible  annexation  to  Manchukuo,  in  February  and 
March  1933,^  and  the  new  forward  move  in  Hopei  and  Chahar  in 
June  1935,  there  were  no  startling  Japanese  military  operations,  or 
even  demonstrations,  at  China’s  expense ;  and  the  military  situation 
in  the  borderland  between  Manchukuo  and  Intramural  China  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  governed  by  the  Tangku  Armistice,  which  the  Japanese 
military  authorities  had  dictated  to  the  Chinese  on  the  31st  May, 
1933.^  In  fact,  Sino- Japanese  relations  during  1934  were  more  or 
less  stationary;  and  in  Kusso-Japanese  relations  during  the  same 
year  there  was  a  positive  detente — of  which  the  measure  is  given  by 
the  final  completion  of  the  arduous  and  long-drawn-out  negotiations 
for  the  sale  of  the  Soviet  Government’s  interest  in  the  Chinese 
Eastern  Railway  to  the  Government  of  Manchukuo.^  This  transac¬ 
tion  was  perhaps  the  most  important  single  international  event  of  the 
year  in  the  Far  East ;  and  it  was  an  achievement  which  was  of  good 
augury  for  the  maintenance  of  peace.  On  the  other  hand,  an  ominous 
shadow  of  untoward  coming  events  was  cast  by  the  series  of  semi¬ 
official  or  demi-semi-official  JTapanese  declarations  in  which  the  un¬ 
palatable  notion  of  a  'Japanese  Monroe  Doctrine’  for  the  Far  East 
was  delicately  introduced  to  Occidental  minds — ^American  as  well  as 
European.^ 

In  this,  as  in  previous,  year  some  account  of  the  internal  history 

^  See  the  Survey  for  1933,  pp.  515-16. 

^  Op.  cit,,  pp.  478-80.  ®  Op.  eit.,  pp.  481-2. 

^  Op.  cit.,  pp.  518-30,  and  the  present  part  of  the  present  volume,  section 
(v)  below. 

^  See  the  present  part  of  the  present  volume,  section  (v),  pp.  646,  649,  seqg_., 
below. 
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of  both  Japan  and  China  has  been  included  in  this  Survey^  in  the 
behef  that  this  is  essential  to  an  understanding  of  the  international 
affairs  in  which  each  of  these  two  countries  took  part.  In  Japan  the 
year  1934  was  marked  by  a  respite  from  Fascist  acts  of  terrorism ; 
in  China  by  an  unprecedentedly  successful  military  campaign  which 
was  carried  out  by  the  forces  of  the  Central  Government  against  the 
Communist  organizations  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Yangtse  Basin. 

Finally,  some  attention  has  to  be  given,  in  the  Far  Eastern  a.n-nals 
of  1934,  to  the  rival  radiation  of  Japanese  and  Russian  and  British 
influences  into  those  vast  inland  territories  outside  the  Great  Wall 
of  China— Manchuria,  the  Mongolias,  Sinkiang  and  TibeG-which  had 
been  inherited  de  jure  by  the  Chinese  Repubhc  from  the  Manchu 
Empire  but  which  were  all  apparently  now  passing  de  facto  out  of 
Chinese  control.^ 

(ii)  Internal  Developments  in  China 

In  1933  a  tendency  was  already  discernible  for  responsible  opinion 
in  China  to  resign  itself  to  the  idea  that  a  period  of  Japanese  ascen¬ 
dancy  was  inevitable,®  and  to  concentrate  upon  the  building  up  of  a 
‘strong  and  united  China’  which  might  prove  capable  at  a  later  date 
of  recovering  lost  territories  and  recapturing  political  freedom.  An 
acceptance  of  this  dual  policy  was  implicit  in  the  Chinese  Govern¬ 
ment’s  general  line  of  action  in  1934.  Further  friction  with  Japan  was 
studiously  avoided,  while  the  principal  effort  of  the  Government  was 
directed  against  the  immediate  obstacle  to  national  reconstruction, 
namely  the  bloc  of  Communist  domains  in  Central  China.  A  review 
of  Sino- Japanese  relations  throughout  the  course  of  the  year  is 
reserved  for  a  later  chapter  in  this  part ;  in  the  present  chapter  we 
have  to  consider  Chinese  internal  developments  bearing  on  China’s 
prospects  of  pohtical  and  economic  regeneration. 

It  was  a  singular  misfortune  for  China  that  at  a  time  when  her 
external  relations  called  for  a  special  endeavour  to  strengthen  her 
position  at  home,  she  should  have  fotmd  herself  sunk  in  an  economic 
depression  which  was  aggravated  by  causes  beyond  her  own  control. 
In  1934  rmusually  serious  droughts  affecting  twelve  of  her  provinces 
resulted  in  poor  harvests  over  a  great  part  of  the  country  and  increased 
the  prevailing  distress  among  the  peasantry.  Foreign  trade  continued 
to  contract — ^imports  falling  by  one-third  below  the  1933  level, ^  and 

^  In  the  present  part,  sections  (ii)  and  (iii). 

“  See  the  present  part,  section  (vi)  helow. 

“  See  the  Survey  for  1933,  p.  483. 

*  Between  a  third  and  a  half  of  the  decline  was  accounted  for  by  reduced 
imports  of  foodstuffs.  In  the  case  of  rice  this  was  attributed  mainly  to  the 
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exports  by  one-eighth,  with  a  50  per  cent,  reduction  in  two  of  the 
principal  staples,  raw  cotton  and  silk.  Industries  generally  were  at  a 
low  level,  and  in  particular  the  cotton  mills  in  the  treaty  ports  were 
reduced  to  dire  straits,  1934  being  described  as  the  hardest  year 
which  they  had  ever  had  to  experience.  Lastly,  financial  stability  was 
severely  shaken  by  the  export  of  a  quantity  of  silver  estimated  to 
amount  to  nearly  $400,000,000  (Chinese)  and  to  represent  as  much 
as  one-sixth  of  the  total  in  circulation.  This  loss  of  the  basis  of 
China’s  currency,  which  was  disastrous  both  on  account  of  its  defla¬ 
tionary  effect  and  of  the  uncertainty  and  destruction  of  confidence 
which  it  provoked,  was  due  in  the  first  instance  to  the  raising  of  silver 
values  by  American  Government  purchases^  which  caused  the  price 
of  silver  in  London  (the  principal  silver  market)  to  rise  to  as  much  as 
3|  pence  above  the  price  in  Shanghai,^  and  thus  created  an  irresistible 
inducement  for  the  drain  of  silver  out  of  China.  It  also  reflected  the 
heavy  adverse  balance  in  China’s  trading  transactions,^  which,  though 
less  by  $238,000,000  than  in  the  previous  year,  w^as  still  far  too  great 
to  be  rectified  by  the  normal  ingredients  of  Chinese  'invisible  exports’. 

One  aspect  of  the  silver  question  which  may  conveniently  be 
mentioned  at  this  point,  though  falling  properly  wdthin  the  category 
of  external  relations,  was  the  repercussion  of  the  United  States 
Government’s  silver  policy  upon  Smo-American  relations.  Inquiries 
as  to  Washington’s  future  intentions  in  regard  to  the  regulation  of 
silver  prices,  and  representations  concerning  the  menace  to  China’s 
interests,  were  made  by  Nanking  as  soon  as  the  seriousness  of  the 
position  created  by  the  American  Silver  Purchase  Act^  began  to 
declare  itself  in  the  month  of  August  1934.  Later,  on  the  23rd 
September,  assurances  were  specifically  asked  for  agahast  further 
action  calculated  to  increase  the  drain  of  silver  from  China.  The 
response  of  the  United  States  Government  to  this  appeal  emphasized 
the  obligation  under  which  the  Administration  lay  to  achieve  the 
objects  of  the  Act,  though  a  promise  was  added  that  the  Treasury 
would  do  what  was  possible  to  consider  Chinese  interests  in  conduct¬ 
ing  its  operations.  The  smallness  of  the  comfort  derived  in  Nanking 
from  this  answer  was  indicated  by  the  fact  that  four  days  later  the 

imposition  of  an  import  duty  designed  to  raise  internal  prices.  In  the  case  of 
wheat  imports,  wMch  decreased  by  60  per  cent.,  it  has  to  be  remembered  that 
1933  was  an  abnormal  year  owing  to  the  American  wheat  loan. 

^  See  Part  I  of  the  present  volume,  section  (ii)  (d),  pp.  17-20,  above. 

^  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  difference  had  been  no  more  than  O-IS  of 
a  penny.  See  the  Bank  of  China  Report  for  the  year  1934. 

®  The  figures  of  the  adverse  balance  were  as  follows:  1932,  $867,000,000; 
1933,  $733,000,000;  1934,  $495,000,000.  Exports  of  gold  from  China  had  been 
heavy  for  some  years  past.  *  See  pp.  17-19,  above. 
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Government  there  took  the  decisive  step  of  placing  a  virtual  embargo 
on  the  export  of  silver  from  China.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
lack  of  consideration  for  China’s  vital  interests  which  the  Chinese 
attributed  to  the  United  States  in  this  matter  did  much  to  weaken 
their  behef  in  the  disinterestedness  of  American  Sinophihsm  which 
had  become  an  estabhshed  dogma  in  the  relations  between  the  two 
countries. 

Notwithstanding  the  blows  of  Fortune  which  befell  China,  in  1934^ 
this  year  saw  her  make  tangible  progress  in  the  schemes  of  economic 
reconstruction  which  the  National  Economic  Council  had  taken  in 
hand.  The  execution  of  the  Council’s  road-building  programme 
advanced  so  far  that  the  addition  of  8,000  kilometres  within  the 
preceding  ten  months  could  be  reported  to  the  Central  Executive 
Council  at  its  plenary  session  in  November,  though  the  significance 
of  this  achievement  was  somewhat  lessened  by  the  fact  that  a  con¬ 
siderable  part  of  the  new  mileage  was  represented  by  military  roads 
required  for  the  operations  against  the  ‘Reds’,  and  as  such  was  of 
somewhat  transient  value.  In  the  matter  of  railway  construction  the 
trunk  line,  known  as  the  Lung-Hai,  which  was  designed  to  traverse 
the  country  from  east  to  west,  was  carried  to  Sianfu,  the  capital 
town  of  Shensi,  whence  a  road  was  begun  towards  Lanchow,  the 
capital  of  Kansu.  This  road  was  in  part  a  revival  of  the  ancient 
‘Sfik  Road’  of  Roman  times,  cormecting  China  with  the  West.  In 
the  case  of  another  prospective  main  artery,  the  Canton-Hankow 
Railway,  the  gap  in  the  centre,  which  had  existed  since  its  original 
construction  in  1912-13,  was  materially  diminished;  arrangements 
were  concluded  with  the  British  and  Chinese  Corporation  for  the 
long-delayed  completion  of  the  Shanghai-Hangchow-Ningpo  Rail¬ 
way  originally  contracted  for  in  1908,  and  work  was  begun  on  a  new 
line  which,  starting  from  a  point  on  the  Canton-Hankow  Railway, 
was  to  pass  through  the  important  coal-mining  centre  of  Pinghsiang 
and  thence  through  Nanchang,  General  Chiang’s  military  head¬ 
quarters,  to  Hangchow  and  the  sea.  Thus  a  considerable  advance  was 
made  in  the  course  of  the  year  towards  providing  in  Central  China 
what  had  been  markedly  lacking,  namely  a  system  of  railways  run¬ 
ning  east  and  west.  Finally  railway  extensions,  allegedly  financed 
by  Japanese  funds,  were  reported  to  have  been  begun  in  Marsba.] 
Yen  Hsi-shan’s  province  of  Shansi.  In  the  sphere  of  agricultural 
improvements,  which  Dr.  Rajchman,  the  League’s  Technical  Agent, 
singled  out  in  his  report^  as  the  field  for  particular  effort,  the  chief 
progress  made  was  in  the  organization  of  farmers’  co-operative 

See  p.  649,  below. 
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societies — the  number  of  societies  increasing  in  the  course  of  the  year 
from  five  thousand  to  fourteen  thousand — and  in  the  establishment 
of  technical  training  centres.  The  Cotton  Commission  of  the  National 
Economic  Council  established  a  number  of  research  stations  and 
grading  centres  and  assisted  in  the  formation  of  cotton  co-operative 
societies  which  received  loans  from  the  banks  approximating  to 
$1,500,000.  The  Council  also  continued  its  important  work  of  water 
conservancy  along  several  of  the  principal  rivers,  including  the 
Yangtse,  the  YeUow  River,  the  Han  and  the  Hwai. 

Chinese  public  finances  reflected  the  influence  of  the  economic 
depression  combined  with  the  continued  high  level  of  military 
expenditure,  which  rose  from  $321,000,000  (Chinese)  for  1932-3  to 
$373,000,000  for  1933-4.  The  Finance  Minister’s  review  of  the  two- 
year  period  up  to  June  1934  showed  a  deficit  in  the  national  budget 
of  $147,000,000  (Chinese)  for  1933-4  (which  exceeded  the  deficit 
for  the  previous  twelve  months  by  $61,000,000),  and  he  regretfully 
recorded  the  fact  that  the  Central  Government  had  been  forced  to 
revert  to  the  practice  of  covering  current  expenses  by  public  borrow¬ 
ing,  the  proceeds  of  loans  floated  during  the  two  years,  including  the 
American  Wheat  Loan,  being  $180,000,000  (Chinese). 

Inter-provincial  relations,  though  undergoing  no  radical  change 
during  the  course  of  the  year,  may  be  said,  in  the  language  of  the 
stock  exchange,  to  have  shown  a  'firm  undertone’.  Co-operation 
between  the  South  and  Nanking  in  conducting  the  anti-Communist 
campaign  was  of  a  fitful  nature  and  led,  on  several  occasions,  to 
unsatisfactory  results  which  called  forth  mutual  recrimination  be¬ 
tween  the  nominal  aUies.  On  the  other  hand,  the  suspicion  which  had 
attached  to  the  Southern  leaders  in  the  past,  of  attempting  to  exploit 
the  Communist  factor  in  order  to  strengthen  their  own  hand  vis-a-vis 
Nanking,  appeared  to  have  lost  much  of  its  plausibility.  On  political 
issues  generally  there  was  little  abatement  of  Cantonese  criticism  of 
Nanking ;  and  this,  taken  together  with  the  action  of  the  Cantonese 
leaders  in  the  matter  of  the  Party  National  Congress,  which  will  he 
described  later,  showed  that  Southern  separatism  remained  a  very 
serious  problem. 

Little  change  occurred  in  the  North,  where  General  Huang  Fu,^  the 
Chairman  of  the  Peiping  Political  Council,  continued  to  maintam  a 
tolerable  modus  vivendi  with  the  Japanese  authorities  while  remaining 
on  close  terms  with  the  Government  at  Nanking.  Of  this  Government 
he  became,  indeed,  a  member  through  his  appointment  as  Minister 
of  the  Interior,  a  post  which  he  held  concurrently  with  his  Northern 
^  See  tte  Survey  for  1933,  pp.  461  and  463. 
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proYincial  appointment.  His  long  absences  from  Peiping  and  liis  diffi¬ 
cult  relations  with  the  ex-Manchurian  and  ex-Kuominchiin  generals, 
who  between  them  controlled  a  large  portion  of  the  local  Chinese 
troops,  weakened  his  authority  in  his  own  province  and  led  to  a  re¬ 
vival  of  the  old  party  jealousies  and  personal  intrigues  which  had  been 
so  damaging  in  the  past  and  were  now  still  more  disastrous  when 
unity  was  so  much  needed  to  face  the  danger  of  foreign  intrusion. 
In  Western  China,  on  the  other  hand,  there  were  signs  in  1934  of  a 
change  in  the  relations  between  the  Central  Government  and  the 
regional  authorities.  The  province  of  Szechuan,  which  since  the  rise 
of  the  National  Government  had  remained  a  detached  unit  under  the 
unchallenged  control  of  its  local  military  commanders,  took  a  step 
towards  unification  at  the  end  of  the  year — a  step  which,  it  is  true, 
was  forced  upon  them  to  a  great  extent  by  their  need  for  assistance 
in  meeting  the  vital  threat  from  the  Communist  forces  of  the  pro¬ 
vince,^  who  were  now  reinforced  by  fugitive  troops  from  the  broken- 
up  'Red’  stronghold  in  Kiangsi.  General  Liu  Hsiang,  the  Provincial 
Chairman  and  the  chief  of  the  Szechuanese  Generals,  visited  Nanking 
towards  the  end  of  the  year  to  arrange  for  help  from  the  Central 
Government.  This  was  granted  in  the  form  of  a  monthly  subsidy  by 
the  Central  Government  of  $800,000,  which  was  to  last  during  the 
suppression  campaign ;  in  return  General  Liu  undertook  to  submit  all 
important  matters  to  the  Nanldng  Government’s  decision.^  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  General  Liu’s  own  authority  in  his  province  was  far  from 
being  firmly  established,  since  it  was  opposed  both  by  rival  Generals 
and  by  the  Communists.  General  Han  Eu-cliu,  who  in  Shantung 
pursued  the  same  concihatory  line  of  action  towards  the  Japanese  as 
his  colleague  in  Hopei,  was  another  important  leader  who,  after  a 
long  absence  from  the  capital,  paid  a  visit  in  1934  for  personal  con¬ 
sultation  with  the  members  of  the  Government.  The  attitude  of 
another  representative  of  the  old  Northern  'war-lords  ’  gave,  however, 
some  grounds  for  doubt  about  Ms  sohdarity  with  the  National 
Government.  This  was  Marshal  Yen  Hsi-shan  of  Shansi,  who  in  the 
eyes  of  his  Chinese  critics  showed  undue  subservience  to  Japanese 
influence  and  was  even  reputed  by  them  to  be  concerned  in  a 
monarcMcal  movement  engineered  from  Hsinking. 

The  Nanldng  Government  itself,  though  displaying  on  the  whole 
more  solidarity  than  had  characterized  the  central  administration  in 
earlier  years,  was  composed  of  several  clearly  distinguishable  elements. 

^  These  were  part  of  the  Communist  bandit  forces,  formerly  established  in 
the  Han  Kiver  area  near  Hankow,  which  Chiang  Kai-shek  had  dispersed  in 
1932.  ^  See  The  Times,  17th  December,  1934. 
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Firstly,  there  was  the  Generahssimo,  Chiang  Kai-shek,  whose  pre¬ 
dominant  influence  rested  on  the  Army  and  his  own  group  of  followers* 
secondly,  Mr.  Wang  Ching-wei,  who  derived  his  power  from  the 
Kuomintang  organization  and  his  own  group  of  partisans ;  thirdly 
Mr.  T.  V.  Soong,  who,  although  he  had  resigned  from  the  post  of 
Minister  of  Finance,^  continued  to  play  a  leading  role  in  Government 
affairs  and  was  generally  believed  to  retain  the  direction  of  China’s 
financial  policy.  Of  these  three  personalities  it  was  Mr.  W'ang  Ching- 
wei  who,  in  spite  of  his  close  connexion  with  the  Party  and  his  earlier 
association  with  the  intransigent  South,  showed  himself  to  be  most 
favourably  disposed  towards  a  rapprochement  with  Japan.  Mr.  Soong 
maintained  his  reputation  of  a  stern  opponent  of  this  pohcy,  an 
attitude  which  had  probably  been  the  chief  cause  of  his  departure 
from  office,  while  General  Chiang  was  considered  to  occupy  a  middle 
position  in  regard  to  Sino-Japanese  relations. 

To  General  Chiang  Kai-shek  personally  wms  due  much  of  the  credit 
for  whatever  strengthening  of  the  central  authority  occurred  in  1934, 
as  well  as  for  the  destruction  of  the  Communist  bloc  in  Central  China. 
His  reputation  as  a  man  of  exceptional  energy  was  enhanced  by  Ms 
record  of  activity  during  the  year.  From  his  head-quarters  at  Nan- 
chang,  on  the  edge  of  the  Communist  territory,  he  directed  in  person 
the  campaign  against  the  '  Reds  At  the  same  time  it  was  patent  that 
in  civil  affairs  he  was  maintainhig  his  ascendancy,  although  the 
burden  of  current  administration  was  supported  by  Mr.  Wang  Ching- 
wei  as  President  of  the  Executive  Yuan.  A  notable  example  of  the 
Commander-in-Chief ’s  unsparing  use  of  his  energies  was  his  departure 
by  aeroplane,  when  momentarily  released  from  the  cares  of  the  anti- 
Communist  campaign,  on  a  visit  to  ten  provinces  in  the  North  and 
West  of  China.  His  unobtrusive  and  well-received  tour  through  out¬ 
lying  parts  of  the  EepubHc,  and  his  personal  exhortations  to  the  local 
officials  and  population,  made  a  new  and  significant  development 
in  governmental  methods  in  China,  where  distance  had  hitherto 
formed  one  of  the  chief  obstacles  to  the  effectiveness  of  central 
control. 

On  the  cultural  side  the  stirring  of  China’s  national  consciousness 
received  an  impulse,  the  strength  of  which  won  widespread  foreign 
testimony,  from  a  movement  initiated  by  General  Chiang  Kai-shek 
under  the  name  of  the  'New  Life  Movement’.  Launched  at  a  large 
mass  meeting  at  Nanking  in  the  month  of  March  1934,  the  movement 
aimed  at  raising  the  standards  of  the  common  people  in  their  every¬ 
day  habits  and  conduct  and  was  in  some  ways  a  revival  of  Confucian 
^  See  the  Survey  for  1933,  p.  463. 
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ideals  of  life.^  It  was  started  with  the  object  of  helping  forward  the 
Government’s  plans  for  the  economic  and  agricultui-al  rehabilitation 
of  the  areas  recovered  from  the  Communists.  It  was  soon  found  to  be 
making  a  national  appeal,  and  its  founder  recognized,  and  set  out  to 
develop,  its  value  as  a  unifying  force  among  the  whole  population  of 
China.  In  this  respect  it  bore  a  certain  resemblance  to  the  contem¬ 
porary  parallel  movement  in  Germany  which  aimed  at  the  stan¬ 
dardization  and  state  regimentation  of  national  behaviour. 

The  anti-Communist  campaign  of  1934,  to  which  we  have  already 
had  occasion  to  refer,  was  the  last  of  a  series  of  attempts  by  the 
Central  Government’s  forces  to  dislodge  the  'Red’  Armies  from  the 
region  south  of  the  Yangtse  which  for  some  six  years  had  been  a 
Communist  preserve.  By  the  summer  an  increasingly  close  blockade 
had  produced  a  desperate  shortage  of  the  necessities  of  life  m  the 
area,  in  particular  of  salt.  This  pressure  provoked  a  sortie  by  the 
'Reds’  from  their  stronghold  in  Eliangsi  into  the  adjoining  province 
of  Fukien ;  and  in  August  Communist  troops  came  within  twenty-five 
miles  of  the  treaty  port  of  Foochow.  The  outbreak  was,  however, 
effectively  countered  by  the  Government  troops,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
month  the  long-planned  general  assault  was  launched  against  the 
Kiangsi  Communist  centre.  Success  attended  these  operations.  On 
the  10th  November,  1934,  Shuikin,  the  head-quarters  of  the  'Soviet 
Republic’,  was  captured;  and  a  fortnight  later  the  last  Communist 
base  in  Fukien,  the  town  of  Tsinghu,  fell  to  the  Government.  The 
Communist  armies,  though  now  broken  up,  were  far  from  being 
demohshed  and,  with  the  mobility  for  which  they  had  already  made 
themselves  famous,  they  scattered  into  groups  which  made  their 
appearance  at  widely  separated  points  in  the  adjoining  provinces, 
where  they  threatened  hitherto  unscathed  towns  and  districts. 
Barred  by  the  Canton  armies  from  entering  Kwangtmig  and  Kwangsi, 
a  considerable  section  marched  into  Kweichow,  and  later  almost 
succeeded  in  seizing  Kweiyang,  the  provincial  capital.  A  still  more 
important  body  went  west  into  Himan,  heading  for  Szechuan,  where 
a  powerful  Communist  centre  already  existed  in  the  north-eastern 
part  of  the  province.  The  position  at  the  end  of  the  year  showed 
aggregation  of  '  Reds  ’  in  four  principal  regions — on  the  Kweichow- 
Szechuan  border,  in  the  north-east  of  Szechuan,  in  the  south-east 
corner  of  Shensi  and  in  the  extreme  west  of  Hupei,  where  the  famous 
Communist  leader  Ho  Lung  was  in  command.  There  were  thus  two 
bodies  of  Communists  sundered  by  the  Yangtse  River,  and  the 

^  In  tMs  connexion  it  may  be  noted  that  the  annual  Confneian  celebrations 
were  revived  by  the  Central  Government  in  1934. 
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Government  were  left  with  the  task  of  preventing  them  from  joinhiff 
hands  and  then  bnilding  up  a  fresh  Communist  bloc  in  the  west  of 
China  within  easier  reach  of  Russian  influence  in  Central  Asia. 

The  recovery  of  Knangsi  put  an  end  to  a  Communist  regime  which 
according  to  an  estimate  given  by  Chiang  Kai-shek/  had  rendered 
six  million  people  homeless  and  had  taken  a  toll  of  a  million  victims 
slaughtered  in  cold  blood  in  the  course  of  its  six  years’  existence.  After 
the  conclusion  of  the  mditary  operations,  reconstruction  work  was 
taken  in  hand  and,  according  to  the  report  of  newspaper  correspon¬ 
dents  who  visited  the  liberated  area,  the  ‘Rehabilitation  Commis¬ 
sion’^  lost  no  time  in  organizing  centres  to  deal  with  the  pressing 
problems  of  reconstruction,  including  public  health  missions,  organs 
for  establishing  farmers’  co-operative  societies  and  local  defence 
corps.  Press  reports  from  recovered  areas  in  other  parts  of  China 
indicated,  however,  that  this  efficient  handling  of  the  problem  was 
not  universal  and  that  in  some  districts  the  old  abuses  were  creeping 
back  imchecked  by  official  action. 

The  ehmination  of  ‘Soviet  Eepubhcs’  established  in  the  heart  of 
China,  if  of  permanent  effect,  was  manifestly  a  substantial  step  for¬ 
ward  towards  that  consoHdation  and  concentration  of  national  effort 
which,  in  a  manifesto  issued  to  the  nation  at  the  close  of  the  fourth 
plenary  session  of  the  Kuomintang  Central  Executive  Council  on 
the  25th  January,  1934,  was  described  as  the  sole  path  to  national 
salvation. 

It  now  remains  to  record  the  progress  made  in  1934  in  the  task  of 
developing  a  permanent  political  constitution  for  adoption  at  the 
end  of  the  period  of  Party  tutelage,  which  had  been  fixed  for  1935, 
when  China  was  to  emerge  as  a  fully  democratic  state. 

In  the  preceding  volume  of  this  work  it  was  mentioned  that  a  Can¬ 
tonese  opposition  caused  the  adj  ournment  of  the  Kuommtang  National 
Congress  which  had  been  due  to  be  held  in  July  1933.3  The  new  date 
fixed  was  the  12th  November,  1934.  Early  in  September  a  circular 
telegram  was  issued  over  the  signatures  of  General  Chen  Chi-tang 
and  the  other  principal  Southern  leaders,  calling  on  the  members  of 
the  Party  to  unite  in  ‘demanding  a  radical  change  in  national 
poh’eies  at  the  National  Congress’.  The  Government  at  Nanking 

^  See  The  New  York  Times  of  the  23rd  Deoemher,  1934. 

^  See  the  Survey  for  1933,  p.  470. 

The  Party  National  Congress  had  the  important  function  of  electing  the 
vanous  committees  which,  in  combination,  constituted  the  Government  of 
Chma.  During  adiomnment,  its  powers  were  exercised  by  the  Central  Execu- 
mve  Committee,  which  met  periodically  in  plenary  session,  but  had  a  smaE 
Standing  Committee. 
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were  accused  by  the  signatories  of  having  violated  decisions  taken 
at  the  previous  meeting  of  the  Congress  in  November  1931i— that  is, 
shortly  after  the  beginning  of  the  war  in  Manchuria— which  had 
called  for  active  resistance  to  encroachments  on  Chinese  territory. 
It  was  incompatible  with  these  decisions,  the  document  stated,  that 
the  Government  should  have  agreed  to  the  Tangku  Armistice’  con¬ 
cluded  the  through-traffic  agreement  for  the  Peking-Mukden  Railway 
and  made  other  similar  concessions  to  Japanese  requirements.  The 
signatories  of  the  telegrams  also  denounced  the  spread  of  the  Fascist 
movement  in  Central  and  Northern  China— a  thinly  veiled  attack 
on  the  person  of  the  Commander -in-Chief — and  they  strongly  criti¬ 
cized  the  new  customs  tariff.^  This  manifestation  of  the  old  hostility 
of  the  Canton  leaders  towards  Chiang  Kai-shek  and  his  pohcy  may 
have  been  inspired  by  the  suspicion,  which  was  rife  at  the  time, 
that  Nanking  intended  to  use  the  authority  of  the  Congress  for  dis¬ 
solving  the  South-West  Political  Council;  in  any  case  it  became 
clear  that  Canton  was  violently  opposed  to  the  holding  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  and  might  proceed  to  extremes  if  the  Central  Government 
insisted  on  its  convention.  The  latter  body  discreetly  gave  way  and 
the  Congress  was  once  more  postponed  for  a  year. 

Meanwhile,  two  plenary  sessions  of  the  Central  Executive  Council 
were  held  during  the  course  of  the  year.  The  principal  act  of  the  first, 
which  took  place  in  J anuary,  was  the  re-election  for  two  years  of  Mr. 
Lin  Sen  as  President  of  the  National  Government.  In  August  1934 
there  was  published  a  revised  draft  of  the  Permanent  Constitution. 
The  existing  ‘five-power’  framework  of  the  Central  Government^ 
was  to  be  retained,  but  the  ultimate  authority  which  had  been 
exercised  by  the  Party  was  to  repose  in  two  popularly  elected  bodies, 
and  election  was  to  be  by  universal  adult  suffrage.  The  former  of 
these  bodies,  the  People’s  Congress,  was  to  meet  once  in  two  years 
and  was  to  elect  and  recall  the  President  of  the  Republic  and  all 
the  executive  heads  of  the  Government,  except  the  Chairman  of  the 
Executive  Yuan,  who  was  to  be  responsible  to  the  President.  The 
junior  representative  body,  which  was  to  be  called  the  People’s 
Committee,  was  to  have  powers  to  convene  extraordinary  sessions  of 
the  Congress,  to  supervise  referendums  (which  were  to  be  a  regular 
element  in  the  new  constitutional  system,  being  applied  even  to 

^  See  the  Survey  for  1931,  p.  414. 

_  “  A  new  import  tarffi  had  been  introdnced  on  the  3rd  July,  1934.  The  reduc¬ 
tion  of  rates  on  certain  cheap  cotton  goods  and  on  sea-products,  with  a  raising 
of  the  rates  for  woollen  goods,  metals  and  manufactured  and  raw  cotton,  was 
regarded  as  a  surrender  to  pressure  from  Japan. 

“  See  the  Survey  for  1928,  pp.  389-90. 
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the  budget)  and  to  impeach  the  higher  Government  officials.  The 
President  of  the  Republic  was  invested  with  wide  powers,  includiug 
that  of  declaring  war,  negotiating  foreign  treaties  and  appointing 
civil  and  military  officials ;  and  he  was  to  be  responsible  to  the  People’s 
Congress  alone.  No  striking  changes  were  provided  for  in  the  draft 
in  regard  to  local  government  in  the  provinces.  China  as  defined  in 
the  document  included  Manchuria  and  Jehol. 

At  the  second  of  their  two  plenary  sessions,  in  December  1934 
the  Central  Executive  Committee  remitted  this  draft  Constitution 
for  report  by  a  special  committee,  prior  to  the  holding  of  the  Kuomin- 
tang  National  Congress  which  had  been  postponed  till  November 
1936.  The  drastic  changes,  involving  the  surrender  of  sovereian 
power  by  the  Kuomintang  or  by  individuals  exercising  rule  in  its 
name,  which  the  acceptance  of  the  draft  Constitution  would  imply, 
appeared  to  have  been  brought  only  slightly  nearer  to  practicabilitv 
by  internal  political  developments  during  the  course  of  the  year,  ft 
may  reasonably  be  suggested  that  more  real  importance  attached 
to  a  programme  of  immediate  reforms  which  was  presented  by 
General  Chiang  and  Mr.  Wang  Ching-wei  at  the  December  plenary 
session.  The  most  vital  suggestions  put  forward  in  this  document 
were  for  an  extension  of  Central  Government  control  over  provincial 
administrations,  particularly  over  the  appomtment  of  provincial 
officials,  and  a  clearer  demarcation  between  central  and  regional 
control  of  military  forces.  An  important  proposal  in  this  connexion 
was  that  all  purchases  of  military  equipment  from  abroad  for  regional, 
as  well  as  national,  armies  should  be  made  by  the  Central  Govern¬ 
ment. 

(iii)  Internal  Developments  in  Japan 

The  chapter  in  the  history  of  Japan’s  international  relations  which 
opened  in  1931  with  her  mihtary  invasion  of  Manchuria,  which  con¬ 
tinued  through  the  three  succeeding  years,  and  which  was  marked 
in  1933  by  her  withdrawal  from  the  League  of  Nations  and  in  1934 
by  her  enunciation  of  a'  Japanese  ‘Monroe  Doctrine  for  Eastern 
Asia’,^  was  so  closely  linked  up  with  the  domestic  situation  in  Japan 
that  a  brief  chronicle  of  the  country’s  internal  developments  is,  as  on 
previous  occasions,  a  necessary  prelude  to  a  survey  of  its  foreign 
affairs  in  the  year  1934. 

As  can  be  seen  by  reference  to  previous  volmnes  of  this  Survey 
a  political  revolution  had  been  averted — though  this  only  by  a  narrow 
margin  in  the  course  of  the  rise  to  power  of  the  military-Eascist 
^  See  section  (iv)  of  this  Part. 
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elements  between  1930  and  1932 ;  and,  thanks  largely  to  the  elasticity 
of  the  traditional  Japanese  system,  which  left  ultimate  decisions  in 
times  of  national  emergency  in  the  hands  of  a  few  individual  high 
advisers  to  the  Throne,  Japan  had  been  able  to  preserve  at  any 
rate  the  outward  form  of  parliamentary  government.  Acute  tension 
between  the  ‘military’  and  ‘civilian’  groups  had  resolved  itself  into 
a  compromise,  and  the  outcome  was  a  bureaucratic  administration 
which,  according  to  the  view  held  of  the  degree  of  influence  enjoyed  by 
the  more  liberal  members  of  the  Cabinet,  might  be  described  either 
as  a  constitutional  fa9ade  for  the  mihtary-Fascist  faction,  bridging 
the  way  to  its  probable  future  dictatorship,  or  alternatively  as  a 
logical  adaptation  of  Japan’s  democratic  political  system  to  certain 
widespread  changes  in  the  social  and  political  ideals  of  the  country. 
In  any  case,  the  formation  of  the  Saito  Government,  after  the  assas¬ 
sination  of  the  Seiyukai  Prime  Minister  Mr.  Inukai  in  May  1932,  had 
definitely  arrested  the  development  of  the  two-party  system  towards 
which  Japan  had  been  previously  tending ;  and  the  eclipse  of  political 
parties  became  increasingly  apparent  in  the  year  now  under  review. 

The  Saito  Government  was  brought  to  an  end  in  July  1934  by  a 
cause  which  had  not  infrequently  overthrown  Japanese  Cabinets 
in  the  past,  namely  a  financial  scandal  implicating  a  member  of 
the  Government.  Mr.  Kuroda,  the  Vice-Minister  of  Finance,  was  in¬ 
dicted,  and  subsequently  imprisoned,  for  complicity  in  the  fraudulent 
sale  of  shares  of  certain  rayon  and  steel  works ;  and  on  the  3rd  July, 
1934,  following  the  usual  practice  in  such  circumstances,  the  Cabinet 
resigned.  On  the  advice  of  Prince  Saionji,  the  last  surviving  genro, 
the  Emperor  called  upon  Admiral  Okada  to  form  a  new  Government. 
Admiral  Okada  was  a  distinguished  senior  officer  who  had  served 
under  Viscount  Saito  as  Minister  of  Marine  till  the  previous  January, 
and,  while  known  as  a  man  of  moderate  views,  was  a  strong  supporter 
of  the  J apanese  demand  for  a  powerful  Navy.  His  appointment  im¬ 
plied  a  minimum  of  change  in  the  complexion  of  the  Government. 
Mr.  Takahashi,  the  veteran  Minister  of  Finance,  whose  position  had 
been  compromised  by  the  Kuroda  scandal,  was  succeeded  by  the 
Vice-Minister,!  Mr.  Fujii,  but  the  Foreign,  War  and  Navy  Depart¬ 
ments  remained  in  the  hands  of  their  previous  incumbents.  Any 
possibility  of  the  change  of  Government  resulting  in  a  revival  of  the 
influence  of  the  parties  was  destroyed  by  the  action  of  the  Seiyukai 
Party  itself,  which,  failing  to  obtain  its  demands  in  the  matter  of 
Cabinet  appointments,  refused  its  support  to  the  new  Prime  Minister 
and  expelled  the  three  members  of  its  own  organization  who  accepted 
!  Mr.  Takahashi  returned  to  his  post  in  Deoemher  1934. 
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office.  The  new  Cabinet  contained  non-party  men  in  the  five  prin¬ 
cipal  departments — ^War,  Navy,  Foreign  Affairs,  Internal  Affairs  and 
Finance — ^with  three  Seiynkai  and  two  Minseito  members  holding 
minor  posts. 

The  general  impression  produced  by  the  Okada  Government 
was  that  of  moderation  both  in  foreign  and  in  domestic  affairs.  Their 
domestic  policy  was  thus  described  by  the  Tokyo  correspondent  of 
The  Times  after  their  first  three  months  of  office : 

In  domestic  policy  the  Government’s  objects  are  equally  moderate. 
Politically  they  seek  to  do  no  more  than  hold  the  fort  for  that  measure 
of  democracy  which  functioned  in  Japan  before  the  Manchurian  crisis 
swept  it  into  temporary  retirement.  They  aspire  to  no  dictatorship  of 
their  own  members,  and  are  disposed  to  resist  such  aspirations  on  the 
part  of  others.  Economically,  they  seek  to  estabhsh  the  measure  of 
sound  finance  which  recent  emergencies  will  permit,  and  to  reheve  the 
pressure  on  the  rural  population  which  has  been  the  natural  concomitant 
of  industrial  expansion,  which  has,  perhaps,  been  too  rapid.  They  wish 
to  accomplish  this  without  radical  reorganization  of  the  national  economy 
and  without  making  a  predatory  attack  on  the  financial  and  indus¬ 
trial  classes  who  are,  after  all,  the  most  progressive  elements  of  the 
nation. 

Moderation  as  apphed  to  Government  action  in  Japan  could, 
however,  be  only  a  relative  term  so  long  as  the  more  extremist 
elements  in  the  country  possessed  that  power  of  asserting  their  will 
of  which  they  had  given  such  decisive  proof  in  the  previous  two  years. 
Japanese  organizations  of  a  Fascist  character  ranged  from  the  Koku- 
hounsha,  which  was  presided  over  by  Baron  Hiranuma,  the  Vice- 
President  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  which  contained  among  its  eighty 
thousand  members  many  representatives  of  the  land-owning,  capi- 
tahst  and  official  classes,  to  the  notorious  ‘Blood  Brotherhood’  which 
had  been  responsible  for  the  murders  of  Mr.  Inouye  and  Baron  Dan 
in  1932 ;  and  their  total  number  was  estimated  to  be  over  one  hundred, 
while  the  Society  of  Reservists,  which  was  strongly  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  ‘militarists’  of  the  type  of  General  Araki,  the  former 
Minister  of  War,  was  credited  with  an  active  membership  of  about 
half  a  million  persons.  Although  during  1934  there  were  no  assassina¬ 
tions  of  prominent  politicians  nor  overt  acts  of  terrorism  such  as  had 
marked  the  previous  two  years,  there  was  ample  evidence,  if  not  of 
the  Government’s  subservience  to  irresponsible  influences  from  with¬ 
out,  at  least  of  their  powerlessness  to  curb  illegitimate  political 
activities.  Throughout  the  year  the  country  was  ‘instructed’  iu 
matters  of  national  policy  by  a  series  of  manifestoes  issuing  from 
military  quarters ;  and  this  culminated  in  a  publication  put  forth  in 
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October  by  the  Ministry  of  War  asserting  the  need  for  an  increase 
in  national  defence  and  urging,  for  this  purpose,  the  suppression  of 
the  capitalist  system  and  the  return  to  a  ‘moral  economy’  In 
December  the  War  Minister  was  himself  violently  attacked  by  the 
mUitary  left  wing  in  a  propaganda  pamphlet  which  was  said  to  have 
the  support  of  over  100,000  signatures.  The  pamphlet  demanded  a 
more  drastic  pohcy  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  its  appearance 
threatened  for  a  time  to  bring  about  the  Minister’s  resignation.  It 
was  credibly  reported  also  that  various  Government  officials,  including 
diplomatists,  were  visited  by  emissaries  of  the  Army,  were  questioned 
as  to  their  attitude  on  matters  of  national  policy,  and  were  compelled 
under  personal  pressure  to  send  in  their  resignations  if  they  failed  to 
pass  the  test.  The  recurring  crisis  over  the  Army  and  Navy  estimates 
resulted  m  the  overthrow  of  Mr.  Fujii,  the  Minister  of  Finance,  whose 
attempts  to  check  expenditure  under  these  heads  incurred  the  dis¬ 
pleasure  of  the  militarists.  His  place  was  fiUed  by  the  return  to  office 
of  his  predecessor,  Mr.  Takahashi. 

The  championship  of  the  agricultural  classes,  which  had  figured 
prominently  in  the  reformers’  programme,  did  not  avail  to  secure 
for  the  Japanese  farmers  any  increase  of  Government  fina.nmfti 
support  in  1934,  their  claims  being  sacrificed  to  those  of  the  Army 
and  Navy  when  the  choice  between  the  two  had  to  be  made  in 
the  budget  allocations.  Under  the  Government  scheme  the  agrarian 
rehef  budget  for  the  year  was  reduced  from  159,000,000  to  79,000,000 
yen ,  and,  in  spite  of  repeated  agitation  in  the  Diet,  nothing  more  was 
done  to  help  the  rural  population  tiU  the  critical  situation,  resulting 
from  the  damage  inflicted  by  the  severe  typhoon  which  visited  Japan 
in  September  and  from  other  natural  disasters  which  occurred  in  the 
autunm,  obhged  the  Government  to  call  a  special  session  of  Parliament 
on  the  27th  November.  A  supplementary  budget  was  then  passed 
for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers,  to  be  spent  mamly  on  long-term  projects. 
The  sum  to  be  raised  for  the  purpose,  amounting  in  aU  to  210,000,000 
yen,  was  to  be  spread  over  three  years,  and  this  added  a  burden  of 
approximately  70,000,000  yen  to  the  annual  budgets.  Meanwhile, 
the  distress  of  the  farmers  which  has  been  described  in  the  Survey 
for  1933  was  even  further  aggravated.  The  bumper  rice  crop  of  the 
preceding  year  was  foUowed  by  the  worst  since  1913,  with  no  adequate 
rise  in  price  to  compensate  the  cultivator,  while  the  year’s  harvest 
of  silk  cocoons,  which  was  slightly  less  in  quantity  than  in  1933,  was 
in  value  reduced  by  as  much  as  60  per  cent.  The  effect  was  a  faU  in 
the  aggregate  receipts,  derived  by  the  farmers  foom  their  two  staple 
sources  of  income,  which  was  estimated  to  be  from  1,379,000,000  to 
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867,000,000  yen.^  Indebtedness  to  landlords,  which  was  the  crux 
of  the  peasants’  misfortunes,  remained  mirelieved  in  spite  of  efforts 
by  a  group  in  the  Diet  to  move  the  Government  to  estabhsh  a 
moratorium,  and  this  state  of  affahs  was  reflected  in  a  considerable 
increase  in  the  number  of  recorded  '  farm  disputes  ’ .  Thus  the  agrarian 
situation,  which  was  the  gravest  internal  problem  facing  Japan, 
found  no  alleviation,  and  at  the  end  of  1934  its  solution  was  still 
being  left  in  the  main  to  the  play  of  natural  forces,  from  which  little 
hope  could  be  derived  for  any  improvement  in  the  years  immediately 
ahead. 

Economic  depression  in  1934  was  not  conflned  to  the  rural  districts, 
but  affected  the  professional  and  small  trading  classes  in  the  towns 
and  to  a  lesser  extent  the  industrial  workers,  in  spite  of  the  continuance 
of  the  trade  boom  of  the  previous  two  years.^  Foreign  trade  recovered 
almost  to  the  point  at  which  it  had  stood  in  1928,  the  last  pre- 
depression  year,  while  industrial  production  was  half  as  great  again 
as  in  that  year.  An  increase  of  25  per  cent,  took  place  in  the  export 
of  cotton  piece-goods,  and  rayon  exports  expanded  to  an  even  greater 
extent,  bringing  Japan  to  the  position  of  the  World’s  greatest  ex¬ 
porter  of  rayon  goods.  The  increase  in  imports,  however,  which  was 
due  in  no  small  part  to  purchases  of  material  for  munitions  of  war, 
exceeded  the  increase  in  exports ;  and  the  adverse  balance  of  visible 
trade  was  greater  than  in  the  previous  year.  Manchuria,  as  an 
economic  asset  of  immediate  value,  proved  disappointing — a  fact  to 
be  accounted  for  partly  by  natural  misfortunes  in  the  shape  of  an 
annual  succession  of  unusually  severe  floods  and  partly  also  by  the 
insistence  of  the  military  authorities  upon  a  development  pohcy 
directed  towards  strategic  rather  than  purely  economic  advantages. 
The  Manchurian  industries  in  which  the  chief  expansion  occurred, 
including  iron,  coal  and  sulphate  of  ammonia,  were  to  a  great  extent 
competitive  from  the  home  country’s  point  of  view,  and  the  effects 
of  their  encouragement  caused  considerable  perturbation  which  was 
given  expression  in  debates  in  the  Tokyo  Diet. 

^  The  lessening  of  the  dependency  of  the  Japanese  peasantry  on  rice  cultiva¬ 
tion  through  state  encouragement  of  wheat-growing  progressed,  however,  in 
1934,  when  the  area  under  wheat  showed  an  increase  by  nearly  one-tMrd  over 
that  in  1932 — ^the  year  in  which  the  Government  had  started  their  ‘Five  Year 
Wheat  Plan’. 

^  This  may  be  explained  in  part  by  the  increased  mechanization  of  Japanese 
industries,  in  part  by  the  superabundance  of  labour  available  for  industrial 
employment.  Industrial  depression  in  Japan  did  not  show  itself  in  the  same 
automatic  increase  of  urban  unemployment  as  in  the  West,  but  rather  in  a 
contraction  of  the  outlet  for  the  overpopulated  countryside  and  consequently 
in  increased  rural  distress. 
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In  spite,  however,  of  the  adverse  trend  of  Japan’s  foreign  trade 
the  exchange  value  of  the  yen  in  terms  of  sterling,  to  which  it  was 
for  practical  purposes  linked,  remained  steady  throughout  the  year 
1934.  The  budgetary  position  improved  to  the  extent  of  showing  a 
reduction  of  the  deficit  to  be  covered  by  domestic  borrowings  in  the 
financial  year  1934-5  by  rather  over  100,000,000  yen  as  compared 
with  the  figure  for  the  precedmg  year,  while  there  was  no  considerable 
increase  in  the  note  circulation  or  abnormal  increase  in  prices .  Military 
expenditure  was,  however,  still  on  the  up-grade,  the  Army  and  Navy 
budgets  together  having  risen  by  90,000,000  yen,  so  that  the  aggregate 
figure  now  exceeded  1,000,000,000  yen.i  The  situation  as  a  whole 
thus  continued  to  give  ground  for  considerable  uneasiness  and  ehcited 
from  the  Minister  of  Finance  the  significant  warning  that  only  the 
curtailment  of  unproductive  expenditure — he  was  referring  speci¬ 
fically  to  military  spending  and  long-term  investment  in  Manchu- 
kuo — could  save  the  country  from  eventual  recourse  to  monetarv 
inflation.® 

The  immediate  situation  appeared,  however,  to  be  no  more  critical 
than  a  year  before,  and  the  Government  were  reported  to  have  no 
anxiety  about  making  the  necessary  provision  for  their  one  imininent 
foreign  habihty  of  serious  proportions  (apart  from  the  cash  payment 
of  40,000,000  yen  due  from  Manchukuo  to  Russia  for  the  purchase 
of  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway),  namely  the  4|  per  cent.  Sterling 
Loan  of  the  South  Manchuria  Railway  which  was  to  mature  on  the 
1st  January,  1936. 

foreign  debt  as  a  whole  was  not  a  matter  of  major  considera¬ 
tion  in  the  financial  outlook,  since  the  annual  service  on  the  out¬ 
standing  debt  as  it  stood  at  the  end  of  1934  was  no  more  than  about 
£8,000,000  when  allowance  was  made  for  the  large  proportion  of 
repatriated  bonds,  and  this  was  little  more  than  6  per  cent,  of  the 
current  pubhc  revenue.  On  the  other  hand,  the  steady  growth  of 
the  internal  debt,  which  in  the  course  of  the  fiscal  year  1934-5  was 
augmented,  by  Government  borrowings  of  820,000,000  yen,  to  a  total 
of  over  8,600,000,000  yen,  and  would  be  increased  by  a  further 
750,000,000  yen  if  the  accounts  for  1935-6  produced  the  deficit 
anticipated  in  the  budget,  forced  the  Minister  of  Finance  to  turn  to 

^  Figures  as  given  in  the  Japan- ManchouTcuo  Year  Book  (Tokyo,  1935 
Japan-Manclioukiio  Year  Book  Company).  * 

"  On  a  subsequent  occasion  Mr.  TakahasM  informed  the  Diet  that  the 
Government  would'  not  resort  to  artificial  procedures  to  control  tbe  rate  of 
exchange  of  the  yen.  ‘  The  value  of  the  yen  he  added,  ‘is  linked  with  sterling, 
but  in  the  event  of  necessity  can  be  attached  to  another  currency.’  (Eeuter 
telegram  from  Tokyo  in  The  Times  of  the  23rd  March,  1935.) 
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other  sources  of  funds  for  the  balancing  of  the  budget  and  to  depart 
from  the  Government  policy  of  abstaining  from  hampering  industrial 
development  by  any  increase  of  taxation.  He  now  imposed  an  excess 
profits  tax  which  was  expected  to  yield  a  sum  of  40,000,000  yen  per 
annum. 

The  financial  liability  imposed  by  Manchuria  upon  J apan’s  national 
exchequer  fell  from  185,000,000  yen  in  the  financial  year  1933-4  to 
160,000,000  in  1934-5,  while  the  estimate  for  1935-6  was  171,000,000. 
It  was  reckoned  that  something  over  one-half  of  this  disbursement 
flowed  back  to  Japan  through  trade  or  private  channels,  but  it  is 
noteworthy,  as  was  pointed  out  in  the  1933-4  report  on  economic 
conditions  by  the  British  Commercial  Counsellor  in  Tokyo,^  that  the 
net  transfer  of  funds  from  J apan  to  Manchuria  was  apparently  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  Government  as  a  part  of  Japan’s  payments  on  foreign 
account.  'This  may  be  interpreted’.  Sir  George  Sansom  observed, 
'as  evidence  that  a  Japan-Manchuria  economic  bloc  has  not  yet  been 
constituted.’ 

The  industrialization  of  Japan  is  important  to  the  student  of 
foreign  relations  for  its  bearing  on  two  questions:  Japan’s  vital 
national  problem  of  providing  for  her  increase  of  population,  and  the 
competition  in  world  markets  to  which  this  gave  rise  between  Japan 
and  the  Western  industrial  nations.^  The  present  survey  of  Japan’s 
iaternal  affairs  may  therefore  appropriately  close  with  a  short  record 
of  her  progress  in  industrial  development  in  the  year  1934. 

In  spite  of  measures  to  curtail  unrestricted  production  in  a  number 
of  leading  industries,  factory  production  as  a  whole  increased  this 
year  by  32  per  cent.  Figures  covering  the  first  nine  months  of  the 
year  showed  the  following  rises  in  the  production  index:  textiles, 
11  points;  chemicals,  10;  pig  iron,  24;  and  steel  products,  34.  The 
large  increase  in  iron  and  steel  manufacture^  was  a  symptom  of  the 
attention  which  was  being  paid  to  the  war-munitions  industries  and 
to  the  home  production  of  engineering  products,  especially  railway 
material,  which  were  required  for  the  development  of  Manchuria. 
Apart  from  the  artificially  stimulated  heavy  industries,  the  cotton 
and  rayon  industries  were  those  which  expanded  most,  the  export 
of  cotton  cloth  amounting  m  1934  to  over  2,500,000,000  yards  (an 

^  Mconomic  Conditions  in  Japan  1933-4  (Department  of  Overseas  Trade, 
No.  604). 

^  See  the  Survey  for  1933,  Part  I,  Section  (ii)  (Ji);  and  G.  E.  Hubbard, 
Eastern  Industrialimtion  and  its  Effects  on  the  West  (London,  1935,  Oxford 
University  Press). 

^  The  Japanese  steel  output,  which  had  doubled  in  quantity  since  1926,  was 
estimated  in  1934  to  have  reached  about  90  per  cent,  of  domestic  requirements. 
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increase  of  25  per  cent,  over  the  figure  for  1933)  and  that  of  rayon 
textiles  to  350,000,000  yards  (an  increase  of  33  per  cent.).  The  result¬ 
ing  growth  of  Japanese  competition  and  the  restrictive  measures  to 
which  this  led  in  British  colonial  markets  are  dealt  with  in  another 

section  of  this  chapter.^ 

(iv)  Relations  between  Japan,  the  Western  Powers  and  China 
On  the  occasion  of  Japan’s  notice  of  intention  to  withdraw  from 
the  League  of  Nations  in  March  1933,  the  Rescript  issued  by  the 
Emperor,  after  setting  forth  the  reasons,  went  on  to  declare  that 

Por  these  reasons  and  because  of  the  profound  differences  of  opinion 
existmg  between  Japan  and  the  majority  of  the  League  in  their  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  Covenant  and  of  other  treaties,  the  Japanese  Govem- 
inent  have  been  led  to  realize  the  existence  of  an  irreconcilable  divergence 
of  views  dividitig  Japan  and  the  League  on  policies  of  peace  and  especi- 
aUy  as  regards  the  fundamental  principles  to  be  foUowed  in  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  durable  peace  in  the  Ear  East. 

Already,  before  this,  the  Japanese  representative  at  Geneva,  in  the 
course  of  the  proceedings  dealing  with  the  Manchurian  question,  had 
more  than  once  adverted  pointedly  to  this  conflict  of  views  between 
Japan  and  the  other  states  members  concerning  the  maxmer  of  achiev¬ 
ing  peace  in  Eastern  Asia,  and  to  the  ^exasperating’  lack  of  under¬ 
standing  of  the  Japanese  view  which  was  being  shown  in  the  European 
countries ;  and  at  the  same  time  he  had  propounded  the  nature  of 
this  view,  which  was  that  J apan  herself,  acting  on  her  own  initiative 
as  she  had  acted  in  Manchuria,  was  the  only  effective  guarantor 
of  peace.  Such  pronouncements  as  these  wore,  at  the  time,  the 
appearance  of  being  mainly  an  excuse  for  actions  which  had  incurred 
general  reprobation,  and  they  therefore  attracted  no  special  attention 
^with  the  consequence  that,  although  the  portrayal  of  Japan  as 
a  nation  endowed  with  a  special  pacificatory  mission  in  Ear  Eastern 
affairs  was  a  constant  feature  of  Japanese  public  speeches  and 
writings  during  the  following  months,  the  outside  world  gave  little 
sign  of  being  aware  that  Japan  was  setting  herself  in  earnest  to 
establish  her  new  thesis.  To  overcome  this  lack  of  attention,  the 
message  would  have  to  be  repeated  in  louder  and  more  arresting 
tones ;  and  this  became  apparent  to  the  Japanese  authorities,  who 
adopted  the  manner  of  HumptyDumpty  towards  the  inattentive  fish. 

I  said  to  him,  I  said  it  plain, 

Then  you  must  wake  him  up  again. 

I  said  it  very  loud  and  clear : 

I  went  and  shouted  in  his  ear.^ 

^  See  section  (iv)  below.  ^  Lewis  CarroU:  Alice  Through  the  Looking  Glass. 
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In  the  spring  of  1934  the  Japanese  successfully  aroused  the  World 
by  proclaiming  their  'Monroe  Doctrine  for  East  Asia’^  in  a  series  of 
official  speeches  and  semi-official  communiques  and  press  interyiews. 

Already,  in  the  first  month  of  the  year,  the  Foreign  Minister,  in 
his  aimual  review  of  Japan’s  foreign  relations  delivered  in  the  Diet 
on  the  22nd  January,  had  made  Japan’s  responsibility  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  peace  in  East  Asia  the  key-note  of  his  speech.  After 
alluding  to  the  situation  in  China,  he  expressed  the  hope  that  she 
would  unite  with  Japan  in  their  'obvious  mission’  to  contribute  to 
the  peaceful  development  of  their  part  of  the  World,  while  adding 
that  the  actual  position  might  offer  little  encouragement  for  this 
hope,  since  there  was  no  concrete  evidence  that  the  Chinese  Govern¬ 
ment  had  reahzed  the  mistake  of  adopting  an  anti- Japanese  attitude. 
Mr.  Hirota  concluded  his  speech  by  saying:  'We  should  not  for  a 
moment  forget  that  Japan,  serving  as  the  only  corner-stone  for  the 
edifice  of  the  peace  of  Eastern  Asia,  bears  the  entire  burden  of  respon¬ 
sibility’;  and  he  expressed  his  conviction  that  'eventually  this 
position  .  .  .  will  be  rightly  understood  by  the  other  Powers’. 

The  moderate  and  friendly  tone  in  which  Mr.  Hirota  referred  to 
Japan’s  relations  with  the  principal  Western  Powers  served  to  divert 
attention  abroad  from  this  claim  for  Japan  of  a  right  to  independent 
action  in  the  affairs  of  China.  The  claim  passed  almost  without 
comment,  and  it  was  not  till  three  months  later  that  the  World  was 
aroused  to  acute  interest  and  concern  by  a  statement  to  the  press  on 
Japanese  pohcy  which  was  delivered  by  the  Foreign  Office  'spokes¬ 
man’  on  the  17th  April.  Notwithstanding  subsequent  attempts  to 
explain  away,  or  gloss  over,  the  statement  made  on  that  occasion, 
it  was  never  officially  repudiated  or  retracted ;  and,  subject  to  later 
additions  and  assurances  given  in  the  name  of  the  Japanese  Govern¬ 
ment,  it  still  remained  at  the  time  of  writing  in  1935  the  authorized 
exposition  of  Japanese  policy  in  regard  to  the  foreign  relations  of  China. 

Before  dealing  with  the  substance  of  the  statement  of  the  17th 
AprU.  it  win  be  well  to  review  the  Western  activities  in  China  which 
were  the  ostensible  cause  of  its  utterance.  These  activities  consisted 
of  proposals  for  loans  to  China,  the  sale  of  aeronautical  equipment, 
the  engagement  of  military  experts  and  advisers,  and  the  technical 
assistance  supplied  by  the  League  of  Nations  experts  who  were 
attached  to  the  Nanking  Government. 

^  The  phrase  ‘East  Asia’  adopted  by  Japanese  official  speakers  in  place  of 
the  more  familiar  ‘Far  East’  was  used,  as  reference  to  the  context  will  show, 
to  denote  Japan,  Manchnkuo  and  China,  which,  in  the  Japanese  view, 
formed — potentially  at  least — a  single  political  entity. 
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As  regards  financial  operations,  newspaper  reports  had  appeared 
a  short  time  before  concerning  a  scheme  of  Sino-foreign  co-operation, 
throngh  the  medium  of  a  financing  corporation,  for  helping  economic 
developments.  The  scheme  had  been  elaborated  by  the  Chinese 
Government  with  the  help  of  Monsieur  Jean  Monnet,  a  French 
citizen  who  had  been  Deputy  Secretary-General  of  the  League  of 
Nations  in  the  early  days  of  its  existence,  and  who  in  his  capacity 
as  a  private  individual  was  invited  by  the  Chinese  Government  to 
make  a  study  of  certain  questions  relating  to  the  financial  institutions 
in  China  concerned  with  the  raising  and  lending  of  capital  and  as  to  the 
conditions  for  the  future  entry  of  foreign  capital  into  China.  A 
message  from  Shanghai  to  The  New  York  Times  had  represented  this 
Corporation  as  ‘  dehberately  designed  to  counteract  the  growing 
Japanese  dominance  in  the  fields  of  commerce  and  investment’  and 
as  a  device  to  circumvent  the  international  banking  Consortium 
Agreement^  which  assured  to  Japan  the  option  of  participating  in 
loans  granted  to  China.  Simultaneously  a  report  emanating  from 
Moscow  had  announced  that  a  loan  from  an  international  banking 
group  was  actually  impending.  When  an  official  announcement  came 
to  be  made  regarding  the  China  Development  Finance  Corporation,^ 
it  was  shown  that  the  group,  which  was  entirely  Chinese,  had  been 
formed  ‘to  assist  and  collaborate  in  enterprises,  private  and  pubhc, 
for  the  development  of  commerce  and  industry  for  which  long  term 
credits  are  required’.  The  suggestion  that  the  new  Corporation  had 
been  created  with  the  intention  of  excluding  Japanese  capital  was, 
it  became  clear,  entirely  baseless;  ‘it  is  hoped’,  said  the  statement, 
that  .  .  .  the  Corporation  shall  work  as  a  business  concern,  non¬ 
political  and  non-discriminatory,  at  home  and  abroad’.  The  rumour 
of  the  forthcoming  international  loan  was  apparently  equally  baseless. 

The  American  Wheat  Loan  of  the  previous  year®  was  another 
financial  arrangement  which  was  to  he  cited  later  on  as  being  objec¬ 
tionable  to  Japan — the  ground  of  objection  being  that  funds  derived 
from  the  sale  of  the  wheat  had  been  used  by  the  Chinese  Government 
to  purchase  armaments.  The  charge,  when  repeated  in  the  course 
of  the  American  Senate  inquiry  into  the  arms  traffic,  was  categorically 

^  See  til©  ^^^762/ /or  Part  VI,  sectioa  (iii). 

^  InangTirated  in  July  1934  witli  an  initial  capital  of  $10,000,000  (Chinese) 
subscribed  mainly  by  the  leading  Chinese  banks.  Later  in  the  year  a 
railway  loan  contract  for  $16,000,000  was  concluded  between  the  Chines© 
MMstry  of  Railways  on  the  one  side  and  the  new  Corporation  in  partnership 
with  the  British  and  Chinese  Corporation  (a  British  Company)  on  the  other. 
The  China  Development  Finance  Corporation  aimed  primarily  at  raising 
capital  in  China  itself  with  the  possible  participation  of  foreign  investment  in 
particular  enterprises.  ^  See  the  Survey  for  1933,  p.  469. 
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denied  by  tbe  Chinese  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and  it  was  also 
controverted  by  the  correspondent  of  The  Times  in  China. ^ 

Military  assistance  to  China  furnished  a  more  substantial  ground 
for  subsequent  Japanese  protests.  The  Nanking  Government,  in  their 
efforts  to  create  an  air  force — an  essential  instrument,  as  they  after¬ 
wards  pointed  out,  for  policing  a  country  so  large  and  so  deficient  in 
means  of  military  transport — had  not  only  entered  into  large  pur¬ 
chases  of  aeronautical  equipment,  but  had  also  engaged  the  services 
of  a  considerable  number  of  foreign  experts  and  instructors.  Part 
of  the  funds  accruing  from  the  remission  of  the  Italian  share  of  the 
Boxer  Indemnity  were  applied  to  maintaining  an  Italian  Ah  Mission 
at  the  head-quarters  of  General  Chiang  Kai-shek,  as  well  as  to  meeting 
the  expense  of  an  aviation  centre  which  had  been  established  at 
Nanchang.  The  United  States  had  provided  China  with  ahcraft 
including  as  many  as  seventy  fighting  planes  as  well  as  other  machines 
for  observation,  bombing  and  training.  The  Curtis-Wright  Company 
had,  earlier  in  the  year,  contracted  to  erect  an  aeroplane  factory  to 
be  operated  with  the  help  of  American  engineers.  Furthermore,  it  was 
with  American  assistance  that  a  large  aviation  base  had  been  set  up 
at  Plangchow  with  a  school  for  military  pilots  attached — a  retired 
colonel  of  the  United  States  Air  Corps  acting  as  superintendent.  On 
the  side  of  civil  aviation,  the  principal  long-distance  air  routes  of 
China  were  operated  by  two  Sino-foreign  corporations, ^  each  with  a 
45  per  cent,  share  of  foreign  capital  and  with  foreign  operating  pilots. 
In  the  one  case  the  foreign  interest  was  American,  in  the  other 
German. 

Germany  had  also  provided  China,  for  several  years  past,  with 
military  advisers,  including  not  a  few  eminent  senior  officers  of  the 
old  Imperial  Army  f  and  in  April  1934  a  former  head  of  the  Reichs- 
wehr,  General  von  Seeckt,  succeeded  to  the  appointment  of  chief 
mihtary  adviser  to  the  Government  at  Nanking.  Minor  advisory  and 
technical  posts,  under  both  the  Central  Government  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment  at  Canton,  were  occupied  by  officers  of  other  nationalities, 
mcluding  two  naval  instructors  lent  by  the  British  Government. 

Meanwhile,  the  work  of  the  League  of  Nations’  technical  co- 

^  See  The  Times  of  the  3rd  September,  1934.  The  Wheat  Loan  was  stated 
in  the  biennial  financial  statement  issued  in  May  1935  by  the  Chinese  Minister  of 
Finance  to  have  yielded  $38,000,000  (Chinese)  net,  of  which  $15,000,000  was 
allocated  to  currency  reform  and  $12,000,000  was  entrusted  to  the  National 
Economic  Council,  The  Council,  on  the  27th  March,  1934,  decided  to  spend 
$6,000,000  of  this  on  aviation. 

^  The  China  National  Aviation  Corporation  and  the  Eurasia  Aviation 
Company.  ^  See  the  Survey  for  1928,  p.  397 ;  the  Survey  for  1929,  p.  300. 
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operation  with  China,  of  which  the  development  has  been  traced  in 
an  earher  volume  of  the  Survey,'^  reached  an  important  stage  in  the 
month  of  April  1934,  when  Dr.  Rajchman,  the  Technical  Agent  of 
the  League  Council,  completed  his  report  on  his  mission  to  China 
recommending  lines  for  future  assistance,  and  delivered  a  copy  of 
the  document  to  the  Nanking  Government  before  starting  on  his 
return  to  Geneva.  In  view  of  the  definite  objection  raised  by  Japan 
to  the  League’s  technical  assistance  to  China,  it  may  be  noted,  firstly, 
that  a  major  part  of  the  experts’  work  had  been  devoted  to  the 
development  of  communications  in  China — a  matter  which  might  be 
assumed  to  possess  a  particular  interest  in  Japanese  eyes  owing  to 
its  military  significance— and  secondly,  that  Dr.  Rajchman  had 
acquired  in  Japan  a  reputation  of  being  antagonistic  to  that  country 
and  of  having  engaged  in  pohtical  activities  in  China  in  a  manner 
detrimental  to  Japanese  interests.^ 

Such  were  some  at  least  of  the  foreign  activities’  in  China  which 
provided  the  occasion  of  the  Japanese  pronouncements  of  pohcy  in 
the  month  of  April  1934.  What  other  considerations  determined  the 
issue  of  these  pronouncements  at  this  particular  date  must  remain 
a  matter  of  conjecture,  but  it  is  perhaps  a  significant  fact  that 
they  synchronized  with  the  holding  of  a  conference  at  Nanchang  at 
which  the  Chinese  pohtical  leaders  were  understood  to  be  engaged  in 
discussing  the  orientation  of  Chinese  pohcy  towards  Japan  on  the 
one  hand  and  towards  the  League  of  Nations  on  the  other.^  With  the 
decision  between  alternative  lines  of  Chinese  pohcy  thus  hanging 
in  the  balance,  the  choice  of  this  moment  for  the  issue  of  a  Japanese 
caveat  against  foreign  assistance  to  China  finds  a  credible  explanation. 

If,  in  making  their  declaration  at  this  moment,  the  Japanese  were 
acting  with  a  view  to  its  effect  upon  China,  its  effect  upon  other 
Powers  was  clearly  a  matter  in  which  they  felt  the  need  of  showing 
caution.  The  method  of  procedure  was,  in  fact,  a  singularly  perfect 
example  of  the  diplomatic  device  of  sending  up  ballons  d'essai  to 
test  the  strength  of  outside  opinion.  The  first  of  these  was  released  in 

^  See  Survey  for  19BS,  pp.  469-70,  516-17. 

^  It  was  perhaps  not  surprising  that  the  Japanese  dislike  of  all  activities  of 
the  League  in  China  should  have  centred  upon  the  person  of  the  League’s 
Technical  Agent,  Dr.  Eajohman’s  report  referred  in  general  terms  to  the 
benefits  to  be  hoped  for  from  co-operative  action  and  recommended  certam 
forms  of  League  association  with  China,  including  experimental  researches 
into  Chinese  problems  by  foreign  speciahsts  and  the  extension  of  advice  and 
assistance  to  the  National  Economic  Council  in  China  in  the  development  of 
technical  services.  The  Committee  of  the  League  on  co-operation  with  China 
adopted  the  report  and  referred  the  suggestions  to  the  League’s  Technical 
Organizations.  ^  See  The  Times  of  the  11th  April,  1934. 
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tlie  shape  of  a  statement  to  the  press  on  the  10th  April  by  Mr.  Amau 
the  Chief  of  the  Intelligence  Department  of  the  Japanese  Foreign 
Office,  who  was  commonly  referred  to  as  the  'Foreign  Office  Spokes¬ 
man’.  Mr.  Amau  told  his  listeners  that  his  Department  desired  that 
foreigners  should  know  that  Japan  was  absolutely  opposed  to  foreign 
interference  in  China  in  any  form  whatever  and  would  oppose  any 
new  plans  of  international  co-operation  with  China.  Schemes  of 
technical  assistance  were  apt,  Mr.  Amau  said,  to  lead  on  to  inter¬ 
vention  in  China’s  affairs  and  so  to  prolong  the  state  of  confusion 
prevailing  in  that  country. 

This  demarche  having  attracted  little  notice  abroad,  it  was  followed 
a  week  later,  on  the  17th  April,  by  a  further  statement  by  Mr.  Amau 
to  the  vernacular  newspapers.  Reproducing  the  phrases  in  Mr. 
Hirota’s  speech  affirming  Japan’s  special  responsibility  and  'mission’ 
for  the  preservation  of  peace  in  Eastern  Asia,  this  second  statement 
repeated  the  declaration,  made  earlier  in  the  month,  that  Japan 
was  opposed  in  principle  to  foreign  joint  xmdertakings  in  China,  even 
if  undertaken  m  the  name  of  technical  or  financial  assistance.  Harm¬ 
less  negotiations  on  matters  of  trade  or  finance  by  individual  countries 
were  exempted  from  the  scope  of  the  statement,  but  Japan  was 
definitely  stated  to  object  to  the  supply  of  aeroplanes,  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  aerodromes,  the  lending  of  military  experts  and  the  granting 
of  loans  for  political  purposes.  The  declaration  appeared  from  its 
phraseology  to  be  addressed  both  to  China,  as  recipient,  and  to  other 
Powers,  as  actual  or  potential  providers,  of  these  forms  of  assistance. 

An  authentic  translation  of  the  statement  was  at  first  lacking  but 
was  later  supplied  by  the  Japanese  Foreign  Office  for  the  use  of  the 
British  Government,  and  this  was  communicated  to  the  House  of 
Commons  by  Sir  John  Simon  on  the  23rd  April.  The  document 
proved  to  run  as  follows : 

Owing  to  the  special  position  of  Japan  in  her  relations  with  China  her 
views  and  attitude  respecting  matters  that  concern  China  may  not  agree 
in  every  point  with  those  of  foreign  nations ;  but  it  must  be  reahzed  that 
Japan  is  called  upon  to  exert  the  utmost  effort  in  carrying  out  her  mis¬ 
sion  and  in  fulfilling  her  special  responsibifities  in  East  Asia.  Japan  has 
been  compelled  to  withdraw  from  the  League  of  Nations  because  of  their 
failure  to  agree  in  their  opinions  on  fundamental  principles  of  preserving 
peace  in  East  Asia.  Although  Japan’s  attitude  towards  China  may  at 
times  differ  from  that  of  foreign  countries,  such  difference  cannot  be 
evaded  owing  to  Japan’s  position  and  mission. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  Japan  at  all  times  is  endeavouring  to 
maintain  and  promote  her  friendly  relations  with  foreign  nations,  but 
at  the  same  time  we  consider  it  only  natural  that  to  keep  peace  and  order 
in  East  Asia  we  must  even  act  alone  on  our  own  responsibility,  and  it 
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is  our  duty  to  perform  it.  At  the  same  time  there  is  no  country  hut 
China  which  is  m  a  position  to  share  with  Japan  the  responsibility  for 

mamtenance  of  peace  in  East  Asia. 

Accordingly,  unification  of  China,  preservation  of  her  territorial 
integrity ,  as  well  as  restoration  of  order  in  that  country,  are  most  ardently 
desired  by  Japan.  History  shows  [that]  these  can  be  attained  through  no 
other  means  than  awakening  and  voluntary  efforts  of  China  herself 

We  oppose,  therefore,  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  China  to  avail  herself 
of  the  influence  of  any  other  country  in  order  to  resist  Japan ;  we  also 
oppose  any  action  taken  by  China  calculated  to  play  [off]  onePower  against 
another.  Any  joint  operations  undertaken  by  foreign  Powers  even  in 
the  name  of  technical  or  financial  assistance  at  this  particular  moment 
after  Manchurian  and  Shanghai  incidents  are  bound  to  acquire  political 
significance.^  Undertakings  of  such  nature,  if  carried  through  to  the  end, 
must  give  rise  to  complications  that  might  eventually  necessitate  dis¬ 
cussion  of  problems  like  division  of  China  which  would  be  the  greatest 
possible  misfortune  for  China  and  at  the  same  time  would  have  most 
serious  repercussions  upon  Japan  and  East  Asia. 

Japan  therefore  must  object  to  such  undertakings  as  a  matter  of 
principle,  although  she  will  not  find  it  necessary  to  interfere  with  any 
foreign  country  negotiating  individually  with  China  on  questions  of 
finance  or  trad©  as  long  as  such  negotiations  benefit  China,  and  are  not 
detrimental  to  peace  in  East  Asia. 

However,  supplying  China  with  war  aeroplanes,  building  aerodromes 
in  China,  and  detailing  mihtary  instructors  or  military  advisers  to  China 
or  contracting  a  loan  to  provide  funds  for  political  uses  would  obviously 
tend  to  alienate  friendly  relations  between  Japan,  China  and  other 
countries  and  to  disturb  peace  and  order  ui  Eastern  Asia.  Japan  will 
oppose  such  projects. 

The  foregoing  attitude  of  J apan  should  be  clear  from  the  policies  she 
has  pursued  in  the  past,  but  on  account  of  the  fact  that  positive  move¬ 
ments  for  joint  action  in  China  by  foreign  Powers  under  one  pretest  or 
another  are  reported  to  be  on  foot,  it  was  deemed  not  inappropriate  to 
reiterate  her  policy  at  this  time. 

In  amplification  of  this  statement  of  the  17th  April,  Mr.  Amau  on 
the  following  day  informed  foreign  journalists  that  it  rested  with 
Japan  to  determine  whether  foreign  aid  to  China  was,  or  was  not,  of 
a  nature  to  imperil  peace  and  order.  ^We  must  be  the  judges’,  he 
said.  He  denied  that  in  taking  this  attitude  the  Japanese  Govern¬ 
ment  were  acting  in  conflict  with  treaties,  but  added  that  treaties 
are  susceptible  of  varying  interpretations.^  He  affirmed  at  the  same 
time  that  Japan  did  not  seek  to  close  the  Open  Door  or  to  disregard 
the  Nine-Power  Treaty. 

An  insistence  that  treaty  provisions  must  be  applied  with  regard  to  the 
state  of  affairs  prevailing  at  any  given  moment,  and  must  be  modified  accord- 
ingly,  was  a  prominent  feature  of  the  Japanese  case  concerning  the  Manchurian 
question  during  the  discussions  at  G-eneva  ui  1932  and  1933  (see  p.  658,  below). 
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The  next  few  days  saw  a  spate  of  statements,  communique  and 
interviews  on  the  part  of  Japanese  diplomatists,  accompanied  by 
copious  comment  in  the  Japanese  and  foreign  press.  While  the 
Foreign  Office  at  Tokyo  asserted  that  the  Amau  Statement  was  no 
more  than  an  amplification  of  the  Foreign  Minister’s  remarks  in  his 
Diet  speech,  the  Asahi  newspaper  frankly  described  it  as  an  'epoch- 
making  departure  whereby  Japan  abandons  her  former  policy  of 
co-operation  with  the  West  in  China’,  and  as  'inaugurating  a  policy 
based  on  the  principle  that  Eastern  Asian  affairs  should  be  settled 
by  Japan  and  China  alone’.  On  the  22nd  April  the  Japanese  Ambas¬ 
sador  in  Washington,  Mr.  Saito,  was  reported  in  The  Washington  Star 
as  having  stated  that  Japan,  while  contemplating  no  interference 
with  legitimate  foreign  business,  did  wish  to  be  consulted  before  any 
new  transactions  were  concluded,  and  that  a  disregard  of  this  desire 
would  be  considered  an  unfriendly  act.  The  new  aerodromes  and 
aeroplanes,  Mr.  Saito  was  quoted  as  saying,  were  undoubtedly 
intended  for  eventual  use  against  Japan.  'Other  nations  do  not 
understand  China ;  consequently  Japan  must  act  and  decide  alone.’ 

The  apphcation  of  the  phrase  'unfriendly  act  ’  was  later  rectified  by 
Mr.  Saito,  who  explained  that  he  had  said  no  more  than  that  Japan 
desired  to  be  consulted,  and  that  it  would  constitute  an  unfriendly 
act  if  any  Power  intentionally  took  action  which  might  have  the 
effect  of  increasing  the  unrest  in  China  or  of  inciting  China  to  defy 
Japan’s  peace-safeguarding  policy. 

After  a  Cabinet  meeting  at  Tokyo  on  the  following  day,  the  Rengo 
Agency,  which  was  usually  regarded  as  the  Japanese  Government’s 
mouthpiece,  declared  that  the  Japanese  Government  did  not  depart 
from  the  poHcy  expressed  in  the  'Amau  Statement’ — which,  it 
repeated,  merely  ampMfied  Mr.  Hirota’s  earlier  speech.  The  Rengo 
statement  (which  was  later  described  as  'unauthorized’)  added  that 
Japan  would  not  object  to  assistance  to  China  of  a  cultural  or  non¬ 
political  character  financed  by  remitted  Boxer  Indemnity  funds,  or 
to  other  economic  arrangements  which  might  be  free  from  political 
import. 

A  similar  tendency  to  tone  down  the  acerbity  of  the  statement 
made  by  Mi.  Amau  on  the  17th  April  and  to  modify  some  of  its 
claims  appeared  in  a  press  interview  which  was  given  on  the  21st 
April  by  the  Japanese  delegate  to  the  Disarmament  Conference  at 
Geneva.  He  assured  his  hearers  that  Japan  did  not  mean  to  tamper 
with  the  principle  of  the  Open  Door  in  China,  though  she  wanted  the 
Powers  'to  admit  that  Japan  has  a  peculiar  competence  in  Chinese 
affairs’.  On  the  23rd  Mr.  Yokoyama  supplemented  this  with  a 
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second  statement  to  the  press  in  which,  while  disclaimiag  any  inten¬ 
tion  on  Japan’s  part  to  estabhsh  a  tutelage  over  China,  he  said  that 
she  claimed  the  right  to  oppose  any  foreign  loan  to  China,  or  foreign 
help  to  China  of  any  kind,  which  might,  in  Japan’s  opinion,  disturb 
the  maintenance  of  peace  and  order.  Japan  would,  however,  acquiesce 
in  League  aid  to  China  if  this  were  ‘well  used’. 

Again,  on  the  20th  April  the  Japanese  Ambassador  in  Berlin  gave 
a  statement  to  a  German  newspaper  on  Japanese  world  policy  in 
which  he  complained  that  the  League  ignored  the  conditions  existing 
in  the  Far  East  and  Japan’s  special  position  in  relation  to  these 
conditions. 

Ten  days  later  again,  on  the  4th  May,  the  Japanese  Foreign  Minis¬ 
ter  delivered  a  speech,  which  was  fuUy  reported  in  the  press,  to  a 
conference  of  Prefectural  Governors  in  Tokyo.  On  this  occasion 
Mr.  Hirota,  after  laying  stress  once  more  upon  his  country’s  mission 
to  preserve  peace  and  order,  went  on  to  say  that  Japan  desired 
China’s  integrity,  unification,  prosperity  and  progress,  but  that  these 
ideals  must  be  attained  by  China’s  own  efforts,  not  by  gratuitous 
outside  help,  and  that  Japan  could  not  be  indifferent  to  any  third- 
party  action  comphcating  Sino- Japanese  relations.  He  intimated  that 
China  was  showing  signs  of  a  better  appreciation  of  Japanese  motives, 
and  that  an  understanding  was  nearer.  Existing  treaties  would  be 
respected,  and  the  Japanese  Government  were  willing,  if  necessary, 
to  exchange  views  concerning  treaty  rights  and  interests  with  indi¬ 
vidual  Powers ;  but  they  considered  it  unwise  to  recreate  the  situation 
which  had  been  encountered  at  Geneva  when  the  Powers  in  Council 
and  Assembly  had  rejected  Japan’s  views  on  the  question  of  Eastern 
Asia. 

Japan’s  ‘mission’  was  referred  to  once  again  in  the  inaugural 
speech  of  Admiral  Okada,  the  newly  appointed  Prime  Minister,  on 
the  20th  July,  when  he  declared  that  Japan  would  leave  nothing 
undone  for  its  fulfilment. 

Disentangled  from  the  network  of  statements,  ‘  amplifications  ’  and 
corrections  that  were  emitted  by  Japan’s  official  and  semi-official 
spokesmen  between  the  delivery  of  Mr.  Hirota’s  speech  on  the  22nd 
January  and  the  last  week  of  April,  the  position  taken  by  Japan,  as 
expounded  to  the  "World,  appeared  to  be  substantially  as  follows.  On 
the  score  of  being  ‘the  stabilizing  force  in  East  Asia’,  Japan  claimed 
to  possess  and  exercise,  in  partnership  with  China,  a  trusteeship  for 
the  maintenance  of  peace  and  order  in  that  area,  and  for  this  purpose 
she  regarded  herself  as  possessing  pecuhar  responsibilities  and  rights. 
On  the  ground  that  peace  and  order  were  liable  to  be  endangered  by 
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foreign  assistance  to  China,  she  opposed  in  principle  the  granting  of 
such  assistance  in  the  form  of  'joint’  or  collective  action — e.g.  by  the 
League  of  I^ations — ^notably  in  the  matter  of  loans.  Other  forms  of 
assistance  to  which  specific  objection  was  taken  were  the  supply 
of  material  for  aeronautical  development  and  the  engagement  by 
China  of  foreign  miUtary  experts.  Japan  was  to  be  the  arbiter  as 
to  whether  a  threat  to  peace  and  order  was  involved  in  particular 
cases,  and  the  World  was  warned  to  expect  positive  action — ^pre¬ 
sumably  in  the  form  of  Japanese  pressure  on  China — for  putting  a 
stop  to  any  Sino-Western  transactions  which  might  fall  under  the 
Japanese  ban.  Furthermore,  Japan  demanded  to  be  consulted  before 
any  new  transactions  between  China  and  any  third  party  were 
entered  into. 

It  has  already  been  shown  that  this  insistence  upon  Japan’s 
'special  mission’  for  the  preservation  of  regional  peace,  and  the 
implication  of  a  diversity  of  view  between  herself  and  other  nations 
as  to  the  conditions  on  which  peace  depended,  were  not,  in  them¬ 
selves,  new  departures.  The  new  element  in  the  statements  made  hi 
1934  was  the  indication  to  the  World  of  the  particular  developments 
in  China  w^hich  constituted  a  threat  to  this  peace  in  the  Japanese 
view.  The  military  strengthening  of  China  was  included  in  this  cate¬ 
gory,  on  the  ground  that  China’s  military  strength  was  intended  to  be 
directed  eventually  against  Japan.  Loans  were  a  threat  to  stability 
because  in  present  conditions  they  served  to  increase  the  financial 
disorder  of  the  Chinese  Government,^  Other  foreign  activities,  even 
of  a  purely  non-political  nature,  were  designated  as  threats,  on  the 
ground  that  they  were  apt  to  culminate  in  foreign  intervention  in 
China’s  affairs  and  so  to  create  a  danger  to  peace. 

The  nature  of  this  danger  to  peace  as  conceived  by  Japan  was  not 
clearly  revealed,  but  the  statements  on  the  subject  indicated  that 
she  feared  developments  in  two  contrary  directions :  a  constructive 
development  tending  to  create  a  militarily  strong  China  who  would 
be  capable  of  opposing  Japan  by  force  of  arms;  and  an  anarchic 
development  in  the  shape  of  a  further  disintegration  of  Chinese 
politics  and  finance.  To  exorcize  these  fears,  the  Japanese  Govern¬ 
ment  proclaimed  what  amounted  to  a  right  of  veto  over  China’s 
foreign  relations. 

Her  'mission’,  which  Japan  invoked  as  a  warrant  for  taking 
matters  into  her  own  hands,  was  derived,  in  the  minds  of  her  spokes¬ 
men,  from  the  'territorial  propinquity’  and  'special  interests  in  East 

^  The  Japanese  press  invoked  as  a  further  objection  the  existence  of  the 
unrepaid  Nishihara  loans. 
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Asia’  on  which  Japan  had  in  the  past  rested  many  of  her  claims  and 
which  had  received  passing  recognition  in  the  Lansing-Ishit  Agree¬ 
ment  of  the  2nd  November,  1917.  As  a  means  of  justifying  imperialis¬ 
tic  action  it  bore  a  resemblance,  which  could  hardly  fail  to  escape  the 
notice  of  the  neutral  observer,  to  the  British  habit,  in  the  ‘Kipling’ 
period  at  the  turn  of  the  last  century,  of  emphasizing  the  moral 
aspects  of  empire-building;  and  echoes  of  ‘the  white  man’s  burden’ 
doctrine  were  audible  in  the  Japanese  assertions  that  Japan  was  the 
natural  dispenser  of  peace  and  order  to  a  distracted  China.  This 
claim,  and  the  assumption  that  international  attempts  to  assist 
China  were  useless,  if  not  mischievous,  and  that  Chinese  reconstruc- 
tion  depended  upon  Japanese  collaboration  alone,  would  have  had  a 
better  chance  of  being  to  use  JHr.  Hirota’s  phrase — ‘rightly  under¬ 
stood  by  the  other  Powers’  if,  in  embarking  on  her  ‘mission’,  Japan 
had  chosen  other  instruments  of  pacification  than  the  bombing  aero¬ 
planes  which  had  obhterated  the  Chapei  district  of  Shanghai  two 
years  earher. 

Japan  s  action  in  Manchuria  in  1931  had  constituted  a  challenge 
to  two  classes  of  international  agreements :  first  those,  represented 
by  the  League  Covenant  and  the  KeUogg-Briand  Pact,  which  re¬ 
stricted  the  right  of  the  signatories  to  have  recourse  to  force  for  the 
settlement  of  disputes ;  and  secondly  that,  represented  by  the  Wash- 
ingtoii  Nine-Power  Treaty,  which  bound  the  signatories  to  observe 
China  s  integrity  and,  as  among  themselves,  to  respect  the  principle 
of  the  Open  Door  and  of  ‘equal  opportunity’,  to  refrain  from  mono- 
poMstic  action  and  to  act  in  consultation  in  emergencies.  This  second 
class  of  international  agreements  was  challenged  anew  in  words, 
though  not  in  action,  by  Japan’s  declaration  of  policy  in  1934.  The 
challenge  could  not  be  ignored  by  the  Powers  who  had  acted  both 
individually  and  in  concert  three  years  before. 

The  Chinese  Government,  who  were  the  most  closely  concerned  of 
aU,  confined  themselves  to  issuing  an  informal  statement,  denying 
the  right  of  any  state  to  claim  exclusive  responsibility  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  peace,^  and  a  subsequent  declaration^  reaffirming  China’s 
adhesion  to  the  League  Covenant  and  the  Washington  Treaties  and 
refusing  to  admit  interference  or  control  from  any  quarter  in  the 
matter  of  China’s  foreign  relations.  A  much  stronger  tone  was 
aUowed  to  appear,  however,  in  press  interviews  given  by  China’s 
diplomatic  representatives  abroad.  The  Minister  in  Geneva,  for 
instance,  was  reported  to  have  interpreted  the  situation  as  implying 

^  See  The  Manchester  Guardian  of  tlie  20tli  April,  1934. 

^  TMs  declaration  was  issued  on  the  26tli  April,  1934. 
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a  Japanese  claim  to  the  right  to  supervise  China  and  to  exercise  a 
veto  over  the  whole  of  her  national  life. 

Apart  from  China,  the  responsibility  for  taking  the  initiative  in 
clearing  up  the  situation  evidently  lay  with  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States.  In  1932  it  was  the  latter  Power  that  had  taken  the 
first  step  in  the  despatch  of  the  Stimson  Note  of  the  7th  January, 
championing  the  sanctity  of  treaties  and  refusing  recognition  of  any 
arrangements  impairing  treaty  provisions,  including  the  provisions 
guaranteeing  China’s  integrity.^  On  that  occasion  the  British 
Government,  acting  under  influences  which  were  examined  in  some 
detail  in  the  Survey  for  1932,  failed  to  respond  to  Washington’s  lead 
and  were  content  to  reserve  their  position  in  respect  to  the  Open  Door 
and  'equal  opportunity’.  The  British  Foreign  Secretary  accepted,  at 
the  time,  the  Japanese  declaration  of  support  for  these  principles  as 
apphed  to  Manchuria  and  the  assurances  given  by  the  Japanese 
Ambassador  in  London  of  Japan’s  intention  to  respect  these  prin¬ 
ciples  and  those  of  the  Nine-Power  Treaty.  On  this  second  occasion 
the  American  State  Department  showed  less  readiness  than  before  to 
take  the  initiative.  In  the  words  of  one  of  the  leading  American 
publicists  of  the  day,^  'We  used  our  moral  influence  in  1931,  but  the 
plain  truth  is  that  there  was  little  support  from  Great  Britain  or 
France  or  Russia.  ’  Thus  in  1934  it  fell  to  the  British  Foreign  Office 
to  make  the  first  move  in  Tokyo ;  and  on  the  25th  April  the  British 
Ambassador  there  addressed  a  'friendly  inquiry’  to  the  Japanese 
Government  regarding  the  meaning  to  be  given  to  the  Foreign  Office 
statements.  This  inquiry  was  accompanied  by  a  reminder  that  under 
the  Nine-Power  Treaty  Japan  could  not  possess  special  rights  except 
such  as  were  recognized  by  other  Powers,  and  that,  in  particular,  the 
British  Government  could  not  recognize  Japan’s  right  to  decide  alone 
whether  any  action  in  the  nature  of  the  provision  of  technical  or 
financial  assistance  was  a  danger  to  the  peace  and  integrity  of  China. 
His  Majesty’s  Government  must,  it  was  stated,  continue  to  enjoy  all 
rights  common  to  the  signatories  of  the  treaties  '  or  otherwise  proper’ ; 
and,  since  it  was  the  aim  of  British  policy  to  avoid  dangers  to  the 
peace  and  to  the  integrity  of  China,  the  anxieties  expressed  by  Japan 
could  not  apply  to  the  United  Kingdom.  Finally,  Japan  was  already 
provided  with  safeguards  in  her  right  to  consult  other  Powers  in 
emergencies  as  stipulated  in  the  Nine-Power  Treaty. 

The  text  of  the  reply  to  the  representations  made  by  Sir  Francis 
Bindley  was  withheld  from  the  public.  The  substance  was  given, 

^  See  the  Survey  for  1932,  p.  540. 

^  Mr.  Walter  Lippman  as  reported  in  TJie  Observer  of  the  29th  April,  1934. 
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however,  to  the  House  of  Commons  at  Westminster  bv  Sir  John 
Simon  on  the  30th  AprU.  It  was  to  the  effect  that  the  British  Govern 
ment  were  correct  in  assuming  that  the  Japanese  statement  of  poHcv 
was  not  mtended  m  any  way  to  trespass  upon  the  common  rights  of 
other  Powers  or  to  override  Japan’s  own  treaty  obligations.  There 
was  a  ^omise  that  Japan  would  observe  the  provisions  of  the  Nine- 
Power  Treaty  and  the  somewhat  enigmatic  statement  was  made  that 
^  Governments  in  regard  to  the  treaties  coin¬ 

cided  .  Eurther,  Japan  was  represented  as  continuing  to  attach  the 
greatest  importance  to  the  Open  Door  in  China,  and  the  acceptance 
of  that  pohcy  was  reaffirmed.  On  this  reply  the  British  Secretary  of 
State  remarked  that  it  seemed  ‘reasonably  clear  ’ ;  and  he  announced 
that  the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  were  prepared  to  leave 
the  question  where  it  stood. 

_  Special  note  was  taken,  in  a  Japanese  Foreign  Office  communique 
Ksued  ^0  days  later,  of  the  assurance  given  by  the  British  Ambassa¬ 
dor  of  Great  Britam  s  avoidance  of  activities  likely  to  disturb  peace 
To  borrow  the  words  of  the  correspondent  of  The  Times  in  Tokyo 
e  mcident  thus  ends  with  Japan  pohtely  but  immovably  asserting 
her  primacy  of  mterest  in  developments  in  China  and  indicating 
eertam  specific  foreign  activities  to  which  she  objects 
The  American  Ambassador  at  Tokyo  presented  a  note  to  the 
Japanese  Government  four  days  after  his  British  coUeague’stfemarcAe 
By  tl^  note  the  American  Government  reaffirmed  their  position 
regardmg  treaty  rights  and  interests  and  reminded  the  Japanese 
Government  that  foreign  relations  with  China  were  governed  by 
mternational  law  and  treaties,  and  that  the  latter  could  only  be 
modffied  by  mutual  arrangement.  ‘In  the  opinion  of  the  American 
people  the  note  continued,  ‘no  nation  can  without  the  consent  of 
the  other  nations  concerned  rightly  endeavour  to  make  conclusive 
Its  wffi  m  a  situation  where  there  are  involved  the  rights,  obligations 
and.  legitimate  interests  of  other  sovereign  states/ 

The  American  communication  elicited  no  reply,  and  the  Japanese 
J  oreign  Office  allowed  it  to  be  known  that  in  their  opinion  the  ques- 
tion  coffid  be  considered  as  closed.  This  view  was  apparently  con- 
euCTed  m  by  the  other  Governments  concerned,  though  both  France 
and  Italy  addressed  communications  to  the  Japanese  Government 
and  received  answers  substantially  similar  to  those  which  had  been 
TOuchsafed  to  London.  It  remained  only  for  certain  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  at  Westminster,  in  the  course  of  a  debate  which 
took  place  on  the  18th  May,  to  register  their  doubts  as  to  the  position 
m  which  matters  had  been  left.  Speaking  for  the  Labour  Opposition, 
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Sir  Stafford  Cripps  complained  that  His  Majesty’s  Government  were 
allowing  Japan  to  persist  in  the  breach  of  her  obligations  under  both 
the  League  Covenant  and  the  Nine-Power  Treaty.  To  this  the  Foreign 
Minister  replied  that  he  had  obtained  Japan’s  solemn  assurances  of 
her  respect  for  these  treaties  and  could  do  no  more,  short  of  declaring 
'we  don’t  believe  you’.  He  added  that  Great  Britain  was,  in  any 
case,  under  no  obligation  to  apply  sanctions  nor  pledged  to  use  her 
forces  in  order  to  preserve  the  integrity  and  political  independence 
of  China. 

We  have  followed  chronologically  the  steps  taken  by  Japan  in 
order  to  stake  out  a  claim  to  J apanese  primacy  in  East  Asiatic  affairs. 
If  the  record  is  somewhat  detailed,  the  reason  hes  in  the  fact  that  the 
claim  implied  a  radical  change  in  the  regional  status  quo  from  an 
international  standpoint.  Since  the  conclusion  of  the  Washington 
Treaties,  the  agreed  basis  of  international  relations  as  touching 
affairs  in  China  had  been  strict  equality  and  the  renunciation  of  aU 
claims  to  monopoly  or  special  rights.^  The  paramount  position  now 
claimed  by  Japan  meant  a  complete  reversal  of  established  principles. 
It  could,  it  is  true,  be  held  that  the  change  was  implicit  in  the  growth 
of  Japan’s  strength  in  relation  to  that  of  other  Powers — an  alteration 
of  ratio  which  was  due  not  only  to  Japan’s  economic  and  military 
development  but  equally  to  the  preoccupations  at  home  which  tied 
the  hands  of  other  Powers  with  interests  in  the  Pacific.  Japanese 
apologists  might  maintain  that,  in  enunciating  the  doctrine  of  special 
responsibilities  and  rights,  Japan  was  doing  no  more  than  inviting 
tacit  acceptance  of  a  de  facto  situation,  which  the  World  could  not 
reasonably  deny  so  long  as,  in  international  affairs,  the  possession  of 
power  was  a  recognized  factor  for  determining  the  hafluence  to  be 
exercised  by  an  individual  country.  Such  a  line  of  reasoning  was  in 
keeping  with  the  repeated  assertions  by  Japanese  spokesmen  that 
international  agreements  respecting  China  must  be  interpreted  in 
accordance  with  the  existing  state  of  facts.^  The  Japanese  Govern¬ 
ment’s  assurances  to  the  British  and  to  other  Governments  that  their 
statement  of  policy  in  April  was  consistent  with  their  respect  for  the 
Nine-Power  Treaty  could  hardly  bear  any  logical  meaning  unless 
taken  in  conjunction  with  reservations  of  this  kind  in  regard  to  the 
interpretation  of  treaties.  No  method  of  interpretation  could,  how- 

^  It  is  pertinent  to  note,  however,  that  Japan  consistently  complained  of 
being  denied  eqnahty  in  other  fields:  e.g.  naval  limitation  ratios  and  immigra¬ 
tion  laws. 

^  See  the  Japanese  reply  to  the  Stimson  Note  and  the  statement  of  tbe 
Japanese  notice  of  intention  to  withdraw  from  the  League  of  Nations  (the 
Survey  for  1932^  p.  545,  and  the  Survey  for  1933,  p.  515). 
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ever,  have  reconcUed  the  clauses  of  the  Nine-Power  Treaty  for  the 
preservation  of  China’s  integrity  with  the  action  which  J^an  had 
already  taken  towards  that  country  in  1931-3;  and  it  is  the  further 
development  of  the  relations  between  these  two  countries  in  the  year 
under  review  that  must  next  occupy  our  attention. 

Japanese  military  action  in  the  North  had  come  to  an  end  as 
previously  recorded,i  with  the  signature  in  May  1933  of  the  Tangku 
Armistice  Agreement  estabhshing  a  neutral  demilitarized  zone  alone 
the  Great  WaU.  Although  in  1934  there  was  no  serious  fighting  it 
was  the  mihtary  situation  on  the  Manchurian  border  which  dominated 
Sino-Japanese  relations  in  North  China,  where  the  conduct  of  these 
relations  remained  primarily  in  the  hands  of  the  respective  military 
authorities.  The  neutral  zone  itself  provided  a  fruitful  source  of  dis- 
putes  There  were  frequent  complaints  from  the  Japanese  side  that 
the  Chmese  authorities  were  failing  to  restrain  the  activities  of  irre¬ 
sponsible  armed  bands  acting  inside  the  zone,  and  there  were  counter- 
complamts  of  Japanese  military  encroachments.  In  January  Japanese 
teoops  occupied  Lungmensu,  one  of  the  western  passes  through  the 
Great  Wall ;  but  these  troops  withdrew  again  soon  afterwards.  In  the 
foUowing  month  a  Japanese  force  was  reported  to  be  massing  on 
the  Jehol-Chahar  frontier  and  to  have  expeUed  Chinese  troops  from  a 
district  outside  the  Great  Wall  which  the  Japanese  military  authori¬ 
ties  claimed  as  part  of  Jehol.  The  Japanese  were  stated  also  to  have 
constructed  an  aerodrome  between  Dolonor  and  Kalgan  and  to  be 
building  mihtary  roads  inside  the  Chahar^  border. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  progress  was  being  made  towards  a 
return  to  stabihzed  conditions  by  the  rendition  to  China,  on  the 
10th  February  and  the  4th  March  respectively,  of  the  frontier  towns 
of  Shanhaikwan  and  Koupeikou,  by  the  resumption  of  through- 
traffic  on  the  Reking-Mukden  Railway  on  the  6th  June,^  by  the 
completion  towards  the  end  of  the  year  of  postal  arrangements 
between  China  and  Manehukuo,  which  became  operative  after  the  end 
of  the  year,  and  by  the  opening  in  August  and  September  of  customs 
stations  at  some  of  the  Great  Wah  passes.  These  last  three  develop¬ 
ments  were  of  the  nature  of  concessions  to  Japan ;  and  the  decisions 
in  respect  of  them  were  taken  after,  and  doubtless  as  a  result  of,  the 

J  The  Survey  for  1933,  p.  481. 

i"  ■  view  of  Japan’s  dependence  on  China  as  a  soniee  of  iron-oie  (she  was 
taking  about  half  the  ore  produced  in  the  country  and  virtually  the  whole  of 
tke  exports),  it  is  not  without  interest  to  note  that  Chahar  contained  iron-ore 
reserves  estimated  at  40  per  cent,  of  the  total  reserves  in  China.  Mines  at 
Liungyen  were  being  worked  for  some  years  after  1923  by  a  Chmese  semi- 
governmental  corporation.  =  See  the  Survey  for  1933,  p.  482,  note. 
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Nanchang  Conference,  referred  to  above, ^  at  which  the  question  of 
the  national  policy  towards  Japan  was  debated  by  China’s  political 
leaders.  It  was,  however,  only  a  partial  surrender,  for  care  was  taken 
that  the  arrangements  for  resumption  of  traffic  should  be  without 
prejudice  to  the  major  issue  of  the  recognition  by  China  of  the  state 
of  Manchukuo.2  Upon  this  question  the  Chinese  remained  firm, 
resisting  the  inducement  offered  by  the  prospect  of  being  released 
from  the  onerous  conditions  of  the  Tangku  Armistice  Agreement, 
which  the  Japanese  military  authorities  were — so  it  was  said — deter¬ 
mined  to  prolong  as  a  lever  for  obtaining  recognition. 

Throughout  the  rest  of  China  few  developments  of  note  took  place, 
outwardly  at  least,  in  Sino- Japanese  relations.  The  mysterious  dis¬ 
appearance  in  June  of  the  Japanese  Vice-Consul  at  Nanking  under 
suspicions  of  foul  play  caused  a  moment  of  serious  tension  which  was 
fortunately  removed  by  the  discovery  at  the  end  of  a  week  that  the 
officer  had  hidden  himself  in  a  cave  near  Sun  Yat-sen’s  tomb  in  a  fit 
of  mental  aberration.  Anti-Japanese  activities  were  the  subject  of 
numerous  complaints  by  the  Japanese  authorities  and  of  demands 
upon  the  Chinese  Government  to  take  suppressive  measm’es.  Possibly 
as  the  result  of  such  measures,  an  improvement  took  place  which  was 
subsequently  acknowledged  by  the  Foreign  Minister  in  Tokyo  in  his 
anmifll  speech  on  foreign  affairs  in  the  Diet.  The  boycott  of  Japanese 
goods  was  reported  to  have  almost  died  out,  in  North  China  at  least,® 
and  Japanese  ships  on  the  Yangtse  were  able  in  the  summer  of  1934 
to  resume  their  services  to  ports  on  the  upper  river,  which  had  been 
suspended  since  1931.  A  move  was  also  made  towards  clearing  up 
one  of  Japan’s  long-standing  grievances,  namely  the  disregard  of 
loan  obligations  by  the  Chinese  Ministry  of  Finance,  with  reference 
especially  to  the  series  of  semi-political  loans  made  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  at  Peking  during  the  Great  War  and  known  collectively  as  the 
Nishihara  loans.^  In  the  case  of  two,  the  Paot’ou  Extension  Loan 
and  the  Telegraph  Loan,  the  conclusion  of  funding  arrangements  was 
reported  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

It  was  in  such  comparatively  minor  matters  that  there  was  to  be 
found  the  only  public  manifestation  of  attempts  by  Japan  to  impose 
her  will  on  China  or  to  exercise  those  rights  of  supervision  and  veto 

^  On  p.  649. 

^  E.g.  tlie  CMnese  agreed  to  the  postal  exchange  only  on  condition  that 
neither  letters  nor  stamps  should  hear  the  inscription  ‘Manchnkno’.  Special 
stamps  -were  consequently  issued. 

®  In  1934,  although  Japanese  exports  to  China  diminished  shghtly  in 
value,  Japan’s  share  in  the  total  of  imports  into  China  increased  from  9*7  per 
cent,  in  1933  to  12-2  per  cent.  ^  See  the  Survey  for  1925,  vol.  ii,  p.  374. 
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which  according  to  the  view  of  some  of  China’s  representatives  ^  were 
imphed  m  the  statements  of  policy  promulgated  in  the  spring  of  1934 
Circumstantial  evidence  of  Japanese  assertiveness  was,  however  dis' 
cernible  m  more  directions  than  one;  and  it  would  not  he  unre^on- 
ahle  to  suggest  that  the  general  warnings  contained  in  the  Japanese 
statements  emitted  m  April  against  the  supplying  of  technical  aid  to 
Chma  (which  were  subsequently  reinforced  by  representations  made 
at  Geneva  concerning  the  risks  of  misuse  of  the  assistance  proposed  in 
the  Rajchman  report)  were  at  least  a  contributory  cause  of  the  non¬ 
appointment  of  a  successor  to  Dr.  Rajchman  as  the  League’s  Techni 
cal  Agent  in  China.^  To  what  extent  covert  pressure  in  Chinese 
internal  affairs  may  have  been  exerted  on  the  Central  or  regional 
Governments  could  only  be  a  matter  of  conjecture,  and  observers 
were  left  free  to  speculate  on  the  underlying  causes  of  the  significant 
change  of  tone  which  began  towards  the  end  of  the  year  to  become 
observable  m  Chmese  public  utterances  dealing  with  relations  with 
Japan.  Eor  the  most  striking  example  of  this  change  it  is  necessary 
shghtly  to  overstep  the  limits  of  the  period  under  review  and  to  refer 
to  an  address  which  Mr.  Wang  Ching-wei,  the  Chairman  of  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Yuan,  delivered  in  February  1935  to  the  Chmese  Central  Political 
Council.  Mr.  Wang  is  reported  to  have  said  that  China  was  willing 
‘to  mamtam  and  promote  friendly  and  peaceable  relations  with  any 
country,  not  to  mention  a  neighbour  fike  Japan,  whose  geographical 
cultural  and  racial  relationship  with  this  country  is  so  close' ;  to  have 
gone  on  to  refer  to  certain  words  of  the  late  Dr.  Sun  Yat-sen  in 
which  he  had  urged  the  peoples  of  China  and  Japan  ‘to  work  hand  in 
hand  and  co-operate  for  the  welfare  of  both  countries’ ;  and  to  have 
concluded  with  the  expression  of  the  hope  ‘that  the  close  friendship 
between  the  two  countries  entertained  by  our  late  Party  Leader  may 
be  realized’.  Simultaneously  Dr.  Wang  Chung-hui,  the  eminent 
Chmese  jurist  and  member  of  the  Permanent  Court  of  International 
Justice  at  the  Hague,  who  was  visiting  Tokyo  as  an  imof&cial  ambas¬ 
sador  and  had  had  discussions  with  the  Prime  Minister,  with  Mr. 
Hirota  and  with  the  Minister  of  War,  was  giving  voice  openly  to  the 
Chinese  wish  for  a  Sino-Japanese  entemie.  ‘We  desire’,  he  told  the 
representatives  of  the  press,  ‘co-operation  in  every  field,  economic  and 
political.  The  friendly  help  of  the  Japanese  people  is  earnestly 
requested.  We  want  to  study  the  concrete  measures  with  Japan.’ 


^  See  pp.  655-6,  above, 

“  post  was  not  Med,  Dr.  Haas,  Chief  of  the  Communications 

ana  iransit  bection  of  the  League,  was  later  despatched  to  China  to  advise  in 
these  departments  of  public  work. 
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Finally,  General  Chiang  Kai-shek,  who  in  January  1935,  for  the  first 
time  since  1931,  had  had  personal  interviews  with  Japanese  diplo¬ 
matic  and  military  officials, ,  was  likewise  said  to  have  told  the 
Japanese  Minister  that,  as  an  adherent  to  the  principles  of  Dr.  Sun 
Yat-sen,  he  was  never  willingly  anti- Japanese,  though  remarking 
that  ‘unhappy  events’  had  of  late  defeated  efforts  at  co-operation. 
The  Japanophile  policy  of  Dr.  Sun  Yat-sen  and  his  vision  of  a  Greater 
Asia  had,  it  is  pertinent  to  add,  figured  prominently  in  recent  J apanese 
pronouncements  on  Sino- Japanese  relations,  and  it  was  clear  that 
those  Japanese  who  aimed  at  the  attainment  of  their  national  aims 
by  conciliatory  rather  than  coercive  methods  were  counting  upon  an 
appeal  to  pan-Asianism  and  to  Chinese  veneration  for  the  ‘Father  of 
the  Repubhc’. 

In  Japanese-American  relations  the  feature  which  engaged  particu¬ 
lar  attention  in  the  Survey  for  1933  was  the  intensification,  through 
naval  rivalry,  of  the  state  of  tension  between  the  two  countries 
which  Japan’s  action  in  Manchuria  had  created.  The  withdrawal  of 
the  American  fleet  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic  early  in  1934  had 
somewhat  ameliorated  the  position ;  and  advantage  was  taken  of  the 
opportunity  afforded  by  the  arrival  of  a  new  Japanese  Ambassador 
to  the  United  States  to  mark  the  improvement  by  an  exchange  of 
special  messages  of  amity  between  the  Ministers  responsible  for  the 
conduct  of  foreign  affairs  in  Tokyo  and  in  Washington  respectively. 
Mr.  Hirota,  in  a  communication  dated  the  21st  February,  laid  stress 
on  the  commercial  interdependence  of  the  United  States  and  Japan 
arising  from  the  complementary  nature  of  then  trade,’-  and  went  on 
to  state  his  conviction  that  ‘there  was  no  question  between  the  two 
countries  fundamentally  incapable  of  amicable  solution’  and  that  a 
satisfactory  settlement  could  be  found  of  all  pending  issues.  To  this 
Mr  Hull  rephed  on  the  3rd  March  by  concurring  with  the  sentiments 
expressed  by  his  Japanese  colleague  and  adding  that,  if  unhappily 
any  controversy  should  arise,  the  United  States  Government  would 
be  ready  to  examine  the  position  of  Japan  in  a  spirit  of  amity,  trusting 
that  the  Japanese  Government  would  act  likewise. 

In  spite,  however,  of  this  display  of  friendly  sentiments,  there  were 
few  signs  of  any  modification  of  the  essential  factors  which  exacer¬ 
bated  the  relations  between  the  countries.  The  American  attitude 
towards  Japanese  political  expansion  in  Eastern  Asia  had  been  clearly 
defined  in  Mr.  Stimson’s  speech  to  the  Union  League  Club  in  October 

’  The  United  States  was  Japan’s  best  customer  for  her  staple  export  of  silk; 
Japan  was  the  greatest  purchaser  of  American  raw  cotton,  of  which  she 
bought  more  than  Great  Britain,  France  and  Germany  combined. 
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1932  J  and  American  support  of  the  League  of  Nations’  non-reeos 
nition  pohcy  in  regard  to  Manchuria,  and  the  appointment  of  an 
American  member  to  the  League’s  Ear  Eastern  Advisory  Committee 
showed  clearly  enough  that  there  was  no  likelihood  of  any  weakening 
of  feeling  in  this  respect.  “  ® 

The  American  reaction  in  the  month  of  April  to  the  ‘Japanese 
Monroe  Doctrine  ’  has  already  been  recorded.  The  official  response  to 
the  J apanese  E oreign  Office  statement  was  of  an  anodyne  nature  but 
public  opinion  was  considerably  roused ;  and,  when  later  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  Japan  made  plain  her  intention  to  break  with  the  naval  ratios 
estabhshed  by  the  Washington  Treaty  and  to  claim  equality  in  naval 
armaments,^  American  sentiment  towards  Japan  decidedly  hardened. 
The  change  in  feeling  since  the  time  of  the  Hirota-HuU  correspon¬ 
dence  in  the  early  months  of  the  year  can  be  gauged  by  a  message  sent 
to  The  Times  by  its  correspondent  in  Washington  on  the  20th  October 
affiiming  that,  it  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  gravity  with 
which  the  present  condition  of  relations  between  Japan  and  the 
United  States  is  considered  in  official  circles  here.’ 

Although  this  state  of  affairs  had  arisen  primarily  over  the  naval 
issue,  there  were  other  contributory  causes.  One  of  these,  which  was 
perhaps  more  significant  in  its  possible  future  imphcations  than  in  its 
immediate  effect,  was  the  spreading  to  the  United  States  of  the 
contagion  of  resentment  against  Japanese  trade  competition  which 
had  become  so  important  a  factor  in  Japan’s  relations  with  the 
mdustrial  countries  of  the  West.  A  considerable  agitation  was  set 
on  foot  agamst  Japan’s  export  to  the  United  States  of  cheap  cotton 
fabrics  competing  with  the  products  of  the  American  miUs,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  Japan  was  simultaneously  providing  the  best  foreign 
market  for  the  cotton  produced  by  the  Southern  States  and  that 
imported  Japanese  piece-goods  were,  in  any  case,  an  almost  negligible 
factor  in  American  consumption. 

A  more  serious  cause  of  American  discontent  was  the  treatment 
accorded  to  the  great  American  oil  companies  under  legislation 
enacted  in  Japan  and  Manchuria  in  1934.  On  the  1st  July  a  new 
law,  entitled  the  Petroleum  Industry  Law,  came  into  operation  in 
Japan,  Dairen  and  Korea  which  required  foreign  oil  companies  to 
maintain  a  six  months’  supply  in  the  country  and  to  provide  the 
necessary  storage,  whUe  at  the  same  time  it  gave  to  the  Japanese 

^  See  tlie  Survey  for  1932,  p.  557. 

^  The  chapter  in  the  history  of  naval  armaihents  which  opened  with  the 
preliminary  conference  in  London  in  the  antnmn  of  1934  is  reserved  for  treat¬ 
ment  in  the  Survey  for  1935. 
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Government  price-fixing  powers  and  thus  deprived  the  companies  of 
any  security  as  to  future  sales.  The  law  also  placed  quota  limitations 
upon  petroleum  imports  and  enabled  the  Government  to  give  pre¬ 
ference  to  companies  using  native  oil.  Representations  on  behalf  of 
their  nationals  were  made  by  the  American,  British  and  Netherlands 
Governments,  and  negotiations  were  still  in  progress  at  the  end  of  the 
year.  In  the  case  of  Manchukuo  a  comprehensive  Government  oil 
monopoly  was  set  up  with  the  object  of  exploiting  local  resources, 
bringing  the  refining  process  into  the  hands  of  the  nationals  of  the 
country,  and  instituting  Government  control  over  the  marketing  of 
oil  products.  The  law  establishing  the  monopoly,  its  effect  upon 
foreign  enterprises  and  its  relation  to  the  Open  Door  doctrine  are 
dealt  with  in  a  subsequent  section  of  this  chapter.^  Here  it  is  enough 
to  mention  that  American  interests  predominated  to  the  extent  of 
over  50  per  cent,  in  the  petroleum  trade  in  Manchuria — a  market 
which  was  of  very  considerable  importance,  especially  for  the  sale 
of  kerosene  oil.  Consequently  the  curtailment  of  foreign  business 
in  this  field  affected  American  interests  principally,  and  the  contro¬ 
versy  which  resulted  made  a  material  addition  to  the  unfriendly 
feeling  which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  already  clouding  American- 
Japanese  relations. 

Anglo- Japanese  relations  in  1934  contained  the  same  principal 
ingredients  as  the  relations  between  Japan  and  the  United  States, 
though  in  somewhat  different  proportions.  Engrossed  in  the  European 
situation,  the  British  public  remained  comparatively  indifferent  to 
Japan’s  move  in  claiming  a  special  position  in  Eastern  Asia.  Her 
claim  to  naval  parity  woke  a  keener  interest  in  a  nation  which  had 
been  educated  to  look  on  its  foreign  relations  largely  in  terms  of 
sea-power,  and  which  was  particularly  alive  to^  strategic  questions  m 
the  Far  East  in  consequence  of  the  political  controversy  at  home 
which  had  given  prominence  to  the  plans  for  the  Smgapore  Naval 
Base.^  But  if  we  consider  Japan’s  relations  in  this  year  with  the 
British  Empire  as  a  whole  we  may  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
developments  which  commanded  the  greatest  attention  were  those 
concerned  with  trade.  The  significant  growth  and  nature  of  com¬ 
petition  from  Japan,  particularly  in  cotton  textiles,  were  dealt  with 
in  some  detail  in  the  previous  volume  of  the  Survey.^  By  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  1934  Japan’s  'drive  for  new  markets’ — partly  under  the 

^  Section  (vi)  {a). 

^  With  regard  to  the  Smgapore  Base  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  a  speech 
in  the  Diet  on  the  13th  March  Mr.  Hirota  made  the  observation  that  in  his 
opinion  it  ‘provided  no  ground  for  suspicion’. 

®  The  Survey  for  1933^  Part  section  (ii)  {h). 
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impulse  of  the  contraction  of  her  trade  with  her  chief  customers  the 
United  Sta>tes  and  China,  and  partly  in  pursuance  of  her  general 
policy  of  increased  national  industrialization — ^was  makino-  itself 
acutely  felt  in  British  Empire  markets,  especiaUy  in  India  Malava 
and  East  Africa J  In  the  case  of  India  an  agreement  to’retrdate 
textile  imports  had  been  successfully  negotiated,  as  recorded  in  the 
pvious  volume  of  the  Survey,  on  the  3rd  January,  and  the  effect 
in  reducing  the  proportion  of  Japanese  cotton  imports  made  itself 
very  sensible  in  the  course  of  the  year. 2  An  attempt  was  then  made 
to  reach  a  similar  understanding  between  the  textile  interests  of 
Great  Britain  and  Japan  competing  in  other  markets.  With  this 
purpose  a  conference  between  representatives  of  these  interests  was 
convened  in  London.  It  met  on  the  14th  Pebruary,  and  immediately 
the  discussion  centred  on  the  geographical  scope  which  the  desired 
agreement  was  to  cover.  The  British  representatives  demanded  its 
apphcation  to  aU  foreign  markets ;  the  Japanese  insisted  on  its  limita¬ 
tion  to  those  markets  which  were  controEed  by  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment,  that  IS  to  say  the  United  Kingdom  itself  and  the  Crown 
Colonies  and  Protectorates.  On  this  point  an  impasse  was  reached 
and  the  conference  came  to  a  premature  end. 

The  British  Government,  who  had  throughout  declared  themselves 
anxious  to  deal  with  the  problem  by  amicable  arrangement  with 
Japan,  then  inquired  from  the  Japanese  Government  whether  they 
had  any  new  proposals  to  make.  When  a  negative  answer  was 
received,  the  Foreign  Secretary  informed  the  Japanese  Ambassador, 
on  the  3rd  May,  that  his  Government  found  themselves  compelled 
to  resume  their  freedom  of  action  in  dealing  with  Japanese  imports 
into  the  Crown  Colonies ;  and  on  the  7th  of  the  same  month  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Board  of  Trade  announced  in  the  House  of  Commons  at 
Westminster  that  the  Grown  Colonies  would  be  asked  to  introduce 
quotas  for  cotton  and  rayon  imports — adding,  however,  that  the 
Government  continued  to  hold  the  view  that  the  problem  was  one 
which  could  be  settled  satisfactorEy  only  by  co-operation  in  some 
form  between  the  two  countries.  When  asked  whether  the  Dominions 
were  also  to  be  consulted  in  the  matter,  Mr.  Runciman  replied  that 
the  question  of  restriction  in  their  markets  was  one  for  the  Dominions 
themselves  and  that  he  could  not  intervene.®  Though,  as  was  to  be 

^  See  G.  E.  Hubbard,  of.  cit. 

^  Taking  all  commodities,  however,  Japan’s  share  in  the  import  trade  into  India 
rose  from  14-2  to  15*7  per  cent,  in  the  financial  year  1934-5.  In  woollen  piece 
pods  she  quadrupled  her  shipments  and  provided  50  per  cent,  of  India’s  imports; 
her  exports  to  India  of  silk  and  artificial  silk  goods  increased  by  about  1 00  per  cent! 

The  most  important  event  in  the  field  of  trade  relations  between  Japan 
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expected,  this  British  action  was  strongly  resented  in  Japan,  and  a 
‘Safeguarding  of  Commerce’  law  was  promptly  passed  for  enabling 
the  Government  to  raise  tariffs  and  prohibit  or  restrict  imports,  no 
actual  retahatory  action  was  attempted,  and  Japanese  exporters 
met  the  situation  by  redoubling  their  efforts  in  neutral  markets  that 
were  free  from  British  control.  Meanwhile,  the  Japanese  official 
attitude  towards  the  search  for  co-operative  solutions  of  the  problems 
of  competition,  on  which  the  British  Government  rested  their  ultimate 
hopes,  was  broadly  indicated  by  the  language  of  the  Minister  of 
Commerce  and  Industry,  who  is  reported  to  have  said  that  ‘a  too 
rapid  development  arouses  the  jealousy  and  resentment  of  others, 
and  we  must  of  necessity,  in  view  of  international  trends,  do  our 
best  by  taking  a  conciliatory  hue  to  moderate  these  feelings  of  jealousy 
and  resentment’.  The  entry  of  Japanese  manufacturers  into  inter¬ 
national  cartels  with  market-sharing  arrangements  was  one  of  the 
forms  of  co-operation  which  Mr.  Machida  commended.’- 

Though  it  may  weU  have  been  incumbent  upon  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  to  protect  the  position  of  the  cotton  industry  of  Lancashire, 
where  imemployment  among  textile  workers  had  assumed  the  pro¬ 
portions  of  a  first-class  national  problem,  their  action  in  closing 
the  door  to  Japanese  trade  expansion  had  wide  implications  which 
demanded  the  most  serious  consideration.  The  Japanese  people  were 
suffermg  from  a  sense  of  frustration  as  the  result  of  a  long  record 
of  foreign  opposition  to  their  expansionist  endeavours — a  record 
which  extended  from  the  revision  of  the  Treaty  of  Shimonoseki  in 
1894  to  the  League  action  in  regard  to  Manchuria  in  1931-3.  This 
series  of  bitter  memories  induced  a  pathological  state  of  mind,  com¬ 
parable  with  that  prevailing  m  Germany,  and  any  action  which  could 
be  interpreted  as  an  attempt  at  ‘encirclement’  was  bound  to  have 
the  effect  of  driving  Japan  still  farther  along  the  road  of  Imperiahsm 
in  the  Far  East.  From  the  purely  economic  point  of  view,  moreover, 
the  more  Japan  was  thwarted  in  her  efforts  to  extend  her  markets 
in  the  rest  of  the  World,  the  more  she  was  forced  back  upon  the 
pohcy  of  establishing  a  regional  economic  bloc  under  her  own  control, 
and  an  essential  element  in  this  alternative  solution  of  the  Japanese 

and  the  British  Dominions  was  the  visit  to  Japan,  in  the  course  of  his  ‘good¬ 
will  tour’  in  the  Far  East,  of  Mr.  Latham,  the  Australian  Commonwealth 
Minister  of  External  Eelations.  The  rapidly  developing  market  in  Japan  for 
Australian  wool,  and  the  Japanese  demand  that  Australia  should  reciprocate 
by  increasing  her  imports  from  Japan,  were  bringing  the  question  of  trading 
with  Japan  into  great  prominence  in  Austraha,  and  the  results  of  Mr.  Latham’s 
■visit  augured  weU  for  its  further  development. 

’  See  Economic  Gonditions  in  Ja/pcm  1933-1934  (Department  of  Overseas 
Trade,  No.  604),  p.  31. 
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economic  problem  was  the  monopolization  of  the  China  market. 
Thus  the  political  and  economic  issues  w'hich  Great  Britain  had  to 
face  in  her  dealings  with  Japan  were  indissolubly  linked  with  one 
another. 

There  was  one  country  in  Europe  where  Japan’s  challenging  at¬ 
titude  to  the  Western  Powers  was  greeted  with  a  considerable  degree 
of  fellow-feeling.  The  bond  of  sympathy  between  Germany  and  Japan 
was  of  old  standing,  dating  from  the  time  when  Japan,  searching  for 
patterns  on  which  to  model  her  new  Westernized  structure,  chose 
Germany  for  her  mihtary  ensample.  Generations  of  Japanese  officers 
who  had  been  sent  for  their  training  to  Germany  had  created  a  link 
the  strength  of  which  was  particularly  potent  at  a  time  when  the 
military  element  was  pohticaUy  powerful  in  Japan.  In  addition  there 
were,  in  1934,  two  points  in  common  which  were  operating  to 
strengthen  this  traditional  friendship  between  Germany  and  Japan  • 
both  countries  were  seceding  from  the  League  of  Nations,  and  both 
were  hostile  to  the  Soviet  Union.  It  was,  therefore,  not  unnatural 
that  signs  of  a  rapprochement  made  themselves  evident  during  the 
year.  IMinor  instances  of  this  were  the  extension  (noted  in  Berlin  by 
the  correspondent  of  The  Tirnesf  of  ‘so-caUed  cultural  contact’ 
between  Germany  and  Japan,  and  a  significant  increase  in  the  influx 
of  German  newspapers  into  Japan  which  was  remarked  upon  by 
another  British  observer.®  The  bond  created  by  the  similarities  in 
their  international  status  was  a  favourite  text  for  public  writers  and 
speakers ;  and  a  speech  delivered  by  the  Japanese  Ambassador  in 
Berlin  in  the  month  of  November®  was  remarkable  for  its  references 
to  the  grievances  against  the  other  great  nations  of  the  World  which 
were  shared  by  the  two  countries.  They  were  united,  Mr.  Nagai  said, 
by  their  common  isolation ;  by  the  demand  which  each  was  making 
for  equahty  of  rights;  and  by  a  similarity  of  unfavourable  dis¬ 
criminatory  treatment  which  was  manifested,  m  the  one  case,  in  the 
exclusion  of  Japanese  emigrants  from  ‘White  Men’s  countries’  and, 
in  the  other  case,  by  the  denial  of  colonial  possessions. 

It  was  significant  of  the  cordial  development  in  Japanese-German 
relations  during  1934  that,  when  the  J apanese  naval  training  squadron 
visited  Germany  in  the  May  of  that  year,  the  officers  were  received 
by  the  leading  personahties  in  the  country,  mcluding  Herr  Hitler, 
Freiherr  von  Neurath  and  General  Goring  as  weU  as  Field-Marshal 
von  Hindenburg. 

^  See  The  Times  of  the  26th  January,  1934. 

“  See  The  Daily  T degraph  of  the  17th  November,  1934. 

^  See  the  Frankfurter  Zeitimg  of  the  18th  November,  1934. 
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(v)  Russo-Japanese  Relations 

In  the  Survey  for  1933  it  was  shown  that,  while  Japan’s  expansion 
on  to  the  mainland  of  Asia,  synchronizing  with  the  revival  of  Russian 
concern  in  the  Par  East,  had  produced  a  collision  of  interests  along 
a  very  widely  extended  front,  the  friction  between  the  two  countries 
had  actually  focused  itself  during  that  year  on  a  local  issue,  namely 
that  of  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway.  The  hquidation  of  that  issue, 
which  was  virtually  accomphshed  in  1934  in  circumstances  to  be 
recorded  later,  relieved  the  situation  between  the  two  Powers  of  its 
most  immediate  danger.  It  left,  however,  a  wide  range  of  potential 
sources  of  conflict  and,  more  important  still,  a  general  feeling  of 
tension  grounded  in  mutual  fear  and  mistrust.  In  analogous  cir¬ 
cumstances  the  European  nations  had  sought  a  solution  of  difficulties 
along  two  separate  lines,  namely  agreements  for  the  avoidance  of 
war  and  agreements  to  hmit  armaments.  This  dual  method  had  its 
parallel  in  the  East,  where  Russia  sought  security  in  a  treaty  of  non¬ 
aggression  while  Japan  persisted  in  the  effort  to  bring  about  regional 
demilitarization . 

Already  in  1932  the  U.S.S.R.,  fresh  from  the  conclusion  of  a  chain 
of  non-aggression  pacts  with  states  on  its  western  borders,  had 
proposed  a  similar  pact  to  Japan,  but  met  with  no  response.^  The 
suggestion  was  repeated  in  conversations  in  the  following  autumn 
between  Monsieur  Litvinov  and  Mr.  Hirota,  before  the  latter’s 
departure  from  Moscow  to  assume  the  post  of  Foreign  Minister  in 
Tokyo,  and  it  was  revived  at  intervals  in  political  speeches  and  press 
articles  during  the  following  two  years.  The  Japanese  Government’s 
attitude  as  expressed  on  several  occasions  by  their  official  spokesmen 
was  that  the  settlement  of  outstanding  differences,  and  in  particular 
the  setting  up  of  a  joint  commission  for  dealing  with  frontier  disputes, 
should  precede  any  negotiations  for  a  non-aggression  pact.  In 
December  1934  Mr.  Hirota  was  reported  to  have  handed  to  the  Soviet 
Ambassador  a  note  verbale  maintaining  this  point  of  view  and  stating 
that  his  Government  considered  the  proposal  of  a  non-aggression 
pact  to  be  premature,  to  which  the  Government  of  the  TJ.S.S.R. 
replied  by  deploring  the  Japanese  refusal  to  negotiate,  repeating 
their  arguments  in  favour  of  a  pact,  but  at  the  same  time  declaring 
their  readiness  to  consider  the  Japanese  counter-suggestion  of  a  joint 
frontier-commission . 

While  Russia  was  thus  seeking  a  solution  of  the  Russo-Japanese 
problem  along  the  lines  of  a  mutual  undertaking  to  abstain  from  war, 
^  See  the  Survey  for  1931,  p.  155. 
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Nortliern  SaMialin,  which  five  years  before  had  been  only  17  ooo 
to^is,  had  been  raised  to  250,000  tons.  Mechanization  had  been  very 
widely  applied  in  the  chief  Siberian  industries,  and  the  available 
labour  force  was  reckoned  to  have  trebled  since  1928.  Meanwhile,  the 
development  of  heavy  industries  and  the  construction  of  railways 
progressed  with  the  help  of  investment  provided  under  the  second 
Far  Eastern  Five-Year  Plan,  which  provided  for  these  two  purposes 
alone  nearly  3,500,000  roubles  (87  per  cent,  of  the  entire  investment). 
From  the  strategic  point  of  view  particular  significance  attached  to 
the  making  of  a  railway,  begun  in  1934  and  due  for  completion  at 
the  end  of  two  years,  to  connect  a  point  on  the  Trans-Siberian  line 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lake  Baikal  with  an  outlet  on  the  Sea  of 
Okhotsk,  running  parallel  to  the  existing  Amur  Railway,  which  was 
Russia’s  sole  line  of  communication  with  the  Maritime  Province  and 
which  was  now  highly  vulnerable  to  attack  since  it  skirted  the  Man¬ 
churian  frontier.  The  double-tracldng  of  the  Trans-Siberian  Railway 
as  far  as  the  Manchurian  frontier-station  was  announced  in  April  1934 
and  was  subsequently  advanced  to  a  point  nearing  completion,  though 
work  remained  to  be  done  in  the  widening  of  bridges  and  tunnels. 

As  regards  specifically  military  developments,  fortifications  were 
reported  to  have  been  erected  at  Pogranichnaya,  where  the  Chinese 
Eastern  Railway  in  Manchukuo  was  connected  up  with  the  railway 
system  of  the  Maritime  Province  of  the  Soviet  Union ;  at  Blagoves- 
chensk,  which  lay  on  the  Amur  directly  north  of  Harbin ;  and  at 
Ediabarovsk,  at  the  junction  of  the  Amur  and  Ussuri  rivers ;  while  a 
strong  military  base,  together  with  an  aerodrome,  had  been  estab¬ 
lished  on  some  islands  at  the  confluence  of  the  Amur  and  the  Sungari — 
a  key  position  which  was  actually  a  debatable  territory  since  it  was 
claimed  by  Japan  to  fall,  by  the  Sino-Russian  Treaty  of  1860,  within 
the  territory  now  belonging  to  Manchukuo.  Air  bases  were  stated 
to  have  been  constructed  at  Spassk,  five  hours  by  train  from  Vladi¬ 
vostok,  at  Vladivostok  itself  and  at  Khabarovsk — the  air  force 
amounting  in  all  to  between  300  and  400  machines,  including  fifty 
heavy  bombers  reputed  to  be  capable  of  carrying  out  air  attacks 
against  the  chief  cities  of  Japan.  In  the  matter  of  man-power,  the 
Russian  effectives  stationed  between  Chita  and  Vladivostok— that 
is  to  say,  within  striking  distance  of  the  Manchurian  frontier — ^were 
estimated  by  foreign  military  experts  at  200,000  men,  while  the 
reservists  settled  on  the  land  were  said  to  number  some  150,000.i 

wMeli  was  officially  described  as  destined  to  rival  in  output  the  great  Kuznetsk 
basin. 

^  See  The  New  JorJc  Times  of  the  14th  September,  1934.  The  Far  Eastern 
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These  forces  were  described  by  the  Japanese  Minister  of  War  echoina 
the  language  used  by  Monsieur  Voroshilor  in  Moscow  as  being  iS 
readiness  for  operations  against  Manchukuo ;  and  in  addition  to  them 
accordmg  to  Japanese  oflaeial  statements,  Japan  had  to  reckon  with 
Red  troops  in  Outer  Mongolia  comprising  six  cavalry  brigades  400 
aeroplanes  and  300  tanks.  ' 

On  the  Japanese  side  of  the  border  the  military  man-power  was 
stated  by  General  Bliicher,  the  Commander-in-chief  of  the  Soviet 

f ^  Congress,  to  amount 

to  130,000  Japanese,  supplemented  by  110-115,000  Manchurian 
troops,  though  the  official  Japanese  figures,  which  foreign  expert 
opmion  seemed  mclined  to  accept,  were  much  lower,  namely  65  000 
Japanese  and  100,000  Manchurians.  Russian  objections  to  Japanese 
war  preparations  were  mainly  directed,  however,  against  the  con¬ 
struction  of  strategic  lines  of  communication,  in  regard  to  which 
General  Bliicher  complained  that  Japan  had  built  1,000  kilometres 
of  railway  and  2,200  kfiometres  of  roads,  aU  leading  towards  the 
Soviet  frontier.  No  secret  had  been  made  by  the  Japanese  military 
authorities  of -the  importance  that  they  attached  to  improving  the 
means  of  transport  of  troops  from  Japan  through  Korea  to  stratemc 
pomts  m  Manchuria ;  and,  after  the  establishment  of  Japanese  con¬ 
trol  m  Manchuria,  Japanese  effort  had  been  concentrated  on  the 
development  of  the  Korean  port  of  Rashin  and  on  its  connexion  with 
the  Manchurian  railway  system.  This  was  completed  in  September 
1933.  Other  railway  extensions  facilitating  the  movement  of  troops 
towards  the  Manchukuo-U.S.S.R.  frontier  were  a  line  from  Harbin 
to  Heiho  opposite  Blagoveschensk  on  the  Amur,  which  was  finished 
in  December  1934,  and  another  linking  Yenki  on  the  Korean- 
Manchukuo  border  with  Hailin  on  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway— 
supplemented  by  a  road-extension,  which  was  in  progress  of  construc¬ 
tion  during  the  year,  to  a  point  on  the  Sungari  River,  and  a  road  for 
heavy  military  traffic  along  the  bank  of  that  river  which  extended 
nearly  as  far  as  its  confluence  with  the  Amur  at  Khabarovsk.  Thus 
the  Amur,  which  till  recently  had  been  a  remote  and,  from  a  military 
pomt  of  view,  relatively  inaccessible  frontier,  had  by  1934  become 
merely  a  thread  separating  two  highly  equipped  forces ;  and  Japan 
had  advanced  her  strategic  position  in  such  a  way  as  to  render  the 
Soviet  Union’s  hold  on  her  Maritime,  Province  extremely  precarious 
in  the  event  of  war.  The  Soviet  Government’s  reluctance  to  entertain 

Army,  wMch  had  been  created  in  1929,  was  an  independent  organization 
additional  to  the  regular  Bed  Army,  and  had  been  formed  without  any  weaken¬ 
ing  of  the  latter. 
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Japanese  proposals  for  a  demilitarized  zone  finds  sufficient  explana¬ 
tion  in  the  fact  that  Russian  strength  along  the  frontier  line  was 
fundamentally  static,  being  in  the  form  of  military  bases,  while 
Japan’s  strength  lay  in  her  railways  and  roads  as  aids  to  mobility  in 
a  region  which  was  devoid  of  important  towns  and  of  military  con¬ 
centrations. 

The  reluctance  of  Japan,  in  her  turn,  to  respond  to  the  Russian 
invitation  to  enter  into  a  pact  of  non-aggression  was  due,  as  already 
mentioned,  to  Japan’s  desire  for  a  prior  settlement  of  existing  dis¬ 
putes.  Of  these  the  two  which  in  1934  assumed  the  greatest  impor¬ 
tance  had  to  do  respectively  with  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway^  and 
with  the  Japanese  leases  of  fisheries  in  Russian  waters. 

At  the  close  of  1933  the  negotiations  for  the  sale  of  the  railway 
were  still  in  the  state  of  suspension  into  which  they  had  fallen  after 
the  arrest  of  Soviet  railway  officials  by  the  Manchurian  authorities 
in  the  autumn  of  that  year.^  Then:  release  in  April  1934  opened  the 
way  for  a  resumption  of  bargaining ;  but  almost  immediately  a  fresh 
deadlock  supervened  over  the  question  of  price.  In  July  the  Japanese 
made  an  offer,  described  as  'final’,  which  was  not  accepted  in  Moscow. 
MeanwMle,  the  revival  of  reciprocal  charges  of  incitement  of  train¬ 
wrecking  and  connivance  at  sabotage,  fresh  cases  of  arrest  of  Russian 
employees  (followed,  it  was  alleged,  by  maltreatment  and  torture), 
and,  finally,  the  resuscitation  in  Moscow  of  rumours  of  Japanese  plans 
to  make  a  forcible  seizure  of  the  railway,  brought  the  situation  once 
more  to  a  critical  state ;  but  once  more,  as  in  the  previous  autumn,  the 
crisis  was  relieved  by  a  series  of  personal  conversations  between  Mr. 
Hirota  and  Monsieur  Yurenev,  the  Soviet  Ambassador  in  Tokyo. 
The  official  negotiations  were  taken  up  again  on  the  21st  September, 
and  from  this  point  onwards  rapid  progress  was  made  towards 
the  bridging  of  the  gap  in  price  between  offer  and  counter-offer.  By 
the  middle  of  September  this  gap  had  shrunk  from  approximately 
580,000,000  yen,  the  amount  at  which  it  had  stood  at  the  beginning 
of  negotiations  in  the  previous  June,  to  40,000,000  yen.  By  the  end 
of  the  month  further  concessions  on  both  sides  had  eliminated  this 
difference,  and  agreement  in  principle  was  soon  afterwards  reached  on 
the  basis  of  a  payment  by  Manchukuo  to  the  U.S.S.R.  of  140,000,000 
yen  for  the  railway,  one-thhd  to  be  in  cash  and  two-thirds  in  kind,^ 
with  a  further  35,000,000  yen  to  be  paid  in  compensation  to  dismissed 


^  The  Government  of  Manchukuo  renamed  the  railway  the  ‘North  Man¬ 
churia  Eailway’. 

^  See  the  Survey  for  1933,  p.  527. 

^  To  he  taken  out  in  imports  into  Russia  of  rice,  tea,  silk,  beans,  ships  and 
boats,  electrical  machinery,  tools  and  copper. 
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Kussia.1  officials.  A  ast  hifaih  in  negotiations  over  certain  sub 
sjdiary  qnestions-mcindmg  that  of  a  state  gnarantee  bv  J^aTof 
the  pa:^.nts  to  be  madeA  of  the  -valnation  of  payments  ii  S^nd 
of  the  future  ownership  of  the  schools  in  the  raflwav  son<eIdl™d 
the  iinal  settlement  till  the  23rd  March,  1935,  when  thrtmSr 
ultimately  took  plaee  tmd  a  cheque  on  account  of  the  paymSt™ 
cash  was  handed  to  the  Russian  representative.  This  lasfTct  was 
^ompamod  by  a  renewed,  but  not  a  particularly  vigorous  proSS 
&om  the  Ctaese  Government,  and  it  evoked  from  the  Eussia^  n,™ 
missar  for  Foreign  Aff,*s  the  statement  that  the  two  counMes  S 
teachrf  the  solution  of  one  of  the  most  compHcated  problems  of  “ 

ar  East  “d  mtimation  that  a  friendly  discussion  concerning 

mL  feaslT  “ 

While  the  issues  mvolved  in  the  C.E.R.  question  were  largely 
pohtical  and  strategic  the  Russo-Japanese  fisheries  dispute  wLh 
arose  in  the  early  part  of  1934,  and  which  revolved  round  the  question 
of  the  rouble-yen  exchange  rate  to  he  applied  to  Japanese\ids  at 
the  annml  auctions  of  fishmg-grounds,  was  an  instance  of  the  collision 
produced  by  the  expansion  of  both  sides  in  the  economic  sphere  ^ 
fishmg  industry  of  Japan  was  second  only  to  rice  cultivation  as  a 
somce  of  the  national  food  suppHes  and  as  an  increasing  contributor 

to  the  Japanese  export  trade  (thanks  to  the  developmenf  of  canX^ 

and  the  Japanese  fishmg-fleet  had  made  itself  at  home  in  Russifn 
waters  m  the  Sea  of  Kamchatka  during  the  period  of  the  eclipse  of 
Russian  power  in  the  Ear  East  after  the  Bolshevik  RevolLon 
Thereafter  the  Karakhan  Treaty  of  1925,3  which  had  re-established 
relations  between  Russia  and  Japan,  had  given  Japan  highly  advan 
tageous  conditions  for  its  fishing-fleet  in  the  form  of  the  right  to 
lease  a  substantial  proportion  of  the  Russian  fishing-grounds  and  to 
compete  m  auctions  for  the  lease  of  others.*  The  agreement  on  this 
subject  provided  for  its  continuance  till  1936,  when  it  was  due  to 
"Pon  one  year’s  notice  being  given  by  either  party, 
boviet  Ear  Eastern  development  under  the  Eive-Year  Plans  had 
resulted,  meanwhile,  in  the  rapid  growth  and  reorganization  of  the 
ussian  fishing  industry  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  the  ratio  between 

3  eventually  given.  =  The  Times  of  the  15th  March  1935 

^  See  theAwuejr/or  1925,  vol.  ii,  Part  III,  section  (iv).  ’ 

Between  1931  and  1933  Eussian  waters  supplied  9  per  cent  of  the  totAl 

pp'.  JtO-i!^^  agreement  of  the  23rd  January.  1928,  see  the  Survey  for  1928, 
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the  numlber  of  grounds  held  by  the  Japanese  and  by  the  Eussians 
had  changed  considerably  in  favour  of  the  latter. 

It  was  not  unnatural  in  the  circumstances  that  the  Japanese 
fishery  companies  which  competed  in  the  annual  auctions  found  them¬ 
selves  faced  with  increasing  difficulties.  The  chief  of  these  difficulties 
had  arisen  in  connexion  with  the  calculation  of  the  rate  of  exchange 
to  be  applied  to  Japanese  payments.  A  dispute  concerning  the  rate 
had  lasted  intermittently  for  several  years,  but  a  proffisional  arrange¬ 
ment  had  been  reached  in  1931  on  the  basis  of  32-5  yen  to  the  rouble. 
In  February  1934  the  Soviet  Government  announced  their  decision 
to  raise  the  rate  to  75  yen  to  the  rouble — justifying  the  rise  on  the 
ground  of  the  depreciation  in  the  external  value  of  the  yen.  The 
Japanese  Government  intimated  that  they  regarded  this  as  a  breach 
of  the  existing  arrangement,  and  the  old  rate  of  exchange  was  apphed 
when  payments  were  proffered  in  respect  of  Japanese  bids.  These 
bids  were  thereupon  declared  invalid  by  the  Eussian  authorities. 

Diplomatic  conversations  followed,  and  an  agreement  was  reached 
that  the  auctions  should  be  reheld  on  the  25th  May.  The  &esh 
auctions  duly  took  place  at  Vladivostok  and  the  Japanese  obtained 
42  grounds,  making  the  number  operated  by  them  386  compared 
with  367  held  by  the  Eussians.  Yen  pa3nnents  were  provisionally 
accepted  on  the  old  basis  of  exchange,  rmder  the  reservation  that  the 
question  of  the  exchange-rate  should  be  discussed  again  between 
the  two  Governments.  Negotiations  for  this  purpose  were  held  in 
Moscow,  and  on  the  16th  August  an  agreement  was  reached  whereby 
the  old  rate  of  32-6  yen  was  accepted  by  the  Soviet  Government  to 
hold  good  during  the  second  half  of  1934.  The  dispute  concerning 
rates  of  exchange  had  thus  reached  no  definite  solution  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  and  it  seemed  destined  to  become  merged  in  the  wider 
negotiations  necessitated  by  the  expiry  of  the  Fisheries  Agreement  in 
1936,  when  the  whole  question  of  Japanese  participation  in  the  ex¬ 
ploitation  of  the  Eussian  fishing-grounds  would  come  up  for  revision. 

The  year  1934  provided  its  quota  of  frontier  incidents — alleged 
trespasses  by  aircraft  and  vessels  of  war,  firing  on  fishing -boats,  &c. 
None  of  these  developed  to  an  acute  point,  and  they  played  as  a 
whole  a  less  prominent  part  in  Eusso- Japanese  relations  than  they 
had  played  in  the  preceding  year ;  but  one  important  frontier  develop¬ 
ment  occurred  in  coimexion  with  navigation  on  the  Amur.  The  need 
for  improved  international  regulation  was  illustrated  by  a  succession 
of  shooting  incidents  on  the  river  which  took  place  in  May  1934,  and 
in  one  of  which  a  Japanese  naval  officer  lost  his  life.  The  formulation 
of  rules  of  navigation  on  the  Amur,  as  well  as  on  the  less  important 
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Sungari,  Ussuri  and  Argun  rivers,  was  undertaken  in  a  conference 
between  Mancbukuo  and  Soviet  local  ofadals  which  was  held  at 
Hei  o  early  in  July;  and  in  the  foUowing  month  an  agi-eement  was 
concluded  to  replace  that  which  had  been  in  force  since  the  general 
settlement  of  Smo-Japanese  affairs  in  1924.  Provision  wfs  now 
made  for  a  joint  Technical  Commission.  The  agreement  was  officiaUy 
described  in  Moscow  as  a  technical  accord  between  local  river 
authorities  ,  but  its  signature  was  hailed  in  Japan  as  a  further  mark 
of  Russian  recogmtion  of  Manchukuo— a  claim  which  was  to  some 
extent  substantiated  when  the  new  regulations  were  approved  in 
January  1935,  over  the  signatures  of  delegates  of  the  Manchukuo 
and  Soviet  Governments.  A  defect  of  the  agreement  was  that  it 
failed,  ^  the  reports  from  Hsmkmg  were  correct,  to  provide  a  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  question  of  the  disputed  sovereignty  over  thestrategicahy 
important  delta  at  the  confluence  of  the  Amur  and  Sungari  rivers. 

(Vi)  The  Course  of  Events  in  Manchuria,  Mongolia,  Sinkiang 

and  Tibet 

In  the  frmge  of  vast  but  sparsely  populated  territories  which 
adjomed  Intramural  Chma  on  the  landward  side  and  constituted 
together  with  this  nucleus,  the  historical  ‘Chinese  Empire’,  the  decay 
of  Chmese  authority  which  had  set  in  towards  the  end  of  the  Manchu 
regime  had  been  ^eatly  accelerated  by  the  Revolution  of  1912-13- 
and  by  the  beginmng  of  the  year  1934  it  had  reached  a  point  at  which 
^mese  sovereignty  had  become  extinguished  over  a  large  part  of 
these  outer  dominions  and  existed  only  in  name  throughout  much  of 
the  remainder.  A  glance  over  the  territories  in  question  would  have 
shown  the  following  changes :  Manchuria  reft  away  forcibly  from  the 
Chmese  Republic  two  years  before;  a  portion  of  Inner  MongoHa— 
that  IS,  the  province  of  Jehol— sharing  the  same  fate;  Chmese  rule 
bemg  challenged  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  rest  of  Inner  Mongolia 
who  Avere  successfully  claiming  autonomy ;  Outer  Mongolia  completely 
detached  from  China;  Sinkiang  in  a  state  of  anarchy  which  left  but 
a  vestige  of  Chinese  authority;  and  finaUy  Chinese  suzerainty  over 
Tibet  reduced  to  a  shadow. 

This  waning  of  Chinese  power  in  the  outer  dominions  involved 
dynamic  changes  in  the  status  of  a  large  portion  of  Central  and  Eastern 
Asia,  and  although  none  of  the  regions  in  question  Avitnessed  in  1934 
any  such  violent  and  sudden  eruption  as  had  occurred  in  the  Three 
Eastern  Provinces  in  1931-3,  the  redistribution  offerees  throughout 
the  territories  as  a  whole  was  a  significant  development  from  the 
international  standpoint. 
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(a)  MANcmjRiA 

ManehToria,  as  being  the  area  which  attracted  the  greatest  public 
attention  in  the  other  countries  of  the  World,  will  be  dealt  with  first 
and  in  fuller  detail  than  the  rest.  Its  relations  with  its  immediate 
neighbours  have  already  come  under  review  in  the  preceding  sections 
of  this  part  of  the  present  volume,  but  its  external  affairs  in  general, 
particularly  in  regard  to  the  question  of  recognition,  call  for  further 
consideration.  It  will  be  recalled  that  the  Assembly  of  the  League 
of  Nations  had  resolved  in  February  1933  ‘not  to  recognize  this  [the 
existing  Manchurian]  regime  either  de  jure  or  de  facto’,  and  that  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  had  concurred  in  up¬ 
holding  this  principle.^  The  principle  of  non-recognition  was  main¬ 
tained  throughout  1934  with  the  aid  of  the  special  committee  set  up 
by  the  League  for  the  purpose  of  advising  its  members  on  the  implica¬ 
tions  of  non-recognition  and  as  to  the  limits  to  which  working 
arrangements  (e.g.  in  regard  to  the  transit  of  mails)  could  legitimately 
be  carried  without  infringing  the  principle  adopted  by  the  League. 

The  British  and  American  attitude  towards  this  principle  under¬ 
went  no  apparent  change,  in  spite  of  rumours  to  the  contrary.  The 
British  Government’s  conduct  was  declared  by  the  Foreign  Secretary, 
speaking  in  the  House  of  Commons  at  Westminster  on  the  15th 
November,  1934,  to  be  ‘still  guided  by  the  policy  of  non-recognition’. 

The  only  breach  in  the  united  front  of  the  Powers  occurred  when 
Salvador  notified  on  the  21st  May,  1934,  her  recognition  of  the  state 
of  Manchukuo.  Her  Consul-General  at  Tokyo,  through  whom  the 
commrmication  was  made,  stated  in  explanation  of  his  Government’s 
action  that  it  was  ‘purely  a  matter  of  business,  the  outgrowth  of 
El  Salvador’s  acute  need  of  new  markets  for  her  coffee’. 

In  regard  to  de  facto  recognition,  the  U.S.S.R.  had  already  gone 
farther  than  other  Powers  by  accrediting  its  Consuls  in  Manchukuo 
to  the  Government  in  Hsinking  and  by  accepting  the  appointment 
of  consular  representatives  of  Manchukuo  to  posts  in  Russian 
territory.^  The  agreements  concerning  the  sale  of  the  Chinese  Eastern 
Railway  and  the  navigation  of  waterways,  referred  to  earlier  in  this 
chapter,®  were  further  hailed  by  Japan  as  confirming  her  view  that 
the  U.S.S.R.  had  virtually  recognized  the  state  of  Manchukuo.  In 
fact,  however,  there  was  no  evidence  to  show  that  the  Government 
in  Moscow  entertained  any  such  intention. 

^  See  the  Survey  for  1933,  p.  508. 

2  Consuls  for  Manchiikno  were  appointed  at  Blagovesohensk  and  Chita,  and 
the  Enssian  Government  were  said  to  have  agreed  to  the  appointment  (though 
this  had  not  actually  been  made  by  the  end  of  the  year)  of  a  Manchukuo 
Consul-General  in  Moscow.  ®  See  pio.  672-3,  675,  above. 
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Japan  was  thus  baulked  in  her  effort  to  Tnake  an  honest  woman’ 
other  daughter  state.  It  had  been  widely  predicted  that  in  this  event 
the  Japanese  Government  would  exploit  the  situation  by  inspirina 
the  Government  of  Manchukuo  to  discriminate  in  matters  of  trade 
agamst  the  nationals  of  the  non-recognizing  Powers.  There  was  little 
positive  evidence  of  this  in  the  everyday  treatment  of  foreign  mer¬ 
chants,  whose  position  in  regard  to  discriminatory  taxation  and 
arbitrary  treatment  in  general  was  described  by  an  impartial  in¬ 
quirer  as  being  certainly  no  worse  than  under  the  previous  regime. 
It  IS  true  that  foreign  agency  business  was  reported  to  have  dwindled 
and  that  trade  generaUy  showed  a  tendency  to  pass  increasingly  into 
the  hands  of  Japan  (who  in  1934  provided  68  per  cent,  of  the  imports 
of  Manchuria  and  absorbed  50  per  cent,  of  her  exports),  but  this  state 
of  affairs  could  be  legitimately  explained  by  the  high  proportion  of 
Japanese  capital  entermg  the  countryi  and  by  the  fact  that  a  great 
part  of  the  Manchurian  imports  represented  military  and  railway 
material  required  for  the  use  of  the  Japanese  military  authorities  and 
the  South  Manchuria  Railway.  There  was,  however,  one  direction 
m  which  the  expectation  of  discriminatory  action  was  at  least 
partiaUy  fuffiUed.  In  1934  the  Government  of  Manchukuo  declared 
state  monopolies  covering  various  industries,  in  particular  oil,  coal, 
gold  and  steel  production.  Of  these  the  oil  monopoly  gave  rise  to 
international  complications  by  calling  forth  vigorous  foreign  com¬ 
plaints  on  the  ground  of  unfair  treatment  and  breach  of  the  principle 
of  the  Open  Door. 

This  principle  had  been  reaffirmed  for  Manchuria  by  the  note  of 
the  12th  March,  1932,^  in  which  the  Government  of  Manchukuo  had 
invited  the  recognition  of  foreign  Powers  and  at  the  same  time 
had  given  the  assurance  that  ‘with  regard  to  the  economic  activities 
of  the  people  of  foreign  nations  within  the  state  of  Manchukuo  the 
principle  of  the  Open  Door  shaU  be  observed  ’.  Although  on  several 
later  occasions  authoritative  statements  had  been  made  that  the 
maintenance  of  the  Open  Door  and  of  equal  opportunity  did  not 
depend  upon  the  giving  of  recognition,  nevertheless,  at  a  certain 
gage  m  the  controversy  concerning  the  od  monopoly,  the  Japanese 
Foreign  Office  ^which  up  to  that  point  had  disclaimed  responsibility 


401  1932-4,  inclusive,  Japan  was  reckoned  to  have  invested 

.  ’  ’  ,  y6ii  in  Mancliiiria,  of  wliicli  35  por  conti.  camo  niid.6r  tlie  dLoscrip- 

tion  ot  private  investment’.  For  comparison  it  may  lie  added  that  in  1930 
existing  Japanese  investments  in  Manchuria  were  estimated  at  1,616  000  000 
yen  out  of  a  total  foreign  investment  of  2,295,000,000  yen,  including  a  Russian 
^are  ot  590,000,000  which  was  mainly  represented  by  the  Chinese  Eastern 
Kailway.  2  Survey  for  1932,  pp.  553-4. 
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for  the  action  of  the  Government  of  Manchukuo  in  the  matter _ 

maintained  that  the  right  to  claim  the  fulfilment  by  Manchukuo  of 
the  Open  Door  clauses  of  treaties  could  not  properly  be  claimed  by 
foreign  Powers  which  were  withholding  recognition  from  the  State. 
The  contention  that  Japan  was  free  of  responsibility  for  the  actions  of 
the  state  of  Manchuria  and  that  the  latter  could  withdraw  at  will 
from  the  undertakings  given  at  the  time  of  its  birth  was  not  accepted 
by  the  British  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs.  In  the  House  of 
Commons  at  Westminster  on  the  29th  April,  1935,  he  took  the 
Japanese  Government  to  task  for  their  failure  to  use  'their  undoubted 
authority  to  ensure  the  fulfilment  of  assurances  given  by  themselves 
and  by  the  Manchurian  authorities  regarding  the  maintenance  of  the 
Open  Door  and  the  fulfilment  of  treaty  obligations’. 

The  facts  regarding  the  monopoly  itself  may  be  briefly  recorded, 
since  they  illustrate  the  sort  of  treatment  of  foreign  interests  which 
the  Japanese  Government  were  prepared  to  defend  as  legitimate, 
but  which  the  foreign  Governments  concerned  considered  to  be  unfair 
and  incompatible  with  the  principle  of  equal  opportunity  in  trade. 
By  a  law  of  the  21st  February,  1934 — which  came  into  operation 
on  the  10th  April,  1935 — the  Manchuria  Petroleum  Company  was 
estabhshed  for  the  purpose  of  handling  the  import  and  refining  of 
crude  oil,  for  which  Manchuria  provided  an  important  market.  The 
controlling  share  interest  in  this  company  was  assured  to  the  Man¬ 
chukuo  Government  and  the  South  Manchuria  Railway  Company, 
which  together  received  an  allotment  of  3,000,000  yen  of  capital, 
the  remaining  2,000,000  yen  being  divided  equally  among  four  of 
the  leading  Japanese  oil  companies.  Foreign  companies,  though  not 
legally  precluded  from  participation,  were  refused  shares  on  the 
ground  that  none  were  available.  The  same  law  provided  for  a 
Government  monopoly  of  sales,  leaving  to  private  concerns  the  right 
only  to  engage,  subject  to  licence,  in  refining  and  in  import  and  export. 
The  foreign  oil  companies  were  consequently  faced  with  the  im¬ 
mediate  sterilization  of  the  elaborate  retail  sale  organizations  which 
they  had  laboriously  developed  at  much  expense  in  Manchurian 
territory;^  they  lost  the  power  to  fix  their  selling  prices  and,  as 
regards  the  refining  business,  they  were  brought  into  competition 
with  semi-governmental  organizations  enjoying  preferential  rights. 

If  the  experience  afforded  by  Manchuria  in  1934  and  in  the  two 
preceding  years  justified  any  conclusion  as  to  Japan’s  policy  in  regard 
to  the  admission  of  foreign  interests  on  equal  terms  with  her  own  in 
territory  which  had  been  brought  within  her  sphere  of  influence,  the 
1  Tlie  Standard  Oil  Company  alone  had  350  sales  agents  in  Manchuria. 
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correct  conclusion  would  probably  be  that,  in  the  early  stages  at  least 
Japan  had  shown  httle  desire  to  multiply  her  international  difficulties 
by  monopolizing  economic  fields  other  than  those  which  for  strategic 
reasons  she  wished  to  keep  under  her  own  control.  ^ 

We  must  now  turn  from  Manchuria’s  external  affairs,  as  these 
developed  after  the  critical  period  1931-3,  in  order  to  consider  briefly 
the  mternal  problems  which  were  a  much  more  serious  preoccupation 
for  Japan,  mtent  as  she  was  on  the  task  of  establishing  a  continental 
colonial  empire.  These  problems  group  themselyes  conyeniently 
under  the  headings  of  defence,  population,  administration  and 
economic  deyelopment._  Of  the  first  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the 
defence  problem  was  primarily  one  of  the  extension  of  strategic  lines 
of  communication,  and  that  no  effort  was  spared  to  push  forward  the 
construction  of  railways  and  highways  in  accordance  with  plans  to 
facihtate  the  transportation  of  troops  from  ports  controlled  by  Japan 
to  the  frontiers  of  Manchukuo.  Beside  the  railway  lines  reaching  out 
toward  the  northern  frontier,  which  haye  been  referred  to  already 
in  the  section  dealing  with  Russo-Japanese  relations J  work  was  in 
process  in  1934  on  the  construction  of  a  railway  running  westward 
to  Solun  m  the  Mongol-inhabited  country;  and  from  that  rail-head 
extensions  were  feasible  both  to  the  borders  of  Outer  Mongolia  and 
to  some  point  on  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway  near  its  place  of  exit 
from  Russian  territory.  Another  important  extension  which  was 
carried  out  in  the  course  of  the  year  was  that  of  the  railway  into 
Jehol,  which  was  adyaneed  to  a  point  only  fifty  miles  distant  from 
the  capital  of  the  proviuce. 

The  Japanese  colonization  of  Manchuria  made  small  progress  in 
1934,  though  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  a  long-term  scheme  (to  be 
financed  partly  at  Goyernment  expense)  for  providing  a  quarter  of 
a  million  settlers  came  up  for  discussion  in  the  Tokyo  Diet  at  the  end 
of  the  year.  Such  settlement  of  Japanese  and  Koreans  as  took  place 
was  accompanied  by  serious  trouble  with  the  local  population.  In  the 
month  of  March,  in  a  district  on  the  Lower  Sungari,  an  incident 
occurred  which  bore  an  ominous  resemblance  to  the  Wanpaoshan 
riot  which  had  exacerbated  Sino- Japanese  relations  immediately 
before  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  in  the  autumn  of  1931.2  Title-deeds 
were  called  in  by  the  local  authorities  as  a  preliminary— so,  at  least, 
the  owners  believed — to  the  expropriation  of  them  land  for  the  benefit 
of  settlers,  and  a  peasant  rising  ensued  in  which  2,000  Ghinpgft  and 
no  less  than  400  Japanese  soldiers  were  reported  to  have  lost  their 
fives. 

^  See  pp.  671-2,  above. 


^  See  the  Survey  for  1931  ^  p.  434:. 
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The  influx  of  Chinese  immigrants,  meanwhile,  bade  fair  to  regain 
the  dimensions  of  the  pre-1931  period.  After  falling  to  an  insignificant 
figure  in  1932,  the  net  number  of  Chinese  immigrants,  that  is  to  say 
the  number  of  those  entering  less  the  number  of  those  returning  to 
China,  had  risen  in  1933  to  nearly  100,000,  and  in  the  first  four  months 
of  1934  it  exceeded  130,000,  showing  that  the  process  of  filling  up  the 
empty  spaces  of  Manchuria  from  the  over-populated  regions  of  North 
China  was  still  a  factor  of  primary  account  in  the  economic  and 
political  outlook.^ 

This  large-scale  recruitment  of  Chinese  from  China  Proper  lent 
additional  emphasis  to  the  importance  for  Japan  of  winning  the  good¬ 
will  of  the  native  population  of  Manchuria.  On  this  point  the  avail¬ 
able  evidence  indicated  that  the  Chinese  peasantry,  when  not  inflamed 
by  exceptional  causes  of  irritation  such  as  attempts  to  expropriate 
land,  displayed  in  the  main  a  dumb  indifference  to  the  change  of 
regime,  but  that  the  relations  of  the  Japanese  with  the  Chinese 
merchant  and  official  classes  were  going  from  bad  to  worse.  This  state 
of  affairs  was  commonly  explained  by  the  rough  behaviour  of  the 
Japanese  soldiery  and  by  the  contempt  and  lack  of  confidence  shown 
by  the  Japanese  officials  towards  their  Chinese  colleagues  and  sub¬ 
ordinates.  So  marked  were  the  effects  that  a  special  correspondent 
of  The  Times,  in  summing  up  his  impressions  of  the  Chinese  feeling 
towards  the  Japanese  in  Manchuria,  was  impelled  to  conclude  that 
Hhus  far  the  Japanese  have  succeeded  in  inspiring  only  dishke  and 
distrust’.  It  should  be  added,  however,  that  other  observers  noticed 
a  tendency  to  improvement  in  the  class  of  young  Japanese  adminis¬ 
trators  arriving  in  Manchuria  to  take  up  junior  posts,  and  reported 
that  the  earlier  type  of  aggressive  official  was  disappearing. 

In  the  political  evolution  of  the  state  of  Manchukuo  a  new  stage 
was  reached  on  the  1st  March,  1934,  when  the  Chief  Executive^  was 
enthroned  as  Emperor  of  Manchukuo  with  the  reign-title  of  Kang-te 
and  when  simultaneously  an  organic  law  was  promulgated  replacing, 
but  reproducing  in  all  essentials  other  than  the  establishment  of  the 
monarchy,  the  provisional  law  enacted  in  1932.  No  form  of  popular 
representation  was  set  up,  and  although  a  Legislative  Council  was 
provided  for,  its  organization  was  left,  as  was  also  the  question  of  the 

^  ^  It  should  he  noted,  in  this  connexion,  that  Chinese  researches  in  the  pro¬ 
vinces  of  Hopei  and  Shantung,  carried  out  under  the  auspices  of  th^  Institute 
of  Pacific  Relations,  revealed,  disappointingly,  that  the  outflow  of  surplus 
population  to  Manchuria  had  not  been  accompanied  hy  any  improvement  of 
the  local  standard  of  hving. 

^  Mr.  Pu  Yi,  who,  under  the  title  of  Hsuan  Tung,  had  been  Emperor  of  China 
until  Ms  abdication  in  1912.  See  the  Survey  for  1932,  p.  457. 
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succession  to  the  throne,  for  future  determination.  The  principal 
organs  of  government  under  the  Emperor  were  to  be  the  PriVv 
CouncU,  the  State  Council  (or  Cabinet)  and  a  Supervisory  Council  to 
deal  mamly  with  finance.  A  reorganization  of  the  main  divisions  of 
the  country  into  ten  provinces,  which  was  also  effected  in  the  course 
of  the  year,  represented  a  movement  in  the  direction  of  increased 
centralization,  though  the  Mongol  province  of  Hsingan  retained  its 
special  semi-independent  status. 

Within  and  behind  this  administrative  framework  the  substantial 
control  remained,  of  course,  in  the  hands  of  the  Japanese,  represented 
by  the  Ambassador  at  Hsinking,^  the  Japanese  advisers  in  the  Bureau 
of  General  Affairs,  which  supervised  the  economic  and  internal  affairs 
of  the  country,  and  lastly  the  Special  Bureau  of  the  Kwantimg  Army 
with  its  offices  spread  over  the  country,  which  handled  ‘military 
matters  =,  including  a  large  share  in  the  relations  with  adjoining  states 
(e.g.  frontier  disputes  with  China  and  Outer  Mongolia). 

Around  the  post  of  the  Japanese  Ambassador  to  Manchukuo  there 
developed  in  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1934  a  strenuous  tug-of-war 
between  the  several  Government  departments  in  Japan  that  were 
mterested  in  administration  in  Manchuria.  The  incumbent  of  the 
post,  being  concurrently  Ambassador,  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
Kwantung  Garrison  and  Governor-General  of  the  Kwantimg  Leased 
Territory ,  united  in  himself  diplomatic,  military  and  administrative 
functions  and  was  in  these  several  capacities  subject  to  the  authority 
of  three  departments  of  the  Japanese  Government:  the  Foreign 
Office,  the  War  Office  and  the  Ministry  of  Overseas  Affairs.  In 
August  1934  the  Minister  of  War  put  forward  a  project  of  reorganiza¬ 
tion  whereby  the  Governorship-General  of  the  Leased  Territory  was  to 
be  abolished,  while  the  supervision  of  the  Territory,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  South  Manchuria  Railway,  was  to  rest  with  the  Ambassador, 
who  would  thus  be  subtracted  from  the  authority  of  the  Overseas 
Mimstry.  The  Ambassador  was,  moreover,  to  be  made  responsible  to 
the  Prime  Minister  and  Privy  Council  direct,  subject  to  the  right  of 
the  Foreign  Office  to  issue  instructions  in  regard  to  diplomatic  affairs. 
The  general  effect  of  this  proposal  was  to  perpetuate  and  reinforce  the 
system  of  mihtary  control  over  the  administration  of  the  whole  of 
Manchuria,  while  at  the  same  time  emphasizing  the  subordinate 
status  of  the  state  of  Manchukuo.  The  Ambassador  was,  in  fact,  to 
assume  practically  the  position  of  a  High  Commissioner.^ 

For  the  functions  of  this  official  see  the  Survey  for  1932,  pp.  460 
and  461. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  position  of  G-reat  Britain  in  Egypt  "was 
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succession  to  the  throne,  for  futui-e  determination.  The  princina] 
organs  of  government  under  the  Emperor  were  to  be  the  Privy 
Council,  the  State  Council  (or  Cabinet)  and  a  Supervisory  Council  to 
deal  mainly  with  finance.  A  reorganization  of  the  main  divisions  of 
the  country  into  ten  provmces,  which  was  also  efiected  in  the  course 
of  the  year,  represented  a  movement  in  the  direction  of  increased 
centralization,  though  the  Mongol  province  of  Hsingan  retained  its 
special  semi-independent  status. 

Witto  and  behind  this  administrative  framework  the  substantial 
control  remamed,  of  course,  in  the  hands  of  the  Japanese,  represented 
by  the  Ambassador  at  Hsinking,i  the  Japanese  advisers  in  the  Bureau 
of  General  Affairs,  which  supervised  the  economic  and  internal  affairs 
of  the  coui^ry,  and  lastly  the  Special  Bureau  of  the  Kwantung  Army 
with  Its  offices  spread  over  the  country,  which  handled  'military 
matters  ,  mcludmg  a  large  share  in  the  relations  with  adjoining  states 
(e.g.  frontier  disputes  with  China  and  Outer  MongoKa). 

Around  the  post  of  the  Japanese  Ambassador  to  Manchukuo  there 
developed  m  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1934  a  strenuous  tug-of-war 
between  the  several  Government  departments  in  Japan  that  were 
mterested  m  administration  in  Manchuria.  The  incumbent  of  the 
post,  bemg  concurrently  Ambassador,  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
Nwantung  Garrison  and  Governor-General  of  the  Kwantung  Leased 
Territory,  united  in  himself  diplomatic,  military  and  administrative 
functions  and  was  in  these  several  capacities  subject  to  the  authority 
departments  of  the  Japanese  Government:  the  Foreign 
Office,  the  War  Office  and  the  Ministry  of  Overseas  Affairs.  In 
August  1934  the  Minister  of  War  put  forward  a  project  of  reorganiza- 
faon  whereby  the  Governorship-General  of  the  Leased  Territory  was  to 
be  abo^hed,  while  the  supervision  of  the  Territory,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  South  Manchuria  Railway,  was  to  rest  with  the  Ambassador, 
who  would  thus  be  subtracted  from  the  authority  of  the  Overseas 
Ji^stry.  The  Ambassador  was,  moreover,  to  be  made  responsible  to 
the  Prime  Minister  and  Privy  Council  direct,  subject  to  the  right  of 
the  Foreign  Office  to  issue  instructions  in  regard  to  diplomatic  affairs. 
The  general  effect  of  this  proposal  was  to  perpetuate  and  reinforce  the 
^stem  of  military  control  over  the  administration  of  the  whole  of 
Manchuria,  while  at  the  same  tune  emphasizing  the  subordinate 
status  of  the  state  of  Manchukuo.  The  Ambassador  was,  in  fact,  to 
assume  practically  the  position  of  a  High  Commissioner.^ 

1  functions  of  this  official  see  the  Survey  for  19S2,  nn  460 

and.  461. 

^  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  position  of  Great  Britain  in  Egypt  was 
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Strong  opposition  to  the  War  Office  scheme  was  raised  both  by  the 
Overseas  Mmistry  and  by  the  resident  officials  in  the  Leased  Terri¬ 
tories,  1,600  of  whom  tlneatened  to  resign,  and  the  issue  became  so 
acute  that  the  Cabinet  was  in  danger  of  fallhig.  Eventually  the 
military  won  the  day  and  secured  the  acceptance  of  the  scheme  in 
a  slightly  modified  form,  by  the  Privy  Council. 

The  outcome  of  this  departmental  wrangle  provided  a  fresh  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  superior  potency  of  the  military  element  in  Japan  in 
conflicts  with  the  civilians  over  matters  of  policy.  It  also  signified 
a  set-back  for  that  Japanese  element  in  Manchukuo  which  stood  for 
a  'dominion’  outlook,  and  which  championed  local  interests  in  the 
development  of  Manchuria’s  resources,  as  against  exploitation  for  the 
immediate  benefit,  strategic  or  economic,  of  the  mother-country. 
General  Hishikari,  who  on  the  death  of  General  Muto,  the  first 
Ambassador  in  Hsinking,  had  succeeded  to  the  post,  was  understood 
to  be  averse  from  the  administrative  changes,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
year  he  resigned  and  was  replaced  by  General  Minami,  a  former 
Minister  of  War. 

Thus,  in  a  review  of  Japan’s  standing  in  Manchuria  at  the  close 
of  1934,  it  could  be  recorded  that  she  had  fortified  her  position 
strategically  very  greatly,  diplomatically  hardly  at  all  and  to  a 
doubtful  extent  internally,  in  so  far  as  concerned  the  fundamental 
problem  of  winning  popular  support  for  her  own  ascendancy.  At  the 
same  time  she  had,  in  the  matter  of  the  government  of  the  country, 
taken  an  unobtrusive  but  not  insignificant  step  along  a  road  which 
would  lead  inevitably  in  the  end  to  outright  annexation. 

It  remains  to  cast  a  glance  over  the  economic  situation,  which,  in 
Japan’s  precarious  financial  state,  might  ultimately  prove  to  be  the 
most  important  factor  in  deciding  whether  her  great  'Manchukuo 
adventure  ’  was  to  be  for  weal  or  for  woe.  The  position  in  this  sphere 
was  not  particularly  hopeful.  On  the  credit  side,  Japanese  financiers 
had  nearly  achieved  the  notable  feat  of  restoring  Manchuria’s  debased 
currency,  having  got  rid  of  over  90  per  cent,  (in  number,  not  in 
value)  of  the  old  Chinese  currency  notes  by  the  middle  of  the  year. 
The  substituted  Manchurian  yuan  was  a  silver  unit,  backed  by  bullion 
to  the  extent  of  61  per  cent,  and  fluctuating  as  regards  external 
exchange  in  unison  with  the  Chinese  doUar.  The  advantage  to  the 
whole  population  of  this  stabilization  of  the  currency  was  undoubtedly 
immense,  though  it  was  tempered  very  considerably  by  the  fact  that 
the  Japanese  gold  yen,  and  to  a  less  extent  the  rouble,  competed  with 

repeatedly  cited  by  Japanese  authorities  as  a  model  for  that  of  Japan  in 
Manchukuo, 
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the  y^an  as  a  currency  medium.^  The  Manchurian  farmers,  to  whom 
the  stabihzation  of  the  cmrency  was  a  very  great  boon,  had  been 
further  benefited  by  a  substantial  reduction  of  the  banit  scourge 
over  Manchuria  as  a  whole.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  estimated 
output  of  beans  and  wheat,  which  together  represented  on  an 
average  two-fifths  m  value  of  Manchuria’s  exports,  fell  in  1934  by 
20  per  cent,  while  the  world  price  for  soya  beans,  the  staple  of  Man¬ 
churian  trade,  remained  extremely  depressed.  The  value  of  total 
exports  continued  steadily  to  decline ;  and  the  visible  trade  balance 
which  had  been  strongly  favourable  tffl  1932,  but  had  changed 
m  direction  in  1933  became  in  1934  still  more  adverse,  the  actual 
figures  bemg:  1932+M.Y.  221,000,000;  1933-M.Y.  60  000  000- 
1934— M  Y.  96,000  000.  No  foreign  loans  were  forthcoming  to  relieve 
caused  by  this  surplus  of  imports,  the  burden  of  which 
had  to  be  borne  largely  by  Japan.  The  Manchurian  budget  for  1 934r-5 
balanemg  at  M.Y.  273,000,000,  showed  a  deficit  of  M.Y.  100  000  OOo’ 
which  tatog  mto  account  probable  supplementary  allocations,’ was 
expected  to  mcrease  by  over  50  per  cent.  Although  Japanese  com¬ 
mentators  consoled  themselves  with  the  fact  that  the  change  in  the 
trade  balance  was  mainly  due  to  imports  of  capital  goods,  a  large  part 
of  which  was  of  a  productive  nature,  the  seriousness  of  the  situation 
could  not  be  concealed,  and  led  to  the  warning  by  the  Minister  of 
Emance,  already  quoted  above,^  that  a  continuance  of  Manchurian 
borro-5^g  on  the  current  scale  would  imperil  the  exchange  value  of 
Japan  s  own  currency. 


(b)  Innee  Mongolia 

The  autonomy  movement  in  Inner  MongoMa,  the  earHer  stages  of 
which  were  recorded  in  the  Survey  for  1933,^  culminated  on  the  13th 
April,  1934,  m  the  establishment  at  Pai  Ling  Miao  of  an  Inner 
ongolian  Autonomous  Political  Council’  representing  all  of  the 
Mongol  Leagues  of  Inner  Mongoha,  including  those  in  the  Tibetan- 
populated  territory  of  Kokonor.  This  Council,  which  was  invested 
with  authority  over  Inner  Mongolian  affairs,  excluding  diplomatic  and 
military  matters,  was  composed  of  thirteen  popular  representatives 
and  fifteen  tribal  princes,  with  the  addition  of  a  Chinese  member  who 


Manchuria  was  to  feel  in  due  course  the  deflationary  ef  ect  of  the  United 
btates  silver  pohcy  from  which  China  suffered  in  1934  (see  section  (ii)  of  this 
part).  In  May  1935  the  Grovernment  of  Manchukuo  were  urging  the  Japanese 
Government  to  study  measures  for  the  stabilization  of  exchange  between  the 
Manchurian  yuan  and  the  gold  yen.  This  was  after  the  Japanese  Minister  of 
finance  had  informed  the  Diet,  in  reply  to  a  demand  for  the  formation  of  a 
Japan-Manchuria-North  China  silver  bloc,  that  ‘the  time  was  not  yet  ripe’ 
See  p.  643,  above.  s  See  Part  IV,  section  (h). 
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had  a  right  of  veto.  When  agreeing  to  the  creation  of  the  Autonomous 
Council,  the  Central  Political  Council  at  Nanking  acquiesced  at  the 
same  time  in  the  major  reforms  which  the  Inner  Mongolian  delegates 
had  demanded  in  the  previous  year,  and  which  were  that  the  plough¬ 
ing  up  of  grasslands  and  the  settlement  of  Chinese  agriculturists 
should  cease,  that  the  Mongolian  tribal  organization  should  be  pre¬ 
served  unchanged,  that  the  Mongols  should  collect  their  own  taxes 
and  be  free  from  contributions  to  the  Chinese  exchequer  and  lastly— 
an  essential  reform  in  view  of  past  experience — that  Inner  Mongolia 
should  be  completely  exempt  from  the  authority  of  the  Chinese  pro¬ 
vincial  officials. 

The  moving  force  in  the  newly  established  Council  was  Prince  Teh, 
the  founder  of  the  autonomy  movement,  whose  progressive  tendencies 
at  once  showed  themselves  in  his  selection  of  a  large  proportion  of 
‘Young  Mongols’  imbued  with  Western  ideas  to  staff  the  new 
administration. 

By  the  granting  of  this  measure  of  autonomy  a  working  com¬ 
promise  was  arrived  at  between  Inner  Mongolia  and  China;  and 
although  this  compromise  was  marred  by  disputes  over  the  degree  of 
authority  to  be  exercised  by  Nanking  over  the  Autonomous  Council, 
and  was  seriously  disturbed  in  the  autumn  of  1934  by  an  incident  at 
Peiping,  when  a  Mongol  member  of  the  Council,  visiting  that  town, 
was  abducted  and  was  believed  to  have  been  killed  by  the  Chinese 
police,  the  settlement  did,  nevertheless,  contain  the  elements  of  a  per¬ 
manent  solution  of  Smo-Mongol  relations.  The  Mongols  had  achieved 
a  measure  of  independence  by  exploiting  Chinese  fears  of  Japanese 
ambitions  in  Mongolia ;  yet  at  the  same  time  they  had  resisted  the 
temptation  to  divorce  themselves  altogether  from  the  Chinese  con¬ 
nexion,  which  had  proved  so  oppressive  in  the  past,  and  to  transfer 
their  allegiance  to  the  state  of  Manchukuo,  which  had  shown  peculiar 
tolerance  towards  its  Mongol  subjects.  Incidentally,  it  was  noted 
by  foreign  observers  that  the  Mongols  of  Inner  Mongolia  remained 
singularly  unmoved  by  the  restoration  in  Manchukuo  of  the  Manchii 
dynasty,  with  which  in  the  past  they  had  had  so  close  a  link. 

Moral  inducement  was  not,  however,  the  only  form  of  pressure  to 
which  the  Mongols  were  exposed.  Reference  has  already  been  made^ 
to  Japanese  encroachments  on  the  eastern  borders  of  Chahar  in  the 
spring  of  1934,  and  these  were  followed  by  later  developments  which 
extended  into  the  next  year.  In  a  message  dated  the  1st  June,  1935, 
the  correspondent  of  The  Times  in  Peiping  reported  the  arrival  there 
of  Prince  Teh,  who  was  said  to  have  come  to  consult  with  the  Chair- 

^  See  p.  659,  above. 
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man  of  the  Peiping  Mihtary  Council  concerning  the  activities  of 
Japanese  ofhcers  at  Pai  Ling  Miao  itself.  A  Japanese  colonel  had,  it 
was  alleged,  flown  to  Pai  Ling  Miao  and  demanded  the  right  to 
establish  there  a  branch  of  the  Special  Affairs  Bureau  of  the  Kwan- 
tung  Army  and  to  set  up  an  aerodrome  and  wireless  station.  The 
removal  of  the  Autonomous  Council  from  Pai  Ling  Miao  to  Paitze 
Miao  near  the  Jehol  border  was  also  reported  to  have  been  urged. 
Such  action  by  Japan — followed,  as  it  was,  by  a  demand  for  the 
^smissal  of  the  Chinese  Governor  of  Chahar — could  legitimately  be 
interpreted  as  evidence  that  the  Japanese  military  authorities,  flnd- 
ing  the  Mongols  of  Inner  Mongolia  unready  to  break  with  China 
and  thus  to  open  the  way  for  a  peaceful  absorption  of  Inner  Mon- 
goha  mto  the  Japanese  zone  of  influence,  were  falling  back  upon 
more  positive  methods  for  the  attainment  of  this  end.  In  any  case, 
Japanese  penetration  of  Iimer  Mongoha  was  taking  place  in  a  marmer 
which  was  likely  to  prove  irresistible  in  view  of  the  weakness  of  the 
newly  organized  ‘Inner  Mongolian  Commonwealth’. 

(c)  OuTEE  Mongolia 

In  July  1934  the  ‘People’s  Repubhc’  of  Outer  Mongolia  celebrated 
the  tenth  anniversary  of  its  inauguration.  The  remarkable  series  of 
pohtical  vicissitudes  through  which  the  cmmtry  passed  between  its 
flrst  declaration  of  independence  from  China  in  1911  and  the  estab¬ 
lishment,  ten  years  later,  of  ‘red’  Russian  mflitary  rule— after  the 
country  had  served  for  a  period  as  a  battle-field  between  the  ‘reds’ 
and  the  ‘  whites  ’—was  recorded  in  the  Survey  for  1920-3.^  The  status 
of  Outer  Mongolia  had  been  one  of  the  issues  dealt  with  in  the  general 
settlement  of  relations  between  China  and  the  U.S.S.R.  which  took 
place  in  1924,  and  the  Sino-Russian  treaty  of  that  year  secured  for 
China  Russian  recognition  of  her  suzerainty  over  Outer  Mongolia  and 
a  promise  from  the  Government  of  the  U.S.S.R.  to  withdraw  its 
troops.  The  promise  had  not  been  fulfilled,  and  within  a  few  months 
of  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  the  Outer  Mongolians,  by  a  nominally 
spontaneous  act,  had  declared  the  establishment  of  the  ‘People’s 
Republic  of  Outer  Mongolia’.^  During  the  ensuing  decade  Outer 
Mongolia  had  gone  through  a  process  of  gradual  ‘sovietization’  under 
the  tutelage  of  the  U.S.S.R.  The  exact  status  of  the  territory  was 
never  clearly  defined.  The  U.S.S.R.  alone  had  officially  recognized 

^  See  pp.  429,  430  of  that  volume. 

^  The  Hutuktu  or  ‘Living  Buddha’,  who  in  1911  had  been  proclaimed  the 
independent  ruler  of  Outer  Mongolia,  had  died  in  1923  and  was  without  a 
successor. 
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the  Outer  Mongolian  Republic,  but  no  steps  had  been  taken  to  cancel 
the  recognition  of  Chinese  suzerainty  which  had  been  accorded  in  the 
1924  treaty.  The  country,  it  appeared,  was  not  ofEcially  incorporated 
in  the  Soviet  Union,  although  its  position  was  hardly  to  be  differen¬ 
tiated  from  that  of  those  Asiatic  republics  which  were  members  of 
the  Union. 

Japan,  who  had  recognized  Russian  claims  over  Outer  Mongolia, 
in  agreements  made  with  the  Czarist  Government  defining  spheres  of 
influence,  had  never  formally  challenged  the  existing  regime — ^which 
the  Government  at  Moscow  were  at  pains  to  represent  as  being  purely 
Mongolian.  In  1934  the  alleged  expansion  of  Russian  mihtary  forces 
in  Outer  Mongolia  was,  as  already  recorded,  a  prominent  feature  in 
the  recriminatory  campaign  carried  on  between  Tokyo  and  Moscow. 
The  year  passed,  however,  without  any  developments  of  a  more 
positive  nature.  The  active  Japanese  penetration  of  Inner  Mongolia 
stopped  short  at  the  boundary  where,  as  a  visible  reminder  of  Outer 
Mongolian  isolation  under  Soviet  control,  a  sterilized  zone  had  been 
drawn  which  no  travellers  might  cross  and  where  the  grass  had  even 
been  cut  down — so  travellers  reported — along  the  whole  length  of 
the  frontier  in  order  to  assist  the  work  of  the  patrolhng  guards. 

Monsieur  Karakhan,  the  present  Chief  of  the  Far  Eastern  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Soviet  Foreign  Office  and  former  Soviet  Ambassador  in 
Peking,  attended  the  decennary  celebrations  of  the  Soviet  Republic 
of  Outer  Mongolia  in  July.  It  was  symptomatic  of  the  state  of  mind 
of  the  competent  statesmen  in  dealing  with  this  region  of  the  world 
that  in  his  congratulatory  speech  he  remarked  that  the  greatest 
achievement  of  the  young  Republic  was  the  creation  of  a  modern  and 
well  equipped  Red  MongoHan  Army.  He  failed  to  add  any  reference 
to  Moscow’s  part  in  restoring  the  military  organization  of  the  Mon¬ 
gols,  which  had  so  long  been  overlaid  by  the  pacific  influences  of 
Lamaism. 


{d)  SiNKIANG 

The  turmoil  of  fighting  in  Sinkiang  which  had  persisted  through 
1933  and  had  reduced  Chinese  authority  over  the  “^New  Dominion’ 
to  a  shadow  was  referred  to  in  the  Survey  for  that  year.^ 

To  appreciate  the  situation  which  had  developed  by  the  beginnmg 
of  1934,  it  is  necessary  to  review  some  of  the  principal  events  which 
had  taken  place  since  the  death  in  1928  of  Governor  Yang  Tseng-hsin. 
Yang  had  been  the  last  of  the  line  of  Chinese  Governors  who — ^relying 
less  on  their  handful  of  Chinese  troops  than  on  a  high  capacity  for 

^  See  the  Survey  for  19S3,  p.  463. 
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manipulating  the  political  balance  between  the  various  racial  and 
reUgious  communities— had  upheld  the  power  and  prestige  of  China 
over  a  vast  territory  where  the  Chinese  population  amounted  to 
barely  five  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  Yang’s  successors,  abandoning 
the  system  of  compromise,  had  tried  to  assert  their  authority 
by  the  cruder  methods  of  force,  curtailing  the  rights  of  the  local 
Khans,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Khanate  of  Hami  in  1930,  interfering 
in  the  succession.  This,  with  mcreased  taxation,  had  led  to  wide¬ 
spread  _  disaffection,  and  since  1931  China  had  been  faced  with  a 
revolt  m  which  the  Tmigans  (Chinese  Muslims  from  the  borders  of 
Kansu),  the  Turkis  and  the  Mongols  had  aU  been  involved. 

By  the  end  of  1 933  the  Tungan  armies,  under  their  youthful  leader 
Ma  Chung-yin,  had  advanced  westwards  across  the  province,  attach¬ 
ing  to  themselves  large  bodies  of  Turk!  malcontents,  and  had  estab- 
hshed  their  control  up  to  the  gates  of  Urumchi,  the  administrative 
capital.  Alienated  from  aU  possible  allies  among  the  rest  of  the  popula¬ 
tion,  excepting  the  White  Russians,  and  without  the  least  hope  of  any 
assistance  from  China,  the  Chinese  at  the  capital  had  been  holding  out 
with  the  utmost  difficulty.  Their  position,  however,  had  recently  been 
reinforced  by  the  arrival  at  Urumchi  of  a  substantial  body  of  rioops 
commanded  by  General  Sheng  Shih-tsai,  who  had  been  part  of  the 
‘volunteer  ’  army  opposing  the  Japanese  in  Northern  Manchuria,  and 
who  had  been  repatriated  into  this  westernmost  part  of  Greater  China 
through  Soviet  Union  territory.  In  the  comse  of  their  odyssey  they 
had  so  it  was  credibly  reported — become  strongly  indoctrinated  with 
Communist  ideas.  General  Sheng  had  faute  de  mieux  been  appointed 
by  Nanking  as  Governor  of  the  Province,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he 
was  an  open  protege  of  Moscow  and  was  dependent  on  the  Soviet 
Union  for  military  supplies  and  technical  assistance. 

Meanwhile,  the  southern  half  of  the  province  was  entirely  re¬ 
moved  from  Chinese  control.  In  September  1933  the  Turk!  leaders 
at  Khotan  had  started  a  separate  rebellion  which  partook  of  the 
nature  of  a  jihud  and  attracted  to  itself  Kirghiz  and  other  nomad 
bands  from  the  Tien  Shan  mountains  as  soon  as  it  reached  Kashgar. 
Here  a  so-caUed  Independent  Islamic  Republic  of  Eastern  Turkistan 
was  set  up  under  the  leadership  of  a  succession  of  Turk!  (Chanto) 
notables.  The  movement  was  short-lived  and,  apart  from  the  fact 
that  it  represented  an  attempt  to  organize  a  Central  Asian  state  based 
on  Islamic  unity,  it  was  chiefly  of  interest  on  account  of  the  persistent, 
though  baseless,  allegations  in  the  European  Press  that  the  new 
‘repubhc  ’  had  British  support  or  that  it  was  actually  the  creature  of 
British  policy  in  Central  Asia.  In  February  1934  the  Tungans, 
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who  had  been  defeated  in  front  of  Urumchi  by  the  intervention  of 
Soviet  troops  and  aeroplanes,  arrived  in  good  order  at  Kashgar  and 
overthrew  the  new  regime.  They  in  their  turn  withdrew  five  months 
later  at  the  approach  of  General  Sheng’s  forces,  which  had  gained 
ascendancy  in  the  north,  thanlis  to  Russian  help.  Ma  Chung-yin 
himself  disappeared  over  the  Russian  frontier  in  extremely  mysterious 
circumstances,  accompanied  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Russian  Con¬ 
sulate  General. 

Thus  by  the  end  of  1934  a  nominal  Chinese  authority  had  been 
re-established  over  the  greater  part  of  Sinldang.  Its  representative 
in  the  person  of  General  Sheng,  owed  his  position,  however,  to 
Russian,  far  more  than  to  Chinese,  support,  and  it  was  plain  that  he 
could  retain  that  position  only  for  so  long  as  he  proved  amenable  to 
Russian  wishes.  The  thread  Joining  Nanking  to  its  western  depen¬ 
dency  had,  in  fact,  worn  thin  almost  to  vanishing  point.  In  the 
opinion  of  Dr.  Sven  Hedin  (given  to  the  Moscow  correspondent  of 
The  Daily  Telegraph),^  Sinkiang  was  already  ‘virtually  a  Russian 
protectorate’.  This  Russian  dominance  had  been  brought  about 
mainly  by  an  economic  penetration  of  the  province;  and  this 
had  been  facilitated  by  the  use  of  modern  transportation,^  which 
rendered  the  old  caravan  routes  connecting  Sinkiang  with  the 
east  economically  obsolete.  Commercial  agreements  had  been  con¬ 
cluded  with  the  Governors  of  the  Province  in  1931  and  1933,  and 
Russian  Trade  Commissioners  and  trading  organizations  had  been 
established  in  all  the  principal  centres.  The  trade  of  the  province 
had  been  thus  almost  completely  re-orientated  towards  Russia,  and 
even  imports  from  India  were  reported  to  be  entering  Sinkiang  via 
Russian  territory.  Culturally  also,  Russian  influence  was  growing, 
the  Young  Turkis  turning  from  Chinese  to  Russian  educational 
sources.  All  appearances  pointed  to  the  province  being  slowly  but 
steadily  assimilated — de  facto  if  not  de  jure^ — to  the  position  of  the 
Central  Asian  Soviet  Republics  and  thus  completing  the  chain  of 
Moscow’s  satelhte  states  which,  upon  the  inclusion  of  Sinkiang, 
would  stretch  uninterruptedly  from  the  Caucasus  to  the  Manchurian 
border. 

^  See  The,  Daily  Telegraph  of  the  12tli  April,  1935.  Dr.  Sven  Hedin  bad 
lately  returned  from  a  journey  across  Sinkiang,  where  he  had  been  commis¬ 
sioned  by  the  Chinese  G-overnment  to  survey  routes  for  military  roads. 

^  Although  the  Turk-Sib  Railway  did  not  actually  touch  the  territory, 
‘feeder  Tines  were  projected  or  under  construction  to  points  within  the  province. 

®  De  jure,  it  seemed  more  likely  that  Sinkiang  would  continue,  hke  Outer 
Mongoha,  to  be  a  theoretically  independent  Soviet  state  outside  the  framework 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  in  contrast  to  the  existing  republics  in  Transoxania  and 
Transcaspia,  which  were  states  members  of  the  Union. 
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Besides  China  there  were  two  , 

intarested  ill  this  spread  of  Euajiap  induen'r*  ’  espeoiahy 
So  long  ss  it  had  been  andei  eSeotine  Chinese  rule,  ginK.„„  w 
for  aU  practiciJ  pmposes,  formed  part  of  the  ring  of  buii^ltafeB 
round  the  frontier  of  India,  The  break  in  the  ring  which  alltn 
domination  would  involye  could  not  fail  to  occupy  the  attenZ  of 
he  responsible  Oojernments  at  Westminster  and  at  Delhi.  Sougl 
them  was  a  formidable  natnral  barrier  between  the  two  temtorii 
fraffic  was  constant  over  the  passes  leading  from  the  Indian  toTe 

s*!  erx''r'tre''iShT ' 

as  a  carriCT  foi  the  mfiltration  of  Communist  ideas  into  Indian 
territory  Moreover,  the  diversion  of  trade  from  India  to  SSa 
was,  m  itself,  a  matter  for  serious  consideration 
Although  Japan  had  a  less  obvious  stake  in  Sinkiang,  she  was  at 
pams  to  advertise  the  mterest  she  felt  in  that  country.  The  'sovietLa- 
lon  of  Sinlviang  iras  referred  to  with  apprehension  in  Mr.  Hirota’s 
on  foreign  affans  which  was  dehvered  in  the  Diet  at  Tokyo  on 
e  “"Ud  January,  1935;  and,  in  a  statement  made  to  the  Press,  the 
spokesman  of  the  Ja,panese  Legation  in  Nanking  emphasized  the 
mterest  and  concern  with  which  Japan  was  watching  the  develop- 
men  s  taking  place  m  Sinkiang.  By  these  and  similar  aUusions,  the 
World  was  remmded  that  Japan  had  become  a  Continental  Power 
with  interests  extending  into  the  heart  of  Asia. 

(e)  Tibet 

recession  of  China,  which  had  been  marked  in  Manchuria  by 
the  advance  of  Japan  and  in  MongoHa  and  Sinkiang  by  that  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  could  be  measured  in  Tibet  by  the  expansion  of  British 
mfluence  In  1912,  taking  advantage  of  the  revolution  in  China, 
Tibet  had  freed  herself  from  Chiuese  domination  in  Lhasa.i  Paced 
hereafter,  with  a  choice  of  looking  for  future  support  either  to  Great 
ritam  or  to  Russia,  she  had  elected  to  turn  to  the  former,  and  had 
m  subsequent  years  accepted  British  advice  in  the  task  of  moderniza¬ 
tion  on  which  she  now  began  to  embark.  This  Anglophil  pohey  was 
largely  due  to  the  influence  of  the  Dalai  Lama,  a  man  of  unusuaUy 
strong  character  who  had  resided  temporarily  in  India  and  had 
become  imbued  with  Western  ideas  during  the  exile  that  had  been 
imposed  on  him  by  the  Chinese  Government  in  1910. 

On  the  17th  December,  1933,  the  Dalai  Lama  died,  and  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  custom  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  entered  on  the  task  of 

700/1^  5^  account  of  Tibet’s  foreign  relations  prior  to  1923,  see  the  Survey  for 
laiiU—o,  pp.  431-2. 
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identifying  Ms  successor  in  the  person  of  the  infant  in  whom  his  soul 
had  become  re-incarnated.^  At  Lhasa  the  poMtical  power  continued 
to  be  primarily  in  the  hands  of  the  Council  of  State,  but  their  author¬ 
ity  tended  to  be  challenged  by  the  ultra-conservative  element  among 
the  abbots  of  the  chief  monasteries,  who  had  been  kept  in  compara¬ 
tive  subjection  during  the  Dalai  Lama’s  hfetime.  Prima  facie  this 
reactionary  element  might  be  taken  to  be  opposed  to  British  infiuence 
and  sympathetically  disposed  towards  China. 

The  opportunity  of  recovering  some  of  the  ground  lost  at  the  time 
of  the  revolution  was  not  let  pass  by  the  Government  at  Nanking. 
In  the  spring  of  1934  the  Government  despatched  a  mission  to  Lhasa 
led  by  General  Huang  Mu-sung,  the  Vice-Chief  of  the  General  Staff, 
who  was  entrusted  with  a  quantity  of  gifts  amounting,  according  to 
reports,  to  over  one  hundred  yak-loads,  as  well  as  with  a  seal  and  a 
patent  of  posthumous  title  for  the  deceased  Dalai  Lama.  On  arrival 
at  Lhasa  the  methods  used  by  the  mission  in  their  attempts  to  assert 
the  suzerain  status  of  China^  seem  to  have  been  not  entirely  tactful. 
Manifestoes  were  placarded  in  the  streets  reminding  the  Tibetans  of 
their  inclusion  among  the  'five  nations  ’  of  China  and  exhorting  them 
to  look  to  China  as  their  'friend  and  comforter  The  mission  was  said 
to  have  tried  also  to  persuade  the  authorities  to  abolish  the  line  of 
telegraphic  communication  which  linked  Lhasa  to  India  and  to 
accept  instead  a  wireless  station  for  communicating  with  Nanking. 
A  polite  negative  from  the  Council  of  State  was,  so  far  as  was  ascer- 
tamable,  the  only  result  of  the  mission,  and  the  attempt  to  re-estab¬ 
lish  Chinese  authority  by  means  of  direct  appeal  ended  in  apparent 
failure. 

There  remained,  however,  another  chance  of  success.  The  Panchen 
Lama  of  Tashi  Lhunpo,  who  in  spiritual  matters  was  at  the  head  of 
the  hierarchy  of  Tibet  and  would,  if  precedents  were  followed, 
become  the  spiritual  guardian  of  the  infant  Dalai  Lama,  had  been 
living  in  China  and  Mongolia  since  he  had  gone  into  voluntary  exile 
ten  years  earlier  after  a  sharp  conflict  with  the  former  Primate.  The 
Nanking  Government  had  studiously  cultivated  the  friendship  of 
their  guest,  which  had  been  of  no  small  service  to  them  in  their 
relations  with  the  Irmer  Mongolians,  among  whom  the  Panchen 

^  The  search  for  the  infant  was  reported  to  he  still  proceeding  in  July  1935. 

^  It  shonld  he  noted  that,  in  the  history  of  diplomatic  relations  between 
Great  Britain  and  Tibet,  the  former  never  failed  to  recognize  the  principle  of 
China’s  suzerainty.  In  particular  it  was  recognized  in  the  tripartite  agreement 
of  1913  which  was  intended  to  establish  the  status  of  Tibet,  but  which  the 
Chinese  Government  left  unratified  owing  to  their  dissatisfaction  with  the 
territorial  clauses. 
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Lama  commanded  profound  veneration  The  death  of  th.  -n  i  • 
L.»a  paved  the  way  for  the  repatriation  of  the  Panchen  L^^a  “S 

ZvTS  'sEfh*”  “f  oonservariv: 

party  tn  Tibet.  Should  he  return  to  Tibet,  he  might  reasonably  be 
expected  to  promote  a  policy  favourable  to  Cbiia,  where  he  had 
enjoyed  high  honoms  and  a  substantial  subsidy  at  4e  hands  of  “ 
Niuikmg  Government.  In  Augmit  I9S4  he  left  Nmiking  for  MongoSi 
supposedly  »  rt^  for  his  own  countiy;  later  it  was  reporM  thai 
he  had  sohcited  ae  Government  of  India  to  iaoihtate  his  passage  to 
Lhasa  thro^h  Indian  territory.  At  the  end  of  the  yesj  he  wm 
howev»,  stdl  on  Chinese  son  j  and  toe  «»umption  was  aafheM 

to  SrTre  ,  toms  with  ae  autooritito 

m  Tibet.  The  transient  prospect  of  China  recovering  a  measure  of 

influence  m  this  one  psmt,  at  least,  of  her  'outer  dominions'  thm 

appe^  to  be  fading  away,  although  acre  remained  many  incalcul- 

Maf  L™  produced  in  Tibet  by  the  death  of  ae 
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N.B.  Tiie  following  abbreviations  are  used  in  the  references  to  the  puhhshed 
texts  of  the  treaties  and  documents:  Gmd.  =  British  Parliamentary  Paper; 
jD.I.A.  =  Documents  on  International  Affairs;  L.N,M,8.  ~  League  of  Nations 
Monthly  Summary;  L.N.O.J.  =  League  of  Nations  Official  Journal;  L.N.T.S. 
=  League  of  Nations  Treaty  Series ;  N.¥,T,  —  New  Torlc  Times ;  T.I,  —  Treaty 
Information  (U.^.  A.);  U.S.B.A.  =  United  States  Executive  Agreement  ;If. 8, T. 8. 
~  United  States  Treaty  Series. 

Abyssinia 

1934,  Dec.  5.  Fighting  took  place  between  Abyssinian  and  Itahan 
troops  at  Wal  Wal.  Dec.  6,  Abyssinian  Government  protested  to 
Italy.  Dec.  9,  Abyssinian  request  for  arbitration.  Dec.  14,  Italy 
rejected  this  proposal  and  Abyssinia  appealed  to  League  of  Nations 
(for  the  text  of  these  and  all  subsequent  communications  to  the  end 
of  the  year  see  L.N.O.J.,  Feb.  1935,  pp.  248-74). 

See  also  under  Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice,  Aug.  13. 

Afghanistan.  See  under  League  of  Nations,  Sept.  10-27. 

Albania 

1934,  Sept.  17.  Exchange  of  notes  with  U.S.S.R.  regarding  diplomatic 
and  consular  relations. 

Argentina.  See  under  Bolivia,  May  25,  July  12. 

Austria 

1934,  Feb.  12-14.  Fighting  between  Government  forces,  Heunwehr 
and  Socialists  in  Vienna  and  Linz.  Sociahst  Party  suppressed. 

Feb.  17.  British,  French  and  Italian  Governments  issued  declaration 
on  maintenance  of  Austrian  independence  (D.I.A.  1933,  pp.  394-5). 
Sept.  27,  further  declaration  issued  {D.I.A.  1934,  p.  298). 

March  17.  Three  protocols  signed  with  Hungary  and  Italy  regarding 
political  and  economic  co-operation  {D.I.A.  1933,  pp.  396-8). 
May  14,  economic  agreements  signed. 

May  1.  Eatifications  exchanged  with  Vatican  of  concordat  of  June 
5,  1933. 

May  1.  Provisional  constitution  proclaimed  which  came  into  force 
by  stages  on  July  1,  July  15  and  Nov.  1. 

July  25.  Nazi  in  Vienna,  Styria  and  Oarinthia.  Murder  of  Herr 
DoUfuss. 

July  30.  Dr.  Schuschnigg  took  office  as  Chancellor. 

See  also  under  Inter-Governmental  Debts,  June  15. 

^  In  this  chronology  only  a  few  treaties  of  political  importance  are  included. 
For  a  full  list  of  bilateral  and  multilateral  treaties  and  conventions  signed  or 
ratified  during  the  year  1934,  see  the  supplementary  volume,  Documents  on 
International  Affairs,  1934. 
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Balkan  Entente 

1934,  Feb  9.  Pact  of  Balkan  Understanding  and  additional  protocol 
.  n  y  Rumania  and  Turkey  (D.I.A.  1933 

p.  ^8 ;  DI.A.  1954,  pp  300-1).  March  27,  further  protocol  reported 
to  have  been  signed.  Sept.  15,  meeting  of  Permanent  Council  of 
Entente  at  Geneva.  Oct.  19,  joint  meetmg  of  Permanent  Councils 
of  Balkan  Entente  and  Little  Entente.  Oct.  30-Nov.  2,  Permanent 
Angora  (text  of  communiques  D.I.A.  1934,  pp. 

Belgium 

1934,  Feb.  17.  Death  of  King  Albert,  who  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Leopold  III. 

Aprd  13.  Agreement  signed  with  Great  Britain  submitting  Oscar 
Ghinn  case  (nuvial  transport  on  the  waterways  of  the  Belgian  Congo) 
to  the  Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice  [Cmd.  4162). 
Dec.  12,  judgment  delivered  upholding  contention  of  Belgian 
Government  (P.CJJ.,  Series  A/B,  No.  63). 

See  also  under  Currency,  Disarmament,  March  Qj% ;  Inter-Govemmental 
Debts,  June  8,  June  15,  Nov.  22. 


Bolivia 

1934,  Jan.  7.  Renewal  of  hostilities  with  Paraguay  in  Chaco  after 
armistice.  Paraguayan  advance  continued  during  February  and 
March,  but  was  checked  in  April. 

Jan,  12.  Statement  made  by  League  Commission  of  Inquiry  {L.N.OJ., 
Feb.  1934,  pp.  261-2).  Jan.  15,  report  submitted  to  Council  by 
Committee  of  Three  {op,  cit.,  pp.  263-4).  Jan.  20,  Council  discussed 
situation. 

Feb.  22.  League  Commission  of  Inquiry  proposed  peace  and  arbitra¬ 
tion  treaty  to  disputants  {L,N,O.J.,  July  1934,  pp.  789-90).  The 
treaty  was  not  accepted  by  either  party  and  attempts  at  direct 
negotiations  under  the  auspices  of  the  Commission  were  equally 
unsuccessful.  March  14,  Commission  of  Inquiry  left  South  America. 

May- July.  Paraguayan  offensive  against  Fort  Ballivian. 

May  12.  Report  of  Commission  of  Inquiry  issued  (League  of  Nations 
Publication,  1934,  vii.  1).  May  17—19,  Council  discussed  report  and 
invited  Committee  of  Three  to  study  question  of  arms  embargo. 

May  25.  Argentine  Government  proposed  peace  terms  which  were 
accepted,  with  modifications  by  Bohvia,  but  rejected  by  Paraguay 
(L.N.O.J.  Special  Supplement  No.  124,  p.  172). 

May  28.  President  Roosevelt  issued  proclamation  prohibiting  sale 
of  munitions  in  U.S.A.  to  Bohvia  and  Paraguay  {N.Y.T.,  May  29, 
1934). 

May  30-31.  Further  discussion  by  Council.  May  31 ,  Bohvia  appealed 
to  League  under  Article  15  of  Covenant.  June  1  and  7,  Council  dis¬ 
cussed  apphcation  of  procedure  under  Art.  15.  June  9,  Bohvia 
asked  Council  to  lay  dispute  before  Assembly.  June  11,  Paraguayan 
note  submitted  with  regard  to  Bohvian  appeal  {L.N.O.  J.,  July  1934, 
pp.  847-8).  June  14,  Committee  of  Three  presented  reports  on 
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Bolivia:  cont. 

(a)  consultations  with  states  members  with  regard  to  arms  em¬ 
bargo;  (6)  Bohvian  appeal  under  Art.  15  {L.N.O.J.,  July  1934  n-n 
837-9,  849-51). 

June  16.  Presidents  of  Colombia  and  Peru  sent  identic  messages  to 
Presidents  of  Bolivia  and  Paraguay  of  ering  their  collaboration  in 
reaching  a  peaceful  settlement  {L.N.OJ.,  July  1934,  p.  850). 

July  12.  Argentine  Government  put  forward  new  proposal.  July  26, 
Bolivian  reply  (L.N.OJ.  Special  Supplement  No.  124,  pp.  108-71)’ 

Aug.  15.  Paraguayans  began  to  advance  into  North  Chaco.  Sept.  23 
counter-of  ensive  by  Bolivians,  who  gained  further  successes  during 
October  and  the  first  fortnight  of  November. 

Sept.  7.  Council  considered  reports  from  Committee  of  Three  and 
decided  to  refer  dispute  to  Assembly.  Sept.  19  and  28,  further 
discussions  by  Council. 

Sept.  10.  Assembly  considered  dispute  and  referred  it  to  its  First 
and  Sixth  Committees.  Sept.  27,  resolutions  adopted  appointing 
Committee  of  Twenty-two  to  negotiate  a  peaceful  settlement  or 
prepare  a  draft  report  (extract  from  Assembly  Records  in  L.N.O  J, 
Special  Supplement  No.  124). 

Sept.  25.  It  was  announced  that  twenty-eight  countries  had  informed 
the  League  Secretariat  that  they  were  taking  steps  to  prohibit  the 
export  of  arms  to  Bolivia  and  Paraguay.  Guatemala,  Mexico  and 
Panama  had  not  yet  put  the  embargo  into  force.  Chile  made  her 
acceptance  conditional  on  that  of  Japan,  and  Uruguay  made 
hers  conditional  on  that  of  neighbouring  countries.  Peru  had 
made  her  acceptance  conditional  on  that  of  Chile,  but  subsequently 
stated  that  she  did  not  manufacture  armaments.  Japan  stated 
that  she  could  not  take  part  in  political  action  by  the  League,  but 
that  she  had  never  exported  arms  to  Bolivia  or  Paraguay.^ 

Sept.  28.  Committee  of  Assembly  appointed  Conciliation  Sub-Com¬ 
mittee  which  approached  both  Governments  but  failed  to  discover 
a  basis  for  negotiations.  Nov.  20-24,  special  session  of  Assembly 
held.  Report  of  Committee  adopted  and  Advisory  Committee  of  23 
members  appointed  to  follow  the  situation.  Dec.  7  and  18,  U.S. 
and  Brazilian  Governments  accepted  invitation  to  appoint  members 
of  proposed  Neutral  Supervisory  Commission  and  to  send  represen¬ 
tatives  to  Conference  of  American  States  at  Buenos  Aires.  Neither 
Government,  however,  was  prepared  to  take  part  in  the  work  of  the 
Advisory  Committee.  The  Assembly’s  report  was  accepted  by 
Bolivia  on  Dec.  10,  but  rejected  by  Paraguay  on  Dec.  18.  (For 
proceedings  of  Assembly  and  Committees,  see  L.N.O.J.  Special 
Supplement  No.  132.) 

Nov.  14.  Paraguayans  began  to  advance  on  Pilcomayo  front. 

Nov.  28.  Resignation  of  Bolivian  President,  Seilor  Salamanca.  Sehor 
Tejada  Sarzano  succeeded  him. 

Dec.  8-12.  Paraguayan  successes  in  North  Chaco. 

^  For  further  details  see  L.N.OJ.,  July  1934,  pp.  827-43;  and  Nov.  1934, 
pp.  1582-1611. 
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Brazil.  See  under  Bolivia,  Sept.  28. 

Bulgaria 

1934  May  14  Resi^ation  of  Monsieur  Musanov’s  Government  May  19 
Colonel  Georgiev  carried  out  a  coup  d’etat  and  formed  a  non-nartv 

government.  r  j 

July  23.  Protocol  signed  with  U.S.S.R.  estahhshing  diplomatic  rela- 
tions. 

Sept.  27-30.  The  King  and  Queen  of  Jugoslavia  visited  Sofia. 

Chile.  See  under  Bolivia,  Sept.  2b;  League  of  Nations,  Sept.  10-27. 

China 

1934,  Jan  13.  Surrender  of  Pukienese  rebels  at  Foochow  on  Jan  13 
and  at  Cnangchow  on  Jan.  21. 

Feb.  11.  Japanese  troops  evacuated  Shanhaikwan. 

April  17  Japanese  Foreign  Office  spokesman  issued  statement  regard- 
mg  mterference  by  other  Powers  in  East  Asia  and  particularly  in 
Cbma.  April  19/20,  statements  issued  by  Chinese  Government  and 
Chmese  Legation  m  London.^  April  25/26,  inquiries  made  by  British 
and  U.S.  Ambassadors  in  Tokyo.  April  27,  Japanese  note  addressed 
to  France,  Great  Britam  and  the  United  States.  April  29  U  S  note 
to  Japan  April  30,  statements  issued  by  U.S.  and  British  Govern^ 
ments.  May  2,  further  Japanese  statement  issued.  May  3  French 
note  to  Japan.  ’ 

Aug.  Revised  draft  of  Permanent  Constitution  issued. 

Aug.-Nov.  Nanking  Government  undertook  campaign  against  Com- 
mumsts  who  were  eventuaUy  driven  out  of  Fukien  and 
into  Kweichow  and  Hunan.  Dec.  16,  Communists  reported  to  have 
been  driven  out  of  Kwangsi. 

Aug.  20.  Chinese  note  to  U.S.A.  regarding  consequences  of  Silver 
Purchase  Act.  Sept.  23,  U.S.  reply.  Sept.  24  and  Oct.  2,  further 
notes  from  Chinese  Government.  Oct.  12,  further  U.S  renlv 
{D.I.A.  1934,  pp.  228-33).  Oct.  16,  Chinese  Government  increased 
export  duty  on  silver.  Nov.  22,  export  of  sUver  from  China  for¬ 
bidden  except  by  permission  of  Ministry  of  Finance. 

See  also  under  League  of  Nations,  Sept.  10-27. 

Colombia 

1934,  May  24.  Agreement  signed  with  Peru  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  regarding 
Leticia  dispute  (D./.A.  1934,  pp.  119-22).  June  19,  Leticia  trape- 
zmm  transferred  by  the  League  of  Illations  Commission  to  the 
Colombian  authorities.  Nov.  4,  Peruvian  Congress  approved  treaty. 

See  also  under  Bolivia,  June  16. 

Costa  Rica 

1934,  April  12.  Central  American  fraternity  treaty  signed  with  Guate¬ 
mala,  Honduras,  Nicaragua  and  Salvador  {DJ.A.  1934,  pp.  447-53). 

^  The  text  of  this  and  certain  of  the  ensuing  documents  is  published  in 

DJ.A.  1934,  pp.  471-8. 
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Cuba 

1934,  Jan.  17.  Dr.  Grau  San  Martin  resigned  the  Presidency.  Dr.  Hevia 
became  President  but  was  overthrown  on  the  18th.  Colonel  Mendieta 
succeeded  him.  Jan.  23,  U.S.A.  recognized  Mendieta  Government. 
May  30,  treaty  signed  with  U.S.A.  replacing  Platt  Amendment  and 
treaty  of  May  22,  1903,  ratifications  exchanged  June  9  (U  S  T  8 
866).  ■  ■ 

Currency 

1934,  Sept.  24/25.  Meeting  at  Geneva  of  representatives  of  gold  bloc 
countries  (Belgium,  France,  Italy,  Luxembourg,  Netherlands  and 
Switzerland).  Oct.  20,  protocol  signed  at  Brussels  by  above  states 
and  Poland  [D.I.A.  1934,  pp.  234-6). 

Czechoslovakia 

1934,  June  9.  Exchange  of  notes  with  U.S.S.R.  establishing  diplomatic 
relations  (DJ.A.  1934,  pp.  402-3). 

See  also  under  Disarmament,  May  28 ;  Inter -Governmental  Debts,  June  15  • 
Security,  Feb.  17,  April  22-24,  Sept.  14,  Dec.  5. 

Danzig 

1934,  Jan.  24.  Mr.  Sean  Lester  succeeded  Monsieur  Resting  as  League 
High  Commissioner. 

June  23.  Harbour  pohce  agreement  signed  with  Poland,  in  force  from 
Oct.  1  (L.N.O.J.,  Sept,  1934).  Aug.  6,  economic  agreements 
signed,  in  force  from  Nov.  6  {L.N.O.J,,  Nov.  1934). 

Denmark.  See  under  Disarmament,  April  10,  May  28. 

Disarmament 

1933,  Nov.  15.  French  Government  addressed  note  to  Great  Britain 
(France :  Mnistere  des  Affaires  iStrang^res :  Negociations  relatives 
a  la  reduction  et  d  la  limitation  des  armements,  14  octobre,  1933- 
17  avril,  1934  (French  Blue  Book),  pp.'  9-10). 

Dec.  5.  French  note  addressed  to  Mr.  Henderson,  President  of  the 
Disarmament  Conference  (French  Blue  Book,  pp.  11-12). 

Dec.  13.  French  memorandum  addressed  to  German  Government 
(French  Blue  Book,  pp.  13-14).  Dec.  18,  German  memorandum 
presented  to  French  Government.  1934,  Jan.  1,  French  reply 
presented.  Jan.  19,  German  counter-reply  presented.  Feb.  14, 
further  French  memorandum  presented.  March  13,  further  Ger¬ 
man  memorandum  presented  {DJ.A.  1933,  pp.  328-54). 

Dec.  20.  British  note  addressed  to  German  Government.  1934,  Jan. 
22,  German  reply  received. 

Dec.  22.  Conversations  in  Paris  between  Sir  John  Simon,  M.  Chau- 
^  temps  and  M.  Paul-Boncour. 

1934,  Jan.  3/4.  Conversations  between  Sir  John  Simon  and  Signor 
Mussolini  at  Rome.  The  Itafian  memorandum  presented  on  this 
occasion  was  pubhshed  on  Jan.  31  {DJ.A.  1933,  pp.  354-60). 

Jan.  17-March  16.  Session  of  Technical  Committee  of  National 
Defence  Expenditure  Commission. 
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Disarmament:  cont. 


Sn‘  officers  of  Conference  Bureau. 

Jan.  27  Letter  of  inquiry  from  Mr.  Henderson  to  British  French 

i^-ermany.  eb  7  Italian  reply.  Eeb.  9  and  10,  BritisK  and  Erench 

Bto  St 

Jan.  29.  British  memorandum  addressed  to  aU  states  represented  at 
Conference  (H.I.J.  7933,  pp.  360-72).  Feb.  6,  statement  made  by 
Sir  John  Simon  in  House  of  Commons.  ^ 

Paris.  He  also  visited  Berlin  on  Feb. 
M-,  f T-  ^  second  visit  to  Paris  on 

S\s59)^'''^  ^  (summary  of  Rome  Conversations, 

handed  to  British  Ambassador  (D.I.A. 

MOToh  6/8.  References  to  question  of  German  rearmament  made  by 
Bel^an  Prime  Mimster,  the  Comte  de  BroqueviUe,  and  the  Foreii 

CD!l!?.'i933,S^3??-5)“ 

Ma,rch  17  French  Government  presented  reply  to  British  memoran- 

pp.  375-80).  March  28,  British  note 
lOj^rdmg  guarmtees  of  execution’  of  proposed  convention.  April 
6,  French  reply  (French  Blue  Book,  pp.  63-4).  Aprh  10,  letter  frW 
^gQ  French  Ambassador  in  London  {D.I.A.  1933^ 

March  29.  German  rnffitary  estimates  pubhshed.  April  11,  German 
note  replying  to  British  inquiries  regarding  estimates  (French  Blue 
Book,  pp.  66-7). 

April  10.  Bureau  of  Conference  met.  April  14,  memorandum  on 
future  work  of  Conference  submitted  by  delegations  of  Denmark 
JSIorway,  Spam,  Sweden  and  Switzerland  {D.I.A.  1934,  pp.  125-7)’ 

April  16.  German  Government  issued  statement  regarding  British 
memorandum  of  Jan.  29  {D.I.A.  1933,  p.  384). 

April  17.  French  memorandum  communicated  to  British  Govern¬ 
ment  {D.I.A.  1933,  pp.  381-3). 

April  22.  Conversations  between  Signor  Suvich  and  Monsieur  Dou- 
mergue  in  Paris.  AprU  23-26,  Signor  Suvich  visited  London,  return¬ 
ing  to  Rome  by  way  of  Brussels. 

April  23.  Herr  von  Ribbentrop  appointed  Commissioner  for  Dis¬ 
armament  Questions  by  President  von  Hindenburg. 

April  27.  Statement  made  by  German  Foreign  Minister,  Baron  von 
Neurath  {The  Times,  AprU  28,  1934). 

May  10-11.  Conversations  between  Herr  von  Ribbentrop  and  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  British  Government  in  London. 

May  10-11.  Conversations  between  Mr.  Henderson  and  Monsieur 
Barthou  in  Paris. 

May  17-19.  Herr  von  Ribbentrop  visited  Rome. 

May  28.  Meetuig  of  Conference  Bureau.  May  29,  General  Commission 
resumed  work.  Statements  made  by  Mr.  Henderson,  Mr.  Norman 
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Davis  and  M.  Litvinov.  May  30,  statements  made  by  Sir  John 
Simon  and  M.  Barthou.  June  1,  declaration  put  forward  by  Den¬ 
mark,  Netherlands,  Norway,  Spain,  Sweden  and  Switzerland. 
Resolution  put  forward  by  Turkey  with  the  support  of  Greece  and 
the  Little  Entente.  June  5,  draft  resolution  put  forward  by  Mr 
Henderson  but  rejected  by  Monsieur  Barthou.  June  6,  French 
counter-proposal  put  forward.  June  8,  compromise  resolution 
adopted  regarding  work  of  Committees  and  Bureau.  Appointment 
of  committees  on  security  and  execution  of  guarantees.  June  11 
adjournment  of  General  Commission  {D.I.A,  WSi,  pp.  127-74)’ 
June  13,  meeting  of  Committee  on  Guarantees.  June  18,  Security 
Committee  began  work.  It  adopted  a  report  on  June  25  (L.NM.B. 
June  1934). 

June  IS-July  16.  Prehminary  conversations  with  regard  to  naval 
armaments  took  place  between  expert  representatives  of  Great 
Britain,  Japan  and  U.S.A.  and  also  of  France,  Great  Britain  and 
Italy.  Oct,  23-Dec.  19,  further  conversations.  Nov.  22,  statement 
made  by  Sir  John  Simon  in  House  of  Commons.  Nov.  23,  state¬ 
ment  by  Japanese  Ambassador  at  Washington.  Dec.  6,  statement 
by  Mr.  Norman  Davis.  Dec.  19,  negotiations  adjourned,  communi- 
que  issued  and  further  statement  made  by  Sir  John  Simon.  Dec.  29, 
Japanese  Government  gave  two  years’  notice  of  denouncing  Wash¬ 
ington  Treaty  {DJ.A.  1934,  pp.  486-503). 

Nov.  5.  In  a  communication  to  members  of  the  Conference  Bureau, 
Mr.  Henderson  proposed  that,  instead  of  waiting  for  the  completion 
of  the  Convention,  separate  protocols  might  be  drawn  up  with  regard 
to  arms  traffic,  budgetary  publicity  and  the  Permanent  Disarma¬ 
ment  Commission. 

Nov.  20.  Meeting  of  Conference  Bureau. 

Nov.  30~Dec.  2.  Conversations  between  Herr  von  Ribbentrop  and 
M.  Laval. 

Dec.  3-17.  Technical  Committee  of  National  Defence  Expenditure 
Committee  met  and  drew  up  a  report. 

See  also  under  Security;  U.S.A.,  Feb.  28,  April  12. 

Ecuador.  See  under  League  of  Nations,  Sept.  10-27. 

Egypt 

1934,  April  25.  Ratifications  exchanged  with  Italy  of  agreement  of 
Dec.  6,  1925,  regarding  frontier  of  Cyrenaica. 

July  20.  Agreement  signed  with  Great  Britain  and  Italy  regarding 
dehmitation  of  Libyan- Sudanese  frontier,  came  into  force  same  day 
(Gmd.  4694). 

Nov.  6.  Yahya  Pasha’s  cabinet  resigned,  Nov.  15,  Nissim  Pasha 
formed  a  Government.  Nov.  30,  Decree  signed  abrogating  constitu¬ 
tion  of  1930  and  dissolving  parliament. 

Estonia 

1934,  Feb-  17.  Convention  signed  with  Latvia  organizing  alliance, 
ratifications  exchanged  July  5  (L.N.T.S.,  150). 
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Estonia:  cont. 

changed  Nov.  3  (Z)J.^.  iP54,  pp.  188-90).  ™ions  ex- 

See  also  under  iTOer-Governmental  Debts,  June  15 ;  Security,  July  23-27. 
Finland 

pact  ol  Jan  21,  1932,  ratifications  exchanged  Dec.  19. 

Jan  ^nter-Govemmental  Debts,  June  15,  Nov.  22 ;  Security, 


France 

1934  Jan.  27  M.  Ch^temps’  Government  resigned.  Jan.  30  M 
Daladier  formed  a  Government.  Feb.  6-7,  riots  in  Paris.  Feb  7' 
resignation  of  M.  Daladier’s  Government.  Feb.  9,  M.  Doumergue 
a  Government  with  M.  Barthou  as  Foreign  Minister. 

March  17.  Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice  upheld  ivench 
claim  agai^t  Greek  Government  in  hghthouses  case  (text  of  iudg- 
ment  m  P.G.I.J.,  Series  A/B,  No.  62).  v  J 

M^  25  Speech  on  foreign  pohcy  by  M.  Barthou  in  Chamber  of 
Deputies  {he  Temps,  May  27, 1934). 

Oct.  9.  Assassination  of  M.  Barthou  at  Marseilles. 

Oct.  15.  Death  of  M.  Poincare. 

Not.  8.  Resignation  of  M.  Doumergue’s  Government.  Nov  9  M 
Flandin  formed  a  Government. 

See  also  under  Austria,  Feb.  17 ;  Chima,  Aprfi  18 ;  Currency ;  Disarmament  • 
Hungary,  Nov.  22;  Inter-Govemmental  Debts,  June  8,  June  15 
Nov .  22 ;  P alestine ;  Saar ;  Security.  ’ 


Germany 

1934,  Jan.  26.  Non-aggression  pact  signed  with  Poland,  ratifications 
exchanged  Feb.  4  {D.I.A.  1933,  j)p.  424^5). 

Jan.  30.  Speech  by  Herr  Hitler  in  Reichstag  on  anniversary  of  his 
coming  into  power  {D.I.A.  1934,  pp.  321-30). 

June  14-16.  Conversations  between  Herr  Hitler  and  Signor  Mussolini 
at  Venice. 

June  30.  A  ^  clean  up  ’  took  place,  in  the  course  of  which  certain  S.A. 
leaders  and  many  other  persons  suspected  of  opposing  the  existing 
regime  were  put  to  death. 

Aug.  2.  Dr.  Sehacht,  President  of  the  Reichsbank,  appointed  Minister 
for  Economics. 

Aug.  2.  Death  of  President  von  Hindenburg.  Herr  Hitler  succeeded 
him,  taking  the  title  of  Fiihrer  and  Chancellor.  His  appointment 
was  confirmed  by  a  plebiscite  held  on  Aug.  19. 
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Sept.  19.  Speech  on  foreign  policy  by  Baron  von  Neurath,  German 
Foreign  Minister  {D.I.A.  1924,  pp.  331-6). 

See  also  under  Disarmamevt ;  Inter-Gcniernmental  Debts,  April  3 ;  Memel  ■ 
Saar;  Security.  ’  ’ 


Great  Britain 

See  under  Austria,  Eeb.  17 ;  Belgium,  April  13;  China,  April  18;  Dis¬ 
armament  ;  Egypt ;  India ;  Inter -Governmental  Debts,  June  4,  June  15 
Nov.  22 ;  Palestine ;  Saar,  Sept.  27  ;  Security ;  Transjordan. 

Greece 

1934,  Sept.  7.  Ratifications  exchanged  with  Turkey  of  friendshin  naot 
of  Sept.  14,  1933  {D.I.A.  1933,  pp.  407-8).  ^  ^ 

See  also  under  Balkan  Entente ;  Disarmament,  May  28 ;  France,  March 
17;  Inter-Governmental  Debts,  June  15;  Permanent  Court  of  Inter¬ 
national  Justice,  Aug.  13. 

Guatemala.  See  under  Bolivia,  Sept.  25 ;  Costa  Rica. 

Haiti 

1934,  Jan.  1.  Treaty  of  Aug.  7,  1933,  regarding  Haitianization  and 
financial  questions  came  into  force  with  U.S.A.  {L.N.T.S.,  146) 
July  24,  agreement  signed  regarding  earlier  withdrawal  of  TJ.s! 
forces  (U.8.E.A.,  68).  Aug.  6,  all  U.S.  marines  withdrawn. 

Honduras.  See  under  Costa  Rica. 


Hungary 

1934,  Feb.  6.  Diplomatic  relations  estabhshed  with  U.S.S.R. 

May  8.  Hungary  appealed  to  League  Council  regarding  incidents 
on  Hungaro- Jugoslav  frontier  {L.N.O.J.,  June  1934,  pp.  682-713). 

May  14,  preliminary  discussion  of  question  by  Council.  June  4, 
Jugoslav  communication  addressed  to  Council  (L.iV.O.J.,  June  1934,’ 
pp.  713-37).  June  5,  further  discussion  by  Council.  July  2l’ 
Hungaro-Jugoslav  agreement  signed. 

Nov.  22.  Jugoslavia  appealed  to  League  Cormcil  with  regard  to 
responsibihty  of  Hungary  in  connexion  with  the  assassination  of 
King  Alexander  (text  of  communications  L.N.O  J.,  Dec.  1934 
pp.  1765-6,  1772—1828).  'Dec.  5,  Jugoslav  Government  began 
deporting  Hungarians  from  its  territory.  Dec.  7-10,  dispute  came 
before  Council.  Dec.  8,  Hungarian  memorandum  submitted  to 
Council  (L.N.O.J.,  Dec.  1934,  pp.  1829-38).  Dec.  9,  Letter  from 
Drench  Government  to  Secretary-General  with  regard  to  inter¬ 
national  convention  for  suppression  of  terrorism  {D.I.A.  1934, 
pp.  114r-16).  Dec.  9,  Jugoslav  Government  ordered  deportations 
to  cease.  Dec.  10,  League  Council  adopted  resolution  with  regard 
to  dispute,  and  appointed  committee  to  study  question  of  terrorism 
{D.I.A.  1934,  pp.  112-14). 

See  ^so  under  Av.stria,  March  17 ;  Inter-Oovernmental  Debts,  June  15; 
Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice,  Aug.  13. 
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1934  Feb  11  FriendsHp  and  mutual  co-operation  treaty  signed  be 

tween  India,  Great  Britain  and  the  Ya-mfl-n  o®- 

Sept.  4  {Cmd.  4572).  ratifications  exchanged 

June  1.  Exchange  of  notes  between  India,  Great  Britain  and  Siam 
regarding  the  frontier  of  Burma  {Cmd.  4671) 

Nov.  21.  Publication  of  the  report  of  the  Parliamentary  Joint  Com 
mittee  on  Indian  Constitutional  Reform  {House  of  lorTpaZ's 

and  Bills,  session  1933-4  (6)).  -tapers 

Inter-Governmental  Debts 

1934  April  3  Germany  made  token  payment  of  instalment  due  to 
U.S.^  for  mixed  claims  and  costs  of  army  of  occupation.  June  30 
U.S.  Goyemment  decided  to  discontinue  release  of  Germr^reSt 

her'lTgSS  mom  fu%. 

April  13.  President  Rooseveit  signed  Johnson  Act  prohibiting  finan- 
raal  transactions  with  foreign  defaulting  states  {DHA.  1934  p.  1941 

u’  j  gave  ruling  that  debt  instalments 

must  be  paad  in  full  to  avoid  default  {N.  T.T.,  May  6,  1934)  May 

f  ^  J  states  were  informed  that  token  parents  would  bl 

accepted  in  future  but  that  states  making  such  payments  Wht 
be  held  to  be  in  default  under  the  Johnson  Act.  ^ 

^  IpII  P^T9^5)°*^^  *0  debtor  states  {D.I.A. 

June  4.  British  reply  to  U.S.  Government.  June  12,  second  US 

Tunis’  PP-  196-205^  ' 

tLI'  “  Government  replied  to  the  U.S.  Government  on 

June  8,  the  French  Government  on  June  12,  and  the  Itahan 
Government  on  June  14  {D.I.A.  1934,  pp.  205-7). 

June  15.  Finland  paid  fuU  debt  instalment  due  to  U.S.A  No  pay¬ 
ments  were  made  by  the  other  debtor  states  (Austria,'  Belgium 
Czechoslovakia,  Estonia,  Prance,  Great  Britain,  Greece,  Hungary 
Italy,  Jugoslavia,  Latvia,  Lithuania,  Poland  and  Rumania) . 

JNov.  2A  U.S  Government  sent  identic  notes  to  debtor  states  regard- 
instalments.  Rephes  were  received  from  Great 
Britain  on  Dec.  10,  from  Finland  on  Dec.  11,  from  Belgium  and 
France  on  Dec.  13,  and  from  Italy  and  Poland  on  Dec.  14  {D.I.A. 
1J34,  pp.  208-11).  No  country  but  Finland  made  any  payment 
on  Dec.  15.  j  f  j 


1934  Nov.  29.  'Iraq  referred  frontier  dispute  with  Persia  to  League 
Council.  Dec.  9/17,  letters  exchanged  between  'Iraqi  and  Persian 
Governments  with  regard  to  submission  of  dispute  to  Council. 
I^c.  23,  Persia  agreed  to  be  present  at  session  of  Council  in  January 
1935  (text  of  correspondence  in  £.Y.O.J.,  February  1935,  pp. 
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1934,  Jan.  18.  Expiry  of  treaty  of  conciliation  and  friendshin  with 
Rumania  of  Sept.  16, 1926  (L.N.T.S.,  67). 

See  also  under  Abyssinia;  Austria,  Feb.  17,  March  17;  Currencv' 
Disarmament;  Egypt,  April  25,  July  20;  Germany,  June  14-16- 
Inter-Governmental  Debts,  June  8,  June  15,  Nov.  22 ;  Saar,  Sept.  27'- 
Security,  June  14/16,  July  13,  Sept.  10.  ’  •  ? 


Japan 

1934,  Jan.  23.  Statements  on  foreign  policy  made  by  the  Prime  Minister 
Viscount  Saito,  and  Mr.  Hirota,  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs^ 
at  opening  session  of  Diet  {N.Y.T.,  Jan.  23,  1934).  ’ 

Feb.  21.  Mr.  Hirota  sent  a  message  of  friendship  to  the  United  States 
Secretary  of  State  on  the  occasion  of  the  arrival  of  the  new  Japanese 
Ambassador  to  the  U.S.A.,  Mr.  Hiroshi  Saito.  March  3,  Mr.  Cordell 
Hull  replied  to  this  message  {D.I,A.  1934,  pp.  465-7). 

July  3.  Resignation  of  Viscount  Saito’s  Cabinet.  July  8,  Admiral 
Okada  took  office  as  Prime  Minister. 

See  also  under  Bolivia,  Sept.  25 ;  China,  Feb.  11,  April  18  ;  Disarmament 
June  18.  ’ 

Jugoslavia 

1934,  Oct.  9.  Assassination  of  King  Alexander  at  Marseilles.  A  Council 
of  Regency  was  appointed  to  rule  in  the  name  of  his  young  son 
Peter  II. 

See  also  under  Balkan  Entente ;  Bulgaria,  Sept.  27—30 ;  Disarmament, 
May  28;  Hungary,  May  8,  Nov.  22;  Inter-Governmental  Debts 
June  15;  Security,  Feb.  17,  June  20-23,  Sept.  14. 


Latvia 

1934,  April  4.  Protocol  signed  with  U.S.S.R.  prolonging  non-aggression 
pact  of  Feb.  5, 1932 ;  ratifications  exchanged  June  2  {L.N.T.S.,  148). 
See  also  under  Estonia,  Feb.  17,  Sept.  12;  Inter-Governmental  Debts, 
June  15 ;  Security,  July  23-27. 


League  of  Nations 

1934,  Jan.  15-20.  Seventy-eighth  session  of  Council. 

May  14-19.  Seventy-ninth  session  of  Council. 

May  30— June  13.  Twenty-fifth  session  of  Permanent  Mandates 
Commission. 

May  31~June  7.  Eightieth  (extraordinary)  session  of  Council. 

June  4.  Entry  into  force  of  amendment  of  Nov.  15, 1922,  and  protocol 
of  June  14,  1923,  modifying  Art.  393  of  Versailles  Treaty  and 
corresponding  articles  of  other  treaties  of  peace  concerning  the 
Governing  Body  of  the  International  Labour  Organization  (DN.T.S,, 
149) . 

June  4-23.  Eighteenth  session  of  International  Labour  Conference. 
Draft  Conventions  adopted  on  unemployment  insurance  and  on 
regulation  of  hours  of  work  in  automatic  sheet-glass  works.  Revision 
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of  existing  draft  conventions  on  night  work  for  women  and  com- 
pensation  for  occupational  diseases 

Orgflatiot^'  ^  International  Labour 

Sept.  7-15.  Eighty-first  session  of  Council. 

Sept.  10-27.  Pifteenth  or^ary  session  of  Assembly.  Afgha.m'.gt,a.n^ 
Ecuador  and  U.S.S.R.  admitted  to  membership.  Chile  and  Turkey 
were  elected  to  succeed  Pmama  and  China  on  the  Council.  Spain 

U-S.S.R.  was  elected  to  a  new  permanent  Jeat. 
bept.  19-28.  Eighty- second  session  of  Council. 

0(^.  Nov.  12.  Twenty-sixth  session  of  Permanent  Mandates 
Commission. 

Dec.  5-11  Eighty-third  (extraordinary)  session  of  Council. 

See  also  under  Abyssinia ;  Bolivia ;  Colombia ;  Danzig,  Jan.  24 ;  Disarma¬ 
ment;  Hungary,  May  8,  Nov.  22;  '/mg;  Palestine;  Poland,  Sept. 
13;  Baar.  '  ^ 


Lithuania 

1934,  April jL  Protocol  signed  with  U.S.S.R.  prolonging  non-aggression 
pact  of  Sept.  28,  1926,  for  10  years. 

See  also  under  Estonia,  Sept.  12 ;  Inter-Governmental  Debts  June  15  • 
Memel,  ’ 


Luxembourg.  See  under  Currency. 

Manchuhuo 

1934,  March  1.  Mr.  Henry  Pu  Yi  was  enthroned  as  Emperor,  with  the 
reign-title  of  Kang  T6. 


Memel 

1934,  June  28.  The  Lithuanian  Governor  dismissed  Dr.  Schreiber’s 
Directorate  and  appointed  an  all  Lithuanian  Directorate  under 
M.  Reizgys.  July  4/5,  German  Government  made  representations 
to  signatory  Powers  of  1924  convention.  Sept.  14/27,  German  Vice- 
President  of  Landtag  addressed  petitions  to  signatories  of  conven¬ 
tion.^  Dec.  7,  new  Directorate  appointed  with  M.  Bruvelaitis  as 
President.  Dec.  14,  trial  began  of  126  Germans  accused  of  complicitv 
in  Nazi  plot. 

Mexico.  See  under  Bolivia,  Sept.  25. 

Netherlands.  See  under  Currency  ;  Disarmament,  May  28;  Boar,  Sept.  27. 

Nicaragua.  See  under  Costa  Mica. 

Norway.  See  under  Disarmament,  April  10,  May  28. 

Palestine 

1934,  Feb.  15.  French  and  British  Governments  asked  League  Council 
to  approve  agreement  of  March  7,  1923,  defining  Syro-Palestinian 
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frontier.  May  14,  League  Council  referred  question  to  Permanent 
Mandates  Commission,  wMcL.  considered  it  on  May  30  and  raised 
no  objections. 

Panama,  See  under  Bolivia,  Sept.  25 ;  League  of  Nations,  Sept.  10-27. 

Paraguay.  See  under  Bolivia. 

Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice 

1934,  Feb.  1-Marcb  22.  Thirty-first  (ordinary)  session  held. 

May  15.  Thirty-second  (extraordinary)  session  opened. 

Aug.  13.  Hungary  renewed  her  acceptance  of  the  optional  clause  of 
the  Statute  of  the  Court  for  five  years  from  Aug.  13.  Greece 
renewed  her  acceptance  for  five  years  from  Sept.  12  and  Abyssinia 
for  two  years  from  Sept.  18. 

Oct.  22-Dec.  12.  Thirty-third  (extraordinary)  session  held. 

See  also  under  Belgium,  April  13  ;  France,  March  17. 

Persia.  See  under  ^Irdq. 

Peru.  See  under  Bolivia,  June  16,  Sept.  25 ;  Colombia. 

Poland 

1934,  May  5.  Protocol  signed  with  U.S.S.R.  prolonging  non-aggression 
pact  of  July  25,  1932,  for  ten  years,  ratifications  exchanged 
June  16. 

Sept.  13.  Colonel  Beck  stated  at  the  League  Assembly  that,  pending 
the  introduction  of  a  general  system  for  the  protection  of  minorities, 
Poland  would  refuse  all  supervision  by  international  organizations 
of  the  application  of  the  present  system. 

See  also  under  Currency ;  Danzig,  June  23 ;  Germany,  Jan.  26 ;  Inter- 
Governmental  Debts,  June  15,  Nov.  22 ;  Security,  April  22-24,  July 
23-27,  Sept.  12,  Sept.  27. 

Rumania 

1934,  May  12.  Ratifications  exchanged  with  Turkey  of  treaty  of  friend¬ 
ship,  non-aggression  and  arbitration  of  Oct.  17,  1933  {T.I.,  Nov. 
1933). 

June  9.  Exchange  of  notes  establishing  diplomatic  relations  with 
U.S.S.R.  {D.I.A.  19S4,  pp.  403-4). 

See  also  under  Balkan  Entente  ',  Disarmament,  May  28;  Inter-Govern¬ 
mental  Debts,  June  15 ;  Italy,  Jan.  18 ;  Security,  Feb.  17,  June  20-23, 
Sept.  14. 


Saar 

1934,  Jan.  20.  League  Council  adopted  resolution  appointing  Committee 
of  Three  to  study  question  of  preparations  for  plebiscite  (D.I.A. 

p.  6). 
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Saar:  cont. 

of  ComMttee  of 

June  4.  League  Councn  adopted  reuorf  nf  n  pp.  13-16). 

resolutions  on  electoral  procedure  and  the  S?™**®® 

and  Tribunal  {D.I.A  1934  rm  a  i  q  “  j  ^^““ission 

pp.  644-56).  ’  PP-  L.N.O.J.,  June  1934, 

^30  submitted  to  Councd  (D.I.A.  1934 

Sell  2?  FurtW  f-  discussed  by  Council.  ’ 

toept.  ZL  JjurtJier  discussion  bv  Council  M  ^  j.  ^ 

pent  with  regard  to  maintenaZce  of  order  Oof^n 
in  tbe  nress  wi+lj  T'c^nrov^/i  4.  Tr»  i  30,  reports  appeared 

Nov  5  and  15  Sir*  preparations  for  intervention. 

ForeigrOffice  stSed  spokesmen  of  British 

sSr^  Nov  V?  ^°^d  be  sent  to  the 

Son  dJ;  fv!!  proposing  international 

sentativ?  icidil  M  i  ^  approval  of  British  repre- 

sentative,  decided  to  mvite  Governments  of  Great  Britain  Italv 

S  q1°  ^  international  force  at  disposal 

ot  baar  Governmg  Commission.  Dee.  22,  arrival  of  troons  in  Saar 

Dec^'Ss^M  Sh""*®  and  Council  resolutions,  D.I.A.  1934,  pp.  55-62). 

^  of  Thlte  fnd^Drf  between  Chairman  of  Committee 

■^*,00  7  ^-n-d  Flench  and  German  Governments  regarding  (a) 
parantees  against  reprisals  for  non-voters ;  (6)  removal  of  propertv 
by  perrans  leavmg  the  Saar  (D.I.A.  1934,  pp.  48-51).  ^  ^ 

^p  51  economic  agreement  signed  {D.I.A.  1934, 

^^6  4Si^°-nl7^7fr  n  .completed  its  report  (D.I.A.  1934,  pp. 

36-48).  Dec.  5/6,  Council  discussed  and  adopted  report. 

Salvador.  See  under  Costa  Rica. 

Sa^udl  Arabia 

1934  March  23.  War  broke  out  between  Sa'udi  Arabia  and  Yaman. 

declared.  May  20,  treaty  of  Islamic  friendship 
and  i^ab  fraternity  concluded  at  Ta'if;  ratified  by  Ibn  Sa'ud  on 
June  8  and  by  Irnam  of  Yaman  on  June  19.  Publication  of  treaty, 
June  23  (D.I.A.  1934,  pp.  458-64). 

Security 

1934,  Jan.  21  Finland  deposited  ratification  of  accession  to  convention 
on  defimtion  of  aggression  signed  by  U.SB.E.  and  7  neighbourhm 
states  on  July  3,  1933.  March  23,  Turkey  deposited  ratification. 
J<e6.  17.  Czechoslovakia,  Jugoslavia,  Rumania  and  U.S.S.R.  de- 
posufed  ratifications  of  convention  on  dejSnition  of  aggression  sijEmed 
1933.  March  23,  Turkey  deposited  ratification. 

March  28 .  M.  Litvinov  put  forward  proposal  that  German  Government 
should  take  part  in  protocol  guaranteeing  independence  of  Baltic 
btates.  April  14,  German  Government  rejected  proposal. 
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Security:  cont. 

April  22-24.  M.  Bartliou  visited  Warsaw  on  April  22-24  and  Prague 
on  April  26-28. 

May  18.  Conversation  between  M.  Barthon  and  M.  Litvinov  at 
Geneva  with  regard  to  an  East  European  Pact  of  non-aggression 
and  mutual  assistance. 

June  16/18.  Conversations  between  Herr  von  E-ibbentrop,M.  Barthon 
and  M.  Doumergue  in  Paris. 

June  20-23.  M.  Barthon  visited  Bucharest  on  June  20-23  and  Belgrade 
on  June  24-26. 

July  8-10.  M.  Barthou  visited  London  to  discuss  proposed  pact. 

July  12.  British  Ambassador  in  Berhn  presented  German  Govern¬ 
ment  with  drafts  of  'Eastern  Locarno’  pact,  Franco -Russian  pact 
and  general  convention. 

July  13.  Statement  by  Sir  John  Simon  in  House  of  Commons 
(D.J.A.  19Si,  pp.  175-82). 

July  13.  Italian  Government  issued  statement  {D.1,A.  1934,  p.  182). 

July  13.  M.  Barthou  referred  to  London  conversations  in  a  speech 
at  Bayonne  {D.LA.  1934,  pp.  182-3). 

July  18.  Soviet  Ambassador  informed  British  Government  that 
U.S.S.R.  would  give  guarantees  of  security  to  Germany  as  well  as 
to  France. 

July  23-27.  Polish  Foreign  Minister  visited  Tallinn  and  Riga.  July  30, 
Estonian  and  Latvian  Foreign  Ministers  informed  M.  Litvinov 
that  their  Governments  had  favourably  considered  the  idea  of  a 
pact  including  Germany  and  Poland,  but  that  they  reserved  the 
right  to  propose  amendments  to  it. 

Sept.  10.  German  note  virtually  rejecting  Eastern  Pact  presented  to 
British,  French,  Italian  and  Soviet  Governments. 

Sept.  12.  Polish  Foreign  Minister  informed  British  Government  that 
Poland  could  not  take  part  in  pact. 

Sept.  14.  Little  Entente  Council  decided  to  support  pact. 

Sept.  27.  Polish  memorandum  regarding  pact  sent  to  French  Govern¬ 
ment.  Nov.  25,  further  French  note  to  Poland. 

Dec.  5.  Agreement  signed  by  which  France  and  U.S.S.R.  undertook 
to  enter  into  no  bilateral  agreements  without  consulting  each  other, 
so  long  as  the  Eastern  Pact  question  remained  undecided.  State¬ 
ments  regarding  agreement  were  made  by  M.  Litvinov  on  Dec.  9 
and  by  M.  Laval  on  Dec.  18  (D./.A.  1934,  pp.  184-7).  Dec.  11, 
Czechoslovakia  acceded  to  agreement. 

See  also  under  Disarmament,  May  28 ;  Germany,  June  14-16. 

Siam.  See  under  India,  June  1. 

South-west  Africa 

1934,  Nov.  29.  Legislative  Assembly  voted  resolution  in  favour  of 
merging  territory  in  Union  of  South  Africa. 


Spain 

1934,  Oct.  1.  Resignation  of  Sehor  Samper’s  Government.  Sefior 
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Spain:  cont. 

Lerroux  formed  a  Radical-CathoUc  Govemmenf  O.f  ^  «  •  t  . 
Comiminists  and  Syndicalists  denlar-ori  Socialists, 

outbreaks  began  in  Madrid  and  in  strike,  revolutionary 

Catalonia  and  Asturias.  Oct  8  Government^-^^*^'^®’ ™ 
in  Barcelona.  Oct.  12  Oviedo  repa-nt  dovm  revolt 

Oct.  23,  revolt  in  Asturias  renortcd  n  rebels. 

See  also  under  Disarmament,  April  10  v '  • 

Sept.  10-27.  ^  y  ’  League  of  Nations, 

Sweden.  See  under  Disarmament,  Aprd  10,  May  28 ;  Saar,  Sept.  27. 
Switzerland.  See  under  Currency ;  Disarmament,  April  10,  May  28. 
Transjordan 

1934,  June  2.  Agreement  signed  with  Great  Britain  modifying  nrovi 
sions  of  agreement  of  Feb.  20, 1928,  with  regard  to  SStie Td 
consular  representation  {Cmd.  4661).  mpiomacie  ana 

Mey  S^  under  mi^n  Entente- Disarman^er^,  May  28 ;  Greece-,  League 
Feb  17  ’  ^  12;  Security,  Jan.  21, 


V.S.A. 


1934  Jan.  21 .  Devaluation  of  doUar  to  59-06  per  cent,  of  previous  value 
^ext  of  proclamation  D.I.A.  1934,  pp.  219-22).  Jan.  30  Gold 
Reserve  Act  became  law.  ’ 

Feb.  28.  Senate  adopted  Joint  Resolution  to  prohibit  exportation  of 
arnas  under  certain  conditions,  such  prohibition  to  apply  to  all 
parties  m  the  dispute  to  which  it  refers  (D.I.A.  1934  p  459) 

decided  to  appoint  Committee  to  investigate  arms 
trade.  Sept.  4,  opening  of  inquiry. 

June  19.  Silver  Purchase  Act  became  law.  June  28,  embargo  imposed 
on  export  of  silver.  Aug.  9,  proclamation  issued  with  regard  to 
purchase  of  silver  (D.J.A.  1934,  pp.  226-9).  ® 

Noy.  6.  Large  gams  for  Democratic  Party  in  national  elections. 

See  mso  un^r  Bolivia,  May  28,  Sept.  28;  China,  April  18,  Aug  20’ 
Cuba;  Disarmament,  Feb.  19,  May  28,  June  18;  Haiti-,  Inter - 
Cpvernmental  Debts;  Japan,  Feb;  21;  League  of  Nations,  Aug.  20. 

U.S.S.B. 


1934,  Jam  27.  Speech  on  foreign  policy  by  Stalin  to  All-Union  Commu- 
mst  i  arty  Congress  (summary,  Manchester  Guardian,  Jan.  29  1934) 
See  also  undCT  Sept.  17;  Bulgaria,  July  23;  Czechoslovakia, 

^ne  9 ;  Disarmament,  May  28 ;  Estonia,  April  4 ;  Finland,  NpAi  7  - 
.ffMng-ary,  Feb.  6 ;  Latvia ;  League  of  Nations,  Sept.  10-27 ;  Lithuania ; 
■t^oland,M.Stj  Rurnania,  Security, 

Uruguay,  See  under  Bolivia,  Sept.  25. 

Vatican.  See  under  May  1. 

Yaman.  India,  Sa'udl  Arabia, 
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'Abdu’l  -  'Aziz  b.  'Abdi’r  -  Raiunani’s- 

Sa'ud,  see  ibk  sa'xjd. 

'Abdu’l-Baha,  120. 

Abdu’llah  b.  Husayn,  Amir  of  Trans¬ 
jordan,  101  n.,  187,  252,  281 ;  rela¬ 
tions  with  Ibn  Sa'ud,  212,  307  311 
314. 

'Abdu’l-Mejid  Efendi,  ex-Caliph,  102. 
'Abdu’l- Qadir  al-Muzaffar,  281  n. 
'Abdu’l-Wahid  al-Hajji  Silikar,  214,  215. 
'Abdu’r-Rahman  Bey  'Azzam,  ^ee  'az- 

ZAM.  ' 

Abyssinia,  330.  See  also  under  league  of 

NATIOITS. 

Adam,  Herr,  480. 

Aden,  see  yahya  ;  yaman. 

Afghanistan,  99;  Great  Britain,  rela¬ 
tions  with,  216,  221 ;  U.S.S.R.,  rela¬ 
tions  with,  216,  221,  377,  379.  See 
also  under  league  of  nations. 

Africa,  copper  production  in,  55. 

Ahmad,  Shayhh  of  Barzan,  129,  130  n., 
141,  152,  181. 

Ahmed  Bey  Zogu,  King  of  Albania, 
ZOG,  King. 

Al-AskarT,  6‘ee  Ja'far  Pasha  al-Askarl, 

212. 

Al-'Atasi  Bey,  109. 

Al-'Atiyah,  ^ee  sha'lan  al-'afIyah. 
'Alawiyin,  the,  97,  113  w.,  286,  287, 
300  n.,  301.  See  also  under  ladiqiyah. 
Al-Azhar,  University  of,  102,  106. 
Al-'Azm,  see  Haqqi  Bey  al-'Azm. 
Albania,  330,  404. 

BaU^an  Conference,  delegate  from  at, 
508. 

Bulgaria,  relations  with,  510. 

Italy,  relations  with,  523,  536 ;  air  ser¬ 
vice  convention,  536;  anti-Italian 
revolution  (1920),  535;  debt  service, 
535;  demands  by,  536;  naval  de¬ 
monstration  at  Burazzo,  329  w., 
330  n.,  536,  556 ;  treaties,  question 
of  renewal  of,  535. 

Jugoslavia,  rapprochement  with,  536. 
Minorities  question  and,  510,  536. 
Population  of,  405  n. 

See  also  under  Balkan  pact;  Balkan 
STATES ;  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS. 

Alberti,  Count,  452. 

Alessandri,  President,  53. 

Alexander,  King  of  Jugoslavia,  328, 


III  relations  with,  514-16, 

052;  ills  assassmation  (9.10.34),  350-1, 
353,  476  n.,  507,  529,  558,  565  and  n. ; 

—questionofHungarian  responsibility, 
see  under  Hungary:  Jugoslavia ;— re¬ 
actions  to  in  Jugoslavia,  551-2;  in¬ 
ternal  policy  of,  541-2,  551 ;  refusal  of 
to  recognize  U.S.S.R.,  392 ;  visits  by— 
Bulgaria  and  Rumania, 
523-4;  to  France,  probable  purport 
of,  538,  550; — to  Turkey,  516,  523. 
Alexandretta,  Sanjaq  of,  286,  287,  290 
291,  293. 

Algeria,  103,  110. 

Al-Gilani,  see  eashid  'alS  beg  AL-GiLANi. 
AI-Hajj  Muhammad  Amin  al-Husayni, 
5ee  Muhammad  Amm  al-Husayni. 
Al-Hashimi,  see  yasin  pasha  al-hasheviI. 
Al-Husaym,  see  jamal  efenbi;  icuham- 

MAD  AMiN. 

'Ali  b.  Husayn,  ex-King  of  the  Hiiaz, 
311.  ^ 

'All,  Mr.  Muhammad,  100. 

'All,  Mr.  Shawkat,  100,  101, 102,  104  and 
__  %.,  106  n.,  108  n. 

A1  Khalxfah,  the,  222. 

'Allubah  Pasha,  108,  109. 

Al-Muzaffar,  see  'abdu’l-qadie  al-mu- 

ZAPFAE. 

Aloisi,  Baron,  397,  570,  573,  601,  603. 
Al-Pachaji,  see  Muzahim  Beg  al-Pacha- 
chi. 

Alpine  Montangesellschaft,  470. 
Alsace-Lorraine,  332  w.,  335-6,  626-7. 
^  See  also  under  saar:  Lorraine. 
Al-Sa'ud,  Amir  Faysal,  see  faysal  al 
sa'ud,  Amir. 

Amanu’Ilah,  ex-King  of  Afghanistan, 

220. 

Amau,  Mr.,  650,  651,  652. 

Amin  al-Husayni,  al-Hajj  Muhammad, 

see  MUHAMMAD  AMIN  AL-HUSAYNI. 

Andvord,  Monsieur,  210. 

Anglo-Persian  Oil  Company,  see  under 
PERSIA  :  Anglo-Persian  Oil  Bispute. 
An-Kashashibi,  Raghib  Bey,  see  baghtb 

BEY  AN-NASHASHIBI. 

Ansariyah,  'alawiyin. 

Antioch,  287.  See  albxandeetta. 
Arab  Congress  and  Covenant,  107  and  n. 
Araki,  General,  640. 

Archimbaud,  Monsieur,  383-4. 
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Argentina:  601;  balance  of  trade,  46-7, 
49 ;  Belgium,  relations  -with,  48 ; 
central  bank  established,  49 ;  currency 
policy  of,  4,  46-50 ; — deflation,  47 ; 
— exchange  control,  47-50; — fluctua¬ 
tion  of  the  peso,  47,  56 ;  debt  service, 
48,  56 ;  economic  policy  of,  47-8 ;  gold 
reserves,  46-7,  49  n. ;  gold  standard, 
abandonment  of,  46;  grain,  price  of, 
48-9;  Great  Britain,  economic  rela¬ 
tions  with,  47,  49,  88-9 ;  Netherlands, 
relations  with,  48;  subsidies,  48; 
Switzerland,  relations  with,  48.  See 
also  under  leag-tje  of  nations. 

Armenians,  116,  117,  118,  122,  209. 

Armitage-Smith,  Sir  Sydney,  230  n., 
232-3. 

'Arslan,  Amir  Shakib,  109. 

'Asir,  310,  313  seqq. 

As-Sa'd,  Habib  Pasha,  see  habib  pasha 
as-sa'd. 

Assyrian  Patriarch,  see  mae  shimun. 

Assyrians,  see  under  'ikaq;  Persia. 

Ataturk,  Mustafa  Kemal,  see  kemal. 

Australia :  balance  of  trade,  59,  66 ;  Com¬ 
monwealth  Bank,  refusal  to  finance 
deficit  by  Treasury  Bills,  63,  64;  con¬ 
stitutional  relations,  60,  62-3 ;  cost  of 
living,  64 ;  financial  situation  and 
policy  of,  60-6  ; — bank  rates,  61,  63, 
65; — conversion  of  internal  debt,  61- 
2,  66; — exchange  control,  65,  84; — 
fluctuation  of  the  pound,  58,  66,  84; 
—‘Premiers’  Plan’  (10.6.31),  60-3, 
65-6;  exports.  Great  Britain’s  pro¬ 
posal  for  restriction  of,  89 ;  gold  stan¬ 
dard,  abandonment  of,  57,  61 ;  Japan, 
commercial  relations  with,  666 ;  prices, 
84 ;  public  works,  63, 65 ;  tariff  policy  of, 
60,  66,  84; — Tariff  Board  report,  83- 
4; — effect  of  Ottawa  Agreements  on, 
86,  88;  unemployment,  61,  63,  83; 
wages,  61-2,  64,  66; — table  of  index 
numbers,  65.  See  also  under  British 
DOMINIONS. 

Austria : 

Administration:  Constitution  of  1934 
promulgated,  464  and  n.,  465  and  n. ; 
— advisory  councils,  466; — ^legislative 
system,  465  w.,  466 ; — State  Council, 
466; — ^transitional Constitution  drawn 
up,  466 ;  emergency  decrees,  435-6, 
456,  465;  National  Assembly,  465; 
suspension  of  parliamentary  govern¬ 
ment,  435,  456.  Bee  also  helow  under 
Internal  Political  Situation. 


Agriculture,  425  n,,  490  n. 

Agrarian  discontent  and  riots,  436 
438  n. 

Arms:  illegal  possession  of,  431  and  n., 
456,  461  a7id  n. ;  traffic  in,  494  n. 
Balance  of  trade,  425. 

Catholic  Church,  see  below  under  Nazi 
Movement  —  Religious  question ; 
Vatican,  relations  with. 

Christian  Social  party,  428-9, 430, 433, 
450  n.,  456,  459-60,  471  n. 
Christlich-Deutsche  Turner,  484. 
Communist  Party,  456,  457. 

Credit- Anstalt:  crisis  (1931),  1,  418, 
488;  settlement  with  foreign  credi¬ 
tors,  422. 

Currency  policy,  90 ; — exchange,  con¬ 
trol  of,  422-3 ; — exchange  rates,  427. 
Czechoslovakia,  relations  with,  424, 
497,  502;  and  Austrian  appeal  to 
the  League,  454-5 ;  and  loan  conver¬ 
sion  scheme,  426  n. 

Economic  policy  and  position  of,  1, 
405,  424-5,  427,  428,  438  n.,  499- 
500,  503;  commercial  agreements 
with  neighbouring  states,  424  and  9^., 
438 '/i.;  ‘Tardieu  Plan’,  420,  487, 
489  n. ;  tariff  policy,  503 ; — ^proposal 
for  system  of  preferences,  424,  487 ; 
—German  offer  withdrawn,  491. 
Fascism,  430,  442,  458,  460,  464.  See 
also  below  under  Internal  Political 
Situation — Heimwehr. 

Financial  situation  and  policy  of,  421- 
3,  425-7. 

Banking  crisis,  422. 

Control  over,  by  League  of  Nations, 

420. 

Improvement  in,  423,  426  and  n., 
427,  444,  469. 

Lausanne  Protocol  (15.7.32),  421, 
423  w.,  427,  429  and  n,,  433. 
Loans;  internal  (1933),  423,  425; 
international — ( 1 923 ),  conversion 
of,  426;— (1930),  420^1. ;—( 1933) 

421,  443,  444,  489  n. ;  short¬ 
term  credits,  420,  423;  standstill 
agreements,  1,422  9^.,  427 ;  transfer 
moratorium,  421,  423.  See  also 
under  league  of  nations  :  Finan¬ 
cial  Committee. 

Reconstruction  policy,  419-23,  425- 
7. 

Foreign  policy  of,  491. 

France,  relations  with,  420,  421,  484; 
and  Austrian  independence,  419, 
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454-5,  484,  494 ;  and  Hapsburg  re¬ 
storation,  495 ;  and  international 
loan  (1933),  421,  443-4,  489  and 
Nazi  Putsch,  470,  476;  representa¬ 
tions  made  by  to  German  Govern¬ 
ment,  445-6;  'Tardieu  Plan’,  see 
under  banubian  states  ;  tariff  pre¬ 
ferences  granted  by,  424,  425  n. 

Germany: 

Administrative  and  legal  practice, 
assimilation  of,  434. 

Anschluss,  328,  331  n.,  341,  418, 
433-4;  possible  consequences  of, 
328;  renunciation  of,  421. 
Commercial  negotiations,  424. 
Customs  Union  project,  417, 418, 489. 
Diplomatic  relations,  appointment 
of  Herr  von  Papen,  479-80,  486. 
Gleichschaltung  campaign,  418-19, 
427,  433,  434  seqq.,  442  seqq.,  448 
seqq.,  454  seqq.,  467  seqq. ;  at¬ 
tempts  to  bring  about  recon¬ 
ciliation,  450-2,  453 ; — after  Nazi 
Putsch,  479-80,  485-7,  505;— 
‘peace  terms’,  450-1,  460,  467; 
Bavarian  Nazis,  reported  pre¬ 
paration  for  invasion  by,  438; 
broadcasting  campaign,  441,  442, 
445  seqq.,  449,  453,  467,  470,  477, 
480,  486  w.;  economic  pressure, 
422 ;  effects  on  European  situation, 
218,  331,  333,  351-2,  382,  419, 
490 ;  eight-day  truce,  467-8,  477  ; 
frontier  guards  reinforced,  449; 
League  of  Nations,  proposals  to 
refer  dispute  to,  453-5,  476  ; 
propaganda  ‘air-raids’,  411-12, 
445,  446 ;  protests  from  Austrian 
Government,  436,  441-2,  452-3; 
— German  reply,  453-4 ;  represen¬ 
tations  made  by  Great  Powers, 
441,  444-6,  447 ;  tourist  tax,  425, 
439,  467,  469,  487. 

Relations  with:  during  General  War, 
416-17;  in  1932,  421,  432-3. 

also  below  under  Internal  Politi¬ 
cal  Situation  ;  Nazi  Movement. 

Great  Britain:  and  Austrian  indepen¬ 
dence,  419,  454-5,  477,  484;  and 
Austrian  rearmament,  448  n.,  484 ; 
and  international  loan  (1932),  444; 
and  Nazi  Putsch,  476-7 ;  and  stand¬ 
still  agreements,  427 ;  Banlr  of  Eng¬ 
land,  credit  from,  420;  representa¬ 
tions  made  by  to  German  Govern¬ 
ment,  445-6. 


Hapsburg  Dynasty :  anti-Hapsburg 
laws,  495  and  n.;  restoration  ques¬ 
tion,  332,  430  and  n.,  495-6,  501 
and  n. 

Hungary,  relations  with,  416-17,  424, 
488,  490-1, 495,  505 ;  Customs  Union 
project,  490  n.  See  also  italo- 
AUSTEO-HTJKGARIAN  PACT. 

Independence  of,  419,  434-5,  443,  445, 
447,  460,  468,  475-6,  487 ;  appeal  for 
help,  442 ;  conversations  at  Geneva, 
484-6;  suggestion  for  pact  of  guar¬ 
antee,  454,  484;  Three  Power  De¬ 
claration  (17.2.34),  454-5,  477; — 
reaffirmation  of  (27.9.34),  485. 

Internal  political  situation,  428-32, 
433,  435,  444,  456-7,  477. 
Agrarian  party’s  views,  458,  459 
and  n. 

Cabinet  crisis,  458. 

Constitution  of  1934 — see  above 
under  Administration. 
Constitutional  reform,  457-8. 
Disturbances,  430  seqq.,  461-2. 
Heimwehr,  452,  457-66,  481,  484; 
— and  Government  Coalition,  442, 
456 ; — and  Monarchy,  495 ; — 
mobilization  of,  460 ; — suppres¬ 
sion  of  the  Socialists  by,  461  and 
n.,  462,  466  a7id  n.; — terms  for 
settlement  with  Germany  sug¬ 
gested  by,  460. 

Landbund,  450,  458-9,  465  and  n. 
Nationalstandische  Front,  458. 
Pan-German  party,  465  and  n. 
Provincial  Governments,  reorganiza¬ 
tion  of,  461,  464. 

Schuschnigg  Government,  policy  of, 
480-1. 

Vaterlandische  Front,  481; — ^incor¬ 
poration  of  Heimwehr  with,  459  ; — 
Nazi  demand  for  admission  to, 
486 ; — ^rally  of,  457-8  and  n. ; — ^re¬ 
organization  of,  464  and  n.; — 
representation  on  State  Council, 
466. 

See  also  below  under  Nazi  Movement  ; 
Social  Democratic  Party. 

International  situation  of,  418,  466, 
484. 

Italy,  relations  with,  442,  488  seqq., 
503,  505-6 ;  and  Austro-German  re¬ 
lations,  419,  44Aseqq.,  454-5,  468, 
474; — concentration  of  Italian  troops, 
329  n.,  474,  475,  478,  556;— Nazi 
Putsch,  Italian  reaction  to,  329  n., 
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Austria  (cont,) 

Italy,  relations  with  (cont.) 

474- 5, 476, 478 ;  and  Heimwehr,  442, 

466;  and  international  loan  (1932), 
443;  and  Socialists,  466;  Aiistro- 
Italian  conversations,  443,  447, 
466  475,  490,  499,  504-6;  rap¬ 

prochement  with,  489.  See  also  under 
ITALO  -  ATJSTEO  -  HTJNGAEIAN  PACT ; 
MUSSOLINI. 

Jugoslavia:  Nazi  refugees  in,  474,  476, 
486;  reactions  of  to  Nazi  Putsch, 

475- 6. 

Martial  law  proclaimed  in,  450,  463, 
468. 

Marxism,  458,  460,  461. 

National  bankruptcy,  threat  of,  429. 

Nazi  movement,  418,  425,  427,  446, 
458,  460,  537. 

Anti-Semitism  of,  432,  436  n. 
Campaign  for  dissolution  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  429. 

Catholics,  position  of,  443. 

Congress  at  Vienna,  432. 
Demonstrations  of,  432,  436  and  n., 
438-9,  449 ; — ^prohibitions  of,  436, 
456. 

Elections :  demand  for,  437, 450, 45 1 ; 

successes  in,  428, 431,  437. 

German  Nazi  Party,  relationship  to, 
427-8,  434. 

Germany:  assistance  for  Austrian 
Nazis  from,  432-4,  436-7,  440  n., 
443  seqq.,  453,  467,  477,  591,  600; 
Austrian  Legion  in,  449,  453,  468, 
477,  480,  482,  486  dissolu¬ 
tion  of,  480 ; — military  training  of, 
449 ; — strength  of,  449  n. ;  Aus¬ 
trian  Nazi  Party  Executive  in  dis¬ 
solved,  480;  Putsch — complicity 
of  Keich  Nazis  and  Government 
in,  477-8,  482; — ^reactions  to, 
477,  478-80;  smuggling  of  arms 
and  propaganda  from,  453, 461  n., 
470.  See  also  above  under  Ger¬ 
many — Gleichschaltung. 
Government  and,  469-70,  486%-.; 
death  penalty  for  use  of  explo¬ 
sives  proclaimed  by,  470;  dis¬ 
solution  of  Party  ordered  by, 
440,  457 ;  lenient  treatment  of, 
469,  483;  measures  against,  424, 
425  and  437-8;  negotiations 
with,  486-7,  506;  release  of  in¬ 
terned  Nazis,  487 ;  Vaterlandisohe 
Front,  counter  campaign  for,  438, 


457.  See  also  above  under  Interna  1 
Political  Situation. 

Kampfring,  453,  477. 
Nazi-Heimwehr  coalition,  danger  of 
431.  ’ 

Nazi  Putsch  (25.7.34),  471-4,  482, 
618;  arrest  of  leaders,  482-3*, 
486;  international  reaction  to* 
474,  476;  losses,  474. 
Propaganda,  use  of,  428,  432,  436  n 
438,  441,  444-7,  469,  486. 
Eefugees,  in  Bavaria,  448-9.  See 
also  above  under  Jugoslavia. 
Revulsion  of  feeling  against,  481. 
Socialists  and,  431-2,  469,  483. 
Strength  of  movement,  481. 
Terrorism,  440-2,  448-52,  467,  468 
470. 

See  also  under  dollpuss,  Dr. 
Poland,  relations  with,  424. 
Population  of,  405  n. 

Press  censorship,  456,  460,  487. 

Price  levels,  436  n. 

Public  works,  423. 

Railways,  reorganization  of,  422  and 
n.,  425  n. 

Semi-military  associations,  461  and  %., 
468,  484 ;  disbandment  of,  456 ; 
strength  of,  484.  See  also  under 

DISARMAMENT. 

Shipping,  creation  of  merchant  fleet 
with  base  at  Trieste,  503-4. 
Social-Democratic  party:  and  Chris¬ 
tian  Socials,  456;  and  Heimwehr, 
461 ;  demonstrations  of,  432,  484 ; — 
forbidden  by  Government,  456,  460 ; 
dissolution  of  party,  463,  465 ;  Doll- 
fuss  Government,  negotiations  with, 
457  a7id  n.,  459-60;  opposition  to 
new  Austrian  regime,  418,  430,  483; 
raids  on,  in  search  of  arms,  461  and 
n.,  462;  Schuschnigg  Government, 
relations  with,  483-4 ;  Socialist  Go¬ 
vernment  (1919-20),  463  and  ; 
suppression  of  (Feb.  1934),  425%., 
461-4,  467 ;  strength  of,  428-9.  See 
also  above  under  Nazi  Movement. 
Sturmscharen  association,  484. 
Subsidies,  420  and  %.,  425  %.,  438  %. 
Tourist  trade,  425  and  %.,  439,  444. 
Treatment  of,  during  war  and  post¬ 
war  period,  416-17; — ^reaction  to, 
416-18,  467. 

Unemployment,  90-1,  423-4  and  %., 
425  %.,  437. 

Vatican,  relations  with,  443,  458. 
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War,  General  (1914-18),  416. 

See  also  under  bubesch,  Dr.;  dantj- 
BIAN  STATES;  DISAKMAMEKT ;  DOLL- 
FUSS,  Dr.;  HABICHT,  Herr;  league 
OF  NATIONS:  Financial  Committee; 
MUSSOLINI,  Signor ;  pafen,  Herr  von; 
styria;  treaties. 

Austria-Hungary,  see  hapsburg  mon¬ 
archy. 

Avenol,  Monsieur,  568-9. 

Azerbaijan,  226  n. 

'Azmi  Beg,  Khalil,  see  ilhalil  'azmi  beg. 

'Azzam  Bey,  'Abdu’r-Hahman,  105  n, 

Baban,  see  jalal  beg  baban,  jamal  beg 
baban. 

Baghdad  Railway,  213,  215,  216,  221. 

Baha’is,  116,  117,  119-22. 

Baha’u’llah,  120. 

Bahrayn :  British  control  over,  222 ;  dis¬ 
pute  between  Great  Britain  and  Persia 
regarding,  221-4;— League  of  Nations 
and,  223 ;  oil-deposits  in,  98,  222,  224; 
previous  history  of,  221-2. 

Bakir  Sidki  Beg,  163,  165. 

Baku,  226  7i. 

Balbo,  General,  557. 

Baldwin,  Rt.  Hon.  Stanley,  82,  172. 

Balkan  Entente  (Greece— Jugoslavia — 
Rumania—Turkey),  352;  Little  En¬ 
tente  and,  330  529,  530,  563 ;  Pact 

of,  see  BALKAN  PACT ;  Permanent  Coun¬ 
cil,  meetings  of,  529,  530,  563;  statutes 
of,  529-30. 

Balkan  Pact  (9.2.34):  additional  pro¬ 
tocol,  527,  530 ;  Albania,  position  of  in 
regard  to,  511,  512,  523,  527,  536; 
alleged  secret  agreement  (27.3.34), 
530 ;  Bulgaria,  position  of  in  regard  to, 
352,  512,  521,  524  seqq.,  530,  532,  534; 
Greek  and  Turkish  reservations  regard¬ 
ing  Italo- Jugoslav  and  Rumano-Soviet 
conflict,  528;  negotiations  for,  511, 
521  seqq/;  original  draft  of,  510,  511; 
ratification  ofi  528  signature  of,  508, 
511,  526,  530 ;  terms  of,  526-7. 

Balkan  States,  movement  for  closer 
union  between,  352,  508  seqq. ;  Balkan 
Bank,  project  for,  529 ;  Bulgaria — atti¬ 
tude  of  regarding  Balkan  Conferences, 
352,  508,  510  seqq. ; — ^key  position  oc¬ 
cupied  by,  512-13 ;— tobacco  trade 
agreement  with  Greece  and  Turkey, 
509;  Chamber  of  Commerce,  509; 
Conferences  (1930-33),  508,  509-11, 
513,  517 discontinuance  of,  511-12  ; 
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law,  u^eation  of,  509,  529;  Maritime 

Committee,  509;  minorities  question, 
508,  510,  511;  official  visits,  inter¬ 
change  of,  515,  516,  523-4,  528-9, 
532—3,  534;  political  obstacles  to  rgp- 
prochementf  510-11;  progress  towards 
economic,  cultural  and  technical  co¬ 
operation,  508—9,  511 ;  transport  facili¬ 
ties,  509 ;  treaties  of  friendship  and 
non-aggression,  524.  See  also  under 
BALKAN  entente  ;  BALKAN  PACT  and 
individual  countries. 

Baltic  States  (Estonia — Latvia — ^Lithu¬ 
ania)  :  closer  union  of — Bureau  for 
Promotion  of  co-operation,  415; — 
Estono-Latvian  treaties,  411,  413;— 
Foreign  Ministers’  Conferences,  414- 
15 ; — ^Lithuanian  proposal  for  rap¬ 
prochement  and  resulting  negotiations, 

413- 14;— tripartite  Baltic  Pact,  351, 

414- 15;  comparison  between  the  three 
states,  405-6;  economic  situation  of, 
405,  406,  415; — before  the  War,  405; 
Finland,  relations  with,  406,  408, 
409,  410,  411;  German  minorities  in, 
352  n.,  410;  Germany — attempts  at 
annexation  by,  during  War,  407  n. ; 
— alarm  at  resurgence  of,  351,  407, 
409  seqq, ;  history  of,  406-7 ;  languages 
of,  406 ;  Poland,  relations  with,  406, 
408,  412,  413-14; — see  also  under 
LITHUANIA;  population  of,  404-5;  re- 
Hgion  of,  406 ;  Russo-German  conflict, 
possible  consequences  of  for,  409-10, 
411-12;  Russo-German  guarantee, 
proposal  for,  412,  413;  Russo-Polish 
guarantee,  proposal  for,  410-11; 
U.S.S.R. — ^good  relations  established 
with,  378-9,  407-9; — ^post-war  con¬ 
flicts  ivith,  407,  408.  See  also  under 
LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS;  LITHUANIA; 
MEMEL;  TREATIES. 

Bank  for  International  Settlements,  21, 
38,  420  and  n.,  423,  623. 

Baradost,  129,  141. 

Bar  Sawma,  174  n. 

Barthou,  Monsieur,  331, 347 ;  and  minori¬ 
ties,  397;  and  the  Saar,  605,  607-8, 
609,  614;  assassination  of,  350,  351, 
353,  387,  4:85%.,  507,  567,  610?^.; 
foreign  policy  of,  339-40,  342, 347,  350, 
387-8,  503  n.,  561,  592 ; — ^intemational 
reaction  to,  341,  342 ;  meeting  with  M. 
Litvinov,  334,  387,  391 ;  project  for  an 
East  European  pact,  334,  350,  387 ; 
proposed  visit  to  Rome,  485,  550 ; 
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Barthou,  Monsieur  {cont.) 
return  to  office,  339  and  n. ;  speech  by, 
348;  visits  of — ^to  Central  and  East 
European  capitals,  347-9 ; — to  Dr. 
Dollfuss,  348  n. ; — to  London,  392 
to  Prague,  334. 

Barwar-i-Bala,  135,  138  n*,  145. 

Barzanji,  Shaykh  Mahmud,  see  Mahmud 
Barzanji,  Shaykh. 

Batalov,  Monsieur,  533. 

Bauer,  Dr.  Otto,  459,  461  n. 

Beck,  Colonel,  396-7,  398,  414. 

Beck,  Dr.,  325. 

Beeby,  Judge,  64. 

Belgium:  and  repression  of  terrorism, 
571,  572  n, ;  balance  of  trade,  29 ;  cur¬ 
rency  poHcy  of,  21,  29,  31-2,  33; — 
fluctuation  of  belga,  28,  31,  33-^-; — 
gold,  loss  of,  28 ; — ^National  Exchange 
Office  estabhshed,  31; — partial  de¬ 
valuation  of  belga,  32 ;  economic  policy 
of,  32-4;  foreign  loans  to,  28-9,  33; 
France,  conversation  with,  31 ; — eco¬ 
nomic  relations  with,  31,  33-4;  Go¬ 
vernment,  changes  of,  31-2;  Luxem¬ 
bourg,  relations  with,  404  w,.;  wage 
standard,  29,  32-3.  See  also  under 

ARGEITTINA ;  SAAR. 

Benes,  Dr.  Eduard,  392  n. ;  and  Anglo- 
Persian  oil  dispute,  240-1,  242;  and 
‘Tardieu  Plan’, 488 ;  and  treaty  revision, 
346  n.,  347 ;  Danubian  co-operation, 
attitude  to,  502;  at  Little  Entente 
Economic  Council,  498 ;  economic 
policy  of,  488,  497,  498 ;  foreign  policy 
of,  331  n,,  332,  333 ;  Hapsburg  restora¬ 
tion,  attitude  to,  501  n. ;  meeting  with 
M.  Litvinov,  334;  President  of  the 
League  Council,  568  andn.^  569 ;  speech 
by,  502 ;  visit  to  Paris,  334. 

Bennett,  Mr.  B.  B,,  73. 

Berger- Waldenegg,  Herr  von,  481,  501  n., 
505. 

Bermondt,  General,  407  n. 

Bessarabia.  Bee  under  ritmania. 

Bethlen,  Count,  489  n. 

Bismarck,  322  n. 

Bliicher,  General,  671. 

Boimet,  Monsieur,  24,  27. 

Borah,  Senator,  13. 

Boris,  King  of  Bulgaria,  meeting  with 
King  Alexander  of  Jugoslavia,  515-16, 
532 ;  with  King  Carol,  524-5 ;  tour  of 
western  capitals,  515;  visits  Berlin, 
349;  visits  France,  532. 

Bose,  Herr  von,  325. 


Bosnia,  Serb  secessionists  in,  566  and  n, 

Braun,  Herr  Max,  596. 

Brazil:  balance  of  trade,  50,  52;  cur¬ 
rency  situation  and  policy  of,  4,  51 ; — 
depreciation  of  the  milreis,  56; — ex¬ 
change  control,  50-1 ;  economic  policy 
of,  50,  62;  financial  poHcy  of — debt 
service,  50-1,  52,  56 moratorium 
declared,  50 ;  gold  reserves,  50 ;  immi¬ 
gration  restrictions  in,  172;  produc¬ 
tion,  50,  52 ;  U.S.A.,  relations  with,  50, 
52. 

Bredow,  General  von,  325. 

Briand,  Monsieur,  339  n.^  588. 

Brind,  Major-General  J.  E.  S.,  614. 

British  Dominions:  currency  poHcy  of, 
58,  60 ;  economic  situation  and  policy 
of,  4,  40,  57,  59-60,  88-9 ;  influence  of 
Ottawa  Agreements  on,  82,  87;  table 
of  trade  with  the  United  Kingdom, 
80-1 ;  tariff  policy  of,  59-60,  82,  89. 
Bee  also  under  Australia  ;  Canada,  &c. 

British  East  India  Company,  110,  222. 

British  Oil  Development  Company,  188, 
193,  265. 

Browne,  Brigadier-General  J.  G.,  171-2. 

Briining,  Dr.,  325  342,  388. 

Budge,  Sir  E.  A.  W.,  cited,  174  n. 

Bulgaria:  and  Danubian  Federation, 
517 ;  Agrarian  exiles,  513 ;  arms,  illegal 
use  of,  515 ;  Communism  in,  515,  520  n., 
531  n. ;  Czechoslovakia,  commercial 
relations  with,  522-3;’  debt  service, 
517,  522,  532;  exchange  control,  91; 
foreign  policy,  530,  532;  France,  re¬ 
lations  with,  523  n.,  533 ;  Germany, 
relations  with,  349,  419,  513 ;  Govern¬ 
ment,  changes  of,  513,  531 ;  Graeco- 
Turkish  pact,  reactions  to,  519,  535; 
Greece,  relations  with,  Bl^seqq.; — 
Aegean  question,  516;— -financial  ne¬ 
gotiations,  617,  534 ; — rapprochement 
protocol,  517 ;  Plungary,  relations  with, 
349,  521  n. ;  Italy,  relations  with,  512, 
519-20,  523  533  n. ;  Jugoslavia,  re¬ 

lations  with — ^frontier  restrictions  and 
incidents,  513,  514,  515,  533; — Jugo¬ 
slav  refugees  in  Sofia,  533  n. ; — minor¬ 
ities  question,  513,  514,  533,  .634; — 
official  visits,  515,  532; — rapproche¬ 
ment,  352,  511  seqq„  521,  525,  532-3; 
Little  Entente,  relations  with,  519, 
530;  minorities  question,  510,  514, 
519,  533  seqq. ;  population,  404-5;  Ru¬ 
mania,  relations  with,  521,  522,  524, 
533-4; — air  service,  533-4 ;— Danube 
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Bridge  project,  522,  533-4 inter- 
change  of  official  visits,  533-4 ;  treaty 
revision  and,  518,  521,  525;  Turkey, 
relations  with,  516  seqq.,  521,  535; 
U.S.S.R.,  recognition  of  by,  392,' 
520  n, relations  with,  520.  kee  also 
under  Albania  ;  Balkan  pact  ;  Balkan 

STATES;  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS;  MACE¬ 
DONIAN  REVOLUTIONARY  ORGANIZA¬ 
TION;  TREATIES. 

Billow,  Herr  von,  445-6. 

Biirckel,  Herr,  610,  618,  622. 

Buresch,  Dr.,  420,  424,  426,  429. 

Cadman,  Sir  John,  235,  237,  242,  247. 
Caix,  Monsieur  de,  292  n.,  297  n. 
Canada:  and  Silver  Agreement,  17%.; 
balance  of  trade,  70,  72 ;  central  bank, 
creation  of,  73,  76;  currency  policy 
and  situation  of,  76 depreciation  of 
U.S.  dollar,  71-2,  77 fluctuation  of 
Canadian  dollar,  71-2;  debt  service, 

71,  77 ;  economic  policy  and  situation 
of,  71,  73-4,  76-7 ; — Federal  Trade 
and  Industry  Commission,  74-5 ; — 
Natural  Products  Marketing  Bill, 
72-3;— Royal  Commission,  72,  73-6; 
— Stevens  Committee,  72 ;  farming 
industry,  credit  for,  73 ; — ^purchas¬ 
ing  power  of,  71,  77;  gold,  output  of, 
59, 77 ;  gold  standard,  abandonment  of, 
57;  labour,  hours  of,  75;  population, 
increase  of  (1906-11),  251;  prices,  70, 

72,  74;  production,  70,  73-4;  Tariff 
Board,  question  of  jurisdiction  of,  86- 
7 ;  tariff  policy  of,  60 ; — effect  of 
Ottawa  agreements  on,  86; — ^woollen 
textile  case,  86;  unemployment,  70, 

73,  77;  U.S. A.,  economic  relations 

with,  70 ;  wages,  72,  73,  75 ;  wheat,  70, 
77.  BRITISH  DOMINIONS. 

Canterbury,  Archbishop  of,  see  lang, 
Most  Rev.  C.  G. 

Cantilo,  Sefior,  601. 

Carinthia,  Nazi  revolt  in,  474,  481; — 
Southern,  suggested  transference  to 
Jugoslavia,  476. 

Carol,  King  of  Rumania,  523-4,  525. 
Ceylon,  lo£ 

Chahar,  628,  659,  684,  685. 

Chaldeans,  116,  117,  118,  119%.,  122, 
165,  173  %. 

Chamberlain,  Sir  Austen,  587. 

Charles  XII,  King  of  Sweden,  407. 

Chen  Chi-tang,  General,  636. 

Chiang  Kai-slxek,  General,  631,  634,  638; 
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campaigns  of  against  Communists, 

633  %.,  634,  636 ;  policy  of  regarding 

Japan,  634,  662. 

Chile: 

Agriculture,  52. 

Balance  of  trade,  52,  55. 

Copper  industry,  52,  54-5 ;  foreign 
competition,  55;  international  re¬ 
striction  agreement,  55;  prices,  53, 
55 ;  U.S.  market,  55. 

Currency  policy,  4,  55 ;  fluctuations  of 
the  peso,  55,  56. 

Financial  policy,  54 ;  — ‘  compensation  ’ 
agreements,  55;— ^ebt  service,  bill 
for  resumption  of  (1935),  55-6; — 
moratorium  declared,  53. 

Gold  reserves,  55. 

Great  Britain,  relations  with,  54. 

League  committee  on  terrorism,  repre¬ 
sentation  of  on,  571,  572  %. 

Nitrate  industry,  52-6;  allocation  of 
markets,  54 ;  ‘  Cosach  ’ — formation 
of,  53 ; — dissolution  of,  54 ;  export  tax 
taken  off,  53;  Guggenheim  plants 
constructed,  53 ;  Nitrate  and  Iodine 
Sales  Corporation,  54;  prices,  52 
;  production,  53,  55 ;  rationali¬ 
zation,  54;  synthetic  industry,  53, 
— agreement  with  (-.7.34.),  54. 

Revolutions  in,  53. 

U.S. A.,  relations  with,  53,  54. 

China: 

Agriculture,  629,  631-2. 

Aviation,  civil  and  military,  634,  646, 
648,  650,  652. 

Boxer  Indemnity  Funds,  648,  652. 

Budget,  632. 

Cantonese  leaders,  attitude  of  to  Nan¬ 
king  Government,  632,  636-7. 

Communications,  development  of,  631, 
647  %.,  649. 

Communists,  364,  629,  631  seqq,^  635- 
6 ;  reconstruction  of  areas  recovered 
from,  635,  636. 

Confucian  celebrations,  635  %. 

Constitution,  revision  of,  636-8. 

Currency,  gold  basis  for,  19. 

Economic  situation  of,  629-32- 

Extramural  territories,  loss  of  control 
over,  629,  675  seqq. 

Eoreign  trade  of,  629-30 ;  ‘  Open  Door  ’ 
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seqq.,  351,  391,  403,  409-10,  491, 
508,  521;  537,  557-8. 

Rumania,  relations  with,  341  seqq., 
391. 

Switzerland,  transfer  agreements  with, 
38. 

‘Tardieu  Plan’,  opposition  to,  487-8. 

Treaty  revision  and,  521,  590,  592. 

U.S.A.,  financial  relations  with,  38-9, 
43 ;  amount  of  debt  held  in,  40. 

U.S.S.R. :  anxiety  of  at  German  policy 
of  expansion,  218  n.,  369,  374,  375, 
379  seqq.,  390,  409,  410;  relations 
with  (1917-33),  376,  377,  388-9. 

See  also  under  ;  Baltic  states  ; 

BtJLGABIA ;  CHINA  ;  CREDIT ;  CZECHO¬ 
SLOVAKIA;  DISARMAMENT;  PRANCE; 
HITLER,  Herr;  league  op  nations; 
MUSSOLINI,  Signor;  reparation; 
RHINELAND  ;  SAAR ;  TREATIES. 

Ghazi  b.  Paysal,  King  of  'Iraq,  118, 192, 

213. 

Goebbels,  Dr.,  432,  601,  621  n. 

Gold  Coast,  59. 

Gold:  circulation  of,  34;  international 

movements  of,  23,  28,  31,  47,  57,  59; 

output  of,  59 ;  price  of,  4,  15,  49  n., 


59,  93,  94;  production,  table  of,  58; 
reserves  of,  5,  26,  28,  44,  46,  49  n.,  59’ 
69,  93.  See  also  under  south  Africa. 

Gombos,  General,  347;  and  Hapsburg 
question,  496 ;  and  Italo-Austro-Hun- 
garian  Pact,  499,  505;  conversations 
of — with  Herr  Hitler,  492 ; — ^with 
Signor  Mussolini,  505-6 ;  official  visits 
of,  349,  489,  492,  506;  takes  office  as 
Prime  Minister,  489  n. 

Goring,  General,  667 ;  attends  Austrian 
Nazi  demonstration,  432;  visits  Bel¬ 
grade,  563 ;  visits  Budapest,  349 ;  visits 
Rome,  443. 

Goy,  Monsieur,  610. 

Grandi,  Signor,  197. 

Great  Britain,  372;  and  Balkan  Pact, 
526;  and  Eastern  Pact,  392;  and 
Hirtenberg  Incident,  494  n. ;  and 
political  asylum,  342  n.',  and  repres¬ 
sion  of  terrorism,  571,  572;  agri¬ 
cultural  policy  of,  2,  87-8,  89 ;  balance 
of  trade,  40,  81,  82 ;  building  industry, 
15 ;  cost  of  living,  2 ;  currency  situation, 
30-1; — fluctuations  of  the  pound,  2, 
31,  33,  36,  47,  56; — gold  standard, 
abandonment  of,  2,  47,  57;  economic 
situation,  40 ; — -effect  of  Ottawa  Agree¬ 
ments  on,  80-1,  82,  86,  88-9;— trade 
statistics,  80-1 ;  imports — ^proposed 
levy  on,  88 restriction  of,  88,  89; 
industrial  legislation,  comparison  with 
U.S.A.,  6,  12;  Middle  Eastern  policy 
of,  97  n.,  110  seqq.,  225,  233,  288 ;  post¬ 
war  outlook  of,  323-4;  short  term 
indebtedness  of,  30;  stock  exchange, 
17;  tariff  policy,  88,  89;  unemploy¬ 
ment,  3;  wages,  3.  See  also  under 
AFGHANISTAN;  ARGENTINA;  AUSTRIA; 
BAHRAYN;  CHILE;  CHINA;  DISARMA¬ 
MENT  ;  EGYPT ;  FRANCE ;  GERMANY  ; 
INDIA;  'IRAQ;  JAPAN;  JUGOSLAVIA; 
MANCHURIA;  MANDATES;  PALESTINE; 
PERSIA ;  SAAR ;  SA'UDI  ARABIA ;  SIMON, 
Sir  J.;  SINKIANG;  TIBET;  TRANS¬ 
JORDAN;  U.S.S.R.;  YAHYA;  YAMAN. 

Greece :  BaUcan  Conference,  delegate 
from  at,  508-9 ;  Italy,  relations  with, 
526;  minorities  question  and,  510; 
Rumania,  relations  with,  522 ;  Turkey, 
relations  with,  218-19, 220, 516, 529%. ; 
— alleged  military  agreement,  530- 
1  n.; — entente  pact  (14.9.33),  516, 
518-19,  522,  523,  529;— Mixed  Com¬ 
mission  on  the  Exchange  of  Popula¬ 
tions,  518  n.; — ^postal  union,  509.  See 


INDEX 


also  under  ealivAN  entente;  Balkan 

STATES;  BULGAEIA;  TEEATIES, 

GulfCIliefs,  223. 

Haas,  Br.,  661  n. 

Habib  Pasha  as-Sa'd,  290. 

Habicht,  Herr  Theo:  appointed  Hazi 
Inspector  for  Austria,  428;  arrested 
and  deported,  440 ;  broadcast  speeches 
by,  441,  446,  450,  467-8 ;  dismissal  of, 
478-9;  proposals  for  Nazi-Christian 
Social  coalition,  450 ;  terms  for  settle¬ 
ment  with  Austrian  Government,  451  ; 
—negotiations  broken  off,451-2 ;  ‘truce’ 
proclaimed  by,  467,  477. 

Hadramawt,  Sultan  of,  101  n. 

Hague  Conferences,  1929-30,  588. 

Hague  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration, 
603. 

Haifa,  262,  263,  265,  268,  279,  280. 

Hailsham,  Lord,  149  n,,  168  n.,  201  n. 

Hamad,  the,  186-7. 

Kami,  Khanate  of^  687. 

Han  Pu-chu,  General,  633. 

Hapsburg  Monarchy:  and  1914  crisis, 
538;  collapse  of,  416,  490?^.;  conces¬ 
sion  offered  by,  to  minorities  (16.10.18), 
126 ;  restoration  of— see  under  axistbia.  ; 

HXJNGAEY. 

Haqqi  Bey  al-'Azm,,  292,  296,  297. 

Hasan,  Idrisi  Sayyid,  see  iDRisi  sayyid. 

Havenga,  Mr.,  57,  79. 

Haynau,  Marshal,  417. 

Hedin,  Dr.  Sven,  688. 

Henry,  J".  D.,  cited ,  226  n. 

Henry,  Monsieur  Victor,  605. 

Herriot,  Monsieur  Edouard,  383,  385, 
523  w. 

Hertzog,  Gcmeral,  78. 

Hess,  Herr,  600. 

Hijaz,  216.  8ee  also  under  SA'xiDi  Arabia. 

Hijaz  Railway,  105,  107. 

Hikmat  Beg  Sulayman,  212 ;  and  Assy¬ 
rians,  151  seqq,.  158,  159,  165,  166, 
169  n. 

Hindenburg,  President  von,  478,  479, 
618,  667. 

Hiranuma,  Baron,  640. 

Hirota,  Mr. :  and  American- Japanese 
relations,  662,  663 ;  and  Japanese 
Monro©  Doctrine,  646,  650,  652,  653, 
655;  and  Russo-Japanese  relations, 
668,  669,  672;  and  Singapore  Kaval 
Base,  644  n. ;  and  Sinkiang,  689 ; 
conversations  of  with  Dr.  Wang 
Chung-hui,  661. 
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H^hikari,  General,  682. 

Hitler,  Herr,  328,  342,  539,  563 ;  and 
Alsace-Lorraine,  335-7;  and  Austro- 
German  relations,  328,  434, 445,  446-7, 
460;— steps  taken  by  after  Putsch, 
478-9 ;  and  Eranco-German  recon¬ 
ciliation,  591,  610,  621,  622,  626;  and 
Japan,  667 ;  and  Saar  plebiscite, 
335-7;  590  seqq.,  595,  610,  618  seqq., 
624,  626;  becomes  Chancellor,  324; 
his  ‘direct  action’  against  his  enemies, 
344-5 ; — ^intemational  reactions  to, 
325-6 ;  his  policy  of  expansion,  335-40, 
344,  410;  his  programme  of  national 
unification,  331  and  n,,  332,  337; 
letter  from  to  Herr  von  Papen,  479; 
Signor  Mussolini — official  visit  to, 468 ; 

^relations  with  over  Austro -German 
dispute,  445-7;  rise  to  power  of, 
322,  324,  335,  409  428,  490,  537. 

8ee  also  under  mussolint,  Sianor, 

Ho  Lung,  635. 

Hoare,  Sir  Samuel,  180, 

Hofer,  Andreas,  417. 

Hofer,  Herr,  449. 

Hoffmann,  Herr,  594. 

Holzweber,  trial  of,  472,  483. 

Hope  Simpson,  Sir  John,  277  n. 

Hopei,  628,  680. 

Hormuzd  Rassam,  Captain,  see  rassam. 

Hsingan,  681, 

Hsuan  Tung,  ^ee  kang-te,  Emperor. 

Huang  Fu,  General,  632. 

Huang  Mu-sung,  General,  690. 

HuU,  Mr.  Cordell,  662,  663. 

Humphrys,  Sir  Francis,  British  Hugh 
Commissioner  in  'Iraq,  118,  121;  and 
Assyrians,  140,  142,  144,  146  n.,  154; 
and  termination  of  mandate,  148-50, 
177,  199,  201,  209. 

Hungary: 

Fascism  in,  492  n. 

Foreign  policy  of,  492,  562. 

Hapsburg  restoration,  attitude  of 
regarding,  495-6,  501. 

Italy,  relations  with,  329,  330,  491, 
492,  562,  563;  commercial  rela¬ 
tions,  488,  489,  491,  492-3,  503, 
504; — ^Mixed  Commission  for  the 
encouragement  of,  489 ; — ^traffic 
through  Fiume,  503,  504;  financial 
negotiations,  489 ;  visits  of  General 
Gombos,  492,  505,  506.  See  also 
under  danxjbian  states;  italo- 
austro-hungabian  pact  and  idem 
under  Jugoslavia. 
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Hungary  {cont.) 

Jugoslavia: 

Assassination  of  King  Alexander, 
question  of  Hungarian  responsi¬ 
bility  in  connexion  with,  543  n., 

544,  545,  553,  557  seqq.;  Balkan 
Entente,  support  for  Jugoslavia 
from,  529,  530,  563,  564,  570; 
comparison  with  crisis  of  1914, 
353,  538-9,  551,  552,  564-6,  568, 
572;  Czechoslovakia  and  Huma- 
nia,  support  for  Jugoslavia  from, 
563,  564,  567,  568,  570;  France— 
and  arrest  of  terrorists,  560-1 ; — 
attitude  of  regarding  dispute, 
538-9,  561,  563,  564,  570;— 
failure  of  authorities  to  prevent 
crime,  550,  561;  Great  Britain — 
and  settlement  of  dispute  by 
League  Council,  570,  572,  577 ; — 
protest  by  regarding  deportations, 
576 ;  Hungary — position  and  atti¬ 
tude  of,  561-2,  564; — settlement 
accepted  by,  573,  576-7 ;  Italy — 
attitude  of  regarding  dispute, 
538-9,  553,  558  seqq. ; — Croat 
emigres  in,  541,  559-61,  570; 
peaceful  settlement  of  dispute, 
353,  507,  537,  538-9,  566,  573, 
576-7. 

Commercial  negotiations  with,  503. 

Croat  emigres  in  Hungary,  541 
seqq,;  crimes  attributed  to,  543; 
Janka  Piiszta  ‘murder  farm’  544, 

545,  547,  559,  567,  569;  Kopri- 
vnica  bomb  outrage,  564 ;  relations 
of  Hungarian  authorities  with, 
542-7,  548,  549,  569,  570,  576 
representations  made  by  Jugoslav 
Government.  (1929-34),  546; — 
Hungarian  reply  (26.4.34),  546-7, 
See  also  above  under  Assassina¬ 
tion  of  King  Alexander. 

Deportations  of  Hungarians  from 
tJugoslavia,  573-6. 

Detente  during  summer  of  1934,  550. 

Frontier  conditions,  547-50 ;  agree¬ 
ment  regarding  (21.7.34),  550; 
frontier  permits,  547,  549 ;  shoot¬ 
ing  incidents,  503,  547  seqq. ; 
trans-frontier  landholders,  547, 
548,  549. 

Hungarian  irredentism,  question  of, 
342,  351,  352,  539,  541. 

League  Council:  dispute  arising  out 
of  assassination  of  King  Alexander 


referred  to,  562,  566-8; — discus¬ 
sion  of  by,  542  n.,  569-70,  572-3, 
577; — ^I’esolution  of  (10.12.34)' 
570-3,  576,  577;— settlement 
achieved  by,  538,  566,  573,  576-7 ; 
disputes  regarding  Croat  emigres 
and  frontier  conditions  discussed 
by  (May-Jime  1934),  548-50; 
Hungarian  documents  presented 
to— (12.5.34),  548 

543^.,  544-5,569 ;— (12.1.35), 576-1 
7 ;  Jugoslav  documents  presented 
to— (4.6.34),  550  n. ;— (Kov.  1934) 
541-2  ?^.,  543-4,  546,  567-8;— 
(21.5.35),  577. 

Little  Entente,  attitude  of  towards, 
352,  502.  See  also  under  Czecho¬ 
slovakia,  and  above  and  below  under 
Jugoslavia,  Rumania. 

Boland,  relations  with,  349. 

Rumania,  attitude  of  to  Hungarian 
irredentism,  342,  343-4,  346,  347, 
351. 

Treaty  revision  demanded  by,  329 
seqq.,  342  seqq.,  346,  347,  488,  489, 
491,  501,  570; — reactions  to  Mon¬ 
sieur  Barthou’s  pronouncements, 
348. 

Turkey,  relations  with,  349. 

Wheat  exports,  492,  500,  503. 

See  also  under  axjstria;  bxjlgahia; 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA  ;DANUBIAK  STATES ; 
GEEMAKY;  COMBOS,  General; 
TEEATIES. 

Husayn  b.  'Ali,  ex-King  of  the  Hijaz, 
100  n.,  168  216,311. 

Hutuktu,  the,  685  n. 

Hymans,  Monsieur,  31. 

Ibchlez,  President,  53. 

Ibn  Rifadah,  107,  307,  308,  311,  314. 

Ibn  Sa'ud  (‘Abdu’l-'Aziz  b.  'Abdi’r- 
Rahmani’s-Sa'ud) :  and  Islamic  Con¬ 
gresses,  99-100,  101  n.,  103,  109; 
Empire,  building  up  of  by,  216,  217, 
312;  IdrisI,  relations  with,  312,  314 
seqq. ;  insurrections  against,  107, 307-8, 
311,  313  soqq. ;  Transjordan,  relations 
with,  212,  306-7,  308,  311,  312, 
314  n. ;  Yahya,  Imam  of  San'a,  rela¬ 
tions  with,  310  seqq. ; — campaign 
against,  316,  317-18;— peace  treaty 
negotiated  with  (20.5.34),  96,  109, 
310,  317,  318-20.  See  also  under  'ab- 
bij’llah,  Amir;  eaysal.  King. 

Iceland,  404  n. 
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Idrisi  Sayyid  of  Sabya,  Hasan;  extradi¬ 
tion  of  from  Yaman,  315,  316,  317 
320;  rebellion  of  against  Ibn  Sa'ud’ 
314-15;  Sa'udi  Protectorate  over,  310," 

312,  315,  320;  Yamani  conquests  at 
expense  of,  312,  320. 

India:  and  Islamic  Congress,  100  101 
103,  104,  106  7z.,  107,  108;  and  Pales" 
tinian  Arabs,  282 ;  British  policy  in, 

110;  financial  situation  of,  59;  gold 
reserves,  59;  gold  standard,  abandon¬ 
ment  of,  57 ;  Japan,  economic  relations 
with,  665 ;  Sinl^iang,  communications 
with,  688,  689 ;  Tibet,  relations  with, 

689,  690.  See  also  under  bkitish 

DOMINIONS. 

Indian  Khilafat  Committee,  100  101 
106  n.,  107,  108  w. 

Indonesia,  103, 107, 108.  /S'eeafooNETHEE- 

LANDS  EAST  INDIES. 

Inouye,  Mr.,  640. 

Institute  of  Pacific  Eolations,  680  n. 
International  Congress  of  Eadical  Parties, 

523  n. 

International  Ex-Service  Men’s  Congress, 
Fifteenth,  556. 

International  law,  380,  560,  571. 
International  Steel  Cartel,  583-4. 

Inukai,  Mr.,  639. 

Iran,  see  Persia. 

Iranians,  use  of  mineral  oil  by  in  ancient 
times,  225-6. 

'Iraq : 

Arab  revolt  (1920),  212,  214. 

Army:  conscription  for,  181  n.,  214; 
efficiency  oi;  163,  164,  181-2,  202, 

203. 

Assyrians,  97,  114,  115,  116. 

Administrative  autonomy  desired 
by,  136,  142,  146-7,  148,  157; 
temporal  authority  of  Mar 
Shimun,  152-4,  155,  158. 

Attitude  of  towards  'Iraqis,  136-7, 

139,  162,  163,  164,  170. 

Change  in  'Iraqi  policy  regarding, 

162-3. 

Characteristics  of  156-7,  210, 

Departure  to  Syria,  159-61,  164, 

303. 

Dissensions  among,  135  n.,  145-6, 

151,  157,  158-9;  encouragement 
of  by  intrigues  and  propaganda, 

140,  151,  155. 

Emigration  of,  proposals  for,  142, 

157-8, 169  seqq,;  to  Brazil,  171-2; 
to  Syria,  142,  159,,  171, 
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Fesh  Ediabur,  defeat  of  at,  162-4 
.  165,  181-2. 

Great  Britain  and,  154,  162-3;  and 
land  settlement,  137  seqq.,  144 
seqq,;  and  Levies’  strike,  142, 
143-4,  152-3;  and  outbreak  of 
Aug.  1933,  165  seqq,,  172,  182; 
responsibility  of,  regarding,  136 
seqq,,  148-50,  166,  167-8  210- 

11,  286,  287,  301. 

Hakkiyari:  desire  to  return  to,  142, 
146,  174;  expulsion  from  by 
Turks,  135,  137,  138  w.,  146; 
proportion  of  refugees  to  rest  of 
popifiation,  116,  135  n.,  138  n. 
Historical  parallel  with  situation  of, 
173-4. 

'Iraqi  Declaration  to  League  of 
Hations  and,  147. 

Hurds,  relations  with,  137  seqq.^ 
146,  155,  162,  164. 

League  Council:  and  outbreak  of 
Aug.  1933,  169  seqq.;  petitions 
to — (1931-2),  136  141  seqq., 

145  seqq.,  150;— (1933),  168-9; 
resolution  of  (15.12.32),  147-8, 
150,  151,  157. 

Levies,  136-7,  141,  165,  167-8  n., 
172,  181,  182  n.,  210;  Muslim 
civilians  attacked  by,  137 ;  strike 
of,  142^,  152-3. 

Massacres  of  (Aug.  1933),  160  n., 
164  seqq.,  182,  210,  211. 

Mosul  refugee  camp,  170-1. 
Settlement  of:  disputes  regarding 
(1932-3),  142  seqq.,  150  seqq., 
156-9 ;  group  settlement,  question 
of,  136,  142-3,  146-7,  148,  151, 
156-7 ;  progress  towards  (1926- 
31),  137-41. 

Situation  of  after  Mosul  award 
(June  1926),  135-7. 

Taxation  of,  138  seqq. 

Termination  of  mandate,  anxiety  of 
regardihg,  140,  141-2. 

Yaqu’s  revolt,  155-6,  162,  163,  164. 
Constitution,  118,  120. 

Council  of  State,  176  ?2.. 

Election  methods,  214  n. 

Foreign  relations  of,  115,  174  seqq. 
France:  and  Assyrians,  159-60,  161, 
170,  171,  172;  and  termination  of 
mandate,  209-10. 

Governments:  Nuri  Pasha  as-Sa'id’s 
(1930-2),  124;  Eashid  'All  Beg  al- 
Gilam’s  (1933),  124  n. 
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*Iraq  [cont.) 

Great  Britain:  air  bases,  166,  175, 
216;  anti- British  feeling,  168; 
British  armed  forces,  136,  138  n., 
166, 176-6, 215 ; — use  of  to  maintain 
internal  order,  128,  129,  138  n., 
175-6,  180-2;  British  policy,  109 
seqq,,  166-7,  175  seqq„  284-8,  298-9, 
301 ;  commercial  relations,  206  n. ; 
High  Commissioner — status  of,  176, 
177-8; — ^visit  of  to  Persia,  185; 
officials,  question  of,  175,  176-80; 
relationship  between  British  authori¬ 
ties  and  'Iraqi  Government — during 
mandatory  regime,  112  176-8, 

179-80 ; — after  termination  of  man¬ 
date,  175,  180,  200,  202,  204.  See 
also  above  tmider  Ass3u:ians  and  beloiv 
under  Kurds ;  Mandate,  termination 
of;  Minorities. 

Islamic  Congress  and,  101, 103, 107, 108. 

Jews  in,  116,  117,  118,  122,  209. 

Judicial  system  of,  199,  203,  205, 
206-7. 

Kurds:  Allied  Powers’  promises  to, 
123  n.;  characteristics  of,  117, 
122-4,  132 ;  independence,  claims 
of  to,  122-4,  130-1,  134,  286,  287; 
Kurdish  language,  117,  123,  125, 
132,  133-4,  206;  League  Council 
and,  122, 124  seqq.,  130  seqq.,  205-6 ; 
nomads,  movements  of,  117, 184-5; 
number  of,  116  w. ;  officials,  question 
of,  124  seqq.,  132-3,  134,  206;  rela¬ 
tions  of  with  Baghdad  Government 
and  Mandatory  Power — (1925-9), 
124-6  ;--(1929-32),  118,  127-34 ; 

special  administrative  unit,  proposal 
for,  126;  Turkish  sovereignty,  atti¬ 
tude  of  regarding,  127 ;  unrest 
among,  125,  128-30,  141,  152,  163, 
181,  182  n.  See  also  above  under 
Assyrians. 

Kuwayt,  frontier  with,  182. 

League  Council  and — See  above  under 
Assyrians ;  Kurds ;  and  below  under 
Mandate,  termination  of;  Minori¬ 
ties;  Persia;  Turkey* 

Mandate,  termination  of,  109  seqq., 
175  seqq.,  195,  198  seqq.,  212,  284 
seqq. ;  capitulatory  rights  and,  207, 
208 ;  declaration  made  by  'Iraq,  147, 
204-8 ;  determination  of  conditions 
for,  194,  197,  198-211;  economic 
equality  and  most-favoured-nation 
clause,  199,  205,  206 ;  fitness  of 


'Iraq  for  independence,  180,  193-4 
198-9,  201,  202-3,  208,  210-lL 

286;  foreigners,  position  of,  199, _ 

200,  205,  206-7;  Great  Britain: 
notification  by  regarding  (4.11.29) 
113,  114,  124,  175,  176,  194,  m, 
200 ; — responsibility  accepted  by 
128,  148-50,  201-2,  209;— special 
report  by,  137,  199-200,  201 ; 

League  Assembly  and,  109,  148, 
208;  League  Council  and,  111,  113, 
148,  149  n.,  150,  199,  200,  201, 
204  seqq. ; — committee  appointed 
by,  204,  205 ; — ^resolution  of, 

(28.1.32),  204-5;  Permanent  Court 
of  International  Justice,  disputed 
points  to  be  referred  to,  204;  Per¬ 
manent  Mandates  Commission  and, 
111,  113-14,  149,  150  n.,  198  seqq., 
204 ; — reports  of,  198-9,  200-4. 

Middle  Euphrates  tribes,  123,  182  n., 
211,  212,  213-16. 

Minorities,  non- Arab,  114-19,  180, 
198  seqq.;  British  policy  towards, 
113  n.,  114-15,  118  seqq.,  148-50, 
198  seqq.,  285  seqq.,  299,  301 ;  'Iraqi 
Declaration  and,  147,  204  seqq., 
208-11 ;  League  Council  and,  121, 204 
seqq.'  See  also  above  and  below  under 
Assyrians,  Jews,  &c. 

Nationalism,  112  n.,  114-15,  167,  177, 
212. 

Norway,  attitude  of  regarding  termina¬ 
tion  of  mandate,  209,  210. 

Oil  concessions,  97-8,  115,  166,  188- 
94,  234,  243 ;  pipe-lines,  186  n.,  187, 
191,  192,  263,  265;  Transferred 
Territories,  188-9, 191,  192  w.,  236  w. 

Ottoman  conquest  of,  183. 

Palestine  and  Syria,  communications 
with,  186-7,  264-5. 

Palestinian  Arabs,  sympathy  with,  96, 
282, 

Persia,  relations  with,  96-7,  182  seqq. ; 
frontier  dispute,  96,  182-3,  187 ; — 
referred  to  League  Council,  183; 
frontier  incidents,  117, 128-9, 184-5, 
186 ;  recognition  of  by,  183  n. 

Population  of,  115. 

Sa*udi  Arabia,  relations  with,  182, 
183-4,  311,  312. 

Shfis  in,  120,  121,  122,  212  seqq., 
286-7. 

Syria:  frontier  with,  95,  116-17  n., 
160  n.,  301-4.  See  also  above  under 
Assyrians;  Palestine. 
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Transjordan,  relations  with,  95,  182 
186-7,  212. 

Turkey,  relations  with,  182, 185-6,  213, 
215;  Mosul  vilayet,  116,  118,  122,' 
137,  167,  182,  186,  218; — League 
CounciFs  award  regarding  (16.12.25), 
122,  124  seqq.^  130; — League  Com¬ 
mission  of  Inquiry,  116  n,,  123,  127, 
128.  See  also  above  under  Assjimns ; 
Kurds. 

Turkish  minority  in,  116, 117, 286, 287. 
U.S.A.,  relations  with,  175  n. 

Vatican,  understanding  reached  with 
regarding  Christian  communities, 
118-19 

Yaman,  relations  with,  187-8. 

See  also  under  bahaTs;  Chaldeans; 

EGYPT  ;  EAYSAL,  King;  TraQ  PETRO¬ 
LEUM  COMPANY ;  LEAGUE  OP  NATIONS ; 
YAZIDIS. 

Iraq  Petroleum  Company,  115, 188  seqq., 
236  n. ;  agreements  between  Company 
and  'Iraqi  Government— (1925),  188; 
(24.3.31),  166,  191-2,  234,  243;  pipe¬ 
line  constructed  by,  186  n.,  187,  191 
192,  265. 

Irish  Free  State,  169,  384  n.;  gold 
standard,  abandonment  of,  57 ;  popula¬ 
tion  of,  405  and  n, ;  tariff  policy  of,  82  ; 
U.S.S.R.,  relations  with,  395.  See 
also  under  British  dominions  ;  league 
OE  NATIONS. 

Iselin,  Colonel,  303, 

Islamic  Congresses: 

Cairo  Caliphate  Congress  (May  1926), 
99. 

Congress  of  the  Islamic  World  (Mecca, 
June™ July  1926),  99. 

General  Islamic  Congress  (Jerusalem, 
Dec.  7-17,  1931),  96,  99  seqq,; 
Central  Bureau  of,  105,  108  n,,  109, 
283 ;  convening  of,  100-3 ;  countries 
represented  at,  103 ;  Executive 
Council  of,  105,  106,  107,  109; 
mediation  undertaken  by  during 
Sa'udi- Yamani  War,  109, 319 ;  Pales¬ 
tinian  Government  and,  103,  105; 
proceedings  of  during  1931  session, 
104-7 ;  reactions  to  in  Palestine  and 
Transjordan— among  Arab  Chris¬ 
tians,  106;— among  Jews,  104  n.;-— 
amongMuslims,  103-4, 108;  ‘sections’ 
of,  107"“8 ;  work  of  after  1931 
session,  107-9.  See  also  under 
PALESTINE :  Arabs.  , 

Islamic  W orld :  Muslim  Associations,  101, 
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103;  Muslim  IJniversity  of  al-Aqsa 
proposed  foundation  of,  102,  105 

9^9  ■  ’  f  tO’  101-i  103, 

510.  See  also  under  Islamic 
CONGRESSES;  BIIDDLE  EAST. 

Isma'ilis,  294-5,  316,  318. 

Ismet  Pasa,  519,  521. 

Italo- Austro-Hungarian  Pact:  attitude 
of  Little  Entente  to,  500-2,  506-7; 
conversations  regarding  implementa¬ 
tion  of,  504-7 ;  economic  agreements, 
503-4;  negotiation  of  pact,  488-91, 
492-3;  499;  protocols  (17.3.34),  signa¬ 
ture  and  terms  of,  499-500.  See  also 
under  Mussolini,  Signor;  treaties. 
Italy,  170,  197. 

Balkan  Pact  and,  526,  528. 

Currency  poHcy  of,  1,  21,  35,  36;  gold 
and  foreign  exchange  reserves,  34-5. 
Desire  of  for  colonies,  111  tz. 

Fascism,  324,  372,  501,  534. 

Financial  and  economic  situation  and 
policy,  34-6;  balance  of  trade,  34, 
35 ;  bank  rate,  35 ;  census  of  foreign 
investments,  36 ;  cost  of  living,  35 ; 
flight  of  capital,  35-6;  price  levels, 
35,  45;  public  works,  35;  wage 
reductions,  35. 

Foreign  policy  of,  328-31,  350-1,  419, 
562,  563. 

Four  Power  Pact  and,  329  n. 
Hirtenberg  incident  and,  494  n, 

Japan,  relations  of  with,  657. 
Jugoslavia:  anti-Itahan  demonstra¬ 
tions,  552,  554,  555,  557,  559; 
broadcasting  campaign  against,  558 ; 
causes  of  hostility  between,  341, 539- 
40;  commercial  relations,  497-8, 
555,  556;  frontier  incidents,  554, 
557;  Jugoslav  objection  to  con¬ 
centration  of  troops  on  Austrian 
frontier,  475-6, 484  n,,  507, 556, 557 ; 
press  campaigns,  554  seqq.^  559; 
rapprochement,  question  of,  328,  « 
329-30,  342,  350,  557—8;  relations 
(1929-34),  553-7 ;  territorial  dis¬ 
putes,  539,  541,  557 ;  trials  of  Slav 
terrorists  in  Italy,  554-5. 

League  Committee  on  Terrorism,  re¬ 
presentation  of  on,  571,  572  n. 

Little  Entente,  relations  with,  484, 
489,  506. 

Minorities  protection  treaty,  refusal 
to  enter  into,  394  n. 

Rumania,  relations  with,  497. 

Tardieu  Plan  opposed  by,  487-8. 
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Italy  (cont.) 

Turkey,  relations  with,  330  n. 

See  also  under  Albania;  Austria; 

BULUABIA  ;  CHINA  ;  CZECHOSLOVAiaA ; 
DANUBIAN  STATES;  DISARMAMENT; 
FRANCE;  GERMANY;  GREECE;  HUN¬ 
GARY;  SAAR;  SECURITY;  TREATIES. 

Jahal  al-'Arw,  313,  320. 

Jahal  Ansarlyah,  287. 

Jabal  Sinjar,  116-17  w.,  286,  302,  303, 
305. 

Jabalu’d-Duruz :  non-Dnise  minorities 
in,  293  n. ;  relation  of  to  state  of  Syria, 
97, 1137L,  285,  286,  291,  293  seqq.,  299, 
301 ;  statut  orgmiique  for,  291 ;  Syro- 
Trans Jordanian  frontier  and,  305-6; 
unfitness  of  for  independence,  97,  293, 
295-6. 

Jaf,  the,  117,  123,  184-5. 

Ja*far  Pasha  al-'Askari,  212. 

Jalal  Beg  Baban,  124  n. 

Jamal  Beg  Baban,  124,  126  n. 

Jamal  Efendi  al-Husayni,  281  n, 

Japan: 

Agriculture  and  agrarian  problems, 
91-2,  640,  641-2. 

Balance  of  trade,  92,  642. 

Budget,  91,  643-4. 

Commercial  expansion  of,  91,  92,  642, 
644-5,  658,  662  seqq. 

Currency:  exchange  value  of,  643,  683 ; 
trend  towards  inflation  of,  91,  643, 
683. 

Economic  and  financial  situation  of, 
91-2,  641-5. 

Economic  pohcy  of,  91. 

Expansion  of  in  Far  East,  110. 
Fishing  industry,  673. 

Foreign  policy  of,  645  seqq.  See  also 
under  china:  Japan. 

Governments :  Admiral  Okada’ s  ( 1 934) , 
639-40,  641;  Viscount  Saito’s 

(1932-4),  639. 

Great  Britain,  relations  with,  628, 
664-7.  See  also  under  china:  Japan. 
Immigration  restrictions,  objections 
of  to,  658  n.,  667. 

Industrial  development  in,  91,  92,  640, 

642,  644-5. 

Loans:  foreign,  643;  national  debt,  91, 

643. 

Military  expenditure,  91,  92,  639, 
641  seqq. 

Military-Fascist  movements,  327  n., 
629,  638-9,  640-L 


Netherlands,  economic  relations  with 
664. 

Oil  :  Petroleum  Industry  Law,  663-4; 

shipments  of  from  Bahra}^!,  224. 
Political  situation  in  1934,  638-41. 
Safeguarding  of  Commerce  Law,  666. 
Sericulture,  91-2,  641,  662. 

State  of  mind  of,  666. 

U.S.A.,  relations  with,  628,  662-4; 
commercial  rivahy,  663-4,  665 ; 
Lansing-Ishii  agreement  (2.11.17), 
655.  See  also  under  china:  Japan. 
U.S.S.R.,  relations  with,  628,  667, 
668  seqq.)  fisheries  dispute,  673-4; 
non- aggress  ion  pact  suggested,  668, 
672;  Soviet  Government’s  reactions 
to  Japanese  policy  of  expansion, 
217,  218,  326,  327,  369,  374,  375, 
379-80,  390.  See  also  wider  league 

OF  NATIONS:  U.S.S.R. ;  MANCHURIA. 
Unemployment,  92. 

Wages,  91,  92,  642. 

See  also  under  Australia;  chahar; 

CHINA;  DISARMAMENT;  GERMANY; 
HIROTA,  Mr. ;  INDIA ;  ITALY ;  JEHOL ; 
LEAGUE  'OF  NATIONS;  MANCHURIA; 
MONGOLIA;  SINKIANG;  TREATIES.' 
Jaspar,  Monsieur,  33. 

Jehol,  628,  638,  659,  675,  679. 

Jevtic,  Monsieur,  347, 563 ;  and  Hungaro- 
Jugoslav  dispute,  568  n.,  570;  and 
Italo-Jugoslav  relations,  555;  Danu- 
bian  co-operation  scheme,  attitude  of 
to,  502;  Hapsburg  restoration  and, 
501  n. ;  M.  Musanov,  conversations 
with,  532;  negotiations  with  Colonel 
Georgiev,  533 ;  visit  to  Angora,  528 ; — 
to  M.  Barthou,  348. 

Jews,  see  under  Austria;  Germany; 

■  'IRAQ ;  PALESTINE. 

Johnson,  General  Hugh,  12,  13. 

Jongh,  Monsieur  Daniel  do,  605. 
Jovanovic,  Monsieur  Ljuba,  568. 
Jugoslavia:  and  Balkan  Conferences,  508, 
511-12, 513 ;  and  Hapsburg  Monarchy, 

539- 40 ;  Council  of  Regency,  551  n. ; 
Croats— m'if/w,  533  n.,  541-2; — 
Macedonian  Revolutionaries  and, 
560  n. relations  of  with  Serbs,  323, 

540- 1,  551,  552  n. ; — shooting  of  Croat 
deputies,  540; — terrorist  leaders,  559  n.; 
— ^Ustasa,  542  n.,  544;  dictatorship  set 
up  in,  540,  543;  Great  Britain,  rela¬ 
tions  of  with,  513;  language  qxxestion, 
540;  Magyars  in,  539  n.;  Muslims  in, 

I  103,  282;  possible  consequences  of 
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Jugoslavia  {cont.) 

break  up  cf,  541 ;  Rumania,  relations 
with,  351,  522 ;  Turkey,  relations  with, 
524  n.,  528-9 ;  U.S.S.R.,  relations  with, 
392,  jSee  also  under  Albania;  alex- 
ANDEE,  Xing;  AUSTRIA;  BALIIAN  EN¬ 
TENTE;  BALKAN  STATES;  BULGARIA; 
FRANCE ;  GERMANY ;  HUNGARY  ;  ITALY ; 

jevti5.  Monsieur;  little  entente; 

TREATIES. 

Kamenev,  Monsieur,  218 
Kampffmeyer,  Prof.  C.,  cited,  101  n, 
Kang-te,  Emperor  of  Manchukuo,  680. 
Kanya,  Monsieur  de,  official  visits  of, 
349,  492  and  n. 

Karakhan,  Monsieur,  686. 

K.arelia,  338. 

Karolyi,  Count  Julius,  489  n, 
Karwinsky,  tlerr,  471,  472. 

Kemal  Pasha,  Mustafa,  101  n.,  216,  218 
Kerri,  Dr.,  439. 

Khalid  b.  Luayy,  315 
Khalil  'Azmi  Beg,  157. 

Khanaqin  Oil  Company,  189,  192. 
Khazayl,  the,  213.' 

Khoshaba,  151. 

Khuzistan,.229,  243. 

Kirmanshah,  243. 

Kirov,  Monsieur  S.  M.,  assassination  of, 
366;  consequent  arrests  and  execu¬ 
tions,  366  n.,  367-8. 

Kitching,  Mr.  G.  C.,  214. 

Klausener,  Herr,  325,  618. 

Knox,  Sir  Geoffrey,  Chairman  of  Saar 
Goverxiing  Commission,  585  n.;  and 
international  force,  612,  613;  and 
plebiscite  campaign,  596  n.,  598,  600, 
601. 

Kondylis,  General,  530  w. 

Korea,  663. 

Koro§ec,  Mgr.,  551  n, 

Kralj,  Mijo,  567. 

Kube,  Herr,  436. 

Kurds,  see  under  'ieaq  ;  Persia  ;  Syria  ; 
TURKEY. 

Kuroda,  Mr.,  639. 

Kvaternik,  Monsieur  E,,  560. 

Ladiqiyah,  285, 291,  293, 294,  299, 300  7i. 

See  also  'alawxyin. 

Lambert,  Miss  M.,  cited,  580  n. 

Lang,  Mr.,  61,  62. 

Lang,  Most  Rev.  C.  G.,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  150  n.,  154-5. 

Larrieste,  Captain,  161. 


Latham,  Mr.,  666  w. 

Latvia— under  Baltic  states- 

TREATIES.  ’ 

Lausanne  Conference  (1932),  517,  579 

Laval,  Monsieur,  334,  387;  and  SVanco- 
German  reconciliation,  611,  613,  622  • 
and  Hungaro- Jugoslav  dispute,'  570* 
and  Saar,  610  seqq.,  617,  619,  621,  622,' 
623 ;  becomes  Foreign  Minister,  610  n  '• 
visit  of  to  Rome,  573. 

Lazar  Efendi,  161  ?z. 

League  for  the  Defence  of  Peace,  Con¬ 
gress  of,  391. 

League  of  Nations: 

Abyssinia,  admission  of,  393  n. 
Admission,  procedure  of,  219,  393  and 
n.,  394-5,  399  seqq.,  402. 
Afghanistan,  admission  of,  95,  216, 
217-18,  220,  393 

Albania,  admission  of,  393  and  n.,  394. 
Argentina,  objection  of  to  permanent 
seats  on  the  Council,  399  n. 
Assembly,  396,  401-2,  484,  485,  529, 
568;  sessions  of:  third,  397; 
eleventh,  397;  twelfth,  197;  four¬ 
teenth,  397;  fifteenth,  220,  393  n., 
396-8 — sixth  committee  of,  397, 
398,  401-2;  sixteenth,  346;  special 
sessions  of— (July  1932),  219;— (Nov. 
1934),  568  n, 

Balkan  Pact,  registration  of  with, 
528  n. 

Baltic  States,  admission  of  to,  393, 394. 
China  not  re-elected  to  Council,  220. 
Council,  346,  396,  503;  and  admission 
of  U.S.S.R.,  399,  400,  401;  and 
Bulgaro-Greek  dispute  over  Dospad- 
Dagh  forests,  534;  and  frontiers  of 
Middle  Eastern  mandated  terri¬ 
tories,  302  seqq.;  elections  to,  220; 
Jugoslav  complaint  regarding  komi- 
taji  raids  not  referred  to,  513;  pro¬ 
posal  to  refer  Balkan  minorities 
questions  to,  510. 

Covenant,  234,  322,  655,  658 ;  Art.  1, 
219,  399,  401 ;  Art.  4,  393 ;  Art.  10, 
223,  346;  Art.  11,  183,  240,  567; 
Art.  15,  240,  346;  Art.  16,  219,  346  ; 
Art.  19,  346,  530;  Art.  22,  195. 
Effectiveness  of,  353, 538, 566, 573,  625. 
Egypt  and,  95  n. 

Financial  Committee:  and  Austria, 
422,  426 ; — conversion  of  1923  loan, 
426 ; — ^raising  of  1933  loan,  419, 420, 
421 ;  and  Bulgaria,  517  n.  See  also 
under  saar. 
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League  of  Nations  {cont.) 

Finland,  admission  of,  393  a7id  394. 
Founding  of,  216,  566, 

France,  attitude  of  towards,  591,  612, 
622. 

Germany:  and  Art.  16,  219-20;  entry 
of  into,  364,  388,  393  and  n.,  394, 
395 ;  withdrawal  from,  324,  354,  390, 
591,  667. 

Hijaz,  fails  to  qualify  for  membership 
of,  216. 

'Iraq:  admission  of,  95,  109  seqq., 
146,  175,  176,  178,  194,  198,  202, 
203, 205,  216,  284, 393  and  n.,  394 
conditions  for,  198,  202;  see  also 
under  'lElQ:  mandate;  attitude  to, 
166,  168. 

Irish  Free  State,  admission  of,  393 
a7id  n. 

Japan,  withdrawal  of,  390,  628,  638, 
653,  658  71.,  667 ; — Rescript  on,  645. 
Mexico,  admission  of,  219,  393  and 
n,,  399  and  7i. 

Muslim  protest  to  re  Hi j az  railway,  107. 
Persia  and,  95,  216,  217,  220. 

Poland,  see  beloiv  under  U.S.S.R. 
Syria,  probable  admission  of,  298. 
Turkey,  admission  of,  95,  216,  217- 
20,  399,  519  7^.;  elected  to  seat  on 
Council  of,  219,  220,  519 
U.S.A.,  attitude  of,  388,  389. 

U.S.S.R.,  admission  of,  217-18,  327, 
334,  352,  354,  360  n.,  365,  376,  388 
seqq. ;  change  in  attitude  of  towards, 
217,  388,  389-91 ;  objection  to  by 
minor  states,  395,  398  n. ; — by  Po¬ 
land,  395-6,  398;  letter  of  invitation 
to,  400-1 ;  permanent  seat  on  the 
Council  assigned  to,  392-3  a^nd  n.y 
396,  399,  401-2;  procedure  of  ad¬ 
mission,  392  seqq.  See  also  under 
BECK,  Colonel;  litvikov,  Monsieur. 
See  also  under  aitstma:  Germany; 
BAimAYN;  CHINA;  HTOaABY:  Jugo¬ 
slavia  ;  'IRAQ ;  MANCHURIA ;  MAN¬ 
DATES ;  PERSIA:  Anglo-Persian  Oil 
Dispute ;  refugees  ;  saar. 

Lebanon:  additional  territories  annexed 
to,  293;  capacity  of  for  self-govern¬ 
ment,  97,  113  7^.,  285;  constitution, 
modification  of,  288-9,  290 ;  economic 
and  political  situation  in  (1930-4), 
289-90;  pre-war  regime  in,  287; 
separation  of  from  Syria,  97,  284  seqq., 
293 ;  termination  of  mandate,  French 
intentions  regarding,  113  n.,  285-6. 


Lenin,  accession  to  power  of,  370  • 
character  of,  362 ;  death  of,  354,  361,' 
363;  exile  of,  358  and  7i.;  policy  of 
355-8,  360,  361,  363  7?.. ;— his  initiation 
of  ‘the  New  Economic  Policy’,  363- 
writings  of,  363  7i. 

Libya,  103,  107. 

Lin  Sen,  Mr.,  637. 

Lindley,  Sir  Francis,  656. 

Lippman,  Mr.  Walter,  cited,  6^71. 

Lithuania:  foreign  policy  of,  413 ;  Poland, 
dispute  with  over  Vilna  Corridor,  351 
405,  406,  411,  412-13,  414;  U.S.S.R., 
relations  with,  379  77.,  408,  412.  See 
also  under  Baltic  states  ;  Germany  ; 

MEMEL;  TREATIES. 

Little  Entente,  323,  330  77.,  332,  340, 
379  n. ;  and  Danubian  economic  recon¬ 
struction  schemes,  494,  496-7,  502-3, 
556 ;  Economic  Council  of,  498 ;  econo¬ 
mic  policy  of,  488,  498 ;  fear  of  Haps- 
burg  restoration,  494-6,  501-2;  ‘Hir- 
tenberg  Incident’  and,  494  n. ;  Perma¬ 
nent  Council,  sessions  of““(1933),  498 
523;— (22.1.34),  347 ;—( 18.6.34),  348, 
391-2,  502;  Treaty  revision,  attitude 
of  to,  332,  342,  346  seqq^.,  491,  501,  521 ; 
U.S.S.R.  recognition  of  by,  391.  See 
also  under  Balkan  entente;  Bul¬ 
garia;  CZECHOSLOVAKIA;  HUNGARY; 
ITALO  -  AUSTRO  -  HUNGARIAN  PACT ; 
ITALY;  JUGOSLAVIA;  RUMANIA;  TITU- 
LESOU,  Monsieur;  treaties. 

Litvinov,  Monsieur,  392  77.,  570;  and 
Franco-Russian  relations,  385,  387-8, 
391 ;  and  League  of  Nations,  400-3  ; 
and  Little  Entente,  391-2 ;  and  Metro- 
Vickers  case,  369,  370 ;  and  Russo-Ger¬ 
man  relations,  369 ; — ■proposal  for  joint 
guarantee  of  non-aggression  in  Balti- 
cum,  412;  and  Russo-Japanese  rela¬ 
tions,  369,  668;  and  Saar,  612,  617, 
620 ;  interview  of  with  Mussolini,  391  ; 
policy  of,  369,  380 ;  speeches  by,  390-1, 
402;  visits  Paris,  385.  See  also  U7ider 
TREATIES :  multilateral. 

Liu  Hsiang,  General,  633. 

L5co,  159,  162. 

Long,  Senator,  20. 

Lopez  Olivan,  Sefior,  601. 

Lorraine— .566  mider  alsace-lobrainb 

and  SAAR. 

Luxembourg:  currency  policy  of,  21; 
international  position  of  404  n. ;  popu¬ 
lation  of,  404  n.  See  also  under  Bel¬ 
gium  ; SAAR. 
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Ma  Chung-yin,  687,  688. 

MacDonald,  Rt.  Hon.  J.  Ramsay  100 
181. 

Macedonia,  minorities  in,  508,  513, 

Macedonian  Revolutionary  Organization 
513,  515,  520,  530-1,  559  w.;  MiMo- 
vist  and  Protogerovist  factions  of,  514 ; 
raids  on  by  Bulgarian  Government’ 
515;  suppression  of,  531;  terrorist 
methods  of,  514-15. 

Macek,  Dr.,  Croat  peasant  leader,  551  n, 

Machida,  Mr.,  666. 

Machts,  Police  Commissioner,  606. 

Macmillan,  Lord,  76. 

Madariaga,  Sehor  de,  170,  219,  60L 

Mahmud  Barzanji,  Shaykh,  125,  128-9 
152. 

Main,  E.,  cited,  163  seqq.,  168  n, 

Maldvi  Beg,  161. 

Mance,  Sir  Osborne,  422  n. 

Manchuria : 

Balance  of  trade,  683. 

Budget,  683. 

Chinese  Eastern  Railway,  670,  677  n., 
679;  U.S.S.R.  sells  its  interest  in, 
628,  643,  668,  672-3,  676;— Chinese 
protest  regarding  sale,  673. 
Commercial  discrimination,  677-9. 
Currency,  682-3;  silver  bloc  with 
Japan  and  North  China  proposed, 
683  n. 

Economic  position  of,  682-3. 

Great  Britain  and,  676. 

Immigration  into :  Chinese,  680 ; 

Jirpanese  and  Korean,  679. 
Industrial  development  of,  642. 
Investments  in:  foreign,  677  ?i.; 

Japanese,  643,  677, 

Japan:  economic  relations  with,  642, 
643,  644, 677,  682-3 ;  expenditure  by 
in,  644 ;  military  and  civil  authorities, 
conflict  between,  642,  681-2;  posi¬ 
tion  of  at  end  of  1934,  682 ;  relations 
of  with  inhabitants,  680;  relation¬ 
ship  of  to  ‘Manchukuo’,  677-8,  681- 
2;  seizure  by  in  1931,  326,  354, 
.374,  379-80,  629,  638,  675;— League 
of  Nations  and,  645,  650,  663,  666, 
676.  8ee  also  above  under  Currency ; 
Immigration ;  Investments  and 
below  under  U.S.S.R. 

Jehol,  annexation  of  to,  628. 
Kwantung  Army  Special  Bureau,  681, 
685. 

'^Manchukuo’:  Emperor,  enthrone¬ 
ment  of,  680;  non-recognition  of, 
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660,  663,  676—7,  678;  organic  law, 
680—1 ;  postal  arrangements,  659, 
676 ;  recognition  of  by  Salvador,  676’. 
See  also  above  under  Japan. 
Mongols,  681. 

Monopolies,  677. 

Oil  monopoly,  664,  677-8. 

‘Open  Door’  policy,  677-8. 

Peasant  rising,  679. 

Railway  construction,  671,  672,  677, 
679. 

Roads,  671,  672,  679. 

South  Manchuria  Railway,  643,  677, 
678. 

U.S.A.  and,  656,  658  ^i.,  663,  664,  676, 
683  71. 


U.S.S.R.  and,  378 :  ALmur-Sungari  delta, 
question  of  sovereignty  over,  670, 
675 ;  consular  representatives  ap¬ 
pointed  by,  676;  demilitarization  of 
frontier  urged  by  Japan,  668-9,  672, 
673 ;  frontier  commission,  proposed, 
668 ;  frontier  incidents,  674 ;  frontier 
waterways,  674-5,  676;  investments 
of  in,  677  %. ;  recognition  by,  ques¬ 
tion  of,  676;  strategic  questions,  669, 
670-2. 


Mandates,  218. 

Comparison  of  with  protectorates, 
110-11,  175. 

Conditions  for  termination  of,  194-7 ; 
League  Council  and,  194  seqq.,  200, 
291—2; — ^resolutions  of  regarding, 
194,  197,  200,  202,  204. 

Economic  equality  clause,  197. 

Prance  and  Great  Britain,  policy  of 
regarding,  97  77.,  Ill,  113  77.,  284-8. 
Permanent  Mandates  Commission,  258, 
291;  and  frontier  questions,  302 
seqq.;  and  'Iraq  Petroleum  Com¬ 
pany,  190,  191  97. ;  and  minorities  in 
'Ir%,  119.seg'g'.,  IQ^seqq.,  209,  210; 
—Assyrians,  136  77.,  137,  142,  145 
;— Kurds,  125,  130-1;  and 
minorities  in  Syria,  294-6 ;  and 
S3u:o-Erench  treaty,  286,  287  n., 
293 ;  lack  of  first-hand  information 
regretted  by,  198  seqq.,  303. 

See  also  under  'ibaq;  Palestine; 
syeia;  teansjoedan. 

Mar  Shimun,  the,  Assyrian  Patriarch, 
136, 139 ;  and  Levies’  Strike,  142, 144, 
152-3;  conversations  of  with  King 
Faysal,  145,  151 ;  detention  of,  154, 
155, 158  ;  expulsion  of  from  'Iraq,  154, 
168;  inability  of  to  avert  outbreak  of 
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Mar  Shimun  (cont.) 

1933,  147,  150,  162 ;  obstructive  atti¬ 
tude  of  regarding  land  settlement,  151 
seqq. ;  opposition  to  among  Ass3?Tians, 
135^1.,  145-6,  151,  157,  158-9;  peti¬ 
tions  from,  141-2,  143,  146  w.,  168-9 ; 
temporal  authority  of,  136, 143,  152-4, 
155,  158. 

Marco  Polo,  226  n, 

Marley,  Lord,  611. 

Martel,  Monsieur  de,  296,  300,  301. 

Marvin,  C.,  cited,  226  n. 

Marx,  Karl,  355  and  n.;  doctrines  of, 
356-7,  361,  362. 

Masaryk,  President,  331  n.,  335. 

Maskat,  Sultans  of,  222. 

Massigli,  Monsieur,  601,  603. 

Maximos,  Monsieur,  526,  529. 

Mehmed  'All,  251  n, 

Memel,  352  n.,  406,  407,  413  and  n.,  414. 

Metternich,  Count,  322  n. 

Mexico,  169,  170.  8ee  also  under  league 

OF  NATIONS. 

Middle  East:  economic  development  of, 
97-9 ;  frontiers,  settlement  of  in,  95-6 ; 
minorities,  treatment  of  in,  97, 114-15, 
118-19  n.,  142  n. ;  nationalism  in,  112, 
114-15 ;  oil- production  in,  97-9, 112%. ; 
solidarity  of  feeling  between  peoples  of, 
96-7;  trade  routes,  98,  186-7,  263-6, 
305;  Western  Powers  and  political 
control  in,  109-13,  284-8.  8ee  also 

ISLAMIC  CONGRESSES  ;  ISLAMIC  WORLD. 

Mihailov,  Ivan,  531-2. 

Mikhalakdpoulos,  Monsieur,  219. 

Miklas,  President,  435,  471  472,  480; 

and  Socialists,  463-4. 

MiUs,  M.  E.,  Superintendent  of  Palestine 
Census,  cited,  251  n.,  263,  268  seqq., 
276  n.,  277  %.,  279  n.;  on  economic 
future  of  Palestine,  270-2. 

Minami,  General,  682. 

Minorities,  150,  196,  394%.  See  also 
under  middle  east. 

Molotov,  Monsieur,  speeches  by,  380, 390. 

Mongolia,  Inner:  629, 675,  683-5;  Japan¬ 
ese  penetration  into,  679,  684-5; 
Lamaism  in,  690-1 ;  relations  of  with 
Chinese  Government,  683-4,  690-1. 

Mongolia,  Outer,  relations  of  with  China, 
Japan,  and  U.S.S.K.,  629,  675,  679, 
681,  685-6. 

Monnet,  Monsieur  Jean,  647. 

Monnier,  Monsieur,  610. 

Moret,  Monsieur,  26-7. 

Morize,  Monsieur,  599  %. 


Morocco,  103,  105  %.,  107. 

Mosul  vilayet,  see  under  *iraq:  Turkey. 

Motta,  Monsieur,  401  and  %.,  402. 

Muhammad  ‘All,  Mr.,  see  'ali. 

Muhammad  Amin  al-Husaym,  al-Hajj, 
100  seqq.,  108,  109. 

Muhammad  Nadir  Shah,  King  of  Af¬ 
ghanistan,  see  NADIR  SHAH. 

Muhammad  Zaliir  Shah,  see  zahtr  shah. 

Muhammarah,  Shaykh  of,  223. 

Murison,  Sir  William,  280  %. 

Musanov,  Monsieur,  conversations  of 
with  M.  Jevtic,  532; — ^with  M.  Tsal- 
daris,  534;  diplomatic  visits  of,  520, 
525,  532 ;  foreign  policy  of,  514  and  n. ; 
speech  by,  530. 

Mussolini,  Signor,  and  Italo- Austro-Hun¬ 
garian  Pact,  499-501,  502-3,  506; 
assassination  of  King  Alexander,  re¬ 
action  to,  560,  562;  Austro-German 
relations,  attitude  of  to,  443,  445,  447, 
499  %. ;— discussion  of  with  Herr  Hitler, 
468,  474 ;  currency  policy  of,  36 ;  Doll- 
fuss,  Dr.,  his  friendship  with,  475; — 
prompt  action  at  death  of,  478; — 
visits  from,  442-3,  447,  466  %.,  475, 
490,  499,  504 ;  foreign  policy  of,  328- 
31  and  %.,  492,  499,  558;  Jugoslavia, 
attitude  to,  555  seqq. ;  speeches  of,  329- 
30, 506, 555,  557 ;  Treaty  revision,  atti¬ 
tude  towards,  329  a/nd  %.,  330,  489, 
494,  501 ;  D.S.S.R.,  relations  with, 
391 ;  visit  of  Dr.  Schuschnigg  to,  504. 
See  also  under  hitler,  Herr. 

Mustafa  Kemal  Pasha,  see  kemal. 

Muto,  General,  682. 

Muzahim  Beg  al-Pachachi,  118. 

Nadir  Shah,  Muhammad,  King  of  Af¬ 
ghanistan,  221. 

Nagai,  Mr.,  653,  667. 

Najd,  seeunderi'Bis^BL'vj> ;  sa'udi ARABIA. 

Najran,  312-13,  316,  317-18,  320. 

Nansen  Office,  see  under  refugees. 

Napoleon  I,  407. 

Nationalism,  332,  333,  346  %.,  353,  365, 
367,  372,406.  See  also  under  'iraq; 
middle  EAST;  TOTALITARIAN  STATES; 
TRIBALISM. 

Nestorians,  relations  of  with  Western 
Christians  during  Middle  Ages,  173-4; 
Western  religious  mission  to,  173%. 
See  also  Chaldeans  ;  'iraq:  Assyrians; 
MAR  s:himun. 

Netherlands:  balance  of  trade,  29;  bank 
rates,  34;  currency  policy  of,  21,  34; 
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gold  movements,  23,  28.  See  also  under 

AEGENTOA;  GERMANY;  JAPAN;  SAAR. 

Netherlands  East  Indies,  and  Commun¬ 
ism,  378.  See  also  Indonesia. 

Neurath,  Ereiherr  von,  667. 

Neustadter-Stiirmer,  Herr,  473. 

New  Guinea,  59. 

New  Zealand:  balance  of  trade,  59,  67, 
68 ;  exchange  policy,  68-9,  85 ;  farming 
industry,  68 government  relief  for, 
70;  financial  policy,  69; — ^Reserve 
Bank  bill  (-.11.33),  69;  fluctuation  of 
the  pound,  58,  68,  80 ;  Great  Britain, 
economic  relations  with,  69-70,  87-8; 
—proposal  of  for  restriction  of  dairy 
products,  89;  gold  reserve,  purchase 
of,  69 ;  gold  standard,  abandonment  of, 
57 ;  population  of;  67 ;  prices,  70 ;  pro¬ 
duction,  68,  70;  tariff  policy  of,  85;— 
Customs  Tariff  Commission,  report  of, 
85 ;— effect  of  Ottowa  Agreements  on, 
86,^  87-8;  unemployment,  schemes  for 
relief  of,  67.  See  also  under  British 
DOMINIONS. 

Niemen,  River,  407. 

Niemeyer,  Sir  Otto,  52. 

Nigeria,  103,  110. 

Nikolaev,  trial  of,  367-8. 

Norway,  169;  ]>opulation  of;  405.  See 
also  under  'iraq. 

Nur,  Say y id,  214. 

Nuri  Rasim  a,s-Sa,'I(l,  118,  124,  192,  212; 
and  Assyrians,  118,  147-8;  and  rela¬ 
tions  betwo(m  M:ra(j  a/ud  neighbouring 
states,  184  seqq.;  Government  formed 
by,  124. 

Nusayriyah,  see  'ALAWiYiN. 

Nye,  Senator,  13. 

Okada,  Admiral,  639,  653. 

Orts,  Monsicmr,  120. 

Otto,  Arch(hik(\  49(),  501  w. 

Ottonmn  Empir(%  114-15,  142  w.,  196; 
Anglo- (fnuich  declaration  regarding 
(7.11.18),  123  7/.. 

Palestine : 

Air-routes,  266. 

Arab  Executive,  254  w.,  261, .  279 

280,  281  n.,  282. 

Arabs : 

(Jhi'istian-Muslim  relations,  106. 

Cultivators:  displacement  of,  274, 
278,  279  n. ;  distress  among,  108, 
275™9,  283;  increasing  efficiency, 
of,  273,  276;  legislation  for  the 


protection  of,  274  n.^  278 ;  re¬ 
settlement  of,  260-2,  272-5.’ 
Dissensions  among,  103-4,  108. 
Illicit  immigration  of,  255,  256  n 
257  n. 

Increase  in  numbers  of,  251-2. 

Jews,  relations  with  (1929-34),  247- 
50,  254  n.,  255-6,  279-83;  advan¬ 
tages  to  Arabs  of  J ewish  economic 
development,  252  n.,  256  n.,  273, 
275-6,  279,  283;  co-operation, 
signs  of,  24:9  n.,  273  n.;  Islamic 
Congress  and,  104  105,  106, 

109  n.,  282-3 ;  reconcihation,  ne¬ 
cessity  of,  283-4;  sympathy  with 
Arabs  felt  throughout  Islamic 
World,  96,  100,  109  n.,  281-3. 

Balance  of  trade,  267,  269,  270-2. 

Bank  deposits,  258  n. 

Budget,  260. 

Building  actmtv,  258,  259,  262,  263, 
267-8. 

Christians :  illicit  immigration  of,  255, 
257 ;  increase  in  numbers  of,  251-2. 
See  also  under  Islamic  congresses 
and  above  under  Arabs. 

Citrus-farming,  97,  256,  259-60,  263, 
270,  272-3,  275,  278. 

Currency,  253  n. 

Customs  receipts,  267. 

Defence  and  police  forces,  expenditure 
on,  249-50. 

Development  loan  (1934),  261-2,  265. 

Disturbances:  (Aug.  1929),  100,  247; 
(Oct.  1933),  248,  279-81 ;— Commis¬ 
sion  of  Inq[uiry  into,  279  u.,  280 ; — 
reactions  to  abroad, 96, 109?i., 281-3. 

Drought,  276. 

Economic  development  of,  97,  250-1, 
258-60, 262  seqq. ;  contributions  from 
abroad  and,  271-2;  pohcy  of  Man¬ 
datory  Government,  260-2 ;  political ' 
problems  connected  with,  283-4; 
weak  points  of ‘boom’,  267-73, 275- 
9.  See  also  above  under  Arabs. 

Geographical  situation,  consequences 
oi  263-6. 

Harbours  and  shipping,  262,  265. 

Hebrews  and  Philistines,  districts  ori¬ 
ginally  occupied  by,  264  n. 

Hulah  Concession,  275. 

Immigration,  251, 252-8  ;  A 1  category, 
253,  254,  258 ;  economic  conse¬ 
quences  of,  267-8,  271 ;  illicit  immi¬ 
grants,  254-7,  281  n. ;  Labour 
Schedule,  253,  255,  256-7,  269  w. 
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gold  movements,  23,  28.  See  also  under 

ARGENTINA ;  GERMANY ;  JAPAN  ;  SAAR. 

Netherlands  East  Indies,  and  Commun¬ 
ism,  378.  See  also  Indonesia. 

Neurath,  Freiherr  von,  667. 

Neustiidter-Sturmer,  Herr,  473. 

New  Guinea,  59. 

New  Zealand:  balance  of  trade,  59,  67, 
68 ;  exchange  policy,  68-9,  85 ;  farming 
industry,  68 ; — government  relief  for, 
70;  financial  policy,  69; — Reserve 
Bank  bill  (-.11.33),  69;  fluctuation  of 
the  pound,  58,  68,  80 ;  Great  Britain, 
economic  relations  with,  69-70,  87-8 ; 
—proposal  of  for  restriction  of  dairy 
products,  89;  gold  reserve,  purchase 
of,  69 ;  gold  standard,  abandonment  of; 
57 ;  population  of;  67 ;  prices,  70 ;  pro¬ 
duction,  68,  70;  tariff  policy  of,  85;— 
Customs  Tariff  Commission,  report  of, 
85 ;— effect  of  Ottowa  Agreements  on, 
86,  87-8 ;  unemployment,  schemes  for 
relief  of,  67.  See  also  under  British 
DOMINIONS. 

Niemen,  Biiver,  407. 

Niemeyer,  Sir  Otto,  52. 

Nigeria,  103,  110. 

Nikolaev,  tria,l  of;  367-8. 

Norwa,y,  KiO;  population  of;  405.  See 
also  under 

Nfir,  Sayyid,  214. 

Nuri  I^isiia  as-Sa/Td,  118,  124,  192,  212; 
and  Assyrians,  118,  147-8;  and  rela¬ 
tions  bctwinm  Mraxj  a,nd  neighbouring 
states,  184  seqq. ;  (government  formed 
by,  124. 

Nusayriyali,  see  'ALAWiYiN. 

Nye,  Senator,  13. 

Okada,  Admiral,  639,  653. 

Orts,  Monsieur,  120. 

Otto,  Archduke,  49(),  501  n. 

Otto:ma,n  Empire,  114-15,  142  w.,  196; 
Anglo-Ereiudi  (l(H.;Jaration  regarding 
(7.11.18),  1,23 'a. 

Palestine : 

Air-routes,  266. 

Arab  Executive,  254  w,.,  .  261,  279^., 

280,  281  282. 

Arabs  : 

Christian-Muslim  relations,  106. 

Cultivators:  displacement  of,  274, 
278,  279  fk ;  distress  among,  108, 
275-9,  283;  increasing  efficiency 
of,  273,  276;  legislation  for  the 


protection  of,  274%.,  278;  re¬ 
settlement  of,  260-2,  272-5.' 
Dissensions  among,  103-4,  108. 
Illicit  immigration  of,  255,  256  n 
257  n. 

Increase  in  nnmbers  of,  251-2. 

Jews,  relations  wdth  (1929-34),  247- 
50,  254  n.,  255—6,  279—83 ;  advan¬ 
tages  to  Arabs  of  Jewish  economic 
development,  252  256  n.,  273, 

275-6,  279,  283;  co-operation, 
signs  of,  249%.,  273%.;  Islamic 
Congress  and,  104%.,  105,  106, 
109  %.,  282-3 ;  reconciliation,  ne¬ 
cessity  of,  283-4;  sympathy  with 
Arabs  felt  throughont  Islamic 
World,  96,  100,  109  %.,  281-3. 

Balance  of  trade,  267,  269,  270-2. 

Bank  deposits,  258  %. 

Budget,  260. 

Building  activity,  258,  259,  262,  263, 
267-8. 

Christians:  illicit  immigration  of,  255, 
257 ;  increase  in  numbers  of,  251-2. 
See  also  under  Islamic  congresses 
and  above  under  Arabs. 

Citrus-farming,  97,  256,  259-60,  263, 
270,  272-3,  275,  278. 

Currency,  253  %. 

Customs  receipts,  267. 

Defence  and  police  forces,  expenditure 
on,  249-50. 

Development  loan  (1934),  261-2,  265. 

Disturbances:  (Aug.  1929),  100,  247; 
(Oct.  1933),  248,  279-81 ; — Commis¬ 
sion  of  In(3[uiry  into,  279  %.,  280 ; — 
reactions  to  abroad, 96, 109?k, 281-3. 

Drought,  276. 

Economic  development  of,  97,  250-1, 
258-60, 262  seqq. ;  contributions  from 
abroad  and,  271-2;  pohcy  of  Man¬ 
datory  Government,  260-2 ;  political' 
problems  connected  with,  283-4; 
weak  points  of  ‘boom’,  267-73, 275- 
9.  See  also  above  under  Arabs. 

Geographical  situation,  consequences 
of,  263-6. 

.Harbours  and  shipping,  262,  265. 

Hebrews  and  Philistines,  districts  ori¬ 
ginally  occupied  by,  264  %. 

Hulah  Concession,  275. 

Immigration,  251, 252-8 ;  A 1  category, 
253,  254,  258;  economic  conse¬ 
quences  of,  267-8,  271 ;  illicit  immi¬ 
grants,  254-7,  281  %. ;  Labour 
Schedule,  253,  255,  256-7,  269  %. 
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Palestine  (cont.) 

Industrial  development  of,  258-9. 

Investment :  capital  available  for,  258- 
9,  263,  268;  investments  held  by 
Mandatory  Government,  262  n. 

Irrigation,  273,  275,  277. 

Jewish  Agency,  275 ;  and  re-settlement 
of  Arabs,  261,  274  7^. ;  income  of, 
271-2  n. ;  loan  negotiated  by,  262. 

Jewish  Agricultural  and  Settlement 
Bank,  proposal  for,  275. 

Jewish  National  Home,  247  n.,  248, 
250,  256,  271,  273,  279,  286. 

J ews :  agricultural  colonization  by, 
256,  259  seqq.,  269-70,  272  seqq. 
before  the  War,  272  n. ; — proportion 
of  Jews  engaged  in,  269-70,  273  ?i. ; 
capital  brought  in  by,  258;  econo¬ 
mic  development  due  to  enterprise 
of,  97, 265 ;  immigration  of,  253  seqq., 
263-4,  279,  281  n, ; — from  Germany, 
253, 254  n.,  258 ;  increase  in  numbers 
of,  251-2;  not  dependent  on  gifts 
from  abroad,  271-2  n.  See  also  under 
ISLAMIC  CONGBESS  a7id  above  wider 
Arabs ;  Immigration ;  a,nd  below 
under  Land. 

Labour  shortage,  255  n.,  256,  269  n. 

Land :  lot  viable.  Til ;  purchase  of  by 
Jews,  254  275,  279 ;  reserves, 

scarcity  of,  275 ;  speculation  in,  263, 
267-8. 

Legislative  Council,  248,  249  n. 

Local  Government,  248  n.,  249. 

Mandate:  British  obligations  under, 
247,  286;  termination  of,  contrast 
between  British  policy  in  Palestine 
and  in  'Iraq,  284-6,  288.  See  also 
below  under  Self-government. 

Persia,  reactions  in  to  disturbances  of 
1933,  109  %.,  282-3, 

Population:  agricultural,  density  and 
distribution  of,  269-70,  273  n.,  276, 
277;  ^owth  of  (1922-31),  251-2; 
urbanization  of  268-9. 

Self-government,  247  n. ;  capacity  for, 
285,  286;  slowness  of  progress  to¬ 
wards,  248-9,  285,  286. 

Syria  and  Lebanon:  reactions  in  to 
disturbances  of  1933, 96,282,283;  re¬ 
ad  j  us  tment  of  frontier  with,  95, 30-45 . 

Taxation  in,  278-9  n, 

Transjordan:  financial  assistance  to, 
276 ;  immigration  from,  256  n. ;  re¬ 
actions  in  to  disturbances  of  1933, 
281-2. 


Wailing  Wall,  100,  107. 
Wine-producing  industry,  272  n. 

See  also  under  Egypt;  Germany; 
'IRAQ;  ISLAMIC  CONGRESS;  PERSIA; 
WAUCHOPE,  Sir  A. 

Panama,  399  n.,  401  n.,  402. 

Permanent  Court  of  International  Jus¬ 
tice  :  and  Albanian- Greek  Minority  dis¬ 
pute,  536.  See  also  under  'iraq  :  Man¬ 
date;  PERSIA:  Anglo-Persian  Oil  Bis- 
pute. 

Perovic,  Br.  I.,  552. 

Panchen  Lama  of  Tashi  Lhunpo,  the, 
690-1. 

Panico,  Monsignor,  595, 

Paniil,  Bean  John,  595. 

Papen,  Herr  von,  325  and  w ;  appointed 
to  Vienna,  479,  486; — ^Austria’s  re- 
.  action  to,  479-80;  Austro-German 
reconciliation  and,  487 ;  visits — to 
Hungary,  349,  505; — to  Rome,  443. 
See  also  under  hitler,  Herr. 

Paris  Peace  Conference  (1919),  331  n, 
Passfield,  Lord,  150  n. 

Paul,  Prince  Regent  of  Jugoslavia,  329, 
552,  563,  575. "" 

Paul-Boncour,  Monsieur,  387,  443;  and 
Assyrians,  170;  and  'Iraq,  209;  and 
Monsieur  Litvinov,  385 ;  and  Saar,  592, 
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Pavelic,  Br.  Ante,  559  7i.,  560. 

Peake  Pasha,  281. 

Penha  Garcia,  Count  de,  195. 

Percec,  Gustav,  544,  559  w. 

Perkins,  Miss  Frances,  8. 

Persia : 

Anglo-Persian  Oil  Bispute : 
Arbitration  clauses  in  agreements, 
228,  246. 

Anglo-Persian  Oil  Company:  capital 
of  229 ;  formation  of  228 ;  inter¬ 
ests  of  in  'Iraq,  188-9,'  193, 234  n. ; 
profits  of— (1931),  237;— (1932 
and  1933),  246-7. 

Area  of  concessions,  227,  243. 
Armitage-Smith  settlement  (22.12. 

20),  230  n„  232-3,  237. 

B’Arcy  Concession  (28.5.01),  227 
seqq,;  cancellation  of,  227,  233, 
238  seqq. ;  causes  of  Persian  dis¬ 
satisfaction  with,  233-6 ;  negotia¬ 
tions  for  revision  of  (1928-32), 
233,  236-7,  238;  replacement  of 
by  1933  agreement,  Ml  seqq.; 
terms  of  227-8. 

Great  Britain:  action  taken  by  after 
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cancellation  of  D’ Arcy  Concession, 
238-40,  246;  interests  of  in  Per¬ 
sian  oil,  228-9 ;  moderation  shown 
by,  contrasted  with  Persian  high¬ 
handedness,  224-5,  247. 

League  Council,  dispute  referred  to 
225,  239-41,  242,  246. 

Oriental  and  Western  point  of  view, 
contrast  between,  225-7. 

Output,  restriction  of,  235-6. 
Permanent  Court  of  International 
Justice  and,  239-40,  246. 
Pipe-lines,  188,  227,  229,  230,  243, 
265,  266. 

Revised  agreement  (30.5.33),  98-9; 
negotiation  of,  241-2;  terms  of, 
243-6,  247. 

Royalties:  agreement  of  1933  and, 
242,  243-4,  247 ;  amounts  re¬ 
ceived  from,  229,  232,  234-5,  237; 
basis  of  calculation  of,  231-3,  237, 
238,  243-4 ;  percentage  under 
D’Arcy  Concession,  227-8,  229; 
Persian  desire  for  guaranteed 
minimum  payment,  234-5,  237-8, 
242,  244;  temporary  withholding 
of  during  War,  229,  232. 

War  claims,  229-31,  232-3. 
Workers,  recruitment  and  training 
of,  228,  244. 

Assyrians  in,  135  n,,  173. 

Capitulations,  223. 

Great  Britain,  relations  with,  223.  8ee 
also  under  bahrayn  and  above  under 
Anglo-Persian  Oil  Dispute. 

Islamic  Congress  and,  101  n.,  103,  107. 

Kurds  in,  116,  134,  135  ?^.,  212. 

Oil-deposits  in,  98.  8ee  also  above  under 
Anglo-Persian  Oil  Dispute. 

Turkey,  relations  with,  220-1,  229, 
230  n. 

U.S.A.,  relations  with,  224. 

U.S.S.R.,  relations  with,  217,  377. 

War,  1914-18,  and,  229-30. 

See  also  under  baheayk;  *iraq; 
LBAaXTE  OF  NATIONS ;  PALESTINE. 

Peter  II,  King  of  Jugoslavia,  551. 

Peter  the  Great,  359,  406. 

Pfrimer,  Dr.,  430  n, 

Philby,  Mr.  H.  St.  J.,  212,  316  n. 

Pilsudski,  Marshal,  349,  350;  and  Es¬ 
tonia,  413-14;  Germanophil  policy  of, 

327-8,  341,  409. 

Pirro,  Herr,  600,  610. 

Pius  XI,  Pope,  590,  618. 

Planetta,  trial  and  condemnation  of,  483. 


Poincare,  Monsieur  Rajunond,  death  of, 
322 ;  post-WRr  policy  of,  322  w.,  339’ 
o87. 

Poland :  and  League  Committee  on  terror¬ 
ism,  571,  572  n.;  currency  policy  of, 
21 ;  desire  of  for  status  of  Great  Power’ 
409 ;  export  trade  increase,  29 ;  forei<ni 
policy  of,  327-8,  341,  391;  minoritfes 
in,  360,  396,  39/  ?z.,  398 ; — protection 
treaty,  repudiation  of,  346,  394  n., 
396-8; — treasons  for,  396-7; — sugges¬ 
tion  for  modification  of,  397 ;  U.S.S.R., 
relations  with,  346,  360  n.,  395, 

See  also  under  atjsteia  ;  Baltic  states  ; 
BECK,  Colonel;  Czechoslovakia; 

FRANCE  ;  GERMANY  ;  HUNGARY  ;  LEAGUE 
OF  NATIONS  ;  LITHUANIA ;  TREATIES. 

Ponsot,  Monsieur,  French  High  Commis- 
sioner  for  Syria  and  the  Lebanon,  293- 
4,  296;  and  Lebanon,  286,  287  n,,  289, 
290;  and  Syrian  Constitution,  290-1; 
and  Syro-Fxench  treaty,  291—2,  293-4 
296,  297. 

Portugal:  and  admission  of  U.S.S.R.  to 
League  of  Nations,  395,  399  n.,  401  n., 
402. 

Prague,  Universities  of,  ‘communal’ 
riots  in,  333  and  n. 

Prices:  control  of,  33,  34;  restriction  of 
production  and,  66 ;  rise  and  fall  of,  1, 
2,  23,  25,  29,  33,  45,  48,  49,  57,  66,  70, 
71,  92.  See  also  under  individual 
countries. 

Probst,  Herr,  618. 

Production  and  marketing,  control  of,  72, 
509. 

Pu  Yi,  Mr.  Henry,  see  kang-tb,  Em¬ 
peror. 

Raczynski,  Count,  398. 

Radek,  Monsieur  Karl,  367,  384. 

Radetsky,  Marshal,  417. 

Rafidain  Oil  Company,  192. 

Raghib  Bey  an-Nashashibi,  104,  249  n, 

Rajchman,  Dr.,  631,  649,  661. 

Rappard,  Monsieur,  122  ?2.. 

Rashid  ‘All  Beg  al-Gilam,  124  n.,  212. 

Rashid,  Shaykh,  of  Baradost,  129, 141. 

Rassam,  Captain  A.  Hormuzd,  140. 

Rault,  Monsieur,  585  n. 

Rees,  Monsieur  van,  149  195. 

Refugees:  grant  of  asylum  to,  542-3; 
League  Assembly  resolution  regarding 
(11.10.33),  599 ;  Nansen  Office  for,  171, 
623.  See  also  under  saar. 

Renner,  Dr.  Karl,  arrest  of,  463. 
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Reparation,  578,  579;  Dawes  and  Young 
Loans,  38,  39,  41, 42 ;  Dawes  Plan,  363. 

Reparation  Commission,  578,  581. 

Reynaud,  Monsieur  Paul,  24,  27. 

Reynier,  Colonel  de,  303  n. 

Rhineland,  occupation  and  evacuation 
of,  587,  588. 

Rhodesia,  production — of  copper,  55; — 
of  gold,  59. 

Richberg,  Mr.  Donald,  13. 

Rieth,  Dr.,  439,  473,  478,  479. 

Riga,  population  of,  405  n, 

Rintelen,  Dr.  Anton,  450,  478  n, ;  and 
Credit- Anstalt,  47 1  n. ;  and  Nazi 
Putsch,  471,  473%.;  appointment  to 

:  Embassy  at  Rome,  471  Governor 
of  Styria,  429,  430  %. ;  trial  of,  482  and 
n,,  483. 

Riza  Shah  Pahlawi,  221,  233,  242,  282. 

Rohde,  Monsieur  A.  E.,  605. 

Roos,  Mr.  Tielman,  58. 

Roosevelt,  President  Franldin  D.,  6,  25, 
73 ;  and  budget  proposals  (1935-6),  20 ; 
and  labour  disputes,  7-8;  his  ‘Long¬ 
shore  Board’,  8;  industrial  policy  of, 
10,  17;  the ‘New  Deal’,  11,14-15,66, 
76,  77;  speeches  by,  10,  11-12,  13, 
17. 

Rosenberg,  Herr,  337,  352  and  391. 

Rothschild,  Baron  Edmond  de,  272 

Rumania :  and  Balkan  Conferences,  508 ; 
and  Danubian  reconstruction  plan, 
497 ;  and  League  Committee  on  terror¬ 
ism,  *571  ;  and  treaty  revision,  332,  342, 
346  seqq, ;  Magyars  in,  539  n. ;  Minori¬ 
ties  Protection  Treaty,  394  n. ;  Turkey, 
relations  with,  524 ;  U.S.S.R.,  relations 
with,  342,  382,  383,  521 ;— Bessarabia 
question,  342,  346  %.,  378,  380,  382, 
408 ;— recognition  of  by,  392.  8ee  also 
under  Balkan  entente  ;  Balkan 
STATES;  CZECHOSLOVAKIA;  BULGAEIA ; 
EEANCE;  GEEMANY;  GKEEOB  ;  HUN- 
GAKY  ;  JUGOSLAVIA  ;  LITTLE  ENTENTE  ; 
TITULESCU,  Monsieur;  tkeaties. 

Runciman,  Mr.,  665. 

Ruppin,  Dr.,  257,  272  n. 

Russian  Empire,  110,  538,  689. 

Russian  Soviet  Federal  Socialist  Repub¬ 
lic,  360. 

Rustam  Haydar,  212. 

Rutenberg,  Dr.,  98. 

Saar: 

Anti-Nazis :  activities  of  during  plebis¬ 
cite  campaign,  591,  593  seqq.,  600, 


606,  618,  619,  621,  622-3;  arrest  of 
in  Reich,  596,  599;  decision  of  to 
work  for  maintenance  of  status  quo, 
593 ;  kidnapping  of,  596-7.  See  also 
below  under  Franco-German  Declara¬ 
tion;  Intimidation;  Refugees. 
Arbitration,  provisions  for,  603,  616. 
Belgium:  and  Railway  Defence  Force, 
588;  economic  relations  with,  580, 

582,  584. 

Catholics,  586,  594-5,  618,  619,  625  n. 
Coal-mines:  history  of  under  French 
management,  578,  580-2;  markets, 
question  of,  581-2,  623-4;  pre-war 
development  of,  580-1 ;  repurchase 
of,  579,  581,  589,  592,  608,  614-15, 
624 ;  reserves  of  coal  of^  580 ;  Warndt 
District,  580,  581,  615. 

Communists,  593,  599,  601  .609,  618, 
619. 

Currency:  effect  of  German  exchange 
restrictions,  608,  617,  623,  624;  re- 
introduction  of  Reichsmark,  614, 
615,  623,  624. 

Czechoslovakia  and,  612,  613. 
Demilitarization  of,  621. 

Democratic  constitution,  possibility 
of  granting  to,  593,  608,  616,  617, 
619. 

Deutsche  Front:  activities  of,  595  seqq., 
600-1,  606-7,  610,  618,  619-20; 
membership  of,  595-6;  Ordnungs- 
dienst,  600,  607,  620;  reasons  for 
victory  of  619-20;  relations  of  with 
Reich  Government  and  Nazi  Party, 
597,  606-7. 

Economic  relations  with  France  and 
Germany,  579-80,  582-5,  588-9, 
590,  592,  623-4;  balance  of  trade, 

584,  624 ;  commercial  payments, 

615,  624;  custoxns  regime,  580,  581, 

583,  589,  592,  623;  France,  econo¬ 
mic  concessions  offered  by,  592, 
608 ;  Franco-German  agreements — 
(1926-8),  583 (Dec.  1934),  614-15, 

616,  620;~(Feb.  1935),  623,  624; 
French  investmexits,  value  of,  583; 
Germany- — ^financial  assistance  from, 
585 plans  for  economic  reunion 
with,  582,  584,  619,  624 ;  industrial¬ 
ists,  relations  between,  580,  583, 

585,  589,  624.  See  also  above  under 
Coal-mines ;  Currency. 

Einheitsfront  or  Freiheitsfront,  593, 
596,  619. 

Eiserne  Brigade  Spaniel,  607. 
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Foreign  debts,  608,  615,  623,  624. 

France:  aide-memoire  from  to  Leao-ue 
Council  (31.8.34),  607-~8,  609,  614; 
and  definition  of  status  quo,  607-8^ 
609,  617,  619-20;  and  guarantees 
against  reprisals,  592,  603,  605,  608, 
622;  and  kidnapping  case,  597;  cul¬ 
tural  penetration  by,  586;  intimida¬ 
tion,  allegations  of,  586-7,  590;  pro¬ 
paganda  carried  on  by,  590;  public 
opinion  in,  attitude  of,  589-90,  591 ; 
relations  with  (1680-1815),  586; 
statements  of  policy  of— (1934),  592^ 
605,  608,  609,  611-12,  617;— (1935)’ 
622 ;  withdrawal  of  troops  by,  587-8. 
Seealsoahovetmder  Coal-mines ;  Eco¬ 
nomic  relations;  and  below  under 
Maintenance  of  order. 

Franco-German  declarations  with  re¬ 
gard  to  intimidation  and  reprisals  ; 
(June  1934),  603-4,  606,  622;  (Dec. 
1934),  614,  615-16,  622. 

French  Mines  Administration,  581; 
dispute  regarding  school  maintaiued 
by,  586-7. 

German  Peoples  Union  for  Christian 
Social  Community,  618. 

Germany:  absence  of  from  League 
Council  session,  601;  and  French 
occupation,  587 ;  and  French  schools 
dispute,  586;  and  voters  living  in 
Reich,  606;  conciliatory  gestures 
made  by,  600,  610,  613 ;  Mederwald 

.  demonstration,  591  n. ;  prestige, 
question  of,  590,  592,  621 ;  propa¬ 
ganda  carried  on  by,  581,  585,  590, 
592—3,  596,  599,  600,  601 ;  state¬ 
ments  of  policy  of— (1933-4),  591, 
595,  600;— (1935),  621.  See  also 
above  under  Anti-Nazis ;  Coal-mines  ; 
.Deutsche  Front ;  Economic  relations ; 
Franco-German  declarations;  and 
below  under  Governing  Commission; 
Maintenance  of  order;  Nazi  Party; 
Plebiscite ;  Refugees. 

Governing  Commission:  and  French 
schools  dispute,  586;  and  mainten¬ 
ance  of  order,  587-8,  593,  597,  599 
seqq.,  604  seqq,,  609,  611  seqq.;  and 
Plebiscite  campaign,  597  seqq.,  604 
^seqq.,  and  political  refugees,  595  n,, 
599 ;  and  return  of  Saar  to  Germany, 
615,  622,  624;  constitution  of,  578; 
relations  of— with  German  Govern¬ 
ment,  597,  599,  601;— with  Nazis 
and  Deutsche  Front,  593,  597-8, 
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^  ’  ojr'cuiai  reports 

from,  596  a.,  601,  602,  606-7  f  suc¬ 
cess  of  administration  of,  585-6 
625,626.  ’ 

Great  Britaia  and,  601,  61 1 ;  and  main¬ 
tenance  of  order,  587,  609  ^eqq.;  and 
Railway  Defence  Force,  588, 
International  regime:  reasons  for  es- 
tabhshment  of,  578 ;  successful  work¬ 
ing  of,  625;  termination  of,  579 
615,  616,  617,  621  seqq. 
Intimidation,  590,  593,  595  seqq.,  606 
seqq. ;  reprisals — ^guarantees  against, 
592, 602  seqq.,  608,  614,  615-16, 622  • 
—threats  of,  593,  596,  597,  600,  620 
622. 

Iron  and  steel  industry,  582-5,  589, 
624. 


Italy  and,  601,  603,  610,  612,  613,  614. 

Justice,  administration  of,  599. 

Labour  Service,  607. 

Landesrat,  578,  586,  594. 

Language,  race  or  rehgion,  discrimina¬ 
tion  on  account  of,  608,  609,  616. 

League  of  Nations : 

Committee  of  Three,  601,  608,  609, 
5\2seqq.,  522  seqq.;  reports  of — 
(May-June  1934),  602,  604-5;— 
(Dec.  1934),  616-17,  619;— (Jan.- 
Feb.  1935),  621,  623. 

Council;  and  change  of  regime  after 
plebiscite,  579,  615,  616,  617,  621 
seqq. ;  and  definition  of  stains  quo, 
607-8,  609,  611,  616,  617,  619- 
20;  and  French  occupation,  587, 
588 ;  and  French  schools  dispute, 
586;  andmaintenanceof  order,587- 
8,  601,  602,  604  seqq.,  609  seqq. 
decides  to  send  international  force 
to  Saar,  612-14; — ^resolutions  of 
(1925-6),  587,  588,  609,  611;  and 
officials,  598 ;  and  preparations 
for  plebiscite,  593,  601  seqq. ;  and 
refugees  from  Saar,  622,  623 ; 
Chairman  of  Governing  Commis¬ 
sion  appointed  by,  5S5n.;  peti¬ 
tions  to,  596  n. ;  powers  of  under 
Saar  Statute,  578-9,  593. 
Fmancial  Committee,  614,  623. 

Position  of,  regarding  sovereignty 
over,  578,  579,  607-8,  616,  617. 

Proposal  to  transfer  head-quarters  of 
to,  589-90. 

Success  of  administration  of,  625. 

Local  Government,  585-6,  598. 

Locarno  Pact  and,  591,  610. 
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Saar  {cont.) 

Lorraine,  economic  relations  with, 
580,  582  seqq, 

Luxembourg,  economic  relations  with, 
580,  582,  584. 

Maintenance  of  order,  587-8,  600-1, 
606  seqq.,  620,  625-6 ;  French  troops, 
possible  use  of,  587-8,  609  seqq. ;  in¬ 
ternational  force,  600,  602,  610  n., 
611,  625-6; — despatch  of,  612-14; 
— ^withdrawal  of,  624;  police  and 
gendarmerie,  587,  599,  602,  604—5, 
607 ;  Putsch,  fears  of,  600-1,  607,  609. 

Nationality  of  inhabitants,  608,  616, 
617. 

Nazi  Party:  activities  of,  593  seqq., 
600-1,  607,  617  seqq.,  622;  relations 
of  with  Reich  Government  and  Ger¬ 
man  Nazi  Party,  597,  598,  600-1, 

607.  See  also  above  under  Deutsche 
Front. 

Netherlands  and,  605,  613,  614. 

Officials,  position  of,  598-9,  607,  623. 

Partition  of  territory,  possibility  of, 
579,  604  621. 

Plebiscite:  Committee  of  Experts,  601, 
604;  costs  of,  602,  605,  614;  date, 
fixing  of,  604 ;  economic  conse- 
qxiences  of  alternative  decisions, 
582,  584-5,  590,  618,  619;  electoral 
procedure,  578-0,  601,  602,  604, 
605-6 ;  Nazi  Revolution,  effects 
of  on,  590  seqq. ;  negotiations  re¬ 
garding  return  of  Saar  to  Germany 
before  date  of,  588-9,  591,  592; 
Plebiscite  Commission,  602,  604, 
605-6,  619;  Plebiscite  Tribunal, 
602  seqq.,  623 ;  political  campaign  in 
preparation  for,  590  seqq.,  606-7, 
617-20 ;  postponement  of,  suggested, 
593-4,  600,  604,  605;  result  of,  619; 
— ^reactions  to  abroad,  620-1 ; — 
reasons  for  decisiveness  of,  619-20; 
second  plebiscite,  possibility  of,  593, 

608,  616,  617,  619;  status  quo,  573, 
589 ; — definition  of,  592,  607-8,  609, 
611,  617,  619-20;  voters  living  in 
Reich,  606,  620 ;  voting  registers, 
compilation  and  correction  of,  605- 
6.  See  also  above  under  Intimidation ; 
Maintenance  of  order. 

Railway  Committee,  588. 

Railway  Defence  Force,  588,  609. 

Refugees:  from  Germany,  595,  ,599, 
615,  623 ;  from  Saar  after  plebiscite, 
622-3. 


Social  Democrats,  593,  596,  599,  618 
619. 

Social  insurance,  616-17. 

Strategic  value  of,  589,  621. 

Sweden  and,  605,  613,  614. 
Switzerland  and,  605. 

Technical  Committee,  578. 

Trade  Unions,  599. 

U.S.S.R.  and,  612,  613,  617,  619-20. 
Vatican  and,  594,  595,  619. 

Versailles  Treaty  and,  590,  592,  621, 
627 ;  Saar  Statute  of,  578-9,  586, 
587,  593,  598,  602,  609,  611, 625, 626. 
West  European  industrial  area,  rela¬ 
tion  of  to,  579-80,  584. 

See  also  under  kxox.  Sir  G. 

Sabya,  Idrisi  Sayyid  of,  see  idrisi  say- 

YID. 

Sacher,  Mr.  Harrj^,  262. 

Sa'id,  Shavkh,  of  Path,  129  n.,  152. 

Said  Beg,"ll9■;^. 

Saionji,  Prince,  639. 

Saito,  Viscount,  639. 

Saito,  Mr.,  652. 

Sakhalin,  Northern,  oil-production  in, 
669-70. 

Samuel,  Sir  Herbert,  250. 

San'a,  Zaydi  Imam  of,  see  yahya. 
Sandler,  Monsieur,  402,  404. 

Sansom,  Sir  George,  644. 

Sa'udi  Arabia: 

Expansion  of,  216,  217,  310,  312,  320. 
Great  Britain,  relations  with,  216, 
222-3,  307. 

Islamic  Congresses  and,  99-100,  101  w., 
103,  107,  109. 

Insurrections  in  ‘Asir,  ZlZseq^q.; — 
in  Hasa,  313;— in  Northern  H’ijaz, 
107,  307-8,  311. 

Oil-deposits  in,  98. 

Transjordan,  relations  with,  212, 306-8, 

311- 12,  314  w.;  frontier  questions, 
96,  306-7,  308,  311. 

Yaman,  relations  with,  95-6,  97,  217, 
310  seqq. ;  border  districts,  Yamani 
advance  into,  313,  316 ;  comparison 
between  the  two  countries,  310-12; 
extradition  of  rebels,  313  seqq., 
320;  War — events  leading  up  to, 

312- 17 Islamic  World,  reactions 
to  in,  109,  318-19 ;— military  opera¬ 
tions,  317-18;— peace  negotiations, 
317,  318,  319;— peace  treaty  (20.5. 
34),  96,  310,  318,  319-20. 

See  also  under  faysax.,  King;  ibn 

sa'Ob;  'IRAQ. 
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Sayyid  Nur,  see  Niir. 

Sayyid  Ziya’ud-Din  Tabataba’i,  see  ziya’ 

UD-DiK. 

Scbacht,  Dr.,  37. 

Schleicher,  General  von,  325. 

Schmitz,  Herr,  463. 

Schober,  Dr.,  428  n.,  430  n. 

Schultz,  Herr  Karl,  428  n. 

Schuschrdgg,  Dr.,  484 ;  and  Italo-Austro- 
Hungarian  Pact,  504,  505 ;  and  nego¬ 
tiations  with  Nazis,  486-7 ;  becomes 
Chancellor,  472,  480-1 ;  monarchist 
sympathies  of,  501  w.,  504  7^. ;  opens 
State  Council,  466;  speech  by,  485; 
visits  Budapest,  504,  505 ;  visits  Kome, 
505. 

Security: 

Aggressor,  definition  of,  520,  525,  527, 
530;  Disarmament  Conference  pro¬ 
posal  regarding  (24.5.33),  379-80. 
East  European  mutual  assistance  pact, 
proposals  for,  334,  350,  387,  392, 
412,  415,  622. 

Euxine  Pact,  proposed,  518 
Force,  use  of,  536 ; — treaties  prohibit¬ 
ing,  383,  386-7. 

France:  and  European  mutual  assis¬ 
tance,  350 ;  Eastern  Pact,  attitude  of 
to,  392,  622. 

Italy,  and  collective  security,  560. 
U.S.S.R. :  non-aggression  treaties  nego¬ 
tiated  by,  379-80,  381-3,  520.  See 
also  under  Baltic  states. 

See  also  under  balka-N  states  ;  Baltic 

STATES ;  LITTLE  ENTENTE ;  TEEATIES. 

Seeckt,  General  von,  648. 

Seipel,  Dr.,  430  n. 

Seitz,  Herr,  463  and  n. 

Serbia,  and  1914  crisis,  538;  Austrian 
ultimatum  to  (25.7.14),  expiration  of, 
474  n. ;  see  also  Jugoslavia. 

Shahab,  Shaykh,  130. 

Shafkat  Beg,  212. 

Shakib  Arslan,  Amir,  see  arslan. 

Shalan  al-*Atiyah,  215. 

Shantung,  633,  680  n. 

Shattu’l-'Arab,  the,  183,  185,  187. 
Shawkat  'AH,  Mr.,  see  'ali. 

Sheng  Shi-tsai,  General,  687,  688. 

Shi'is — see  under  'mlQ ;  Islamic  woeld. 
Siberia,  Eastern,  economic  and  strategic 
development  of,  669-70. 

Sidki  Beg,  Baku,  see  baku  sidki  beg. 
Sikkar,  'Abd’ul-Wahid  al-Hajji,  see 

'ABD’UL-WAHiB  AL-BAJJt  SIKEAE. 

Silver:  agreementregarding  (26.7.33.),  17 ; 


price  of,  17,  18,  19,  630;  stabilization 
of,  17  n.  See  also  china;  mNCHUEiA; 

U.S.A. 

Simon,  Sir  John,  455  n. ;  and  admission 
of  U.S.S.R.  to  League  of  Nations,  401 ; 
and  Anglo-Persian  oil  dispute,  235, 
236  n.,  240 ;  and  Assyrians,  170 ;  and 
deportation  of  Hungarians  from  Jugo¬ 
slavia,  575  n.,  576 ;  and  Japanese  im¬ 
ports,  665 ;  and  Japanese  Monroe  Doc¬ 
trine,  650,  657 ;  and  JManchuria,  656, 
676 ;  and  Metro-Vickers  case,  370;  and 
Polish  minorities,  397,  398 ;  and  Saar, 
610,  611,  613. 

Singapore  Naval  Base,  664. 

Sinkiang,  103,  629,  675,  686-9;  Chinese 
Government,  insurrections  in  against, 
686-8 ;  Great  Britain  and,  687-8,  689 ; 
Japan,  attitude  of  regarding,  689; 
Soviet  influence  in,  687,  688-9.  See 
also  under  India. 

Smuts,  General,  78. 

Sokolow,  Mr.,  104. 

Soong,  Mr.  T.  V.,  634. 

South  Africa:  agriculture,  77,  78,  79; 
balance  of  trade,  60,  77,  78,  80;  bank 
rate,  78;  budget  surplus,  78-80;  cur¬ 
rency  situation  and  policy,  57-8,  78, 
80 ; — ^fluctuation  of  the  pound,  78,  79 ; 
— ^note  issue,  78-9 ;  diamond  industry, 
77,  79 ;  economic  situation,  77  seqq. ; 
export  bounties,  60;  gold  mining  in¬ 
dustry,  57,  58-9,  77  seqq. ; — output  of, 
58,  78;  political  situation,  58; — Coali¬ 
tion  Government  formed,  78;  subsi¬ 
dies,  78,  79;  taxation,  79,  80;  unem¬ 
ployment,  78.  See  also  under  British: 

DOMINIONS. 

Spain,  219;  and  admission  of  U.S.S.R.  to 
League,  391 ;  and  Assyrians,  170;  and 
Saar,  601 ;  and  terrorism,  571,  572  n. 

Spaniol,  Herr  Staatsrat,  593,  600,  607. 

Stack,  Sir  Lee,  353. 

Stafford,  Lieut.-Col.  R.  S.,  136  n.,  139 
151  n.,  153  n.  seqq, ;  negotiates  with 
Assyrians,  155,  157,  158—9 ;  on  conse¬ 
quences  of  outbreak  of  1933,  166,  168, 
170. 

Stalin,  and  socialism,  357,  362  to.,  363, 
366 ;  Ms  ‘  Socialism  in  a  Single  Country  \ 
218  TO.,  362  and  to.  ;  policy  of,  359  to., 
366,  368,  370,  371  and  to.,  374,  385; 
speech  by,  384  and  to.,  390;  succeeds 
Lenin,  363. 

Standard  Oil  Company,  224,  678. 

Stanhope,  Lord,  611. 
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Stankovic,  Dr.  R.,  552. 

Starhemberg,  Prince,  442 ;  appointed 
deputy  leader  of  Vateriandische  Front, 
459 ;  arrest  of,  430  n. ;  message  from 
Mussolini,  475;  refusal  to  surrender 
Heimwehr  arms,  431  n. ;  restoration  of 
tbe  Monarchy  and,  495;  speech  by, 
456,  460 ;  temporary  head  of  Govern¬ 
ment,  472  mid  n. ;  Vice-Chancellor  of 
new  Government,  481 ;  visit  to  Rome, 
504  71, 

Steidle,  Dr.,  440,  449. 

Stepan,  Mgr.,  515  and  n, 

Stephens,  Mr.,  585 
Stevens,  Mr.,  72. 

Stewart,  Mr.  Downie,  68. 

Stimson,  Mr.  Henry  L.,  656,  658  7^.,  662. 
Strasser,  Herr  Gregor,  432 
Stresemann,  Dr.,  342,  388,  588. 

Styria,  430  and  n.;  alliance  between 
Nazis  and  Heimwelir  in,  437  and  n,; 
attempted  Nazi  rising  in,  449-50 ;  Nazi 
Putsch  in,  474,  481. 

‘Successor  States’:  international  status 
of,  394  n. ;  situation  and  policy  of,  339, 
344-5  and  n. 

Sun  Yat-sen,  Dr.,  661,  662. 

Suvich,  Signor,  visit  to  Budapest,  499; 

— to  Vienna,  454  n,y  499. 

Sweden,  90,  406.  See  also  under  saar. 
Switzerland:  and  repression  of  terrorism, 
571,  572  n.;  balance  of  trade,  29; 
currency  policy  of,  21;  exchange, 
movements  of,  29,  30;  gold  move¬ 
ments,  23 ;  National  Banlc,  28 ;  subsi¬ 
dies,  30;  tourist  traffic,  29;  U.S.S.R., 
relations  with,  395  and  n.  See  also 
under  argentika  ;  Germany. 

Syria : 

Arr5tes  promulgated  by  High  Commis¬ 
sioner;  290-1,  300,  301. 
Autonomous  ‘governments’,  293  seqq.y 
299-300. 

Capacity  of  for  self-government,  1 1 3  w., 
285,  288. 

Chamber  of  Deputies,  291, 292, 300, 301. 
Common  interests  between  Levant 
states  under  French  mandate,  297 
seqq. ;  conference  on,  291. 

Constituent  Assembly,  290,  291. 
Constitution,  290-1,  297. 

Consultative  Council,  291. 

Elections  (1931-2),  291,  292. 

France:  conquest  of  by,  216;  policy  of 
regarding.  111  n.,  lis  n.,  217, 284-8, 
298-9,  301. 


Geographical  position,  advantages  of, 
266  n. 

Governments:  Shaykh  Taju’d-Din’s 
(1928-32),  291 ;  Haqqi  Bey  al-'Azm’s 
(1932),  292. 

Islamic  Congress  and,  101,  107,  108  n 
109. 

Kurds  in,  116,  134. 

Minorities,  97,  113  2S5  seqq.,  293, 

300;  petitions  from,  294-6;  Syro- 
French  treaty  and,  297,  299. 
Nationalists,  292-3,  296,  297,  300. 
Partition  of,  284-5,  292-4. 

Political  crisis  (1933-4),  300-1. 
Syro-French  treaty,  284,  285-6,  291 
seqq.,  301 ;  opposition  to,  292  seqq., 
296;  signature  of,  296;  terms  of, 
297-300 ;  withdrawal  of  from  Syrian 
Chamber,  300. 

Traditional  boundaries  of,  284. 
Transjordan,  frontier  with,  95,  305-6. 
Turkey,  frontier  with,  218,  221, 

Turks  in,  286,  287. 

See  also  under  'ALAWiYlN;  alexan- 
DRETTA ;  TEaQ  ;  JABALtr’n-ntJRtjz  ; 
LADIQiYAH;  LEBANON;  PALESTINE; 
PONSOT,  Monsieur. 

Szechuan,  633. 

Taha  Beg  al-Hashimi,  187. 

Tahsln  Qadiii,  212, 

Taju’d-Din,  Shayldi,  291. 

Takahashi,  Mr.,  639,  641,  643. 

Tannery,  Monsieur,  26-7. 

Tariffs :  creditor  countries,  policy  of,  40 ; 
‘Most-favoui:ed-nation’  principle,  22, 
36,  197,  205,  206,  488,  500,  520  n. 
See  also  under  individual  countries  and 
TREATIES. 

Tashi  Lhtinpo,  the  Panchon  Lama  of,  see 

PANOHEN  LAMA. 

,  Tatarescu,  Monsieur,  349. 

Taymur  Tash  Khan,  237. 

Teh,  Prince,  684. 

Tel  Aviv,  growth  of,  268-9. 

Tellini,  General,  assassination  of,  353. 

Terrorism,  international  action  for  the 
repression  of,  670,  571,  572. 

Testa,  Mgr.,  595. 

Tevfik  Rustii  Beg,  visits  of,  to  Belgrade, 
524  n.,  628-9;— to  Bucarest,  628-9; 
— to  Sofia,  519,  521. 

Theodoli,  Marquis,  195. 

Third  International,  the:  and  capitalist 
countries,  369,  379;  Congresses  of— 
Second,  manifesto  of,  360  7i. Sixth, 
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speech  by  British  delegate,  374  and  n. ; 
— Seventh,  delay  in  convening,  371; 
propaganda  by,  358-9,  364,  371,  412; 
Soviet  Government,  relations  with, 
368,  369,  371;  statutes  of,  364  ?i. 
Theunis,  Monsieur,  29,  33 ;  resignation  of, 
31. 

Thomson,  Major  D.  B.,  and  settlement 
of  Assyrians,  135,  151,  152,  154,  156 
seqq. ;  refugee  camp  opened  by,  170-1. 
Tibet,  629,  675,  689-91 ;  relations  of- 
with  China  and  Great  Britain,  689-91 ; 
— ^with  Russia,  689.  See  also  under 

INDIA. 

Tirol:  Heimwelir  activities  in,  460-1; 
Nazi  revolt  in,  474. 

Titulescu,  Monsieur,  343  n,,  392  n. ;  and 
Balkan  policy,  521-2,  529,  563;  and 
Russo-Rumanian  negotiations,  382 ; 
and  treaty  revision,  346  and  n,,  347 ; 
diplomatic  tour  of,  524;  discussion 
regarding  Bulgarian  and  Rumanian 
differences,  533 ;  foreign  policy  of, 
523,  524;  speeches  by,  348,  570;  visit 
to  Dr.  Benes,  347 ; — to  Paris,  347, 
349. 

Tonningen,  Monsieur  Rost  van,  League 
Adviser  to  Austria,  422;  Reports  of, 
426. 

Totalitarian  States,  372,  373,  560. 

Trade,  international:  balance  of  trade, 
90 ;  cartels,  33,  54 ;  currency  problems 
in  relation  to,  21-2;  Danubian  eco¬ 
nomic  reconstruction  scheme,  493 ;  em¬ 
bargoes,  29,  370 ;  exports,  licences  for, 
34; — stable  of  world  exports,  93;  im¬ 
ports,  licences  for,  35 ;  international 
agreements  regarding,  55,  56, 499-500 ; 
Japanese  competition,  91;  quota 
system,  36,  51-2 ;  subsidies,  15,  48,  60, 
420  and  n.,  533  n, ;  transport,  500,  503. 
See  also  under  Argentina;  aijstria; 

DANUBIAN  STATES;  GREAT  BRITAIN; 
SOUTH  AFRICA;  SWITZERLAND;  TREA¬ 
TIES  ;  U.S.A. 

Transcaucasia,  378,  408. 

Transjordan:  and  Islamic  Congress,  101 
103, 106, 108  n. ;  drought  in,  276  n. ; 
Great  Britain,  poHcy  of  towards,  284, 
285,  286  72-.,  288;  population,  natural 
increase  of,  252.  See  also  under 
'abdu’llah,  Amir ;  'iraq  ;  Palestine  ; 

SA'UDI  ARABIA;  SYRIA. 

Trans-Siberian  Railway,  670. 

Treaty  revision — see  under  Hungary; 
ITALY ;  LITTLE  ENTENTE. 
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Treaties,  agreements,  &c.  (bilateral): 
Afghanistan-Great  Britain  (treatv 
22.11.21),  221. 

Afghanistan-U.S.S.R.  (treaties,  28.2. 
21  and  31.8.26),  221 ;  (neutrality  and 
non-aggression  treaty,  24.6.31),  221. 
Argentina-Great  Britain  (Roca  con¬ 
vention,  1.5.33),  47-8,  49,  52,  56. 
Austria-France  (commercial  treaty, 

29.12.32) ,  424;  (commercial  agree¬ 
ment,  14.11.34),  425%. 

Austria-Hungary  (friendship  and  arbi¬ 
tration  treaty,  26.1.31),  499  71.; 
(Hapsburg  ohjets  d^art  treaty,  27.11. 
32),  490;  (commercial  treaty,  21.12. 
32),  424,  490;  (commercial  treatv, 
14.5.34),  503. 

Austria-Italy  (arbitration  treaty,  6.2. 

30) ,  499  n.  (commercial  treaty,  18.2. 
32),  424, 488  n. ;  (commercial  treaty, 
14.5.34),  503 ;  (transport  agreement, 
—.7.34),  504. 

Austria- Jugoslavia  (commercial  treaty, 

9.3.32) ,  424. 

Austria-Poland  (commercial  treaty, 

3.2.32) ,  424 ;  (commercial  treaty, 
—.10.33),  424. 

Bahrayn,  Shaykhs  of-Great  Britain 
(treaties  1820,  &c.),  222. 
Belgium-Luxembourg  (commercial 

treaty,  25.7.21),  404  n. 

Brazil-Great  Britain  (commercial  debts 
agreement,  — .3.35),  51. 
Brazil-U.S.A.  (commercial  treaty, 
—.2.35),  52,  56. 

Bulgaria-Italy  (commercial  agree¬ 
ments,  30.7,34),  520  n, 

Bulgaria- Jugoslavia  (commercial 

treaty,  24.5.34),  532. 
Bulgaria-Turkey  (neutrality  and  con¬ 
ciliation  treaty,  6.3.29),  521. 

China- Japan  (Shimonoseki  Peace 
Treaty,  17.4.95),  666. 
China-U.S.S.R.  (treaty,  31.5.24),  685. 
Czechoslovakia-Poland  (commercial 
treaty,  10.2.34),  334. 
Czechoslovakia-IJ.S.S.R.  (pact,  16.5. 
35),  331 71. 

Egypt- 'Iraq  (extradition  treaty,  20.4. 

31) ,A87. 

Estonia-Latvia  (defensive  alliance, 
1.11.23),  4JlI  and  n.  ;  (defensive  alli¬ 
ance,  17.2.34),  411,  413. 
Estonia-U.S.S.R.  (non-aggression  pact, 

4.5.32) ,  381  (peace  treaty,  2.2.20), 
408. 
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Treaties,  agreements,  &c.  (cont) 

Tinland-U.S.S.R.  (non- aggression  pact, 

21.1.32) ,  381;  (14.10.20),  408. 
Trance-Germany  (Treaty  of  Frank¬ 
furt,  1871),  336;  (Saar  commercial 
agreements,  5.8.26,  6.11.26  and  23.2. 
28),  583 ;  (Saar  economic  agreement, 

3.12.34) ,  614-15, 616, 620 ;  (Saarcom- 
mercial  agreements, — .2.35),  623, 624. 

France-Great  Britain  (Middle  Eastern 
mandates  frontier  agreement,  23.12. 
20),  302,  304;  (Syria-Transjordan 
frontier  protocol,  31.10.31),  306. 
France-  'Baq  ( '  Iraqi-Syrian  frontier 
agreement,  3.7.33),  SOSn. 
France-Italy  (Rome  agreements,  7.1. 
35),  329,  622. 

France-Syria  (draft  treaty,  16.11.33), 
284,  285-6,  296-300,  301. 
France-Turlcey  (Baghdad  Railway 
agreement,  27.10.32),  221. 
France-U.S.S.R.  (non-aggression  pact, 

29.11.32) ,  327,  369  7^.,  381,  383,  386, 
403;  (pact,  5.12.34),  334,  387;  (pro¬ 
tocol,  9.12.34),  386. 

Germany-Great  Britain  (commercial 
agreement,  10.8.34),  41-2 ;  (commer¬ 
cial  agreement,  1.11.34),  42-3,  46. 
Germany-Hungary  (commercial 

treaty,  18.7.31),  491;  (commercial 
agreement,  22.7.33),  492  n. 
Germany- J  ugoslavia  ( commercial 
agreement,  1.5.34),  343. 
Germany-Boland  (non-aggression  pact, 

26.1.34) ,  386,  411,  413,  590. 
Germany-U.S.S.R.  (Rapallo  Treaty, 

16.4.22),  342. 

Great  Britain- Traq  (treaty,  10.10.22), 
120,  177,  178-9;  (treaty,  30.6.30), 
111,  128,  143,  175,  180,  181,  200, 
203,  284,  298-9 ;  (judicial  agree¬ 
ment,  4.3.31),  203,  206,  207. 

Great  Britain- Traq-Turkey  (Mosul 
treaty,  5.6.26),  122,  182,  186. 

Great  Britain-Traq-U.S.A.  (conven¬ 
tion,  9.1.30),  175  n. 

Great  Britain-Sa'udi  Arabia  (treaty, 
26.12.15),  216,  222-3;  (treaty,  20.5. 
27),  222-3. 

Great  Britain-Transjordan  (treaty,  20. 
2.28),  285. 

Great  Britain-Yaman  (friendship 
treaty,  11.2.34),  309-10,  312. 
Greece-Turkey  (pact,  14.9.33),  518-19, 
522. 

Hungary-Italy  (amity  and  arbitration 


treaty,  5.4.27),  499?^.;  (commercial 
agreement,  23.2.32),  488;  (commer¬ 
cial  agreement,  14.5.34),  503 ;  (trans¬ 
port  agreement,  24.11.34),  504. 
Hungary-Jugoslavia  (commercial 
treaty,  24.7.26),  547;  (commercial 
protocol,  1.10.29),  549. 
Hungary-Turkey  (agreement  prolong¬ 
ing  neutrality  and  arbitration  treaty 

22.10.33) ,  349. 

India- Japan  (commercial  agreement 

12.7.34) ,  665. 

Traq-Kuwayt  (frontier  agreement, 
—.4.23),  182. 

Traq-Najd  (frontier  protocol,  2.12.22) 
182. 

Triiq-Persia  (provisional  agreement, 
11.8.29),  184. 

Traq-Sa'udi  Arabia  {ho7i  voisinage  and 
extradition  treaties,  7.4.31),  184, 187. 
Traq-Trans Jordan  (friendship  treaty, 
26.3.31),  187;  (frontier  agreement, 
31.7/16.8.32),  182,  187. 

Traq-Turkey  (residence  and  extradi¬ 
tion  agreements,  9.1.32),  186;  (com¬ 
mercial  treaty,  10.1.32),  186. 
Traq-Yaman  (friendship  treaty,  11.5. 
31),  188. 

Italy-Jugoslavia  (commercial  treaty, 
14.7.24),  497 supplementary  agree¬ 
ment  to  (25.4.32),  497 ; — -(commer¬ 
cial  treaty,  4.1.34),  497-8,  556. 
Italy-Rumania  (friendship  pact,  16.9. 
26),  497  n.  (commercial  treaty,  5.1. 
34),  497-8. 

Italy- IJ.S.S.R.  (non-aggression  pact, 

2.9.33) ,  381. 

Japan-Russia  (treaty,  1860),  670. 
J'apan-U.S.A.  (Lansing-Ishii  agree¬ 
ment,  2.11.17),  655. 

Japan-U.S.S.R.  (Kimakhan  Ti’eaty,  20. 

1.25) ,  673;  (fisheries  agreement,  15. 

8.34) ,  674. 

Jugoslavia-Turkey  (amity  and  non¬ 
aggression,  27.11.33),  524  and  n.; 
(commercial  treaty,  3.7.34),  524 
Latvia-U.S.S.R.  (non-aggression  pact, 

5.2.32) ,  381;  (Treaty  of  Riga, 
11.8.20),  408. 

Lithuania-U.S.S.R.  (defining  aggres¬ 
sion,  5.7.33),  411. 

Najd-Transjordan  (Hadda  Treaty,  2. 

11.25) ,  306  w.,  307. 

Ottawa  Commercial  Agreements  (20. 

8.32) ,  68,  80-9. 

Persia-Turkey  (treaty,  1639),  184  n. ; 
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friendship  treaty,  22.4.26),  220; 
arbitration  and  frontier  treaties, 

23.1.32) ,  221;  (friendship  treaty, 

5.11.32) ,  220,  221. 

Poland-U.S.S.R.  (non-aggression  pact, 

25.1.32) ,  381 ;  (peace  treaty,  18.3.21), 

378,  396;  (12.10.20),  408. 
Rumania-Turkey  (amity  and  non¬ 
aggression,  17.10.33),  524. 

Sa'udi  Arabia-Transjordan  (friendship 
treaty,  27.7.33),  308. 

Sa'udi  Arabia-Yaman  (friendship 
treaty,  15.12.31),  313-14,  315,  317, 
319 ;  (Ta'if  Peace  Treaty,  20.5.34), 
109,  318,  319-20. 

Turkey-U.S.S.R.  (treaty  of  neutrality, 
17.12.25),  220,  528;  (protocol,  17.12. 
29),  220. 

Treaties  (multilateral) : 
Austria-Hungary-Italy  (pact,  17.3.34), 
331,  332,  425,  443,  447,  454  w.,  466 
n„  489-90,  508. 

Balkan  Pact  (Greece-Jugoslavia- 
Rumania-Turkey,  9.2.34),  352,  411, 
414-15,  508. 

Brest-Litovsk  Peace  Treaty  (with 
Russia,  3.3.18),  363,  376. 
Conventions  defining  aggression  (24.5. 

33),  379  and  n.,  411  and  n. 
Pour-Power  Pact  (15.7.33),  329  ?i.,  445, 
491,  493,  494,  512. 

Lausanne  Peace  Treaty  (with  Turkey, 
24.7.23),  219. 

Little  Entente  (pact  of  organization, 

16.2.33) ,  411,  508,  519. 

Litvinov  Protocol  (9.2.29),  379,  383. 
Locarno  Pact  (1.12.25),  220,  363,  387, 

591,  610. 

Xeuilly,  Peace  Treaty  of,  512,  525. 
Paris,  Pact  of,  for  the  Renunciation  of 
War  (Briand-KeUogg  Pact,  27.8.28), 

379,  383,  655. 

Polish  Mhiorities  Treaty  (28.6.19), 
396  seqq. 

St.  Germain  Peace  Treaty  (with 
Austria,  10.9.19),  448,  463. 

S5vres  Peace  Treaty  (with  Turkey,  10. 
8.20),  123  n. 

Silver  Agreement  (26.7.33),  17. 
Versailles  Peace  Treaty  (with  Ger¬ 
many,  28.6,19),  216,  331,  394.  See 
also  under  saae  ;■ — ^Article  80,  445. 
Washington  Treaties  (Naval  Treaty, 
6.2.22),  663 ;  (Nine-Power  Treaty  re¬ 
garding  China,  6.2.22),  651,  ^6^seqq,). 
Wheat  Agreement  (25.8.33),  26,  48. 


Tribalism,  346  and  ?i.,  373,  374. 

Trieste,  Austrian  trade  through,  503-4. 

Trotsky,  Monsieur:  conflict  of  with 
Stalin  over  policy  of  world  revolution, 
218,  362,  363,  371,  373,  374;  exile  of, 
363. 

Trusted,  Mr.,  280  n. 

Tsaldaris,  Monsieur,  518  and  n.,  534. 

Tungans,  the,  687,  688. 

Tunisia,  103,  110. 

Turkey,  372,  384%.,  520;  and  Balkan 
Conferences,  508-9,  512 ;  and  Euxine 
Pact,  518  n. ;  and  Islamic  Congresses, 
96,  99,  101  %.,  102;  and  Straits  ques¬ 
tion,  219,  518 ;  entry  of  into  War,  229 ; 
foreign  workers,  exclusion  of,  529  n. ; 
Kurds  in,  116  %.,  129,  134,  135,  212, 
221 ;  other  minorities  in,  529  %.,  535 ; 
post-war  situation  of,  216,  218; 

U.S.S.R.,  relations  with,  217-18,  220, 
377,  378 ;  Westernization  policy  of,  96, 
218,  221.  See  also  under  Balkan 
ENTENTE ;  BALKAN  STATES  ;  B-CJLGARIA ; 
DISAESIAMENT  ;  GEEECB ;  HIJNGAEY  ; 
'IRAQ ;  JUGOSLAVIA ;  OTTOMAN  EMPIRE ; 
PERSIA  ;  RUMANIA  ;  SYRIA  ;  TREATIES. 

Turkis,  the,  687,  688. 

Turkish  Petroleum  Company,  188. 

Turkistan,  see  sinkiang. 

Ukrainian  Soviet  Socialist  Republic,  338, 
360,  367,  407. 

Ullrich,  Monsieur,  368. 

Unden,  Monsieur,  517. 

Unemployment:  effects  of  trade  restric¬ 
tions  on,  3.  See  also  under  individual 
countries. 

Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics : 

Air  force,  383,  670,  671. 

Communist  party:  dissensions  in,  363, 
364-8,  370;  origins  of,  354 
seventeenth  Congress,  Stalin’s  report 
to,  365,  370,  384  and  n,;  sixteenth 
Congress,  speech  by  Stalin,  374; 
Zinoviev  anti-Party  group,  567-8. 
See  alsounderTHmD  international. 
Economic  policy  of,  376  n,,  386;  Five 
Years  Plan,  364,  366,  369,  669. 
Federal  structure  of,  359  360. 

Foreign  policy  of,  change  in,  323,  327, 
354  seqq.,  369  seqq.,  374-5,  380, 409 ; 
relations  of — ^with  capitalist  coun¬ 
tries,  361  seqq.,  365,  369,  ^15  seqq., 
380  seqq.; — with  efats  Umitrophes, 
378-9,  382; — ^with  ‘victims  of  Capi¬ 
talism’,  217-18,  377-8. 
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Great  Britain,  relations  with,  368- 
70,  390,  391,  392,  401 ; — trad©  em¬ 
bargo,  370. 

Metro-Vickers  case,  368-70. 

Middle  East,  policy  of  in,  97  n. 
Minorities  in,  359,  394-5,  400  n. ; 

Soviet  of  Nationalities,  359  n. 
Muslims  in,  103,  105  n.,  107. 
Nationalism  in,  371-2,  374,  385. 
Population  of,  354  360 ;  types  and 

nationalities  of,  359  and  n. 
Recognition  of,  by  other  States,  364, 
392  and  n.,  520  n. 

Religious  question,  357,  375,  394,  395, 
400  n.,  402. 

Revolution  (1917),  354,  355,  371. 
Satellite  republics  in  Central  Asia, 
685-6,  688. 

‘Socialism  in  a  single  country’,  357, 
362,  366,  372-3,  374,  376  n. 
Terrorism,  repression  of  and,  570,  571, 
572  n. 

Totalitarian  regime  in,  372. 

U.S.A.,  relations  with,  402;  recogni¬ 
tion  by,  327,  354  n.,  381,  400  n. 
War,  attitude  of  regarding,  374-5. 
World  Revolution,  attitude  of  regard¬ 
ing,  218,  355  seqq.,  360-1,  364-5, 
371,  376,  403,  409;  non-fulfilment 
of  expectations  regarding,  361-3. 
Yaman,  relations  with,  188  n. 

See  aUo  under  afghaotstan  ;  Balkan 
FACT;  BAI.TIO  STATES;  BULGARIA; 
china;  CZECHOSLOVAKIA;  DISARMA¬ 
MENT  ;  FINLAND  ;  FRANCE  ;  GERMANY ; 
JAPAN;  JUGOSLAVIA;  KIROV,  Mon- 

sieur ;  league  of  nations  ;  lenin  ; 

LITHUANIA;  LITVINOV,  Mousicur; 
MANOHUEIA ;  MONGOLIA  ;  PERSIA ; 
RUMANIA;  SAAR;  SECURITY;  SIN- 
KiANG ;  STALIN,  Monsieur ;  Switzer¬ 
land  ;  TURKEY ;  ZINOVIEV,  Monsieur. 
United  States  of  America: 

.  Balance  of  trade,  4-5,  39. 

Bankhead  Cotton  Control  Act,  14. 
Budget  situation,  20. 

Congress,  adjournment  of,  14. 

Cost  of  living,  5,  12. 

Currency:  dollar — ^fluctuations  of,  23, 
56 re  valuation  of,  4  ’fSeeaho  under 
CANADA;  gold-buying  policy,  5,  23; 
‘gold  clause’,  suspension  of,  4; 
gold  imports,  increase  of,  5,  23; 
Gold  Reserve  Act,  14 ;  gold  reserves, 
5;  gold  standard,  abandonment  of, 
15,  47 ;  silver  policy,  15,  17-20,  77, 


630-1,  683  n, ;  Silver  Purchase  Act, 
15,  19 ;  stocks  of  silver  nationalized 
18,  19. 

Economic  recovery:  progress  towards, 
15,  20,  66;  ‘reform’  and  ‘recovery’ 
measures,  15-16. 

Financial  situation:  credit  policy,  5, 
16;  Federal  Reserve  Board,  16; 
Securities  Act  (1933),  17 ;  Securities 
Exchange  Act  (1934),  15  seqq,; 
speculation,  16 ;  stock  exchange, 
control  of,  15-16. 

Frazier-Lemke  Farm  Mortgage  Act,  15. 
Housing  Act,  15. 

Immigration,  its  effect  on  labour,  6. 
Industry :  child  labour,  abolition  of,  11 ; 
12;  Consumers’  Advisory  Board, 
13 ;  Darrow  Committee,  13,  14, 
Department  of  Labor,  9;  factory 
employment,  5 ;  hours  of  work, 
7,  9,  ‘lO,  12,  13,  14;  Labor  Re¬ 
lations  Board,  9 ;  National  In¬ 
dustrial  Recovery  Act,  5  seqq,  9-15 ; 
— Schechter  case,  11,  14;— Weirton 
Steel  Company  case,  10  ;~National 
Review  Board,  13 ; — suggested  modi¬ 
fication  of,  12-13 ;  production  index, 

5,  9  n, ;  strikes,  5  seqq. ; — longshore¬ 
men,  8“9 motor  industry  dispute, 
6-7 ; — San  Francisco  general  strike, 

6,  8 textile  workers,  6,  9 ;  trade  de¬ 
pression,  cause  of,  5 ;  trade  unions— 
American  attitude  towards,  5  seqq, ; 
— ^Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron, 
Steel  and  Tin  Workers,  10;— 
Amalgamated  Clo  tiling  Workers 
Union,  7 ;— American  Federation  of 
Labor,  6-7,  10  ;—agrc‘-ement  with 
Government,  7-8 ;— federal  relief 
funds,  9;— United  Mine  Workers 
Union,  7 ;— United  Textile  Workers, 
9;  wages,  5-6,  9,  11,  12,  13,  14. 

Pojiulation  of,  5. 

Prices,  control  ofV  12-13;  movements 
of,  5,  12,  15,  16,  23. 
Unemployment,  5, 11, 12,  15,  20, 90-1. 
See  also  under  Austria  ;  chile  ;  oihna  ; 

DISARMAMENT  ,*  G'ERMANY ;  'iRlQ ; 
JAPAN;  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS;  MAN¬ 
CHURIA;  PERSIA;  U.S.S.R. 

‘Uthman-Zaydan,  294. 

‘Utubis,  the,  222. 

Vaida-Voivod,  Dr.,  overthrow  of  ministry 
of,  382. 

Valdemaras,  Monsieur,  413  n. 
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Vargas,  Senhor,  50. 

Vasconcellos,  Monsieur  de,  669. 

Vatican — see  under  Austria;  czecho- 
SLOVAKIA;  'IRAQ;  SAAR;  TREATIES. 
Vaugoin,  Herr,  459. 

Venizelos,  Monsieur,  628. 

Vienna:  Congress  of  (1814-15),  432, 686?i. ; 
German  Catholic  Congress  in,  449, 457  • 
Population  of,  405  n.;  University  o£ 
anti-semitism  in,  432. 

Vilna,  396,  406,  407,  412,  414. 
Voroshilov,  Monsieur,  669,  671. 
Vorovski,  Monsieur,  395  n. 

Wachter,  Dr.  Otto,  482. 
Waldeck-Pyrmont,  Erbprinz  Josias  zu, 
452,  453. 

Wamhaugh,  Miss  Sarah,  605. 

Wang  Clung- wei,  Mr,,  634,  638,  661. 
Wang  Chung-hui,  Dr.,  661. 

War: 

General  (1914-18),  322,  331  336, 

345  7k,  361,  409-10,  416,  556,  566; 
— armistice  (1918), 407  a%dn. end 
of  post-War  period,  322;  Napo¬ 
leonic  Wars  (1792-1815),  322  n., 
345  n.,  407,  568  n. ;  peril  of,  in  1934, 
374,  538-9,  552;  renun¬ 
ciation  of,  see  under  treaties  : 
Paris,  pact  of. 

Wasserback,  Dr.,  440. 

Wauchope,  Sir  Arthur,  British  High 
Commissioner  in  Palestine:  and  distur¬ 
bances  of  1933,  280—1 ;  and  immigra¬ 
tion,  254,  256,  257;  and  land  settle¬ 
ment,  261,  275  7i. ;  and  Legislative 
Council,  248-9  n. ;  and  public  securitv, 
249-50. 

Weizmann,  Dr.,  100. 

Weydenhammer,  Herr,  482  n. 

Wheat,  26,  48,  92;  artificial  stimulation 
of  supphes,  25;  prices  of,  25,  48,  77. 
See  also  under  Argentina;  Canada; 
ERANCE;  HUNGARY. 
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White  Russian  Soviet  SocialistRepublic, 
360, 367. 

Wilhelm  11,  Emperor  of  Germany,  562. 

W^ams,  Sir  John  Fischer,  593  n. 

Vulson,  Sir  Arnold,  cited,  222  n. 

Wilton,  Sir  Ernest,  585  w. 

Winkler,  Dr.,  450,  458,  459,  473  n. 

World  Economic  Conference,  21,  440. 

Yaballaha,  Mar,  Nestorian  Patriarch, 
174  n. 

Yahya^b.  Muhammad,  Zaydl  Imam  of 
San'a,  101  n,,  311;  relations  of  with 
Great  Britain,  216,  308-9,  311-12. 
See  also  under  ibn  sa'ud. 

Yaman:  and  Islamic  Congress,  101  n., 
103,  109;  relations  of  with  Great 
Britain,  95,  216,  308-10,  311-12.  See 
also  under  'iraq;  sa'Ctdi  arabia; 
U.S.S.R.  ;  YAHYA. 

Yang  Tseng-hsin,  686-7. 

Yaqu,  155,  159,  162,  164. 

Yarmuk,  Battle  of  the,  98  n. 

Yasin  Pasha  al-Hashimi,  168  n..  169 

212. 

Yazidis,  116,  117,  118-19,  286,  287,  302 
305. 

Yen  Hsi-shan,  631. 

Yokoyama,  hir.,  652. 

Young,  Major,  176  %.,  179  n.,  199. 

Yurenev,  Monsieur,  672. 

Yuwalaha  [Yaballaha],  Bishop  of  Barwar- 
i-Bala,  135  71.,  145, 174  tz. 

Zahir  Shah,  Muhammad,  TCing  of  Afghan¬ 
istan,  221  77. 

Zaydi  Imam,  see  yahya. 

Zeeland,  Monsieur  van,  32. 

Zeligovski,  General,  407  n, 

Zinoviev,  Monsieur,  218  n.,  367-8. 

Zita,  Empress,  504  n. 

Ziya’ud-Din  Tabataba’i,  Sayyid,  107. 

Zog,  King  of  Albania,  plot  against,  535. 
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